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PREFACE. 


In  presenting  tbe  second  voUiniu  of  this  aiMinpt,  I  feel  oo 
compuDcCion,  aitd  offer  no  apology-,  for  u'liul  may  seem  to  Home 
ihe  8iLrprisio(;Iy  large  space  given  to  Engliah  critics.  That  the 
book  itself  is  int«iidcd  primarily  for  Eiiglisli  rcadurs  would  )>e 
but  a  poor>spiritcd  plea ;  and  the  grvatnesa  of  Euglisli  liUimture 
as  a  whole,  though  u  worthier,  is  still  an  uimcocssary  ni^^uiiient. 
For  tbe  fact  is,  that  the  positive  vatuu  and  imporUncu  of 
English  criticism  itaclf  are  far  groator  than  has  been  usually 
allowed.  Owing  very  mninly  to  tho  not  imiiitt^lIigiblB  or  inex- 
dutble,  but  untorlUHKte,  initiative  of  Mr  Matthew  Arnold,  it 
has  become  a  fashion  to  speak  of  this  branch  of  our  nacioaal 
literature,  if  not  even  of  the  futiction  of  the  Dalional  genius 
which  it  ezprenes,  with  bated  breatti,  and  with  humble  acknow* 
ledgmeot  of  the  aujieriority  of  Gc-nnau,  aud  still  more  of  French, 
critica.  This  Rupcnority,  I  say  without  tlie  slightest  fear,  is  a 
fond  thing  vainly  invented.  English  cnticism  was  rather  late, 
and  for  a  long  time  rather  intermittent;  nor  did  it  fail,  after 
the  manner  of  the  nation,  to  derive  fresh  iupuUes  aud  new 
departures  in  the  sixteenth  century  from  Italian,  in  tbe  seven- 
teenth and  again  in  the  nineteenth  century  from  French,  and 
at  the  end  of  tliu  eighteenth  fnim  (>ernuin.  But  it  is  not  true 
that  in  so  much  as  one  of  these  cusvq  it  was  contented  slavishly 
to  imitate;  and  it  is  not  true  that,  with  the  doubtful  exception 
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of  Salntc-Reuve.  foreign  countries  have  had  any  critics  greater 
than  our  own,  while  they  have,  eveu  put  togt-tlier,  hardly  so 
many  great  ones.  In  everythiii;;  but  mere  super^cial  consist- 
ency Dryden  is  a  head  and  shouMerfi  above  Soileau  as  it  critic; 
Coleridge  a  head.8houlder3.and  body  above  the  Schl^els,  svhoui 
he  followed.  Lon^  before  Saiute-  Beuve,  Hazlitt  had  shown  a 
genius  for  real  criticism,  ns  distiii^itihed  from  barren  formula- 
making,  which  no  critic  hati  fiurpntuied.  And  Kr  Arnold  him- 
self, with  leas  range,  equity,  and  siirenc^s  than  Sninle-Deuve, 
has  a  finer  literary  taste  and  touch.  Aa  for  limi  gctKrttl  auperi- 
oriQ'  of  freucb  criticism  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  the 
nnerrinjj  voice  of  actual  liistory  will  telt  us  that  it  never  existed 
at  all,  except,  perhnpo,  for  a  generation  bi-fore  1660,  and  a 
generation  before  18G0,  the  latter  bciui;  the  puriod  which  calle<t 
fortJi.  but  misled,  Mr  Arnold's  admiration.  With  this  last  wo 
do  not  here  deal ;  nor  with  the  Romantic  revolt,  in  dealing  with 
which  it  will  be  [wrtinent  to  appraise  the  relative  excellence 
of  Leasing  and  Goethe  as  coniparp'd  with  Coleridge  and  Ilazlitt. 
But  we  hava  within  our  present  range  an  almost  beLtvi  tield  of 
comparison,  in  that  "  Leo<cla«8ic "  period  from  Boileau  to  La 
Hnrpc,  and  from  Drydcu  to  Johnson,  in  which,  ou  the  whole, 
and  taking  recognised  orthodoxy  only,  the  critics  of  France  and 
of  England  worshipped  the  same  idols,  subscribed  the  Rome 
ooufcssious  of  faith,  and  to  no  small  extent  even  applied  their 
principles  to  the  same  texts  and  subjects.  I  am,  after  careful 
examioHtion,  certain  myself,  aud  I  hope  that  the  re5ult£  of 
that  examination  may  make  it  clear  to  others,  tliat  they  did 
not  "  order  these  things  better  in  France,"  that  they  did  not 
order  them  nearly  so  welL 

The  subject  of  this  volume  has  more  unity  than  ihiit  of  the 
last ;  and  I  have  thought  it  purmi»sibU  to  avail  myself  of  this 
fact  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Interchaptors.  The  whole  o( 
so-called  Claasiciil  or  Neo-cla«sic  CritictBm  is  so  intimately  con* 
nected  that  almost  any  of  its  cliaracteristic  documents  from 
Vida  to  La  Harpe  might  be  made  the  text  of  a  sermon  ou  the 
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entire  pheaomenou  in  ite  complete  dovelopmeut  And  in  the 
Bame  way,  though  with  an  opposite  effect,  all  general  comment 
mi^t,  without  any  grave  historical  or  lo<rical  impropriety,  have 
been  postponed  to  the  end  of  the  volume.  But  this  wonH,  in 
the  first  place,  have  broken  the  uniformity  of  the  book  ;  in  the 
aeoond,  it  would  have  necessitated  a  Baal  Interchapter  (or 
"^  inter-oondusion  ")  of  portentous  and  disproportionate  length ; 
wad  in  the  third,  it  would  have  too  long  withheld  from  the 
reader  those  resting-places  and  intermediate  views,  aa  from 
vaiions  stations  on  Pisgifli.  which  seem  to  me  to  be  the  great 
advantages  and  conveniences  of  the  arrangenient.  I  have  there- 
fore, while  keeping  tlie  historical  character  and  distribution  of 
the  Bummaries  of  the  three  centuries  which  happen  pretty 
sccnnttely  to  coincide  with  the  three  stages  of  the  whole  phase, 
made  the  logical  gist  of  the  first  to  concern  chiefly  the  rise  of 
the  claseical-critical  attitude;  of  the  second  that  constituted 
cs«ed  or  code  which  was  explicitly  assented  to,  or  implicitly 
«coept*d,  by  the  entire  period  except  in  the  case  of  rebels; 
while  in  the  third  I  have  concentrated  criticiBm  of  this  criticism 
as  a  whole.  The  three  Interchapters  are  thus  in  manner  con- 
Mcntive  and  interdependent;  but  they  will,  I  hope,  serve  not 
less  to  connect  and  illuminate  the  contents  of  the  several  books 
and  ot  the  whole  volume  than  to  conduct  the  Hlory  and  the 
argument  of  the  eotirc  work  daly  from  the  beginning  to  the 
«Dil  of  the  appointed  stage.  Tbey  arc  perhaps  epccially  import- 
ant here  becauM  of  the  mass  and  number  of  minor  figures  with 
whom  I  have  had  to  deal.  1  know  that  gome  excellent  judges 
dislike  this  numcrus  and  would  have  attention  concentrated  on 
the  chiefa     [tut  that  is  not  my  conception  of  literary  history. 

After  full  condderatiou  of  the  matter.  I  have  thought  it  better 
not  to  attempt  any  oomineut  on  criticiams  of  the  first  volume 
pf  tbia  UiMory  p<  Criticism.  I  am  much  indebted  to  many 
of  my  critics,  aad  pcrliape  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  I 
not  a  Utile  surprised,  and,  to  speak  na  a  fool,  very  much 
plMftOd,  by  the  generally  favourable  reception  given  to,  rather 
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than  deserved  by.  aa  uudoubtetlly  audacious  uodertakiDg.  In 
cases  where  those  ci'itics  obliged  nie  with  a  eubstantive  correc- 
tion (as,  for  instance,  in  that  relating  to  Trissino's  version  of  the 
J)e  Vnl^ari  Eloquio,  v.  in/ra,  p.  40),  I  have  taken  opportunity, 
wherever  it  was  possible,  to  acknowledge  the  obligation,  and  I 
subjoin  some  corrigenda  and  addenda  in  a  ilyleaf.  But  beyond 
this  I  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  go.  In  the  case  of  merely 
snarling  or  carping  censure,  the  conduct  of  Johnson  as  regards 
Kciirick  gives  tJie  absolute  precedent,  even  for  those  wlio  Iiave 
to  aoknoTrledge  bow  far  nearer  thetr  ccnson  li&ve  coiau  to 
Xenrick  than  they  ihemseLveB  can  ever  hope  to  come  to  John* 
son.  To  those  who  pronounce  a  task  inipa^sl'ble  the  best  an* 
swcr  is  to  go  and  do  it;  to  those  who  object  to  style  and  manner 
one  may  ouoc  luore  plead  those  disabilities  of  la  plus  hrUeJilU  d« 
France  which  attach  also  to  those  who  are  neither  French,  nor 
girls,  nor  beautiful;  for  those  who  bate  jokes  and  literary 
allusions  one  can  only  pray,  "God  help  them!"  And  in  the 
case  of  bona  fidt  misundersiftiiding  the  wisest  thing  for  an  author 
to  do  is  w  make  his  meaning  plainer,  M  he  can,  in  the  rest  of 
his  book. 

It  would  probably  be  still  more  idle  to  attempt  to  anticipate 
strictures  on  the  present  volume.  That  its  subject  might 
advantageously  have  been  dealt  with  in  twice  or  thrice  the 
space  is  obvious,  and  perhaps  I  may  say  without  impropriety 
that  the  writer  could  have  so  treat^id  it  with  no  additional 
labour  excvpb  the  mere  writing — tor  the  preparation  necessitated 
would  have  suRiced  for  hul f-a-ilozcn  volumes  But  to  keep 
proportion,  and  observe  tbe  plan,  is  one  of  those  critical  warn- 
ings to  which  CUssio  and  Romnuiic  alike  bad  much  better 
nttvnd.  Id  the  division  which  I  have  adopted  of  eight«entb- 
oeutury  writers  into  those  who,  ns  adherents  of  Xeo-Classicism, 
are  to  be  treated  here,  and  tJiose  who,  as  forerunners  or  actual 
exponents  of  iLtodem  Criticism,  are  to  be  reserved  for  our  next, 
there  must  necessarily  be  much  which  invites  cavil,  and  not  a 
little  which  uxcuses  objection.     I  shall  only  say  that  (he  dis- 
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tribntioii  haa  not  bsen  made  hastily ;  nnd  thai  it  may  be  possible 
to  make  its  priociplti  clearer  when  the  rescrvL'd  writers  have 
been  treated.  The  Rdvaiita^e  of  keeping  the  euhjuct  o(  the 
volume  as  homo^eneoua  as  poaaible  seenic-it  ptiimmoaiil. 

In  writing  Vol.  I.  it  was  possible,  with  rare  exceptions,  to  rely 
ttpon  texts  in  my  own  possessioo.  This  has,  of  course,  here 
been  impoBsible:  thoufjh  I  poseess  a  fair  collection  of  the 
Italians  of  the  RenaiKaance,  while  1  have  long  had  many  of  the 
Freiick  and  Eii^li«h  writers  of  the  whole  time.  For  the  supply 
of  de6cieDCtea  1  have  not  only  to  make  the  nsiiat  acknuwlud;;- 
tnent  to  the  atitlioiitios  of  the  British  Museum — than  which 
snrvly  no  Institution  ever  bettor  deserv'ed  tho  patromtgo  of  its 
name-giving  goddesses — but  also  to  thank  those  of  the  libraries 
belooging  to  thu  Faculty  of  Advocates  and  the  Sociuty  o£ 
Writer*  to  tho  Signet  in  Edinburgh,  which  bodies  admit  others 
beodes  their  own  members  with  remarkable  tiberality.  In  the 
library  of  the  University  of  Edinburyh  I  suppose  I  may  con- 
sider myself  at  home ;  but  I  owe  cordial  thanks  to  Dodley's 
Libnirian.  to  the  Vuiversiiy  Librarian  al  Cambridge,  and  to  the 
librarian  of  the  John  Rylande  collection  at  Manchester,  for 
informatioQ  about  books  which  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
elsewhere.  Theie  are  one  or  two  mentioned  in  the  notes  which 
I  have  not  been  able  to  ^et  hold  of  yet ;  and  I  shall  be  extremely 
obl^ed  to  any  reader  of  this  history  who  may  happen  to  know 
their  whereabouts,  and  will  uke  the  trouble  to  tell  me  of  it. 

I  am  only  the  Satan  ol  this  journey  acruss  Chaos,  and  I  dare- 
say I  have  been  drivfii  uiil  of  tlie  best  course  by  the  impact  of 
more  than  one  nitrous  cloud.  In  otlii-r  words,  I  not  merely 
daresay,  bat  am  pretty  sure,  chat  I  have  made  some  bluii<lersi 
•epedaUy  in  summary  of  readings  not  always  controllable  by 
tkrsDoe  to  the  actual  books  whou  the  matter  came  before  me 
in  print  And  I  daresay,  further,  that  these  will  be 
obvions  enough  to  specialists.  I  have  found  .<!ame  such  blunders 
even  in  the  first  vohimo,  where  the  literature  of  the  subject  was 
Car  less  estensive  and,  even  in  proportion  to  ita  ext«ut,  far  more 
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aocesaible;  and  T  have  lltotiglit  it  best  to  include  corrections" 
of  some  of  these  ia  the  present  volame,  in  order  that  those  who 
already  jxissess  the  first  may  not  be  in  an  inferior  position  to 
those  who  ac<iuire  the  new  edilion  of  it  which  is,  nr  will  shortly 
be,  ready.  When  the  work  reaches  its  close  (if  it  ever  does  so) 
will  be  the  proper  time  to  digest  and  incorporate  these  allera- 
tioDS  as  Fortune  may  allow.  The  kiadness  of  Profeeeor  Elton, 
King  Alfred  Professor  of  Baglish  in  University  College,  Liver- 
pool, of  Professor  Ker  ilenim,,  and  of  iiiy  colleague  Mr  CJregory 
Smith,  has  beyond  all  doubt  enabled  me  to  forostall  some  part  of 
tluM  corrections  in  regard  to  the  present  volume.  These  friends 
vere  obliging  enough  to  undertake  between  them  the  reading 
of  the  whole;  others  have  assisted  me  on  particular  points,  in 
regard  to  moat  of  which  1  have.  I  think,  made  due  acknowledg- 
ment in  the  notes.  Aa  before,  I  have  taken  some  trouble  with 
the  Index,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  found  usefn). 

GEOBGE  SAINTSBUKY. 


EDiHKmeR,  StfUmitr  IWl. 


ADDENDA  AND  CORRIGENDA  TO  VOL.  L 


r. 

SI ,  I.  3  from  bottom.  fi>r  "  wHttm  "  tmi  '•  othor." 

W.  L  N,/»''"i'l"'h*d">vai<"luak«h(ul." 

42.  Alienijita  tnie  been  Baanltt  to  cua&a«  Arwtutle'a  (lighting  ranMrk*  on  lm» 
to  lacra  "dciivctj."  [t  U  tru«  lluc  in  Ui*  whoU  pMMge  tlierc  in  a 
nrtoiii  oaiifuHoii  of  tlia  (ItfTaroul  ma»m  of  "  •Wution."  But  in  t-hia 
HCDtcim  AritUiUe  Iim  jiut  aaid,  rb  mpi  T^r  A/(tr  ivit  ImiKpifir — llwt  w  M 
nay.  hut  eovM>«d  tha  Mitira  gmunrl  nliirh  ho  is  gfAng  lo  disouta.     Evan  U 

^a^ifclr  L«  TiiiloDtlj  rwilrictot),  )•>' tlio  helpof  «al  b«{aira  tJ,  Ut  iTVi^iriini 

(whieb  occun  further  buck),  the  gmcnl  drift  will  reauin. 
<M,  1.  1 1.  Aoorai  «(  'T4">ur  riliml  vron^  mny. 
Br.  iMt  imc/w"  thema"  rmrJ 'the  iitui." 
91,  note*.  ooL  S,  I.  2,  for  "It"  r««d  " thtm," 
110.  L  10  Ihmd  batlom.  intfwl  "b"  Mitmii  "courQUtiitjr  "  and  "uiotv." 
M8,  »A»a.  ooL  S,  lut  lino, /m- " Ludvbria "  rtad  "Liulibria."  atuf  "«xciUnd«" 

/br  "cxeiUndn." 
tSi.  In  the  pMM^  tixnit  Pindar  I  tt»l  Ihat  my  p*npbnM  may  cnUIra)!  ttiOM 

wha  da  not  kaom  th«  original.    It  ia  VirgD  wba  '■  out-[iia<lan  Pindar" 

in  "iiuolaivw  and  tamlititjr." 
339.  It  ii  Dot  perbiif*  «ufflv[«uilv  oxplkiiioil  baio  tliai  ili«  Mjurrubiau  criticism  uu 

Etna  i*  tlie  Mme  m  ibe  U«lliaii.  plui  «n  intrvKliii;t-->ry  icnt«ti«',  Rnd  with 

•  tow  alMMliana.     Bui  the  objocllnn  Ut  mitotan,  wlilcti  ia  in  ihn  Gr««k, 

come*  partl«a]arl J  ill  /rrnt  ■  On»k. 
S98,  L  15,  "Tolaclo  ■'  it,  «f  cmine.  a  «lt|i  for  "  GranmlK." 
4»,  L  U./or  "But"  rft..i"y*L" 
440.    JfW  not*  to  cAaptrr  in    llanlr ;  TiiO  witn*  rerj'  Iwlpful  critic  who,   in  th« 

jIlArmiTiin.  olbal  ni;  atuiition  b>  a  dip,  «r  awkwariiiiaiu  nf  pxprtwiion,  a*  to 
TttaMtto'*  vonuoii  of  tha  Dt  rut-fari  (v.  (i.  40  uf  tluK  (ol.)  ilvmdwntfil  doIlo*  of 
tba  Aivyalonn.  ixir.  fluffs  kikI  xxvi.  112-I26,  The  DtM  oonutnit  Ihp  ruinarkabia 
nfcmoe  hy  BooAKtunU  of  I.iic<»  In  tho  ttttUe  Mil  ntiOK  nf  Dwtc  biingvlf,  and  iUt 
llkifimUoa  by  Lavo.  onfling  irith  tbs  vary  difficult  liu««.  61,  AS— 

*'  B  ^lul  |iia  1  runtar  (T)  oltn  iL  nittt* 
N«n  mdo  pta  <U1I*  atioall'  tltrn  illlo^"— 

I  then  ar«  hair<a-ij'ic«ii  ililfercut  rwUujfi  (uil  more  coajecUina)  for  juih  a 

~#iMnCaf,  Ite.    Snch  a  <mx  i*  rather  for  th«  coramentator  on  Duitc.     Dut  taking 

lb*  y«t«Kl  drift,  1  think  (l  p<JM>lblo  to  prinooct  ibo  ll»«  with  Qulacillnn'n  >tuay 

of  Jidlua  Fl'Wt  (r.  Tol.  i,  p,  318]  and  liis  qucatiou.  "  Du  you  waul  tu  wdta  Iwtttr 

than  y<ra  ean  T'    Tba  poet  who  will  not  aubinit  to  th«  inagnralion  nf  l.or*  or 

wkal  nut,  but  Iriea  tu  "  k<>  Iwymiil  "  it.  to  "  wrlt«  b«tt*r  llian  h"  can,"  will  ntvar 
soqH  la  finiiilMil  txmulKin.  Slii],  I  do  not  iuaial  do  thia  ;  buiI  of  couive  I  do 
»a4  maali  that  Dant*  Ibnugtit  of  QufiililiKn.  A>  for  the  nthnr  pUMiga,  in  whic-h 
dwido  Otnniealll  adociwlia^lfiw  Dknte's  wlniixatiou  uf  hiiiiwlf,  aiid  onoiiDsorla 
liMtfnturJag  hitd)  Amavt  Diuiiel  abora  oChor  PiVTaii<;al  poota,  it  is  oertainly 
■D  IntKMtiag  pj*M  of  contomporaij  "  apprMUttoD,"  and  sbould  hat*  bwn 
OMiitiantil  ai  «aoh. 
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BOOK    IV 
RENAISSANCE   CRITICISM 


"  Le  mtUtrie  da  icietaa,  o  da  artt,  o  da  ittoria  com/prae,  po*$ano 
OMer  eonvenemii  teggtUi  a  poaia,  e  a  pcaai,  part  ehe  poetieamente 
nmo  IrattaU." — Patrizii. 


CHAPTER    I. 

INTRODUCTORY — SRASUU8. 

THE    CRITIOAl.    8TAIIT1»0-P«I!in    OP    THK    BB^fAlBftUICB— NPLDKNCKS    AT 
VWK  :      alKXItlt. —  PAnTICCI^B  —  WKAKHKM      Or      VBUK&CUI-iKit — 

ftacovKKi  vr  A»vttM'  cniTictBH — SBcnniTT  or  dkfescx  AiirviHaT 
rfniTAXtsx— THE  use  o»  catnci&u  »BMiLT«xr— sot  NEi-E»8*nir.T 

AXTI-KEDIJBV.VL,   BCt    CUUHICAfa   AiO>    ASTJ-POaiTAM— KBlbMCB— tBB 
'CICeitOKtANC8'_Ta8    ■  COIXOdCrKH '— TRI    'LXTTKRI)*— DjaiBtnOTlOK 

OP  TBM  noox. 


Wb  saw,  in  the  secoiul  sectino  nf  the  Tnterchapter  which  served 
CoDclusiOD  Ui  the  first  vohiine  of  l)iis  work,  to  what  a  point 
-^^  tho  Middle  Ages  had  brought  tbu  tualcrials  aud  the 
methods  of  Literary  Criticisin,  and  what  the  new 
[ffj^  sue  with  ita  combined  opportnoiUe*  might  havB 
doDe.  We  also  endeavoured  to  indicate  generally, 
And  so  to  speak,  proleptically,  what  it  did  not  do.  It  is  now 
time  to  examine  what  it  did:  and  in  the  course  of  the  exam- 
ination to  develop  the  reasons,  the  character,  and  the  codm- 
qaencea,  both  of  ita  comntuiBion  and  of  it«  abBCculiou.' 

If  no  period  has  ever  been  more  guilty  of  that  too  uaual 


■  At  the  boginniiig  of  Bonk  lit.  I 
Ind  pncticalljr  no  tiUllEalJuM  to  nay 
gsatni  guide  to  oooIcm;  kt  U)«  b*- 
fwaiMt  of  Book  II.  nut  rary  nuj. 
B«v,  u  in  lbs  tmto  tit  M,  Expr  in 
npp)  lo  Book  I.,  I  hkve  cliMrfuUy  to 
aduinwMp  iba  (ortruciMnhJp  mkI 
bdp  erf  Mr  Joel  Elik>  Spiiigwn,  whoa* 
//uMry  */  littnwy  OMetam  U  f  At 
Bnmimmmct  appearad  tN««  Yort  Mid 
LaodMj  in  ISSS.    I  UiaII  Ur«  oou- 


■ion  la  diSor  with  Ur  SpingMn  htra 
luid  tlivra :  *n'l  Itw  oonivpiian  al  ft 
Hirtorjr  of  CriUciua  i«  nob  mine,  juat 
u,  DO  dniiH,  mine  t>  not  hia.  But 
tlw  ■iIiliKittioiw  oi  lb*  MOomt  tmidor  of 
k  prvviouiljr  untroiLdMi  pUh  to  tho 
Srat  4re  pvr)iB|a  Ui«  groALut  Lliut  t»U 
Ui  ba  *daio«l*ditiC(I  in  Miy  littnrjr  iMtk ; 
uid  ]  >ckDa«l«(l(«  ihoia  In  Mr  Spin- 
sun'*  OMe  to  Ibe  fuIlCBt  exteut  pes- 

■iUlL 
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iujualice  to  predecessors  which  we  noted,  it  is  fair  to  acftnow- 
Icdge  that  none  tiad  greater  t«mpialiouH  to  auch  Injustice.  Tlie 
breach  between  the  Ckfisical  and  the  Dark  Ages  bad  beeu 

-'  almost  aacoiiishinglj'  iL^duul — ao  graduul  that  it  has  iiecdud  no 
grent  Imnliucss  uf  paradox  to  ciinblu  mon  to  dt-iiy  that  theru 
was  any  breach  nt  all.  On  the  other  bond,  though  tlie  breach 
at  the  RenaiasaQce '  is  capable  of  being,  and  has  sometimes  been, 
mucb  exaggorat«d ;  though  it  was  preceded  by  a  considerable 
transition  period,  and  thoagb  mediieval  characteristics  BUrvived 
it  long  and  far.  yet  the  turaiui;  over  of  the  new  leaf  is  again 
iacontestable.  and  was  as  necessary  in  the  order  of  iliougbt  M 
it  is  oertaia  in  the  sequenct  of  fact. 

It  is  not  much  more  than  a  hundred  j'ears  sinca  the  French 

Revolution,  a  single  event  iu  one  department  only  of  things 

JnjtutJKft  ^clual,  was  suilicient  to  precipitate  a.  change  winch 

at  HWit.-     is  only  leas — which  some  would  liold  likely  to  be  not 

^'*'     '      lese — than  the  change  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  Dark 

Ages,  and  tbe  change  at  the  end  of  the  Middle.     At  the  Kenais- 

sance,  not  one  but  three  or  four  such  events,  in  as  many  different 

departments,  brought  their  shock  to  bear  upon  the  life  and  niind 

of  Kuropc.     The  finul  disappearance  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and 

the  apparent — perhaps,  intteed,  a  little  more  than  apparent — 

danger  of  a  wide  and  considerable  barlmrian  invasion  of  even 

Western  Europe,  with  the  balancing  of  this  after  a  sort  a  little 

later  by  tho  cttinction  of  the  Moorish  power  in  Spain,  coincided, 

as  r^ards  poUlics,  with  a  general  tendency  throughout  Europe 

V  towards  the  change  of  feudal  into  centralised  nionarcliy.  The  de- 
termination (resulting  no  doubt  from  no  single  cause,  and  taking 
eflect  after  long  preparation)  of  direct,  practical,  and  extensive 

1/  study  to  the  Classics,  especially  to  Greek,  affected  not  merely 
literature,  but  almost  everything  of  which  literature  treats.    The 

•/invention  of  printing  enormously  facilitated,  not  merely  the  study 
but,  the  diffusion  and  propagation  of  ideas  and  patterns.    The 

.  discovery  of  America,  and  of  the  aea-rou  te  to  tbe  East,  excited  that 
spirit  of  exploralLou  and  adventure  which,  once  aroused,  ia  sure 


'  Tbo  CQinptsiiita  nometinm  msdu  •• 
to  ihe  uubiEuilr  nix)  nuit  nt  kuthoritjr 
of  thii  UrtD  mif  hftv«  Mins  JuitiiHck- 


tiiin ;    but  cnn**nienc«  ui<l   (b^   tbia 
time)    lUMge   otwt   be  aUowed    thoir 
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not  to  limit  ittielf  to  the  material  world.  And,  lastly,  tlic  long* 
Uin-atencd  and  at  last  realised  protest  against  the  comiplions  of 
tlie  ClirisUaii  Chwtch,  and  ilie  doiniualion  of  the  Pope,  unsettk-d, 
directly  or  indirectly,  every  coavcntion,  every  coinpromise,  every 
»ptcd  doctrine.  In  fact,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  English  writers.'  in  what  is  perhaps  his  most  briU 
liaut  passage,  "in  the  fabric  of  habit  which  they  bad  so  labor'' 
ly  built  for  themselves,  men  could  remain  no  longer." 
Tbeir  critical  habits,  as  we  have  seen  sufficiently  in  the  last 
Book,  had  been  mainly  negative ;  and  for  this  reason,  if  for 
no  otlier,  a  considerable  critical  development  would  have  been 
ertain  to  spring  up.  But  there  were  other  reasons,  and  power* 
il  ones.  In  the  tir»t  place,  the  atmosphere  of  revolt  which  was 
abroad  necessarily  breeds,  or  rather  necessarily  itupUes.  criticism, 
few,  whom  the  equal  Jove  has  loved,  may  be  able  to  criticiee 
rhilv  aoc^uiuKJug,  approving,  even  loving  and  strvnuouEly 
lampioning ;  but  thia  eq,uity  h  not  exceedingly  common,  and 
tbe  general  tendency  of  acceptance,  and  even  of  acquiescence,  is 
distinctly  uncritical.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rebel  is  driven 
either  to  his  rebellion  by  the  exercise  of  his  critical  faculty,  or 
to  tiie  exercise  of  bis  critical  faculty  iu  order  to  justify  his 
ttbellion.  I  do  not  myself  hold  that  the  Devil  was  the  fiiBt 
critic  I  have  not  tlte  slightest  desire  to  serve  myself  and  my 
■object  hciis  to  that  spirit  unfortunate ;  but  I  recognise  the 
liec«Mity  of  some  arfrument  tn  rebut  the  filintinn. 

Aad  that  these  generalities  should  become  particular  in  refer- 
ence to  Literary  Criticism  more  especially,  there  were  additional 
ant]  momentous  inducements  of  two  diHerciit  kinds. 
In  the  hrst  place,  the  malcontents  with  the  imme- 
diate past  most  in  any  case  have  been  drawn  to  attack  the 
literary  side  of  ita  batttenients,  because  of  their  extreme  weak- 
nesa.  Everywhere  hut  in  the  two  extremities  of  the  West.  Italy 
and  Scotland  (the  latter,  owing  to  the  very  small  bulk  of  its 
literary  production,  and  the  rudimentary  condition  of  its  lait- 
gaage.  being  hardly  aa  eitception  at  all),  the  fifteenth  century, 
erta  with  a.  generous  faking  from  the  earliest  sixteenth,  had 
beeo  B  time  of  literary  torpor  and  literary  decadence,  relieved 
■  ilr  Frmxie  in  Um  op«iinx  of  bu  Riitofy. 


■■■('■  • 


Par^CiJitr. 
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only  bj  a  few — a  very  few — brilliant  individual  perfonnRncea. 
lu  Eii<;laDd  the  eucceaeors  of  Cliaucfir,  not  oouceut  witb  carrviug 
liis  nmthfjd  nnd  hie  choi(?e  of  subject  no  further,  had  almost 
incomprehenFtibly  lost  command  of  both.  In  France  the  rfU- 
toriquair  achool  of  poeUt  liad  degeneralect  less  in  form,  but  liad 
been  almost  uciually  uuablc  lo  show  au;  progress,  or  wen  any 
WeahuM*  "i*''"t*i"c<l  command,  of  matter.  Geriiiftiiir  was  far 
<if  VtTHac-  worse  than  either.  If  fliaiieer  himself  could  criticise, 
"^'  indirectly  but  opeiilj".  the  faults  of  the  slill  vigorous 
and  beautiful  romance  —  of  the  romance  which  in  tii»  own 
country  was  yet  to  boast  Ciivster  in  verse  and  Malory  in  pro8« 
— how  much  more  must  any  one  with  sharp  sense  and  sound 
taste.  8t  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenlh  centurj*,  have  been 
tempted  to  apply  some  similar  process  to  the  fossilised  formalism 
of  rondeau  and  hallatle  ;  to  the  lifeleas  and  lumbering  allegory 
of  the  latest  "Rose"  imitations;  to  tlie  "aureate,"  or  rather 
tinselled,  bombast  of  Cliastellain  and  Robertet? 

But,  as  it  bappuned,  no  iucuasideruble  part  of  the  newly  di»- 
inlerrcd  classics  dwill  with  this  vury  suVyect  of  Literary  Criti- 
litmverv  ciain»«"d.  having  been  most  tiej,'lecled,  was  certain  to 
^Aveitnt  be  most  attended  to.  I^ler  niediii^val  practice  had 
CHttcum.  prgvided  iho  examples  of  disease:  earlier  olusaicol 
theory  was  to  providt-  tho  remedy.  Plain,  llie  most  cherished 
of  the  recovered  treflsure.t,  had — in  his  own  peculiarway.no 
doubt  —  criticised  very  largely;  the  PoHus  and  the  JihdariB 
were  ^iiicltly  set  afresh  before  the  new  age  in  the  originala; 
Um^ee  had  always  been  known  ;  Quintilian  was,  since  Rhetoric 
had  not  yet  fallen  into  disfavour,  studied  direct ;  *  and,  berore  the 
sixteenth  century  was  half  over,  Longinus  himself  had  been  vin- 
earthed  and  presented  to  a  world  which  (if  it  had  chosen  to 
attend  thereto)  was  also  for  the  first  time  furnished  witb  Danle'a 
critical  performance.^  With  such  an  arsenal;  willi  such  a  dis- 
poaitioii  of  mind  abroad  ;  and  with  .'^uch  real  or  itnagined  ene* 


I  Tlie  mm.}JiU  Ust  ww,  m  U  woII 
known,  uot  JtMt<>v«r«i  {\ij  Poggin  nl 
Si  OhIWii)  till  Ui*  ttftetutli  •i»utury 
bad  imrly  tiUeil  it*  wcuiid  ilecule.  trul 
tli«  book  l»cl  bean  *tudi*il  luiijc  l>efor«. 

*  Vmj  ifrMt  iiiflunnciv  <:□  eizteeulh, 


And  oven  on  iui<mtl*mith,  oiiitury  criti- 

hapi  oorrvclly,  awJinic^  W  ttic  ifnin- 
maticil  worki  uid  TDranUui  Soholu 
uf  DoniktuB. 
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■Hies  to  attack,  it  would  have  been  odd  if  tlie  forces  of  cHticitaa, 
•o   long  disorganised,  and  indeed  disenibodied,  hod  QOl  taken 
formidable  ghape. 

There  was,  however,  yet  another  influence  which  is  not  very 

L«uy  lo  «atimat«,  aod  which  hua  sowcLiuius  purhapii  bct-ii  not 

rritiemiiii      9"'^  rightly  csMinated,  but  whii.:h  iimtimlitwdly  bad 

i^ifftme*     a  g^at  deal  to  do  with  the  matter.     Almost  as  soO'n 

as — almost  liefore  indeed — the  main  battle  «f  the 

B«n»i«jiaucu  engaged  itself,  certain  pheaomeoa,  not 

nnuaual  in  similar  cases,  made   their  appearance.      Men  of 

letters.  hamani»t3,  students,  were  necessarily  the  protagonists 

of  revolt  or  reform.     There  had  always,  as  we  have  seen,  been 

m  certain  jealou«y  of  Letters  on  the  part  of  the  Church ;  and 

this  was  not  likely  to   be  lessened   in    the   new  arrangement 

of  circuiustaDCo.     But  the  jealotiBy  v&s  by  no  means  coutioed 

to  the  party  of  order  and  of  the  defence.    It  had  been  uecessaiy, 

or  it  would  have  had  no  rank-and-file,  for  the  attack  to  enlist 

rtbe  d«acendant8  of  the  old  Lollards  and  other  opponents  of  the 

liah  Church  in  diflerent  countries.      But  in  tlie^e.  to  no 

extent,  and  in  men  like  Calviu,  when  they  made  their 

ippearancc,  perhaps  still  more,  the  Piirilnn  dialike  of  Art,  nud 

Tof  Literature  as  part  of  Art,  waj<  even  more  rampant  than  in 

the  obecarest  of  ohKuri  viri  on  the  Cntliolic  and  Conservative 

LaJda     And  so  men  of  letters  had  not  merely  to  attack  what 

[kh«y  thought  unworthy  and  obsolete  foes  of  literature,  but  to 

jdefend   literature   it«elf  from   their  own  political  and  eccleai- 

|«aiical  allies. 

The  line  which  they  took  bad  been  taken  before,  and  was  no 
doubt  partly  sugi^ested  to  them  by  Boccaccio  in  the  remarkable 
JV  Ume  af  *"*'*''  already  referred  to' — the  De  Oentalogia  fkorvm 
— which  was  repeatedly  printed  in  the  early  days  of 
the  press.  There  can  be  very  lillJe  <iuestioii  that 
thi«  anticipates  the  peculinr  tone  of  what  we  may  call  antl- 
Platonic  FiatoniBm,  which  is  so  noticeable  in  the  Italian  critics 
of  the  Ilenaissance,  and  which  was  caught  fmm  them  by 
K[^;1ishtuen  of  great  note  and  worth,  from  Sidney  to  Milton. 
Tbe  excellent  historian  of  thti  subject — whom  I  have  already 

'  Vol.  i.  p.  M  ij. 


\ 
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qootad.  a&d  mr  indabiwla—  lo  wkcn  bmk  aoC  be  mpfosei 
to  bt  npodkiad  b>c«iwe  1  enmot  agree  with  him  on  som 
inporunt  pointi — m,  I  Ihink,  entirely  wToag  in  tpee^ig;  of 
ral  'diftntst  of  litenttire.'*  while  the  iSUdDent  willi 
be  snirpanB  thia,  that  "  popalar  titermlere  bad  (alleo  iaU> 
(tecmjr,  uiil,  in  its  ooDtempanfj  fonu,  wax  beoeaUi  serioas  con- 
rideratiDB,'**  is  ao  awoBiBbin^  that  I  fear  we  mtat  class  it  with 
tktm  puHna  tyiwjrfiiiw  of  whicb  ooi  gasenl  HMtto  speaks. 
In  tu4  ooatezt  Mr  SpiaBwa  menboos, «  exanplet  ol  nedtRv&l 
tiralTiimi  of  litcntnve,  Ri^csitias,  Isidore,  Jokn  of  SaliBbiUT 
Durte,  Bowcda.    What  "poftQW  (bjr  which  I  presume  is 
meant  nniacnlar)  Gtentore  ww  tbere  in  the  times  of  Fnlgentios 
«r  of  laidon  t    Is  not  tbe  statement  that  "  pupnlar  literature 
bad  fitUn  inln  decay'   in  tbe  time  of  I>aiit«  self-exploded! 
Aad  the  mm»  wqr  be  said  of  Boccaccio.     As  for  John  of 
Saliibiiry.  he  oeruunlj.  as  we  hare  seen.'  was  not  much  of 
cdlie  te—eli ;  bat  that  popular  Uteratore  was  decaying  in 
tine  is  a  statetaeot  which  do  one  wbo  knows  tbe  CKatuenu 
Omim  and  the  Arthurian  Legend  can  accept  for  oite  moment 
wlnle  ibe  documents  also  quoted  tupra,  tbe  Labyrinthus.  tbi 
.IWea  Atfria,  and  tbe  rest — entirely  disprove  any  "  distrust "  ol 
letter 

Tbe  tmtb  is.  with  snbDuasion  to  Mr  Spingant,  that  there  never 

WW  any  sneh.  except  from  the  Paritan-ieli^ous  side,  sad  that 

-i-     I        this  was  by  no  means  spedaUy  oonspicuous  in  the 

«n^  ■■*>-  Middle  Ag«&   Tbe  "  Defence  of  Poesy,"  and  of  liters-  ■ 

tnre  geaeially.  wlijcfa  aoimates  meQ  so  different  as 

land  MUtoo.  as  Scaliger  and  Sidney,  is  no  dir^t  revolt 

Middle  Ages  at  all,  but,  as  has  beeu  said,  a  d)»- 

r  Av  Dtmv,  in  tbe  first  place,  a;;EBin3l  tb<^  severer  and  more 

putisans  of  Catholicism,  who  were   disposed    to 

of  letters  as  Reformers,  and  literBture  as  the  instru- 

o(   SefoRDstMo;   secondly,  and  much  more  urgently, 

Ibe  l*untan  and  Philistine  variety  of  pToteetontism 

i^  .-A.  |k  Z.     0«  tke  uaaiMd,  v  «m  tbIbmI,  if  M  all,  for 

T^f  ^fcni  b  ttii  mwltj  iw  ^iMlltMlhulMMUaagUiit."   Wha.t 

ttel  to  th*  mUto  vcntlMe-'qaatilin"' 

«^  ■  Vol  i.  p.  «14  MM. 
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itsdl,  which  80  soon  turned  against  its  literary  lenders  nnd 
aU)i&  And  the  special  fonu  which  this  dcfcace  took  was  in 
tun  mainly  conditioned,  not  hy  anti-medifpval  animus,  l>ut  in 
pwt  by  the  cJrcutnatAnces  of  the  case,  in  part  by  the  charflcter 
ol  ibe  critical  ueapoos  which  men  (ound  in  their  new  arsenal 
^  tlie  Classics. 

Ckaical  Criticism,  as  we  have  seen  in  iliu  preceding  volume, 

W  invariably  id  theory,  and  almost  as  inmriably  in  practice, 

^^__,_  .   confined  itself  wholly  or  mainly  to  the  consideration 

of  "  the  subject."  Although  Aristotle  himself  hod  not 

*ttiued  tJte  special  pleasure  of  art  and  the  various  kinds  of  art, 

»itlioagh  Plato,  in  distrusting  and  denoiineing,  had  admitted 

tfce  psychagcgic  (acuities  thereof;  yet  nobody  e.tCBpt  Loui^inus 

t>ad  boldly  identified  the  cJiief  end  of  it  with  "  tiuuaport," 

Dot  with  persuasion,  with  edificatiou,  or  anything  of  the  kind. 

'Ac(!<^(^gly.  those  who  !ookc/l  to  the  ancients  to  help  them 

ftgiunst  the  (Hvoiri  Viri  od  the  ooe  hand,  and  agaiDst  good 

t'aritan  folk  like  our  own  Aecham  on  the  other,  were  aLmost 

boond  to  keep  the  pleasure  of  poetry  and  literature  genBrally 

to  the  background ;  or,  if  they  brought  it  to  the  front  at  all.  to 

extol  it  and  defend  it  on  ethical  and  philosophical,  not  on 

Mthetio  grouoda.    Taking  a  hint  from  their  "sweet  enemy" 

Flato,  from  Plutarch,  and  from  such  neo-Platonic  utterances  as 

that  tractate  of  Plotinns,  which  has  been  discussed  in  its  plioct,^ 

tbsy  set  themselves  to  prove  that  poetry  was  not  a  sweet 

lileasaut  deceit  or  corrupting  influence  in  the  republic,  but  a 

ttroaghold  and  rampart  of  religious  and  phjlosophtcal  bnith. 

Calling  in  turn  Aristotle  to  their  assistance,  and  working  him 

iu  with  his  master  and  rival,  they  dwell  with  re- 

^^^^^     doubled  and  at  length  altogether  misleading  and 

misled  enurgy  on  "  Action,"  "  Unity,"  and  the  like. 

Ajtd  when  they  did  consider  form  it  was,  always  or  too  often, 

fnuD  the  belittling  point  of  view  of  the  ancients  themselves  in 

ipftit,  and  from  the  meticuloue  point  of  view  of  Horace  (who 

bad  always  been  known)  id  detail.     Here  and  tliere  in  such  a 

Biui  as  £rasDius  (v.  injra),  who  was  nothing  if  not  sensible,  wc 

fed  the  Gellian  and  Macrobian  particularisms  taken  up  with  a 

'  Vol.  L  pp.  87,  88. 
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really  pro^^re&sive  twist  towards  inquiry  aa  to  tlie  bearing  of 
thew  particularities  oii  the  pleasure  oi  llie  reader.  But  Rmsmus 
waa  writing  in  the  "false  dawn";  the  I'uritan  tyranny  of 
Prol«stanti8iii  on  the  one  sid«,  and  of  the  Catholic  revival 
on  the  other,  had  not  brought  back  a  partial  night  aii  yet; 
and  some  of  the  best  ob  well  as  some  of  the  worst  character- 
iMicfl  of  the  new  age  inclined  thone  nf  his  immediate  succeesora 
rather  than  cuntem^iurari^s,  who  adopted  criticism  directly,  to  M 
quite  diOt-Tuat  ways.  ■ 

It  would,  however,  be  a  {glaring  omission  if  the  critical 
position  of  Krasnius  himself  were  not  set  forth  at  some 
l*ngth>  Standing  as  he  does,  the  most  eminent 
"'"'  literary  tigure  of  Kiirope  on  the  bridge  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  nothing  if  not  critical  as 
he  is  tu  hie  general  temperament,  and  on  the  textual  and 
ex^j^etical,  if  not  on  the  Klrictly  literary  sides  of  the  Art,  one 
of  its  gnuit  hiaCuricftl  tjgnres — his  absence  from  this  gallery 
would  be  Justly  n-garded  as  inexcusable.  And  if  his  voluiiunous 
work  douii  not  yield  ua  very  much  within  the  more  special  and 
fally  enfTanchisiug  lines  of  our  system,  it  might  be  r^arded  aa  ■ 
a  enHicient  answer  to  eay  that  the  imperfection  of  the  vernac- 
ulars, hia  own  couceiuratioii  ou  particular  forms  of  Biblical  and 
patristic  text-criticiam,  and  that  peculiar  cosmopolitanism  which 
made  him  practicially  of  no  country  at  all,  served  to  draw  him 
away  from  a  practice  in  which  he  would,  but  for  these  circani- 
Htances  and  oou<litioiiff,  huve  oertaiiily  indulged. 

It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  Erasmns  would  ever 
have  made  a  capital  figure  as  a  purely  literary  critic.  Very 
great  man  of  letters  as  he  was,  and  almost  wholly  literary  as 
were  his  interesU,  those  interests  were  suspiciously  directod 
towards  the  applied  rather  than  the  pure  aapceta  of  literature — 
were,  in  short,  per  se  rather  scientific  lliau  literary  proper.  It 
is  at  least  noteworthy  thai  the  Ciceronitin^ta  (though  Erasmus 
was  tindniihtedly  on  the  rii<hl:  side  in  it)  wa8  directed  agaiust  a 

'  IvrMdiuii  ia  >ti!1  oaij  ivhUUc  m  b  IT03<S).     It  in  i  Uiouwind  jiiliM  that 

wbolv,  or  id  gambuiation  vt  U«  r*«lly  tliii  ware  ImpoilACl  lltonry  wprk,  at 

liufiortsiit  literary  work,  in  the  fulio*  loiat,  hiui  nut  Impii  t«-ei]it«d  tugetlier 

of    Bektiu   IthcDKniu    [S  veil*.,    IUal«t  ftecoMiblj  >uid  clioajj]}-. 
UM-l)  or  L*  Cl«rc  (10  rol*..  Lyov, 
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purelj-  litentr;*  folly,  af;ainst  an  exa(>gerattoii  of  oiie  of  the 

tMt«9atid  appetites  which  spur  on  the  critic.     And  it  is  almost 

ABaagb  to  read  the  Ada^ia  and  Apofkik^gmata^hooVsi  much 

lDigotC«n  now.  bat  written  with  enortnous  zest  and  pains  by 

him,  and   received  with  corresponding  attention  and  respect 

hy  two  whole  ceaturica  at  Ivasi — tu  bvu  how  much  ie  there 

left  oat  which  a  literary  critic  jntr  samj  could  iioL  but  have 

said. 

The  OiamiiaTUta,  however,  must  receive  a  little  fuller  treat- 
ment, both  because  of  its  intimate  connection  with  our  subject, 
j^  and  because  liardljr  any  work  of  Erasmus,  except  the 

CSovrotU-  Colloquint.  so  definitely  estates  him  in  the  new  posi- 
*"*^  tion  of  critical  man  uf  leliera,  as  distinguished  from 
tbftt  of  philosophical  or  rhetorical  tcaclicr.  The  piece '  (whicb 
Imu  foritfl  accond  title  lit  Optima  Dicetuii  Gmfrr.)  lUd  iiutappear, 
mod  conld  not  have  appeared,  very  early  in  his  career.  He 
might  even,  in  the  earlier  part  of  that  career,  have  been  stow  lo 
reoogDise  the  popular  exaggeration  which,  as  in  the  other 
mmtter  of  the  IE4?forniation  itself,  struck  his  maturcr  iuU-U 
ligBoee.  He  glances  at  its  genesis  in  divers  of  his  letters,  to 
Budxus.  to  Alciatua,  and  others,  from  1527  onwards,  and  the 
chief  "  begetter  "  of  it  seems  to  have  been  the  Flemish  scholar, 
IiODgolius  (Chiifllophe  de  Ix>iigu<.'il).  who  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  short  life  was  nctaalty  very  ntich  siuch  a  fanatic  as  the 
Noaopcmus  of  the  dialogue.  Thin  person  is  described  by  his 
trienda  Bulcphunis  and  Hyixilo^us  as  dim  mbicumiulug,  ohe- 
suiiu,  Vftwrihtu  et  fratiu  undtjut  sru/fM4«,  but  now  an  austere 
abadow.  who  ba«  no  aspiration  in  life  but  to  be  "  Ciceruuiaii.*' 
In  order  to  achieve  this  distinction,  he  has  given  his  days  and 
m'gbu  wholly  to  the  study  of  Cicera  The  "  copy "  of  his 
Ciceronian  Ivxicon  would  already  overload  two  stout  i>orters. 
He  has  noted  the  difl'oring  eenee  of  every  word,  whether  alone 
or  in  context;  and  by  the  actual  occurrence,  not  merely  of  the 
word  itself,  but  of  its  form  and  case,  he  will  be  absolutely 
governed.     Thus,  if  you  are  to  be  a  true  Ciceronian,  you  may 


t  Pint  pfwUwl  kt  Bulv,  n-ii.  tW- 
dn  tk«  genenl  aditicma,  tliora  are 
MM  MfM«te  rcpriiita  lt.g„  Oifoni. 


ISPSV    fliit  it  uugtit  la  liave  ilund  ttiv 
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say  omattis  and  omatistimui,  bul  not  omatior ;  vrhUe,  though 
ntuntva  ie  permitted  to  you,  both  comparative  and  superlative 
tn  barred.  In  the  same  way,  he  will  only  pass  the  actual 
cases  and  numbers  fcund  in  the  Ari)iuat«;  though  eveiy  one 
but,  let  us  say,  the  dative  plural  occurs,  the  faithful  must  not 
presume  to  usurp  tliat  dative.  Further,  he  intends  to  reduce 
tlie  whole  o(  Cicero  to  ()uantitative  rhythm,  fully  spedfied :  nod 
in  hia  own  writing  he  thinks  he  has  doue  well  if  he  accompliaheo 
one  short  period  iu  a  winter  night.  The  piece  begins  with  the 
characteristic  EraAniian  banter, — ^Nosoponua  is  a  bachelor,  and 
Bulephorus  observes  that  it  is  just  ae  well,  for  kis  wife  would  in 
the  circumsUiUKes  either  make  lui  irruption  into  the  study,  and 
turn  it  topsy-turvy,  or  console  herself  with  somebody  else  in 
some  other  place, — but  by  degrees  becomes  more  serious,  ftod 
euds  with  a  sort  of  adjuiitment  of  must  ancient  and  many 
modern  Latin  writere  to  the  Ciceronian  point  of  view. 

That  Erasmus,  with  hi^  usual  ehrewdnees,  hits  the  great 
blot  of  the  time — the  merely  literal  and  "Capernaite"  inter- 
pretulion  of  the  classics — is  perhaps  le^s  surprisiug  than  that 
he  sbould  hit  auch  much  later  erases  as  the  Flaubertian  devo- 
I  tioii  of  u  night  to  a  clause,  and  the  still  previ\leut  reluctance  of 
many  really  literary  persons  to  allow  a  reasonable  analogy  and 
extension  from  the  actual  practice  of  autliority.  It  was  inevit- 
able that  he  should  oQend  the  pedants  (from  Scaliger  down- 
wards), and  bo  attacked  by  them  with  the  usual  scurrility  ;  and 
it  is  not  quite  certain  that  any  but  very  few  of  his  readers 
thoroughly  sympathised  with  him.  In  this  as  in  other  mntKr« 
be  was  not  so  much  before  his  time  {for  the  tinix!  of  thd  wise 
is  a  nunc  staTis),  as  outside  of  the  time  of  his  contemporaries. 
But  even  here  we  eee  that  he  was  still  of  that  time  ru  well. 
He  baa  no  real  sympathy  with  the  vernaculars,  nor  any  com- 
prehension o(  the  fact  that  they  are  on  equal  literary  terms 
with  the  classical  tongues ;  and  even  in  regard  to  tliis — oven 
when  he  is  vindicating  the  freedom  of  the  letter — his  thoughts 
are  fixed  on  the  letter  niHinly. 

That  it  was  bclt«r  so,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Literary  criticism 
proper  could  wuit:  correction  of  tlie  media-vol  habit  of  indis- 
criminate acceptance  o(  texts  could  not     And  still,  as  it  is,  we 
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vn  from  Erasmus  not  »  little  agreeable  mat«rial  of  thnt  kind 
which  we  hav«  ledatoaeljr  gftthercd  in  the  preceding  voIudic  ; 
which,  from  mea  like  him,  we  eiiall  uot  ne^^lect  iu  this;  but 
(or  which  there  will  be  decreasingly  little  and  lees  room,  both 
her«  and  still  wore  in  the  "oat  impoeaible"  tliird. 

Coiuideriiig  the  very  wide  range  in  aubject  of  the  Colloq^tiu} 
it  is  Qot  quite  iusiguificaiit  that  literary  niBllers  have  bat  a 
Tht  small  place  iu  theui ;  there  is  perhaps  moru  sigiiiti- 

Colloque*.  c^Dce  slill  in  the  nature  of  the  trt-atnaent  where  it 
does  occur.  Tlie  chief  loeus  is  inevitably  the  Convivium,  Paeti- 
aim,  where,  except  the  account  of  the  feast  itself,  and  the  excel* 
leal  by-play  with  the  tcrmugaut  gouvcnuinU  Mai^aret,  llie  whole 
pieoe  i4  hteraty,  and  in  a  mannor  criticul.  But  the  loHuuer  is 
wholly  verbal ;  or  else  cooccrued  with  the  very  mint  and  anise 
of  ionn.  A  various  reading  in  Terence  frou]  a  codex  of  Lin* 
acre's  \  the  poeaibility  of  elidiuj:;  or  slurriug  the  coiisuuantal  v ; 
whether  £jrilis  in  the  Palinode  to  Canidia  is  a  noun  or  a  verb ; 
whether  the  Ambrosian  rhymes  are  to  be  ttoanned  on  strict 
metrical  principles;  the  mistaken  made  by  Latin  translators  of 
Ariciatle, — this  is  Uie/aira^  libelhdi,  I  must  particularly  beg 
10  be  undursluod  aa  not  in  the  h-ast  slighting  thtiSB  diseussioDS. 
lliey  had  to  be  done ;  it  in  our  great  dt^bt  on  this  sido  to  the 
Keoaissatice  thai  it  got  over  the  doing  of  them  for  us  in  ao 
loanycaBee  ;  ihcyarcthc  nct-easary  preliminary  to  all  criticism — 
nay,  they  are  un  important  port  of  criticism  itself.  But  they 
are  only  the  mdimenta. 

Ttie  Concio,  siw  Mfrdardus.  after  an  explanation  of  the  oQ'ena- 
ive  eub-litle  (which  has  less  of  good-huiuoured  superiority, 
ad  tuore  of  the  snappish  Humanist  temper,  thau  is  usual  with 
Emmas),  declines  into  similnr  matters  of  reading  and  render* 
ing— bere  in  rufuience  not  to  profane  but  to  sacred  literntuiif. 
And  the  curious  Confiietat  Tkalia:  ci  BaTbariei,  which  is  more 
dramatically  arranged  than  moat  of  the  Coltoquits,  and  may  ev«D 
havetftkenahint  from  the  French  M.otaVity  of  Seiftiee et  Ameiye* 


Morim)  in  2  •rdU.  (Lxipaic ; 
'  r.  E.  Fiiumitt.  TheStrt  Fraita^ 


iSl  iq.  It  ii  not  %t  All  itnpoiaibl*  tiiu 
the  iiiiJoliiciliicu  Riay  Im  the  otlicr 
way,  Tlw  datm  vf  th«**  pl«ca*  «r* 
•ntj  unveruiu. 
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loses,  as  it  nifiy  seem  to  ur,  an  opportunity  of  being  critical 
in  the  bi-jit  and  real  kind.  The  antagonists  exchange  a  fjood 
d<>jtl  of  abuse,  which  on  Thaliti'«  part  oxteuds  to  somv  uiL-dii*.- 
val  writers  cited  by  Bttrlmrios  ^itniong  whom  our  poor  old  fritmd 
John  of  Garlandift  nthcr  unfairly  Hf^nres),  and  the  piece,  which 
is  short,  ends  with  a  contest  in  actual  citation  of  verse — Leon- 
ine  and  scholastic  enough  oo  the  pan  of  ftarbaries,  gracefully- 
enough  pastickai  from  the  classics  on  the  part  of  Thalia.  But  _ 
Ernsmua  either  dcliber&tely  declines,  or  simply  does  not  per-fl 
ceive,  the  opcQing  f^vcn  for  a  crilical  indication  of  the  charms 
of  purity  aad  the  deformities  of  bu-barUm. 

To  thread  tlie  mighty  miue  of  the  I^tirrt '  completely,  for  Una 
critical  utterances  to  be  picked  up  there,  were  more  tempting 
than  strictly  incumbent  on  the  present  adventurer,  who  ha», 
however,  not  neglected  a  reasonable  essay  at  the  adventure. 
The  adroit  and  good-humoured  attempt  to  soothe  the  poetic 
discontent  of  Eobanus  Hesaus.  who  thou<;ht  Erasmus  had  not 
paid  him  proper  attention.^  contains,  for  instance,  a  little  matter 
of  the  kind,  and  several  retereuoes  to  contemporary  Lalia  poets. 
The  most  important  thing,  perhaps,  is  the  opinion — sensible  as 
usual  with  the  writer — that,  as  the  kuowled^  of  CJreok  becomes 
more  and  more  extended,  tiraaslation  of  it  into  Latin  is  more 
and  more  lost  labour.  Bat  Krasnius,  as  we  should  expect,  evi- 
dently has  more  at  heart  the  tjuestiouA  <.A  "  reading  and  render- 
ing" which  till  hLs  correspondence  with  Bud.<i!us  and  ottiers. 
To  take  the  matter  in  ordt-r.  »  curious  glimpse  of  the  literary 
manners,  as  well  as  the  literary  judgments,  of  the  time  is 
afforded  by  an  enclosure  iu  a  letter  to  John  Watson  of  Cam- 
bridge. Watson  wanted  to  know  what  Erasmus  had  been  doing, 
and  Erasmus,  answering  inditrctly,  sends  him  »  letter  on  the 
subject  by  one  Adrian  Barland  of  Louvaiu  to  his  brother.  Some 
incidentaJ  expressions  here  about  Kuripides  as  nohUisii'm'Us  fioeta, 
aiid  Apuleiua  aa   ^TQAat:\vt\i  pestUtntiamiiaa  faetiiaa.  are  more 


<  1  iiM  tliv  Lon<li>u  fulEu  uf  iei'2. 
where  the  letter  lo  Uai*u»,  the  KifUi 
«( UieTweBty-ainUi  bonk,  willbsfiiuoil 
•t  col.  Hi)7.I0,  I  wi.}.  Mr  KioLoU' 
eiocUciil  rwTsngmKTiit  liol  li«pn  mvHi]' 
•Ue.     Bui  even  iu  fint  v<itui)i«  t\a\y 


•lifMAm)  wtieii  {.Ilia   Uiok   mw  in  t!tm 
jiriiiUr's  luiiils, 

<  Hmmur.  it  omy  bn  not  niporaiK-ii* 
lo  w,]r,  Hriw  me  nf  l)iu  ■ulliijn  at  tlie 
£pitlolrr  Obteumt-um,  nai  ill  Tprap  one 

of  Uioverjr  best  HuoiuUtiaf  Germuiy. 
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T&loable  to  us  than  the  copious  Isiidations  of  Barlsnd  on  Eras> 
yn,  mu«'   own    work,   which  pasa  without    any  "  Spare 

'  iMttn.  my  bluiilies!"  from  the  recipient  and  transDiitter. 
We  note  that  the  moral  point  of  view  is  Htill  uppennoet, 
though  cbe  obBervations  are  t«ken  from  u  diffurcni  iiof;le. 
AiistopbaDM  would  li»v«  regarded  Kuripides  m  much  moi-e 
"  pcatileDtt"  momlly  speaking,  than  Aputetus;  The  long  and 
liiMHiiiliilj  I  iiiiniliiiii  iiliiij  letter  (ii.  1)  to  Loo  the  T4inth  con- 
tains aome  pmise  of  Politiuu  uud  much  of  Jerome,  on  whom 
Eresmns  vnxa  then  eng^ed;  and  while  the  lan>;iiagc  of  this 
oorrctipoodence  luiturallr  abounds  in  Ciceronian  hyiwrbolc,  it  is 
DOC  insignilicant  that  Enuiuus  describes  the  Father  with  the 
lioa  aa  omni  int^enere  litterarutn  aboolutvuimm,  which,  assuming 
any  real  meaniDg  in  it,  is  not  qaibv  criticHi,  though  Jerome  was 
eenninly  do  smalt  man  of  lettera.  The  letter  to  Henry  Bovill 
(ii,  10),  whicli  cootAiDS  the  famous  story  of  "  niiimpaimus"  and 
"•umprnmos,"  as  well  as  the  almost  equally  famous  account  of 
tlie  studies  of  the  Univeraity  of  Cambrid}{fl  in  th^  ninth  decade 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  contains  also  &  notable  division  of  his 
own  Clitics  of  tlie  unfavourable  kind.  They  are  ant  adtv  morosi 
ut  nikii  <nnKino  pTt)b€tU  niti  quod  ipn/aeiwU;  aut  adto  ttolidi  tU 
niJiiJ  teniiant ;  ant  adtc  Hvpidi  ul  twe  Ugant  yuod  carjmnt ;  axU 
adioindceti  tU  nOul  judxttni ;  anl  adto  gloria  j^ni  avidiqtu  vt 
eorpmdtx  aliorum  laftrribus  nM  laurtem  parctU.  And  tbeir  child- 
reo  are  alive  witli  us  unto  this  day. 

There  is  a  very  curious,  hiilf  modest  and  severe,  half  conBdent 
eriticism  of  his  own  verses  in  ii.  2S.  He  admits  that  there  i^ 
□othiog  "tumultuous"  in  tlieni,  "no  torrent  overUowing  its 
banks,"  do  dtiuetia:  but  claims  elegance  end  Atticism.  It 
would  be  perhaps  unfair  to  attach  the  character  of  deliberate 
eriticid  ultAfance  to  his  efVusive  laudution  of  the  style  of  Colet 
in  an  early  letter  (v.  4,  dated  1 49t*,  hut  Mr  Set5l>u)iiu  has  thrown 
doubt  on  these  dates,  and  Mr  liicbola  appears  to  be  completely 
rediscribuiing  them),  as  /tlaeuiua  atdattu  inaffccifitiu;,  fonlis 
HmpitliMimi  in  morem  dUimmo  e  paiore  $eatens.  t^vaiit,  mi 
imdiqiu  nimilu,  apertiu,  rim}tla,  ntodtstitt  pltntu,  niKU  tuqvam 
Mmbtiu  tetUfTt  tonlorti  contnrlfoti.  But  it  is  interesting,  and  sig* 
Diflcant  of  his  own  pcrforinacces,  ait  is  the  companson  (v.  19) 
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of  Jerome  and  Cicero  as  nusMn  of  rhetoric.  Tbe  9omewha' 
mteinpemt«  and  promiscuood  oontempt  of  medieval  writing 
wliicli  afijiears  in  ihv  Coiijtictus  {vide  supra)  reappears,  with  tho 
ver}'  sainv  tiamcA  meniiouctt,  in  an  epistle  (vii.  3),  Gomtlio  iSuo, 
of  1490,  whivli,  if  il  be  rightly  dftUsil,  must  be  long  anterior  to 
Uio  Colloquy.  But  &  much  more  importaiil  expression  of 
critical  opinion  ihao  any  of  those  appears  in  v.  30  to  Auimon- 
iiu.  where  Erasmus  gives  his  views  on  poetry  at  large.  They 
ure  much  what  we  should  stiapect  or  expect  beforehand.  Sotae  _ 
folk,  lie  says.  Uiiak  that  a  poem  Is  not  a  poem  unless  you  pokal 
in  oil  tlie  gods  from  heaven,  and  from  earth,  and  from  under 
tbe  varth.  Jfr.  baa  always  tiked  poetry  which  is  at.  no  greab 
distaiicu  from  prose — but  the  htst  prote}  He  likes  rhotorical 
poetry  au<l  puulioiil  rhcloric.  Ue  does  not  care  for  far-Fetched 
thoughts :  lot  tho  poot  stick  to  his  subject,  but  give  fair  atten- 
tion to  smoothness  of  versiKoation.  "  Prose  and  sense,"  in  short : 
viili  a  little  rhetoric  and  versificatioa  added.  ■ 

Hill  OQ  such  matters  he  alvays  touches  lightly,  and  with 
tiltltf  oUbontion ;  and  to  see  where  his  real  interest  lay  we 
have  but  to  turn  to  the  above-quoted  verbal  discussions  with 
Kudn'UB  on  ttie  one  hand,  to  the  minute  and  well  -  known  ■ 
account  of  More's  life  and  oonvei«Btiun  given  to  IIutl«n  id  V 
X.  30  on  tlio  other.  Xor  do  I  think  that  it  ia  worth  while 
to  extend  to  the  remaining  tw<Mhirds  of  lb«  letters  ibe  mnro 
exact  «njniuatiou  which  has  here  been  given  to  the  first  third 
or  thcnabouu.* 

One*  more,  far  be  it  from  any  reasonable  person  to  blame 
Enuinus,  or  any  of  his  immediate  oouteniporanes,  for  not  diHog 
what  it  WM  trot  tWr  diief  twauMss  to  da  That  ctu«f  bitriimna. 
in  tha  diraetion  of  criticism,  was  to  shake  off  tbe  critical  pro> 
iiiii  ■iwiiiw  of  tba  Middla  Ages,  to  insist  on  tfa«  impocttBoa 
«C  MXMnto  ttxta  tad  wtact  renderinga,  lo  atigmatHe  the  Mtoal 

t  MM  wHVw  yterati  enmm  «wd     ».  It  U*Mk«te  «w  A*  vml^m 
*  froM.  mJI  i|rtiifc,  mm  imft  mm-      ml    RvMniMt):    x*B.    11   (dbw    to 
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iMrbaruuii,  the  mere  mu»ipsimu4,  which  h&ti  uo  doabi  too  often 
laken  the  plju:e  not  only  of  pure  claaaical  Latinity,  not  only 
of  the  line  if  not  classical  Latin  of  Tertullian  and  Augiifttine 
and  Jerome,  bat  of  tlist  exquisite  "sport"  the  Ijitin  of  the 
early  Middle  Age  hytnns,  to  hammer  Oreek  into  men's  heads 
(iir  elavwhere),  to  clear  u]*  tlit;  confusion  of  dates  and  limes  and 
Tftlnee,  which  had  put  the  false  Calliethenes  on  a  level  with 
Airifto,  and  exalted  Dares  above  Homer.  Even  the  literary 
beaaty  of  the  classics  themselves  was  not  their  main  affair; — 
tliey  had  to  incalcate  school-work  rather  than  Univemty  work, 
Univeraity  work  rather  than  the  raaturer  study  of  literature. 
or  the  verodculars  it  was  best  llmt  iliey  should  say  nothiug: 
for  except  lluliau  uone  was  iu  a  very  >;ood  suite,  atid  Hnmuoiste 
urere  much  more  likely  to  apeak  iioadvisedly  with  their  lips  if 
tfaey  did  speak  on  the  subject  They  worked  their  work :  well 
were  it  for  all  if  others  did  the  same. 

For  the  leasona  giveo,  then,  Erasmus  and  those  whom  he 
represents*  could  do  little  for  criticism  proper;  and  for  the 

OimrAw    '*°*  ^'^'  y'  Others  closely  connected)  the  northern 

riMQT  nations,  of  whom  Krasmus  is  the  most  distiuyuiKheil 
«»*'•  literary  repreaeutative,  could  for  a  long  time  do  as 
little:  while  some  of  them  for  a  much  longer  did  nothing  at 
aJL  Of  the  others,  the  criticism  of  Spain,  the  criticism  of 
fnuice,  and  the  criticism  of  En)jluiid  w<!re  all  borrowed  directly 
thai  ot  Italy.  The  Spaniards  did  not  begin  till  so  late 
tlut  their  results,  like  those  of  Opit^  and  other  Germans,  cannot 
bv  pMperty  treated  tilt  the  next  Book.  France  was  stirred  about 
i^tiiK  middle  of  the  century,  and  England  a  very  little  later.  These 
oonnlriee,  thi-reforu,  will  prupcrly  have  each  itfl  chapter  in 
the  praacnt  book.  But  two  of  much  more  importance  must  first 
given  to  those  Italian  developments,  iu  our  Art  or  Study,  od 

rhich  both  (-'rench  and  Knglish  criticism  are  based.     The  first 

will  deal  with  those  who  write,  roundly  speaking,  before  Scaliger; 

tt3ie  second  witli  the  work  of  that  redoubted  Aristarcli,  with  the 

tequally — perhaps  the  more — important  name  of  Castelvetro, 

■  Sm  ••/n  tji>.  27-29}  urn  Anciutlana  uLniu«»iMM  (ECiMiibrat)  and  Conwliiu 
XOU  II.  B 
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with  the  weary  wrangle  over  the  Otraecdrmme  Liheraia  (which, 
weary  as  it  ia,  is  the  first  great  critical  debate  over  a  contem- 
porary vernacular  work  of  importance,  and  therefore  within 
measure  not  to  be  missed  by  as),  and  with  certain  of  the  later 
Italian  critical  theorists,  of  the  sixteenth  and  earliest  seven- 
teenth century,  who  are  valuable,  some  as  continuing,  some 
as  more  or  less  ineffectually  fighting  against,  the  neo-classic 
domination. 
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EAELY   ITALIAK   CRITICa. 
ram    BUGIKNINOa— tlAVOKAHULA— nCO,   im:.— KIUTIAH— TBB   'manto'— 

Tns  'AunftA*  Asr  'ursTiccH'—TaB  'nctricia'— their  ueritb  awo 

OAJMBR — rETVVK  CKIMTUS  :  Bid  •  VK  rOETU  LAIIKW' — Al'ODSTtKUS 
OLMOCSBBU  :  Bia  '  DBPKNCE  OT  FOETKI '— PAUADOXICAL  ATtAOtU  OK 
IT  Bt  COBKKUVB  AORIPPA,  LAKDt,  BBBSt— VIBA — lypOHTAMOK  OF 
TBI  'POBTICa'—ASALYBia   OF  THK   FI8CB — EOHEKTUL  POVKBTI  Or  ITO 

rasoaT— Hta-ToRicAL  and  ampioUATic  atoNrncANCB— rae  aixbokd 

tmtkl.    TO     BBASOK     AHD     ^AICBK  — THE     MAIN     fiTBEAM     aTAKTEtV— 

Tsmtso— mvutoK  or  his  'poetic'—hib  criticai.  valub— iditobs, 

BTC.,  or  Till  'r««TIO»' — l-AZKI— BOUOKTKIJ,V,   HCUM,   MAQIil,  VKTTOIII 

— TOMomsn:  dakiello — fbaoabtoho— roflMALiBTB :  mutio,  tolukei 

Am  CLASSICAl.  METBEB — OTHBRS  ;  TOMITiSo,  LIOSaBDI,  B.  TABSO, 
CAPntAKO— IL  LABCA— aXMBg — CABO — VABCHI— MINtCBNO— IHB  '  DE 
POKTa"  —  TBS  *ARTe  POETtCA" —THEIR  VALCB  —  alRALDI  CrSTtno'S 
'BlSCOESl'  — on  BOMANCB^OK  DRAUA— AOMR  fOlNXa  IS  BOTH — OX 
BATIEB — PIOMA  —  LILIUS     OIBAI.OtlS  :      RIB     '  1)B     POBTItt     KOSTRORUll 

TUPonou'  —  itH  WIDTH  op  ranuk — uvt  nabrowkkm  or  view — 

aOBaOR    AT    PRBTKHICKVli:    or    VKllPACUUAU    10    liATiy  — IBT    A    BKAL 

OUTic  IK  (lorn  Eix»« — BBORT  "PKifia"  OF  the  OIaLOUUES— tbbih 

OBBAT  IIMTOKIC   VaLVX. 


It  ia  cot  necessary  Co  diacnas,  or  even  co  expose  at  any  lenj^th, 

the  caoaes  of  the  relative  precocity  of  Italian  Criliciam  in  ilie 

lienaissance.     They  are  practically  all  conta.ined  io, 

IZimuHut    *"**  *^"  ^y  ^^®  "^^^y  slifthteal  expense  of  learning 

and  inlcUigence  be  extracted  from,  tlic  fact  ibat 

Italy  was  at  once  the  cradle  of  HumaiiUt  study  of  the  Clfte$io«, 

and  Ihe  ouly  country  in  Europe  which  p08««s3c<l  a  fully  devel-l 

oped  veniacidar.     But  for  the  greater  part  of  the  fifteenth 

I  century  attentioo  was  diverted  from  actual  criticism — except 
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of  th«  validatiag  or  invalidating  kind^by  th«  prior  and 
K{^>pi!t)t«  for  the  diBcoTery,  stadjr,  and  popularising,  by  era; 
tiiiD  tad  othorwue,  of  the  sctaal  aathors  and  texts.     For  a 
tiiua,  indeed,  this  appetite  showed  th«  ura&l  promidcuit; 
such  affectioDB ;  and  it  was  scarcely  till  the  time  of  Vittoriao 
Futtre  that  much  critical  discriminaiion  of  styles  was  in! 
duoed.     Uut  theae  and  other  kindred  thin^  came  surely, 
brtiiight  criticism  with  tli«m,  though  critidBm  still  g«i)enlly 
the  mural  and  educational  kind.    The  Boocacciaii  defence  w: 
taken  up  by  ^-arioua  viitets  of  note — Brunt,'  Ouarino, 
Sylvius — and  before  the  eloae  of  the  fifteenth  century  lvto 
the  greatest  of  Florentinefl  had  indicated  in  different  ways 
main  lines  which  Italian  criticism  was  to  take.  These  two 
Suvonaiola  and  Politian. 

The  tendency  of  each  could  be  anticipated  by  any  one  v 
though  actually  ignorant  of  it,  knew  the  characterisdca  of 
AtKonaroia.  ^'"^  '"'■'*'  ^^  othcf  wflys.     Frs  OiroUuno's,  of 

is  wholly  ethical- religious,  mainly  nei>Platonic,  ba' 
alreudy  presenting  the  effect  of  Aristotelian  details  on  the 
geoeml  Plntooic  attitude  to  Poetry.  Yet  he  ia  sUH  schuhistic in 
hifl  general  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  etill  adopts  that  close 
subordination  of  poetry  to  Logic  which  is  as  old  us  Averroes  and 
Aquinas,  and  which,  otJd  as  it  moy  seem  to  merely  mod< 
readers,  is  a  very  sim^ile  matter  when  examined.*  He  dis-' 
claims,  as  usual,  any  attack  un  poetry  itself,  urging  only  the 


lose 

md   J 
ei^ 


ourmiiMimdpDt.  Mr  V.  •!-  TliumM  Ot 
UvcrpaoU  hM  niggwUd  motu«l  quota- 
UuTi  u(  •  pa^ig*  of  Bmni'a  on  prow 
■t^l*  in  hia  Dt  SwJiM  <(  LittTv,  If 
[  Aa  not  iriv«  this  it  ii.  firtrl.  Iwiwuw 
IndulgniM  in  quotati'in  hun  in  m  lliv 
lulifnff  out  of  wttun ;  an^l,  Mvonil- 
ly,  lieouM  tbf  tncuK  i»  tnttuliiwd 

[a  Mr  W.  i\.  Wuodnnrd'*  wnlMtnuWD 
-ful    (gMtUtDl.  book    ott     t'Hloriiui    da 

nUn  IOuitffldt«,  1637],  when  ollHa- 
Mkllw  of  IliUiMt  t»  na  «iU  alto  be 
found. 

<  Tlia   eootwctlug    and    «ipUuiliij{ 
llkk.  MnMimM  emitted,  la  to  be  fomd 


In  Sketorte  —  tho  cloao  cuuiiMtnai 
whldi  with  Lugiu  aqiI  Gnunmur  m 
punle,  whil*  ttw  eoiiD»ctioii  of  pwt 
with  It  waa  ili«n  ao  acMepted  t»ek. 
U  ntlMr  d«uK*n>u>  to  amy  Uua  Sbt 
•rol^  in  oaoDHcUu^  poetry  with 
Wft*  "  tendiax  lotvnrd*  tlu  eliminatia 
of  the  Imasiuatioa  in  trU"  TiM 
traoelj  «qulvi>C4l  titiun  of  ilic  mnd 
"  Inii^kliat) "  {*.  voL  i.  pp.  120,  \ti) 
neada  coniuntl;  to  b«  poliiuil  nut  In 
the  audent  mum,  Imaginatiuii  U  m 
much  coDneototl  willi  Logic  w  aujthiof 
eUe ;  in  th*  uiudarn,  SaToiWRila  |>n>b^ 
ably  uerer  evea  thought  of  iL 
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ibuM  of  po«try ;  but  he  follows  Plato  in  looking  more  thaa 

adcance  at  it,  and  Aristotle  in  den}-ing  its  necessary  associatinn 

with  veree.    Tlie  Scriptures  are  the  noMest  poetry  ;  all  ancient 

poatiy  is  doubtfully  profluible.     In  fact,  he  regards  poetry 

tltcgethvT  08  »piK:iaIly  liable  to  abuse,  and  dubiously  admi^rsible 

into,  or  certainly  to   be  oxpullcci   from,  u   perfect  community, 

nch  as  that  on  which  the  fancy  of  the  Itenaissanco  was  bo 

Biuch  fixed. 

Savonarolft'e  remarks,  which  are  coataiued  in  his  four-book 

tractate,  Dt  Stitnlvj^  are  more  curious  than  really  important. 

Yet  they  derive  some  importance  from  the  great  name  and  inllu- 

tuce  of  their  propouoder,  from  tits  position  at>  the  very  water- 

Aed,  00  to  speak,  of  time  in  Europe,  if  not  in  Italy,  dividing 

Middle  Af;e  from  l^untsi^ancc,  and  from   the  (act  tlint   they 

o&doubtedly  ftummariec  that  dubitativc.  if  not  utterly  hostile, 

new  of  literature  in  general,  and  of  poetry  in  particular, 

which,  as  we  have  seen.*  waa  borrowed  by  the  Tathers  from 

the  ancients,  and  t^j  much  inttftisified  by  the  borrowers.     Fra 

Oirolatno'B  attitude  is  n  rif^dly  scholastic  one ;  and  to  those  who 

omit  to  take  account  of  this,  or  do  not  understand  it.  his  view 

most  seem  wholly  out  of  focus,  if  not  wholly  obscure.     Poetry 

is  B  part  of  Jtational  Philosophy ;  aud  therefore  its  object  must 

b«  jWr*  eniM  rttttoais.     It  differs  from  Hhetoric  in  working 

purely  by  Example,  not  Knthymoine.     Its  end  is  to  induce 

men  to  live  viriuoutly  by  decent  representations ;  and  an  the 

loal  lovea  harmony,  it  uses  harmonic  forms.     Hut  a  pout  who 

merely  know-i  liow  to  play  gracefully  with  feet  only  dcserv-ea 

the  name  as  an  old  woman  deserves  that  of  a  pretty  girl.''    Still 

more  propOBteroua    is  the    habit  of   calling   poetry  "divine." 

CoMDoe  becomes  chitos,  if  you  admit  that.    Seieniia  auiem  divtna 

mt  aiffiia  et^eetum  Dfux:  rion.  Uta  evpia  objtdnm  exnnjitum.     Tlie 

mtking  of  verses  is  only  poetry  prr  aeddens ;  and  aa  for  the 

Besthen  poete,  maffmu  diaboU  laqtmu  abseonHitus  eti  iu  them. 

He  does  not.  he  says,  actually  "  damn  "  pw«lry ;  but  the  gist  of 

'  OtlMnriM*,  J)r  Diririont  tt  UtUUaU       round  kt  p.  807  »7.  of  thU, 
0«nH>n  SEVnltorwn.     I  linvonMd  LhU  ■  Vol.  1.  p.  380  «?. 

la  Uw  Wlttembarg  ed.  at  Wt  f'kUo-  *  Or,  "a  [irvlty  oM  vunuui  iliftL  uf  a 

ttfUK  XiMomtlliM,  8«o).    The  p«M>-      prl."thc|>iM[iliaiio(thonpith«tb«tic««it 
t^m  hhMmI   «ad   reforml   to  will   b*       Ih*  Mo  tiQunii  twitiK  Mnbii^out. 


/ 
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his  tractatule  U  that  poote  as  a  rule  quite  mistinderstand  their 
function,  and  that  poetry  had  better  keep  its  place,  and  abstam 
frum  silly,  uot  to  suy  blasphemous,  airs. 

Sucli  a  point  o(  view  was,  o(  course,  liable  to  be  token  by 
persons  alike  unlikely  lo  assitme  the  "  Imovr^nothing  "  attitude 
of  tlie  more  ignorant  Cutliulics,  the  Pliilistine-Puritaa  attitude 
of  Protestantisin,  or  the  merely  Platonic  and  nou  -  Christiao 
theory  of  sonif  free-thinkers.  It  might  well  seem  to  thoughtful 
lovers  of  liUiniture  that  ita  very  exi.iteoce  was  iu  danger  when 
it  was  attacked  from  so  many  sides,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
to  intrench  it  os  strongly  as  possible.  Nor  were  the  materials 
and  the  plan  of  the  fortitication  far  to  seek.  The  suggestion  has 
been  rather  oddly  discovered  in  the  Qeogrspher  Strabo ; '  bat 
authorities  much  more  germane  to  the  matter  were  at  hand. 
Boccaccio  himself  had,  as  we  ha%'e  seen,  both  taken  note  of  the 
danger  and  indicated  the  meaus  of  defence:  Maximus  Tyrins 
and  Plutarch,  tlie  one  in  a  manner  more,  the  other  in  a  manner 
less,  favourable  to  poetry,  had  in  eflect  long  before  traced  oat 
Che  whole  Camp  of  Eefnge  on  lines  suitable  either  to  the  bolder 
or  to  the  more  timid  defender  of  Poe«y,  The  latter  coald 
represent  it  as  the  philosophy  of  the  young,  as  a  sort  of 
Kinda^nrteii-koepaT  in  the  vcatibulo  of  the  higher  mysteries,  as 
not  necessarily  bad  at  all,  and  possibly  very  good.  The  former 
could  argue  for  its  eqnality  with  philo»ophy  itself,  as  parsuinj; 
the  same  ends  by  different  means,  and  appealing,  not  iu  the  least 
in  forma  pauperis,  lo  its  own  part  of  human  nature. 

It  seems  by  no  meann  improbable  that  this  view  was 
pturtly  brought,  about  by   that    remarkable   indueocer  both   of 

^^  early  mediivval   and  of  early   Kenaissance  thought. 

'     '    Dionysins  the   Areopagite,       Readers  of   Mr   See- 

bohm's  Oxford  liefoTvura''  will  remember  the  carious  aod  in- 


*  GMg.  i.  II,  S,  where  he  dtaoribe* 
pOMI7  M  ft  nidimcnukry  philioiiph^, 
pMtidinic  ftn  introductiiMi  to  lif«.  and 
oduckling  plouiwitty.  I  do  nul  r*~ 
(nemljer  who.ifraf,  vr  wlio  HUtx'CMJrdy, 
pointed  thu  out  before  SliafUalmr;, 
AivUt  to  nn  AutKor,  Put  t.  Mut>  3, 


nuU  •«&  fin.  But  CMteNotKi  {Op. 
Ctir-.p.  83),  aud  Opitm  {v.  inf.,  p.  301), 
kmnog  others,  nfer  to  it. 

*  Mure  e>]>(!i:iftll^  p,  4S  «f.  (2nd  «il.) 
The  inllueuoe  of  the  Snmniam  Sei/iiemU 
at  Ua(Tr\>biiu  nuy  tlta  htro  besti  con. 
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Seresting  extracts  there  given  from  Colei's  correspondence  with 
Itadalphus,  and  the  explanation  of  the  Mosaic  cosniogonj  aa 
iel«iide<l  to  piesent  the  Divine  proceedin;^  "  after  the  mauner 
«t  a  poet"  This  view  Colct  at'ema  to  have  extracted  partly 
from  Dionf  siua  himself,  partly  from  Pico  della  Mintudola,  the 
oost  remarkable  of  Savonarola's  converts,  while  time  and  place 
are  not  inconsistent  with  the  belief  thnt  the  future  Dean  of  St 
Paul's  may  have  ccrnie  into  contact  with  Fra  Girolama  himself. 
Nov,  this  kind  of  envisagument  of  poetry,  certain  iv  turn  to 
tpuitvAl  account  in  spiritually  minded  persons  like  Colet  and 
Savonarola,  and  in  mystically,  if  not  spiritually,  minded  ones 
like  Pico,  would,  in  the  general  temper  of  the  Itenaissance,  of 
which  all  three  were  early  iUustrations,  as  certainly  turn  to 
more  or  less  spiritualised  philosophy — ethical,  metaphysical, 
or  purely  seethetic,  as  the  case  might  be.  And  we  can  see  in  it 
a  rtrro  causa  of  that  c«rtainly  excesaive,  if  not  altogether  mis- 
taken, devotion  to  the  abstract  (j^uestions,  "  What  is  a  poet  1 " 
"What  is  poetry  ?  "  "  Wliat  is  drama  ? "  and  so  forth,  which  we 
perceive  in  almost  all  the  lUliaa  critics  of  the  mid-sixteenth 
ceotuiy,  and  which  is  almost  equally,  if  less  originally,  present 
in  their  Elizabethan  pupils  and  followers.  If  ColuL  Iiimsttlf 
had  paid  more  attention  to  literature,  we  c&nnot  doubt  that  this 
is  the  line  which  his  own  literary  criticism  would  have  taken ; 
uid  as  his  inBuence,  direct  or  through  £rasmas  and  More,  was 
very  great  on  English  thought,  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
it  ia  not  impossible  that  it  may  have  been  exerted  in  this 
Tery  way. 

The  other  line  (the  line  which,  according  to  the  definitions  of 
the  present  work,  we  must  call  the  line  of  criticism  proper), 
, ,  thoagh  it  was  perhaps  hardly  in  this  inEitance  traced 
with  boldness  and  without  detlectaon,  started  under 
yet  more  distiugutshvd  auspices.  The  Syl-Kc  of  Politiua  con- 
sist, in  the  main,  of  a  direct  critical  survey  of  classical  poetry 
eoodied  in  the-,  as  vc  may  think,  somewhat  awkward  form  of 
Terse,  decked  with  all  the  ornament  that  could  surest  itielf 
to  the  author's  rich,  varied,  and  not  seldom  really  poetical 
fancy,  and  arranged  with  a  view  to  actual  recitation  in  the 
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lecture  -  room  for  tlte  delist  and  encouragement  of  actual 
Stiid«Dts> 

Neither  piirpnse  nor  method  can  be  regarded  as  whoHy 
favourable  to  criticieiu.  The  populnr  con/^rendfr  (for  this  term 
best  expresses  Politian's  position)  is  9ure  to  be  rather  more  of  a 
panegyrist  or  a  detractor,  as  the  case  may  be,  tliau  of  a  critic  ; 
and  the  lecturer  in  verse  is  sure  to  be  thinking  rather  of  show- 
ing his  own  rhetorical  aud  poetical  gifts  thnii  of  the  strict  merits 
and  defecta  of  his  subject.  But  il'  we  take  the  Nuirieia  or  ihe 
liustieits,  tlie  Mabra  or  the  Manto,  and  compare  any  of  them 
with  the  well-intentioned  summary  of  the  Labi/rintkusr  we 
shall  see  without  the  least  unfairneee,  and  fully  admitting  the 
difTorcnce  of  ability  and  of  opportunity  in  the  two  men,  the 
difference,  from  the  critical  point  of  view,  of  the  two  stnnd- 
pointa. 

In  the  "Manto,"  the  first  of  the  Sylva:,  the  moat  important 
characteriatic  of  sixteenth-century  Italian  criticism  proper,  the 
exaltation  of  ViTgil,  is  already  prominent.  Politian.  iudeed, 
was  too  much  of  a  wit.  and  too  much  of  a  poet  bim* 
self,  to  let  his  Virgil-woiahip  take  the  gross  and 
prosaic  form  which  it  assumed  a  little  later  in  Vida.  But  he 
has  proceeded  a  long  way  from  the  comparatively  uncritical 
(aud  yet  so  more  critical)  standpoint  of  Danlc.  He  comes  to 
details.  Cict;ro  liad  won  the  piilms  of  sweetiitHS  trum  Nestor 
and  of  tempestuous  eloquence  from  Ulysses  (a  little  vague  this), 
but  Greece  consoled  henelf  in  poetry.  Knnius  was  too  tude 
to  give  Latium  the  glory  of  that.  Then  came  Virgil.  Even  with 
the  Syrucusan  reed  (i,e.,  in  his  Eclogues)  he  crushes  Hesiod  and 
contends  witli  Homer.  Calliopa  took  him  in  her  arms  as  au 
infant,  and  kissed  him  thrice.  Manto,  the  guardian  oympb  of 
bia  native  place,  hailed  hia  advent,  and  summarised  ia  prophetic 
detail  his  achievementi  in  verse.  Her  town  shall  enter  the 
lists — secure  of  victory — with  the  seven  competitors  for  Homer's 
origia,      Aud  then  a  wUii-lwind  of  magniloquent  peroration 


Tht  Manto. 


'  Politun'k  CTitie«l  faculty  ihow«  lo 
inon  ftilvaniAgo  licm  ttian  in  hin  tttri' 
butiuQ  of  Lhi!  K;jialln  ol  Lite  pMruib- 
Fli&jAru  U>  Lucuui  (■««  Btmtlef'i  tm- 


mortal  Dimflalian),     He  had  Blniuat 
1»«rlter  —  from    llio    liMmr;   point   of 
vl«w— bkTB  tnliond  theu  gtnuine. 
>  V.  vol.  f.  p.  «08. 
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with  eponapbora,'  tlial  favourite  figure  of  tb«  six- 
I  ttnturj")  extols  the  povl  above  all  poets  and  all  wondon 
fol  the  world,  pastv  present,  and  to  como. 

But  Politian  would  have  been  faithful  neither  lo  those  indi' 
vidu&l  qualities  which  have  beeu  noted  in  him,  nor  to  that  sworn 
j^  service  of  Greek  which  was  the  chivalry  of  the  true 

Anbraani/  Humanist,  if  he  had  thought  of  depredating  Homer. 
Kullc..      jjj^  "Ambra."  a  po«m  longer  than  the  "Manto." 
and  not  much  less  cnthusitisUc,  is  mainly  devoted  to  u  tauciful 
Ijdescription  of  tha  jouth  of  the  poet,  and  a  verse-summary  of 
f  the  poeiC!!!.    Indeed  the  pcrorfttion  (till  it  is  turned  into  a  pane- 
Igyiic  of  Ambra,  a  favourite  villa  of  Lorenzo)  is  a  brilliaot, 
I  forcible,  and  frwc  indication  of  the  enoroious  debt  of  all  ancient 
Ut«rature,  science,  and  in  fact  life,  to  Homer,  of  the  universality 
of  his  iDflueoce.  and  of  the  consensus  of  testimony  in  his  favour. 
The  "Rusticus  "  is  rather  an  independent  description  and  pane- 
gyric of  country-  lifv,  as  a  preface  to  the  reading   of  Virgil, 
.  Besiod,  ftad  other  bucolic  and  fi^eorgic  writers,  tlinu  u  criticism 
for  ootaparisoD  of  them.     But  the  "  Nutricia  "  is  again  ours  in 
the  fullest  sense.     Its  avowed  argument  is  De  poetica  eC  pcetis, 
.  knd,  in  handling  this  vast  and  couf^euial  theme,  PoLitian  gives  tlie 
ittUest  possible  scope  at  once  to  hia  genius,  to  his  learning,  and  to 
nt  that  inteuse  love  for  literature  without  which  loarn- 

Hutrioik.    ing  is  but  as  the  Carlylian  "  inarine-slores."     In 
'nearly  eight  hundred  exaltaut  hexameters,*  the  vigour  and 


*j|«(Ml»,Sinxina*M,Moli«s«i«ntliLUi>, 
l«ii  tnielbu  nintbii  Mt  fase  obiiuiiii 

CmiH. 
J  Mt  Uciti*  l«n  ti  pcricnuit  dtutibui  (cvi, 

Arm    T«r   tttMu    hyitn*,  aututnnum 
pcofwwt  avta*. 

qw  fluvt  *pinia«  reflu«44]ue  r«ci- 
pvm  Tcthyx, 
nbiU  alvtr^Mt  captuit  elaniQiiU 

•fit    mogni  dinu   inimorulr 

Seffrr  invxIuBitia  ibtmt  Iibk  flutniiui 

'  ftb  Ui  dMtt  diMonuir  (ontibut 
kftnatni, 


lirmper  orfowtim  fumlcnt  h»c  grauiilft 

flllTUI. 

— ,tf«n/«.  33fi-3!rT,  S43.84B, 

p.  303.  r^.  eit.  in/. 
*  It  kuybodjr cluvgw  mc  wUh  plafci- 
luuua  fruw  Mr  Symondt' " '  l«|)liJiir."  I 
hxl  ntbsr  plaad  guilty  than  quibble. 
TIm  OWMphor  btwobviouxty  ili«  rLglil 
Md  onlf  oiM,  fur  the  pwuliu-  luutiou 
of  Politiiui'*  T«T*«,  to  uiy  one  who  hiM 
Ml  t»i.      1  1cM<p,  bcnr«T«r,  tho  unler  ot 

llio  edition  I  nil!  (that  of  Sifcuor  lai- 
iluro  del  i.ujt'v  Florano*,  16ST).  not 
the  p*t1i«(j«  ■□or<>  logicul  ana  of 
.VufrioM  —  Rttslitiu  —  Jfojito— ■(  mim, 
■tUoh  Mr  Synraidi  followw)  and  wliiab 
]■  Omi  at  Pope.  «p.  *ti-  i^f- 
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fnlnowi  of  whicli  enable  tlieiii  ui  carry  off  without  difficulty  tli« 
tnppay  of  their  occasional  trappinge,  he  trac«3  the  ori^  of 
poetry,  the  transition  from  mere  stupid  wonder  and  the  miseries 
of  barbarism  to  sacred  atid  profane  verse,  the  elaboration  of  its 
laws  in  Judeu  by  David  and  Solomon,  in  Grooc«  by  Orpheus. 
the  succession  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  in  the  variows  forma 
(it  a  noteworthy  that  Politian  is  not  at  all  copious  on  the 
drama)  through  the  exploits  of  l>aut«,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio 
to  the  patronage  of  poetry  by  Lorenzo  himself. 

This  is  criticism  leaning  dangerously  on  the  one  Bide  to 
panegyric,  an<l  likely  to  be  (though  it  is  not  actually)  dragged 
.to  the  other  etill  more  dangerously  by  parlisansbip ; 
'  but  it  is  atill  criticism.  The  liker  does  not  "  ]ik» 
grossly."  or  in  accordance  with  mere  tradition.  He  loves,  as 
the  American  poet  says,  "not  by  allowance  but  with  personaJ 
loTO " ;  and  he  can  give  reasons  for  the  love  that  is  in  him. 
He  seeks  the  poetic  pleasure  from  the  Muee ;  he  obtains  it  from 
her;  and  he  savours  it,  not  merely  with  eagerness,  but  wiUi 
acutely  seuaitive  taste.  Though  he  might  not  at  some  moments 
be  averse  to  refining  on  the  character  of  poetry  generally,  as 
well  as  on  the  character  of  this  poetic  pleasure,  it  is  this  itself 
that  he  s^eka,  linds,  and  r^oices  in.  Part  at  least  of  the  spirit 
of  LoDgtnus  ia  on  him ;  he  is  transported,  and  he  knows  the 
power  that  transports. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  diflicult,  for  all  but  t3ie  extremeat 
ViigiliaDS.  to  think  that  he  does  not  err  by  way  of  excess  in  his 
estimate  of  that  poet;  and  it  must  be  still  more  dif- 
ficult, even  for  them,  not  to  perceive  thai  the  pitch, 
even  if  excusable  in  the  individual,  is  dangerous  as  an  example- 
Followers  will  make-believe;  they  will  give  inept  reasons  to 
support  their  made  belief;  and  worst  of  all,  by  that  fatal 
catachresis  of  "imitation  "  which  is  always  wailiug  upou  the 
critic,  they  will  begin  to  think,  and  to  say,  that  by  simply 
copying  and  borrowing  from  Virgil  and  other  great  ones  you 
may  go  near  to  be  thought  nut  entirely  desiitute  of  their 
Bo-mueh-pratsed  charoL  The  danger  very  soon  ceoeed  to  be  a 
daa^  only,  and  we  lind  a  victim  to  it  in  Vida;  but  before 
comiBg  to  him  we  may  divagate  a  little. 


and  damgtr. 
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The  /«jvr  pcctxcus  of  Politian  put  him  much  beyond  other 

Humanists  in  critical  respects.     Hi^  contemporary  and  friend, 

PetruB  CrinituR,'  was,  if  not  q^uite  of  the  same  caste 

,.- huta  Foliiian,  bj  no   means  of  the  mere  ordinary 

PMtb      Hiiuiauist  type.     His  kiisJUfi-verecB,  Dum  tc  Hcxra 

saritfr,  are  among  the  best  of  their  kind  botwcen 

Petroniue  aud  .Toliannes  Seoiindus;  and  his  curious  poi-p(mrTi, 

Ik.  U<mt3iu  Sapientia.  is  quite  worth  reading,  though  one  may 

know  most  of  ii«  tioosiitucnls  well  enough  befonihaod.     Yet 

tbe  literary  in(juiri«s  here  are  surprisingly  few.  and  troated  in 

DO  critical  apiht  whatsoever,  so  that  there  is  no  disappotntmeDt 

in  oQf  sfinae,  though  there  may  be  in  another,  with  his  three 

books,  Ik  Ptxtu  Latinii.     Those  cooeiet  of  a  large  number  of 

LMpftrate  articles  in   more  or  less  chronological   order,  by  bo 

'neami  ill-written  in  the  classical-dictionary  fusliion:  Gtwitimat 

here;  obiistc  iradUur  there,  and  in  auch  a  year  ;  toiu/m  «c  dicavit 

iictK  /aetiUati,  and  the  rest.    The  taste  as  expressed  by  pref- 

'  tteoces  is  not  bad.  and  the  approaches  {they  ate  hardly  more) 

to  eritJcal  eBtimale,  Ihouj^h  very  obvious  ajid  mostly  tr&dicioaal, 

are  sound  enough  and  fairly  supported  by  quotation,    itut  of 

.  attempt  to  grasp  and  to  render  the  charactei'  of  I^atin 

Btry  generally,  or  of  any  one  lalui  poet  by  himself,  there  ia 

haidly  a  vestige. 

It  is  Dot  at  all  improbable  that  Forties  in  one  form  or  another, 

3th  Italian  and  "  Tedescau,"  may  exist  in  MSS.  of  this  period  : 

■  •uBuhT         tJiore  ia  certainly  work,  even  in  print,  of  which  very 

'lawmHi*;    little  notice  has  been  tak«u  hitherto.     For  iostance, 

s?]^™**  '  'fiw  months  a^o  my  friend  Mr  Gregory  Smith  saw 

)Q  a  catalogne,  bought,  and  very  kindly  lent  to  me,  a 

Dialogtu  in  Dt/mtioncm   Poetieea,  printed  at  Venice  in    1493, 

and  written  by  a  certain  Augusiinus  Moravus   Olmuc«nsis.* 


■  My  capj  it  Um  •diUnn  «t  Qryphiiti 
(Luffdiuii,  16M).  CriDitiM  (Riooi  w 
BJodu)  bd  iMiMtca  it  iitwijr  fift; 
fmn  Mvtiar.  and  ja*t  lief'>ra  bu  own 
Jith,  I  tielieTv,  tu  CoHOo  Pacxi.  Bishup 
o<  JUWf,  DO  No<r«nib«r  t,  IMS. 

)  A  fcHow-cJllieii  uul  «intetoi<«rv7 
|rint*r  gtOftrmtij  appebn  in  biugntph- 


ieal  •licUniiuiM  under  the  haading 
"Otinuo«iiiiui. "  Tlia  hUwry  ^  01- 
miilc,  bj  W.  Mullcr  [Vieuua,  ISe'.'),  tiu 
not  ooina  in  my  w*]r,  m>  1  du  uut  knon 
irhctlin'  Auguatiun*  »|i|»ar»  tluHW. 
The  PioUtftu  it  dulj  ID  H»iii,  but 
hu  uul,  I  lliink,  bMD  much  noticad  by 
lUenxy  hutorian*. 
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This  writer's  fnmUy  naino  in  vernnctilur  appears  to  have  been 
Kitsenhrot;  and  he  was  one  of  the  early  ti«rman  Humanutt 
whose  most  famous  chiefs  were  Iteuchtin  earlier.  OoDrad  Celtai 
and  Eobaoue  Hessiis  later,  wbo  acbieved  much  tolerable  verscJ 
and  in  the  Epiatolce  Ohsmroritm  one  itnmorUl  piece  of  prose, 
but  who  were  whelmed  in  the  deluge  of  the  Refonnalion 
Btru^les.  aad  accomplished  little  of  the  good  which  they  might 
have  done  to  Gerniaity.  The  Diaiogxis — wliich  has  the  perhaps 
not  quite  accidental  iutere^t  of  having  appeart^d  in  the  year 
between  the  writing  of  Savonarola's  somewhat  dubious  baclcing 
of  Poetry,  and  the  firai  prlmiug  of  Boccaccio's  uncompromising 
and  geueroun  cbampionsliip  thereof — caauot  be  said  to  b«  of 
much  intrinsic  importance.  The  author  gives,  or  rather  adopM, 
the  defiuitioo  of  Poetry  as  "'  a  metrical  alructure  of  true  or 
feigned  narration,  composed  in  auitahle  rhythm  or  feet,  and 
adjusted  to  utility  and  pleasure."  But  his  text  is  rnthvr 
rambling.  A  parallel  with  Medicine  (the  piece  seema  ta  havW 
been  written  at  Padua,  wliich  helps  it  to  it.s  place  here)  \^  not' 
very  well  worked  out,  and  the  latter  part  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  rather  dull  -  fantastic  allugorieings  of  the  stories  of 
Tiresias,  the  Gorgoiis,  the  geography  of  Hades,  and  so  fortb^ 
Still  it  is  a  sign,  and  welcome  as  stich.  ^ 

Another  Transalpine    may  be    admitted   here,  for   reasons 
of   time   rather   than    of  plac«,  to    iutroduce    two    undoubted 
PamdoBittU  ItfiHoJis.     It  18  custODiftry  to  mention  the  name  at 
auaek*  OT  «  least  of  Cornelius  Acrippa,'  if  not  exactly  as  a  critiaj 
Aspippa,      ^^  "Qy  ^^^  A^  being  a  deuouncer,  thoagh  no  mean 
iMKdt,  Btriti.-practitioJier,   of   literature.       It    is   perhaps   a   just 
punishment  for  faia  blasphemy  that  no  one  who  only  knew  this 
would  dream  that  the  adept  of  Nettesheim  was  as  j^ood  a  maoj 
of  letters  as  he  is.    It  coustitutcs  the  fourth  chapter  uf  tlie  IM* 
Vanitate  iScieniiarum  (1527),  and  is  a  mere  piece  of  Iiocknuyed 
railing  at   the  art   which   auret   ttultoi^m   dtmuleet,   which  is 
anhitfclnx    iufnitaciorum    et    cuttrij:   pervennnim    dogmahivi, 
which  is  p^rtcnuia ct  nuda,  inaulsa,  csuricns,/amtiici.    Alas!  if 
some  tales  are  troe.  Cornelius  (who  really  was  a  clever  man) 

<  1  lukve  UM(1  thr  Optra.  S  Tula.,  Luj^uai.  1581,  Svo.    Tlte  ptMagM  cilid  wUl 
be  found  mt  n.  14  tf. 
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I  that  Occaltism  could  starve  its  votuiw  SB  well  as  Poetiy. 

>  attack  i»,  in  fact,  nothing  but  aa  instance  of  that  measles 
of  ibe  Kenaissaiice  (nor  of  tJie  Itenaissance  only)  paradox- 
qitdwfy;  and  it  has  no  solid  (oundation  whatever.  The 
llki  (tfi43)  rartuUisgi  of  Ortensio  Laudi '  exhil>it  uiore  frankly 
ibe  saine  spirit,  but  iu  regard  to  individuals,  ti3pL'cially  Ar'a- 
iHk,  rather  than  to  poetry  and  litemtnre  generally.  And  it  it 
pobftbly  not  absent  from  Bemi'a  Dialogo  amtra  i  Poeti*  (1537. 
vritten  earlierX  in  whicli  Poetry  h  dismisAed  by  this 
able  poet  as  stutab]e  cuough  pustiiuc  lor  a  gcutleman,  but 
ODt  of  the  qtivstioo  ns  a  regular  vocation  or  serious  business. 

But  we  must  leturn  to    serious  persons.     Of  the  critical 
itVi  to  which  we  pay  chief  attention  in  this  book,  there  are 

_..  not  a  few  which  ore  of  far  higher  critical  value  than 
Vida'fi  Poeiies.^  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
««n  the  similarly  uamed  treatises  of  Aristotle  and  of  Horace 
W  had  a  great«r  actual  influence ;  and  I  at  least  am  nearly 
cmain  that  no  modern  treatise  has  had,  or  has  yet  had  a 
CMDce  of  having,  anythiug  like  so  much.  [»  the  recently 
RUmd  atudy  of  Renaissance  Criticism  tliere  has  been,  iiatur- 
*'!;  CDOUgh,  a  repetition  of  a  pfaeuomenon  familiar  uu  such 
occanotis — Uiat  is  to  say,  the  deflt-ction  of  attention  from  pretty 
*^l-ltuowu  if  luilf-forgotten  laaterial  to  mulurial  which  had 
'kob  sttU  moro  forgotten,  and  was  hardly  known  at  all. 
Ilvtidlo.  Mtntumo,  and  the  rest  had,  since  the  seventeenth 
''ntiirj,  rested  almost  undisturbed;  even  Castelvetro  and 
Sttliger  had  more  or  less  shrunk  to  thu  position  of  authorities, 
of  tone  importance-,  in  regard  to  ancient  criticism.  But  Vida, 
^vtngto  the  luiiuistakable  though  unacknowledged  tmrrowing' 
^  Bofleau,  the  Franker  dtscipleship  of  Pope,  and  the  inclusion 
of  a  very  characteristic  translation  by  Pitt  among  the  usual 
oolteetions  of  "  British  Poets,"  bad  takea  rank  odcq  for  all    U 


a,'  Fbr  Landi  or  l^nilm  aoe  an  intw- 

pgfxr  b]r  )!>'  ^-  >^  ''^-  ^*"°-  >■■ 
EK    of  tbe  TrmiiiaotJuiia   i>t    tii« 
B«y«l  SoeivtT  ot  Litentun. 

*  Thta,  irhkb  U  nry  tniusing,  nptnii 
iIm  *A.   ct  B«nu'a  Open  in  the  Sun- 


*  For  frbc  IaUd  I  uw  Popv'a  M«Xa 
PornuUa  llalnruta  [2  *uU..  LuDdoo, 
1*40),  ll.  I31-l))0.  uid  Uiw  uioiiymou* 
/'•Msnubi     Stl*rU\      lUilvrum     (Oxfurd, 

ISOfi),  207-200  ;  (or  Vi\x'»  EnRli:iliiii4|, 
Ch>!iii«nt'ii  PotU,  lis.  e3S-0£l.  Th« 
urigiml  U  Koine,  lG'i7,  ixa. 
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is  true  that  it  was  a  rank  somewhat  of  the  museum  order,  butM 
it  existed.     Xow,  tbtr  critic«  who  followed  him  and  refined  upon 
him   havu    hvuii    disiiiturrtHl,   niitt    are   enjoying   their   modest' 
second  vogue ;   and  he  is  comparatively  neglected,  thongh  a 
judicious  American  *  has  put  him  in  modem  dn»a  once  mora , 
with  his  two  great  disciples. 

Of  three  things,  however,  the  one  is  absolutftljr  incontMt' 
able  AS  a  fact,  and  the  other  two  are  not  easily,  I  think.  ta< 
tmportatm     be  gainsaid  by  competeot  authority,      The  first  ia,\ 
lifihtPoMm.  that  Vida  anticipates  in  time  even  the  e&rllest  o(| 
)  the  prose  critics  of  the  new  Italian  school  by  some  couple  of  j 
years,  while  he   anticipates  the  main    group  of  these  critics 
by  more  than  iweoiy.     The  secoud  is,  that  though  no  doubt  ho . 
took  some  impul-ie  from  Politian    and  oiber    Humauij^Uj,  he 
is   pmctioiilly    the    tirat    to   codify    that  extrftvn^iit    Virgil- 

•  worship    which    reigned   throughout    the    Neo  -  Clfissical   dis>, 
pensatton.     The  third  is  that,  not  merely  in  this  point  but  ia] 
others,  ho  seems,  by  a  sort  of  intuition,  co  have  uuticipsted. 
at  the  beginning  of  the  flixteenth  century,  almost  the  whole 

*^ori^ca1  orlhudoxy  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteeuUi.  ■ 
It  is  this  which  miUtea  the  iranslntioa  of  him  by  Pitt  so  inter- 
osiing;  because  the  translator  i.i,  for  ouce.  no  traitor,  but  plus 
rofaliatf  que  U  roi — fanatically  imbued  with  the  priociples, 
nnd  equipped  to  the  finger-lips  with  the  practice,  of  his  originaL 
But  for  the  purposes  of  the  scholar  that  original  itaelf  musfc] 
of  course  l>e  uken. 

The  temper  and  tiie  faitJi  in  which  Vida  wrttea  are  made ' 
manifest  by  the  very  beginning  of  his  poem — an  invocatioQ  to 
AnalftU  ^')*^  Muaos  woven  of  uuexceptionable  jru^w«-tag3, 
^tK»  pit**,  and  deftly  dovetailed  into  a  dedication  to  the  lucUesa 
Dauphin  FntncJs.  who  had  then  taken  his  father's  pbicc  as  Cbarleg 
ihe  Fiflh's  pri^uer  at  Maiirid.  aud  lo  whose  c«pti>ity  the  poem 
is  modestly  offered  as  a  solace  or  paatime.  Tltcse  iavocatioca 
acoompUshed  mart  majorum,  Vida  proceeds  to  oct-upy  his  Fir«t 
fiook  with  a  sort  of  general  clearing  uf  the  ground.  He  is  ready 
to  tcacb  the  secret  of  all  kinds  of  poetry ;  but  the  poet  must 
very  carefully  inquire  what  are  the  kinds  to  which  be  hitnsetC 
>  Plot.  A.  &  Cmk  <BoMoD.  ld»S). 
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is  best  adapted  and  beet  inclined.  Commissioned  work  is  -^ 
dtibiovs,  ooleas  undur  a  king's  command.  But  tliorc  is  more 
l_  thin  this:  tiie  poetic  child  mnst  be  cnrefuUy  nuned  in  the 
utt  initable  to  his  great  calling.  He  must  be  aa  carefully 
gnided  from  the  tAlnt  of  vul<'iir  and  incorrect  speech ;  and 
nut  be  regnlarlj  initiated  into  Poeti^- — Latin  Grat,  especially 
Tiigil,  and  theo  Greek,  especially  Homer.  A  short  historical 
ikttoh  of  poetry  follows;  but  it.  like  everything  else,  is  brooght 
round  to  the  deification  of  the  Mautu&n.  Hence  Vida  (who 
Ban  b«  pronouoced  rather  long  ii>  weighing  anchor)  diverges 
(otgood-nntiired  interccsftion  with  parents  and  teachers  not  to 
luve  the  boys  whipjied  too  mucli,  telling  a  moving  legend  of  an 
■xtntDely  pretty '  boy  who  woe  actually  whipped  to  death,  or 
>t  Icut  died  of  fear.  Kmiilation,  however,  is  quite  a  good 
Kimulos;  and  by  degrees  work  will  be  loved  for  itself.  But 
Aigiaal  poetical  production  must  not  be  attempted  too  j'oung; 
llierc  must  be  time  for  play ;  the  rudiments  of  metre  and  ao 
'oTtli  must  be  thoroughly  leamt ;  and,  above  all,  non  omjiex 
**nut  must  he  constantly  kept  in  mind.  It  is  better  to  be^n 
"itb  pascorals  and  minor  subjects ;  solitude  and  country  life  are 
^^  deairable  cireumstances.  And  so  Book  I.  cloees  with  a 
frttk  invocation  of  the  spirit  of  poetry  and  a  fresh  celebration 
of  it«  power. 

Atur  this  rather  ample  prelude  the  author  sumcwliat  un- 
'B^Moabty  (seeing  llial  the  delay  has  been  his  owu  doing),  but 
m  Coachmaulike  fashion,  soys  Pfrt/'Ut:!  Pieridt»,  and  proposes 
h)  Unfold  the  whole  of  Helicon  to  coming  ages.  Tiie  firet  dis- 
"•"•We  la  scarcely  novel.  You  must  invoke  Jove  and  the 
^"Wt;  Dor  will  one  Invocation  do.  When  in  doubt  always*^ 
WTokii.'    Next  you  should,   witliout   holding   out  bombastic  J^ 

una,   atloK    your    reader   by   a   modest    but    sufficient  ..>') 
riptioD  of  the  subject  of  your  poem.     So  far  (he  method 
"^  taming  the  practice  of  the  ancients  into  a  principle  ia 
I^PUttaUy  adjusted  to  Homer  and  Virgil  alike;  but  after  a 
'* More  verses  tlie  partisan  appears.     The  beginnings  of  the 


'  Ai(wiij  fcrtf  awfa  viim,  hLOiou., 
Mil 

IW  ft  my  biWraatiiig  ftivl  ch»nc- 


t«rbtSu  >i«w  ot  ihli "  tnT0Uii(  "  [a  Ibe 
D«st  gcbtimtioii.  lee  OMUlnti«,  Op. 
7»r.,  m1.  fit.  inf.,  pji.  f^M. 
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TTiffif  and  the  Odymy,  the  plnogiug  into  the  taidtt  of  tilings 
«ruli  Lhe  wnth  of  Achillea,  and  Uw  »ojoum  with  Calvpso, 
ituKad  of  the  rape  ol  Helen  (why  not  of  Henoiie?)  or  tlie 
humchiog  from  Troy,  are  daly  praised.  Uot  the  elaborate 
Homeric  deacripliooo — aa  chat  of  the  car — an  bogg^  at ;  the 
introductiofi  of  Th«r«it«8  shocks  V'ida  {Lhmaoes  aeenu  ■  far 
nobler  hgaro),  and  the  pettiness  of  the  subjects  of  mow  of 
the  Homeric  simileH  would  oerer  «iiic  the  DUgoiloquancc  of 
the  I^tiu)  Mase.'  In  Virgil,  on  the  other  band,  be  con  see  no 
bolt ;  even  the  demand  of  Venos  for  anas  to  clothe  her  bascard 
fion.  which  had  i^iven  qnalms  to  admirers  of  old,  does  not  disturb 
Vida  at  all ;  and  his  poem  seems  to  be  slippiDg  by  degrees  into  a 
mere  pnSds  of  the  JBncid,  that  eacb  trait  actually  found  in  Viigil 
may  bv  registered  as  a  pattern  to  poeta  generally.  He  wrenches 
'Inioself  free  fur  a  mouient  to  inculcate  the  following  of  nature ; 
bat  presently  lapses  into  an  elaborate  demoustration  of  the 
beautiful  way  in  which  the  Uantuan  Axa  follow  nature.  In 
shorty  though  now  and  then  to  "  save  his  face  "  an  illustration  is 
drawn  honoris  eaiaa  from  Homer,  this  Second  Book  on  the 
ordonaaHce  of  the  poem  is,  till  it  ceases  with  a  pauegyric  of  Leo 
X.,  little  more  than  a  descant  On  the  fimtaticn  of  Viryit.  S 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Tlurd  Book  offers  much  difTM^ 
ence  in  this  respect — though  the  idolatry  of  Virgil  is  in  partA 
a  little  more  disguised.  It  is,  again  more  majorum.  devoted  to 
Diction,  and,  lhe  Muses  ha.ving  been  in\-ited  to  cro*s  the  stage 
once  more,  our  Mentor  first  reprobates  l_>hscurity.  But  thongh 
you  must  not  be  obscure,  you  may  and  should  be  Figurative, 
and  not  a  few  ol  the  best  known  of  our  ancient  aaiuaiutances 
the  Figures — Metaphor,  HyjK'rbolc,  Apostrophe,  and  so  forth — 
are  introduced  and  commendc-d,  or  soBMtimes  discommended. 
It  is  extremely  noteworthy  that  Che  wamings-ofT  include  one 
far  Itom  ugly  conceit — 

"  Am  crine*  Mai;uiv  Gen«tricis  Knmina  drau.' 


*"  Druiuea . . .  craiuliia  nou  (ntilii  auctor, 
Divw  opum,  pollpiM  liuguk  ot  iNipoUri- 

bun  MllU. 

.  ,  ,  Keiiue  cnim  in  L»tii>  toagao  on 
•cmwkUdi 


vilM   dj 


Anna  diiMM|ua  ilMct  tun 
cuIm*  ill  raa." 

tt  it  iaMnMlnf  la  bear  tb«  <*atcbwoi4 
"Uwl"»awljr. 
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bis,  of  coiuse,  ia  quite  in  accordance  with  the  horror  of  a 
danng  metaphor  —  of  one  which  runs  the  risk  of  seeming 
'fir^^  " — which  we  find  prevailing  from  Aristotle  to  Longious, 
ud  even  ia  both  these  great  men.  To  ur,  most  assuredly,  th« 
likening  of  the  gross  to  the  trva^ee  of  Mother  Earth  is  not  in  the 
ieut  absurd,  but  a  ver^r  beautiful  and  poetical  phrase,  awakin);, 
aod  adjusting  itself  apU;  to,  a  train  of  equally  poctioil  suj*g«s- 
tJon.  But  before  very  long  the  advice  as  to  the  ciioice  of  laa- 
gnage  takee  the  plain  and  simple  form,  "  Strip  the  Ancients  ! " 
The  poet  is  bidden  to  fit 

"exuviaa  rcterutuque  insignia" 

to  himself;  he  is  to  gird  himself  up  to  the  "  theft,"  and  drive  ) 
the  ajtoil  on  every  occasion.  He  who  trusts  to  his  own  wit  and  ^ 
inveiition  is  ouliesilatingly  condemned  and  pitied.  If  you  want 
to  live,  to  have  your  works  escape  decay,  you  must  "steal." 
VidB  repeats  the  very  word  over  and  over  again,  and  without 
the  glightest  boshfulness  or  compunction.  He  is,  however,  good 
enough  to  admit  that,  if  a  new  word  is  absolutely  wanted  to 
express  something  not  in  the  ancients,  it  may  be  invented  or 
borrowed — say  from  Greek — as  the  older  Latins  had  them- 
setvee  done.  When  one  word  is  difficult  to  find  or  awkward 
if  found,  you  must  employ  Feriphrasia.  Compounds  are  per- 
mitted to  a  certain  extent  (the  weakness  of  Latin  and  its 
btood  in  this  respect  is  well  known),  but  never  to  a  greater 
than  that  of  two  words.  Perterrier^pm  ia  stigmatised  by 
innuendo,  though  the  word  itaelf  is  Lucretian,  and  though 
there  is  ahaolulely  no  principle  in  the  restriction.  Vou  are 
lo  tona  down  ill  -  sounding  proper  names,  aa  Sicharbas  into 
Sichiens.  Bat  in  all  cases  your  words  are  to  be  entirely  sub- 
servient; to  the  sense,  though  they  may  and  should  be  suited 
to  it — a  doctrine  which  lends  itself  of  course  to  extensive  Vir- 
giUan  illustration.  And  so  the  poeni  concludes  with  a  peror- 
■tkn  of  some  length,  drawing  ever  and  ever  closer  to,  and  at 
Iwt  ending  in,  the  laudation  of  the  unrivalled  Mara 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  astonishln;'  accumcy  with  which,  as 
been  said,  Vida  actually  finticipated  the  dominant  critical 
of  something  like  three  hundred  years,  and  the  creative 

TOL  IL  C 
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taste  of  atiout  half  that  poriod,  not  muij  more  lines  than  we 
Enmiai  ^*^^  givdD  pag«s  might  have  Weo  devoloij  to  him. 
povartjiof  Thai  Che  poem  as  n  composition  Is  a  sufliciently 
iu  Aeorif.  eiggant  piece  of  patchwork  may  of  course  be  freely 
gnnted ;  aod  it  deserves  perhaps  less  ^Tud^n^  praise  for  the 
extreme  Bdelity  and  ingenuity  nitli  wliich  it  illuati-ates  its  own 
docCTiiies.  But  those  doctrines  themselves  nia,  whether  we  look 
at  them  in  grn.<i<i  or  in  detail,  some  of  the  poorest  »nd  most  beggarly 
things  to  bo  fovmd  in  the  whole  range  o£  critimm.  That  the 
prescriptionti  an;  prtuitically  limited  to  those  necessary  for  turn- 
ing out  the  epic  or  "heroic"  poem  docs  not  so  much  matter — 
though  it  is  uot  entirely  without  si^niOcaucf.  Vida'a  idea  of 
poetry  is  simply  and  literally  shoddy.'  That  fabric — the  fact  is 
perhaps  not  invariably  known  to  those  who  use  the  word — 
differs  from  others,  not  as  pinchbeck  differs  from  gold,  or 
cotton  from  silk,  but  in  beiug  exclusively  cowpoaed  of  already 
manufactured  and  worn  textures  which  are  torn  up  and  passed 
afresh  through  mill  and  loom.  And  this  is  the  process — and 
prscticalty  the  »ole  procesB — which  Tida  enjoins  on  the  poet, 
going  BO  far  ua  to  pruiiouoco  anatlivnia  on  any  one  who  dares  to 
pursuv  any  utlier, 

Whou  it  is  examined  in  detail  the  proceeding  may  excite  even 

more  astonishment^  which  will  be  wisely  directed  not  more  to 

„,^^^,    the  original  couccption  of  it  than  to  the  extent  to 

amdngmpiO'  which,  from  what  followed,  it  seems  to  have  hit  cer- 

nuitie  »iffnt-  t^iii  peciiliarities  in  the  resthettc  sense  of  mankind 

*""**'        as  regards  poetry.     We  may  easily  go  wrong  by 

devoting  too  much  attentioa  tu  the  fact  of  Yida's  individual 

selection  of  the  poet  to  whom  all  othur  poets  are  bound  Jwrart 

m  verba.      It  is  certain  tliat,  from  his  own  day  to  this,  Virgil 

bu  appealed  to  many  tastes— and  to  some  of  the  greatest — 

aecure  of  his  result  of  being  pronounced  aitissimo  poeta.    Thuse 

who  like  him  least  cannot  but  adroit  that  Dante  and  Tennyson 

among  poets,  that  Quiulilian  and  Scaliger  —  nay,  that  even 

Hoiieau — among  critica,  are  not  precisely  negligible  quantities. 

But  the  real  subject — not  merely  of  astonishment  but  of  reason- 


>  Some  wuTiM  pi<»il  for  "mtmnic." 
But  tbc  aoMUo  worlier  worlu  hi*  tiay 


eubct  liiuutif—bti  dow  not  dMaI  tlieoi 
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able  uad  delibcmtc  dcterminalion  to  adopt  &  position  of  "  No 
Surrender"  in  the  donial  of  Vidn's  poijition — is  this  selcctioa 
of  any  poet,  no  matter  vho  it  may  be,  its  not  only  a  positiva 
pittem  of  all  poetic  exceUcnce,  but  a  native  inda  apurya- 
krius  of  all  poetic  delinqnenry.  Not  Hnm«r,  not  Pante,  not'' 
Sbakesp«jire  himself,  can  be  allowed  the  first  position  ;  and  the 
Kun  principle  and  axiom  of  all  sound  Criticism  is,  that  not 
merely  do  actual  poet,  but  no  possible  one,  cau  be  allowed  the 
wcond.  This  kind  of  poetical  predestination — this  fising  of  a 
liArd-uid-fa»t  typ«,  within  which  lies  nil  salvntton  and  without 
•hich  lie*  none — is  ntt«r  biafiphemy  against  the  poetical  spirit. 
Xot  only  will  simple  imitation  of  the  means  whereby  one  poet 
has  achieved  poetry  not  suffice  to  enable  another  to  achieve  it, 
Wt  this  Buggcstion  is  by  far  the  least  dangerous  part  of  the 
doctrine.  It  will  probably  lead  to  the  composition  of  much  bad 
poetry,  but  it  will  not  ueceasarily  cause  the  abortion,  or  the  \ 
mistaltiDg  when  bom,  of  any  that  ia  good.  The  damnatory 
clauses  of  the  creed  must  have,  and  did  have,  this  fatal  effect. 
Vida  and  tliose  who  followed  him  excused  themselves,  were 
accepted  by  their  disciples,  and  have  recently  been  eulogised  by    j, 

our  newest  Nco-Chu<8ic8,  as  following  Nature  and(    '' 
mttatn     Ji<»son-     That  they  said — perhaps  that  they  thought 
Amm  owl  — they  followed  both  is  unquestionable.'     But  as  a 

matter  of  fact  their  Law  of  Nature — like  the  Articles 
of  War  ia  Marryat'a  novel — was  a  dead  letter,  owing  to  the  pro- 
viso, front  the  first  more  or  less  clearl^  hintod  at  and  latterly 
avowed,  that  all  of  Nature  that  was  worth  imitating  bad  already  ^ 
been  imitated  by  the  ancients.     As  for  the  appi'al  to  Iteason,  it 
il  a  nii-re  juggli:  with  wurdtt ;  and  it  is  astouishin;^  that  at  this 
time  of  day  any  one  should  be  deluded  by  it.     What  Reason  pre*  ** 
wribos  Invocations  to  the  Mase-i  ?    What  Reason  insifit-i  upon  be- 
ginning at  tbe  middle  instead  of  at  the  beginning  f  WlLit  lieason 
is  there  in  the  preference  of  the  pale  atiad^ie  of  Prances  to  thtk 
fiembrandt  sketch  of  the  demagogue  whom  Ulysses  ■otidgelled  7 
of  the  shield  of  JEmsqs  to  the  car  of  Achillea  ?  of  Sichteus  to 
Sicharbas  ?    What  has  Keasou  to  say  (more  than  she  lias  to  say 
igainsl  poetic  transports  altogether)  against  the  exquisite  and 

*  CI.  /Wl.,  ii.  103.     Stmfer  miUn  ralumU  etiiU  rwi. 
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eadle&sly  suggestive  metaphor  of  "  the  Cresses  of  the  Mighty 
Mother"  for  the  gmss,  vrith  its  vave,  and  its  light,  and  ite 
ahadow,  and  the  outline  of  the  everlasting  hills  and  vales  aa  of 
the  sleeping  body  beneath  it?  In  all  these  cases,  and  tu  a 
haadrcd  others,  we  may  boldly  answer  "Kone  and  Nothing!" 
The  true  Beaaon — the  Mind  of  the  World — has  not  a  word  to 
Bay  against  ouy  of  these  forbidden  things,  or  in  favour  of  any  of 
those  preferred  ones. 

Hut  there  is,  let  it  be  freely  enough  granted,  a  false  Heason 
which  has,  no  doubt,  very  much  to  say  against  the  one  and  in 
favour  of  the  other.  The  warped  and  stuuted  commoD-sense, 
the  pedestrian  ouil  prosaic  utaitcr-of-factneas,  which  is  no  doubt 
natural  enough  in  a  oortain  way  to  mankind,  had  made  little 
appearance  during  the  Middle  Ages.  These  Ages  may  be  called, 
if  any  one  chooses,  childish,  they  may  be  still  more  justly  called 
fantastic;  but  they  were  never  prosaic  It  might  he  said  of 
their  Time-Spirit  as  of  the  albatross,  that 

"  Sea  ailes  de  g6ant  l'emi>Schent  de  m&rcher." 

But  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  wings.  With  the  Keuaisaauce, 
prose,  in  the  good  tteuee  no  doubt  as  well  as  in  the  l>ad,  returned  ; 
and  as  if  to  revenge  itself  for  the  universal  employment  of 
poetry  during  the  Middle  Ages  themselves,  it  proceeded  to 
lay  liands  even  upon  the  poet.  He  might  "  transport " ;  with 
Longinus  before  them  (if  Vida  had  him  not,  his  followers  had), 
they  could  not  very  well  deny  this.  But  his  methods  of  trans- 
portiug  must  be  previously  submitted  Co  a  kind  of  iuspecUir- 
ship ;  and  anything  dangerous  or  unusual  was  strictly  forbidden. 
His  bolt  was  not  to  be  "shot  too  soon  Dor  beyond  the  moon  "  : 
he  was  moet  particularly  not  to  be  "of  imagination  all  compact" 
On  the  contrary,  his  imagination  was  to  be  alloyed  with  doses 
of  the  commonest  commou-senae.  He  might  not  even  imp  hid 
wings  save  with  registered  feathers,  and  these  feathers  were 
to  be  neither  too  long  nor  too  gay. 

Such  are  the  principles  that  wc  find  iu  Vida,  and  sucli  their 
inevitable  result.  Only  let  us  once  more  repeat,  not  merely  that 
he  may  well,  iii  the  admirable  words  of  Lord  Poppiugton,  "be 
proud  to  belong  to  so  prevailing  a  party  "  as  the  Neo-Classics  of 
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the  following  three  centuries,  but  that  he  actually  led  and  almost 
tcBide  that  party  bimself. 

A  considBfable  tim« — more  than  a  quarter  oi  a  centiirj' — had 
elapsed  between  Politian  and  Vida ;  but  from  the  appearance  of 
ibe  letter's  book  to  the  end  of  tlie  century  not  more  ihau  three 
fears  on  the  ovuntge '  paesL-d  without  the-  appeamiiCL-  of  a  critical 
Ireattse  of  some  importance.  Every  nov  and  then  n  short  lull 
VDuId  occur  ;  but  this  was  always  made  up  by  a  greater  crowd 

TH*  HUM  ***  writers  after  the  interval.  Such  "  rallies  "  of  ciit- 
icism  (which  occurred  particularly  during  the  fourth 
docadc*of  the  century,  about  its  very  centre.'  through- 
tnt  the  serenth,*  eiRhth.*  aud  ninth '  ilecadea.  aud  just  at  the 
end ')  were  no  doubt  to  some  exleut  determined  by  the  academic 
Ubits  of  the  Italians,  and  the  readinettR  with  which  members  of  the 
Mine  academy,  or  different  academies,  took  up  the  cudgels  against 
(ocb  other.  The  individual  exercises  took  various  tanoB.  A 
Tery  large  part  of  tJie  work  consists  of  commentaries  on  Aris- 
totle's I'oeiict ;  smother,  closely  connected,  of  set  "  Arte  Poetic," 
more  oetenaibly  original ;  some  deal  with  vulgar  and  some  with 
"regular"  poetry,  while  the  concrete  and  comparative  method 

Lbj  no  means  neglected,  though  the  abstract  and  theoretic  is 
the  whole  preferred.  To  attempt  claasification  by  kind 
Would  be  a  sacrifice  of  real  to  apparent  method ;  and  to  trace  the 
developmeQt  of  the  same  ideas  in  different  writers  would  lead  to 
inextricable  coofusioQ  aud  criss-cross  reference.  We  shall  prob- 
ably 6ad  it  best  to  follow  the  rule  which  haa  been  observed  with 
nn  exceptions  throughout  this  History — thai  of  giving  the  gist 


*  Mr  fiplsgun'*  uMJut  ubronvlogi- 
«1  uUa  givw  twealy .  fire  buoka  hy 
Mkriy  u  mmj  diSkmit  nutlion  fnr 
lb*  Mwanty-tkn*  y«u«.  Nor  does  ibis 
la  ftvMad  to  be  exiMiutitc ;  f«r  in- 
ilMM,  it  Ofaiti  RotwrtivIJo'*  £otigmui 
flSUi  (Ad  th»  importuit  I*t  pcttU 
*mtn^^m  Iwyarum  of  Litius  Oiraldiu. 

■  Dd1o*'«  OMi)  tnoiUtion  of  Bca- 
mi  Pwd'tdSMJcif  Arirtotk:  Dtm- 
riln'i  T^mIi'm  (IMS),  •od  Tolamvi'm 
Ttni  t  Avott  {U»). 

■  RobnUBo'a  td.  dl  PceH«i  (IMS), 
wdSiCill'«tMHbtkrB(lMO);  M>g^* 


ed.  (15£0)  [  Muiio'ti  Arft  PoHiat 
ClCei] ;  Cirxidi  Cini.hiQ'ii  Ditoorn 
(ISM). 

*  Hintumo'a  LAtin  Ih  Potta  [1S69); 
Victoriiw'  AxiiMle'*  Ptttict  (15«Ci); 
Soallffr'*  ova  Potlia  (1(61) ;  iha 
KUDpleiivn  of  Ttiniiiu  (IE63) ;  Kin- 
tunio*  lulun  AHr  Pattica  (I5M), 
■na  CuI«1t0Uo'b  Pottim  (1570). 

*  Th*  work  at  Pi<s«aloiaiiii  mi  Vi- 

*  TlutorPi>trieEi.TMKi,Mii)DeDORa. 
^  Tlut  o<  BuoDftoaici,  iBgagneri,  uid 

Bummo. 
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of  particalsr  books  and  Che  opinions  of  particular  authors  to- 
gether, and  leaving  bird's-eye  views  to  the  Interchapters. 

Oolf  two  jears  after  the  appearance  of  Vida's  poem  ap- 
peared the  next  critical  Italian  book  of  importance,  the  first 
iuatalment  of  Trissiuo'a  Poetica.  The  first  inatolment 
— for  a  ainffular  interval  took  place  between  the  begin- 
ning and  the  conapletion  of  thio  work.  The  first  four  parts 
were,  lis  has  juet  been  said,  published  in  1S29,  when  the  main 
stream  of  Italian  criticism  luid  hardly  biigun  to  flow;  the  two 
last  not  till  1563,  two  years  after  thi-  publication  of  Scaliger'e 
great  work,  and  after  a  full  geuorution  (in  the  ordinary  count) 
of  active  discussion  of  the  matters.'  Such  conditions  cannot 
fail  to  affect  the  homogeneity  of  a  book,  but  still  Triasino  put 
it  forth  as  one  book  in  different  parts,  not,  as  he  might  ver; 
well  have  done,  and  as  others  actually  did,  &a  two  bookii :  and 
we  are  therefore  entitled,  and  indeed  bound,  with  the  caution 
just  given,  to  treat  it  as  a  whol&  The  handsome  quartos,^  wcU 
printed  and  beautifully  front  is  pieced  and  vignHtcd,  of  the 
standard  edition  of  Tri^siuo's  Opere,  are  perhaps,  taking  tbeoi 
together,  rather  an  ornament  to  the  shelf  than  a  plentiful 
provision  of  furniture  for  the  raind.  Tlie  disadvantages  of 
verai  scialti  have  not  often  bean  shown  more  conspicuously  than 
in  the  JUdia  Liherata,  and  the  Scfonisba  has  little  but  its  carli- 
ne«a  and  refiularity  to  plead  as  a  set-off  to  the  general  short- 
comiuga  of  the  modern  classical  Drama.  The  better  repute  of 
Italian  comedy  would  hardly  have  arisen  from  such  pieces  as 
ISintiltimi;  and  the  JRime  are  most  ordinary  thtugs.  In  onr 
own  division  he  is  of  some  historical  account;  for  it  is  impoa- 
sible  not  to  be  yrateful  to  the  first  publisher  of  the  Dr-  VmJgari 
Sloquio,  and  that  praise  of  earliness,  which  be  has  earned  in 
more  than  one  respect,  must  be  extended  to  the  firat  four  parts 
of  the  Podiea.  He  boasts  justly  enough  that  nobody,  save 
Dante  and  Antonio  da  Tempo,  was  before  hina,  and  that  both  of 
ihese  bad  written  in  Latin. 


'  Bono,  liowercr,  U  not  dl,  of  tlii* 
latter  pirt  liud  1>mu  writUn  fuurtcen 
or  fift«oii  ;«ani  au-liar,  in  LG4S-4D. 
Rrsn   tliln,  liowovor.   I«»v(i»  s  twDDl; 


]r«kn'  j|ni]>,    vliioh  Trinino  ftttributa 
Id  the  cun)]Kiiiitian  of  hi*  Kmat  [«-  at 
kiiy  nt*  1u(b)  iHJcm  uii  the  Ootht. 
"  2rol«,,  Vcran*,  1729. 
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AiBsiDO  does  not,  in  his  first  instalmeut,  busy  himself  with 
Ihonabatr&cbdiscu5t<iion3  which  were  soon  to  fnmish  the  staple  of 

Italian  criticism.    He  adopts  Aristotle's  "  Imitation  " 
jH,  {^«ti^    briotly  and  without  cavil  or  (lualitication  ;  and  tliun 

poeBCS,  in  hie  First  I'ort  or  "Division,"  to  thv  qutis- 
tioa  of  choosing  your  langnilge,  in  which  he  generally  follows 
fiuite,  bat  with  aa  adaptation  to  the  time.  It  ia  cot  with 
him  a  question  of  making  an  "  Illustrious  Vulgar  Tongue,"  an 
"ItAliao,"  but  of  calling  by  that  name  one  already  adopted. 
In  hia  farther  remarka  on  Diction  he  sometimes  borrows,  and 
otu:n  expands  or  mip[dementa,  the  very  words  of  Daut«  at  fireC, 
ud  then  poMes  to  i^aborote  dbcusatou,  with  cxau^ples,  of  the 
qitaUties  of  speech — CleameBs.  Grandeur,  Betiuty,  Swiftueaa. 
Naxt  be  deals  with  what  he  calk  the  eonlvme  —  cliarooter, 
ithos,  sailing  of  style  to  person — with  truth,  arlitice,  anil  what 
be  calls  the  ■■faahioDe"  —  that  is  to  say,  the  alterations  of 
^UADtity,  &c.,  by  dwelling,  slurring,  syncope,  and  the  like.  Tlic 
trrangement  of  this  First  Division  is  not  very  logical ;  but,  as 
we  have  seen,  crossed  ivtaiou  has  beeu  the  curse  of  rhetorical- 
(onnal  dtscnssion  of  the  kind  from  q  very  early  period  to  the 
present  day.  The  Second  Division  deals  with  pure  prosody, 
the  division  of  feet,  shortening  (rimoauMic),  a.?  in  del  for  ei^Jo, 
disioD,  cmura,  &c. ;  the  Third  with  armngement  of  veniea  and 
nansas ;  the  Fourth  with  the  complete  forms  of  Souuet,  Ballala, 
tad  Canzone,  tbe  sub- varieties  of  wliich  were  detailed  witli  great 
care  and  plentiful  examples. 

Bere  what  might  more  properly  be  called  the  First  Part. 
consistUig  of  these  four  divisions,  ends ;  the  loug  subsequent 
SecoDil  F^  (made  up  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Divisions)  has  a 
wpaiate  Preface-dodication  referring  to  tlie  gap.  These  parte 
are  not,  like  the  others,  divided  into  sections  with  headings; 
and,  duubtlesa  on  the  pnttero  if  not  of  any  one  particular 
tnatiae,  of  tbe  spirit  of  many  which  had  gone  between,  they 
dtal  with  (general  questions.  The  Imitation  theory  i^  handled 
at  wme  teogtb,  and  with  citation  of  Flato  as  well  as  of  Aristotle ; 
llie  kinds  of  poetry  are  treated  on  a  more  general  etaudnrd, 
and  not  with  mere  reference  to  the  niles  of  constructing;  each. 
The  larger  part  of  the  Fiftli  Division  is  given  entiiely  to 
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Tragedy:    the  Sixth   begins  with  that    Heroic  Poem   whiel 
Wiu  so  much  OQ  the  miud  of  the  country  and  the  century. 
But  it  ends  chiefly  on  Figures — the  formal  heart  of  Trisaino, 
long-travellecl  as  it  has  beea,  fondly  tumiug  to  its  old  lovca 
at  the  last. 

The  coDteuts  of  ttie  treatise  or  treatises,  especially  if  we  take 
them  with  Trissino's  attempts  to  introduce  the  Greek  Omega 

aud  the  Greek  Epeilon  into  lUilian  spelUng,  his 
^„^^'^    graminatic»5  '■  Doubt*,"  and  his  later  "  lutroduclion 

to  Grammar."  his  dialogue  H  CasUllano,  and  so 
forth/  will  show  hia  standpoint  with  Biifiicient  clearoeBS.  It  is 
alnioHt  purely  formal  in  the  miuor,  not  to  say  the  minim, 
kindti  of  form.  Ue  is  indeed  credited  by  some  with  a  position 
of  importance,  in  the  history  of  the  Unities.  He  is,  they  say, 
the  first  to  refer  to  the  observance  of  the  Unity  of  Time  as  a  dis- 
tinction from  "  ignomat  poeta,"'  giving  therewith  a  disparaging 
glance  at  mediseval  drama."  But  this  overlooks  the  fact  that 
he  is  simply  repeating  what  Aristotle  says,  with  an  addition 
much  more  likely*  to  refer  to  non-IIum&nist  contemporaries 
than  to  the  almost  forgotten  "mystery."  Hia  theory  of  the 
Heroic  Poem,  like  his  practice  in  the  Italia.  Lihtrata,  is  slav- 
isbly  Aristotelian.  The  chief  evidence  of  real  development 
that  I  cau  find  is  in  his  treatment  of  Comedy,  where  the  ex- 
tremely rapid  and  contemptuous  dismissal  of  the  Mascer  called 
imperatively  for  acme  supplement,  tiouaideritig  the  popularity 
of  the  kind  in  the  writer's  own  time  aud  country.  Possibly 
reiufotcing  Aristotle  here  with  Cicero,  and  certainly  using  the 
famous  Snavt  mart  -niagno  of  Lucretius,  he  succeeds  lu  putting 
together  a  theoiy  of  the  Indicrous  to  which,  or  to  some  sub- 
sequent developmeats  of  it  in  Italy,  Hobbes's  "  passion  of  sudden 


■  All  th«M>,  wilb  the  Fotli«%  luld  Uie 
trftDtlktiaD  of  DMit«,  <ri11  be  found  in 
Iho  •er-uQil  volume  vl  thn  Mlitiini  <ut«t{. 
1  Ubko  bho  opfHirtunitj'  uf  i^uim'.linff  ui 
iajiistiOQ  to  Triminv  wbiok  I  cuuimilted 
iiti.  417,  uid  wliirfi  WM  tirviugiit  Ui  my 
notice  bv  »  r«vt«wfT  in  blifi  jitKt^tntm. 
"  Qiovui-  [cr  Qiitiu-i  iMbtWM  Dorla" 
doa  Mf,  {d  hit  dnlicttiuii  to  the  Cut)- 
[onl  (!«'  Hcdici.  ttiat  Dtote  wrote  it  in 


Ixlin,  ndHitig,  however,  nclsuie  of  nuch 
■iuipiliu-  Dbucuritj  Ihkt  at  tint  aiglil 
oD»  tiUtM  it  M  [ii«ktiiT)K  Lliat.  Diuita 
himtilf  tttiDtMnA  tlii>  txmk  into  Ilaliau. 
i'vi  ilinDiuaiuD  uf  tliissM  RaJDA'a  ed. 
of  tlio  Dt  v.  £.,  p.  li  dj. 

'  H      ftfi.       Parliftp*    Iwtler     "un. 
Ie«mtvt, "  irutoUi  forti. 

*  SintigHrii,  p.  92. 

*  £1  »metr  offffi  tif». 
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gloij"  has  been'  not  unjustly  t4-ac«d.  The  "sndden"  Mona 
iiiilefd  to  be  directly  due  to  Maggi,  a  critic  who  will  be  prea- 
tWlf  meationed  with  other  commentators  on  the  Poetics.  And 
Miggi  hod  published  long  before  XrisBino's  later  Divisions 
■{feared,  though,  it  may  be,  not  before  they  wen  wntteu.' 

Hie  growth  during  the  interval  had  been  of  three  kindg, 

■onetiniee  blended,  sometimes  kept  apart.    The  first  kind  con- 

tJiien,     ^^  <^'  translations,  editions,  and  commentaries  of 

tr.,  ttfthe.  aod  on  the  Poetics;  the  second,  of  abstract  dlscue- 

sions  of  Poetry ;  the  third,  of  more  or  leas  formal 

'  Arts  ■'  uot  very  different  from  Trissioo's  own.    The  first  class 

pndaced  later,  in  the  work  of  Costclvetro,  a  ooutribution  o( 

tlmost  the  first  lEuportAnce  to  the  History  and  to  the  Art  of 

Criticism;  and  it  could  not  but  exercise  &  powerful  influence. 

It  belongs,  however,  in  all  but  its  most  prominent  examples 

(inch  as  that  just  referred  to.  which  will  be  fuUy  discussed  in 

Uie  next  chapter),  rather  to  monographers  on  Aristotle  than  to 

general  historians  of  Criticism,  inasmuch  as  it  is  mainly  para- 

litic    Before  any  book  o£  original  critical  importance  later 

tlian  TrissiDo's  had  been  issued,  in  1536,*  Alessandco  de'  Pazzi 

„     .       published  a  Latin   translation  o(  the  Po*tUs,  which 

for  some  time  held  the  position  of  standard,  and 

a  dozen  years  later  caiac  three  important  works  ou  the  book — 

Sobortello's  edition  of  154t>,  Segui's  Italian  translation  of  1&49, 

and   Uaggi's  edition   of   1550 — all  showing  the  Attention  and 

interest  which  the  subject  was  exdtitig,  while,  still  before  the 

later  "  Divisions  "  of  Triasino  appeared,  Vettori  in  1860  added  his 

edition,  of  greater  importance  than  any  earlier  one.    Long  before 

this  the  book  had  become  a  regnhir  suhjecb  of  lectures.     Of 

ibeae  writers  Robortello,  and  still  more  Vettori  ("  Victorius "), 

Were  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  text;  Maggi,  who  was  assisted 

by  Lombard],  to  the  discussion  of  the  matter.^ 

of  HonK«  into  Italian  the  jettr  betom. 

*  Mr  Spiogani  hiu>  utnctcd  (rom 
M8.,  U3d  pubUfihed  u  an  ■ppendui  W 
his  buok.  ail  inlcreaUiig  rtniew  of  ttuMe 
MQiiiiciiUtcn  Hid  oUion,  by  Leuii- 
alia  SilviaU.  *  (uccfiMor  of  thatn  to 
1666,  and  too  f>aio4ia  in  tJie  Twao 
coatmvtny. 


'  8|>iDgMii,  p.  102. 

*  TWdwcoMMa  occtifAiM  n«HlyfoHr 
■IMrte  [•(«.  it  t'il'lse.    TriMUio,  «f 

doe*    not  neglect    Q«iiiti1i>a'i 

;  at  the  lubject  in  /•«<„  n.  3> 

llM<|iMla«  naodsniMwvIl  MuicuBt 

*  DuIm  iMd  tnoabted  ateAnPM*ii<a 
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In  tlie  critical  haotUiu};  of  these  editow  and  commentator* 
we  find,  as  we  should  expect,  much  of  the  old  rhetorical  triHing. 
For  all  their  scom,  vxpi-cssed  or  implied,  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
they  repeat  the  disunciious  of  poctua.  potsis,  poeta,  and  ftocma  * 
as  docilely  a.i  Martianuii,  or  n  student  of  MartianuA,  could  hav« 
done  a  lh<)UBaud  or  five  hundred  years  before,  and  they  hand  it 
OD  too  05  a  sorb  of  channed  catcliword  to  Scaligvr*  and  Jonson.* 
But  brought  face  to  face  a$  they  are  with  the  always  weighty, 
though  by  no  means  always  traoBparently  clear,  doctrines  of 
Aristotle,  and  self -charged  with  the  duty  of  explaining  and 
commenting  tliem,  they  cannot,  if  they  would,  escape  the  uec«3- 
Bity  ut' grappling;  with  the  mure  aWiracl  and  h>ss  merely  techno- 
uij,^  11  logic*!  I^wtions.  RobortcIIo,*  like  Maggi,  though  leas 
Stipt!,  '  elaborately,  has  a  theory  of  the  ludicrous.  Both,  and 
Maggi,  others,  neceflsatily  grapple  with  that  crnx  of  the 
katkaTsit  which  has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  crucial. 
Both,  with  Segni,  discusa  the  Unity  of  Time  and  differ  about  it; 
thouyh  nona  of  the  three  has  yet  discovered  (as  indeed  it  is  not 
discoverable  in  Aristotle  or  Aristotle's  literary  documeate)  the  yet 
more  malignant  Unity  of  Placa  Vettori  would  extend  the  cramp 
/  in  lime  (not  of  course  with  the  twenty-four  hours'  limit)  (rora 
tragedy  to  epic.  Must  uf  them  have  arrived  at  that  besotment 
u  to  "  vcrisimiUtudu  "  which  \s  responsible  for  the  worst  parts 
of  the  Nco-Classic  theory,  and  which,  in  the  pletiaaiit  irony  com- 
mon to  nil  entanglement!)  with  Cuessas  of  the  kind,  malces  the 
anfortunate  lovers  guilty  of  the  wildest  exceaseii  of  artificial 
improbability.  And  in  all,  whether  thuy  project  their  rcflectioas 
on  their  text  into  more  general  forms  or  not,  wc  can  ace  the 
gradual  crystallising  of  a  theoty  of  poeliy,  heroic,  or  draniAnc, 
or  general. 

Nor  was  such  theory  left  without  direct  and  iadepeodent 

exposition  duriiig  the  period  which  wh  are  considering.     The 

TKwrut,;  first  author  of  one  is  generally  taken  to  be  Daniello, 

DanitVo.    whose  Pottim  apjieared  in    1036;  aud  I  have  not 

discovered  any  earlier  claimant.     I   do   not  quitu  understand 


/ 


SiiiQCwn,  p.  27, 


niii{(h*ti)'ii  3  to).  e<l.) 
*  Un  him  iM  nUo  not*  it^fra,  pp.  49,(0. 
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bow  ifr  Spingern  Iirs  arrived  at  the  conduaion  thafiu  Dflni- 
lfio'»  theory  of  tiagedy  there  is  no  single  Arintoteliati  i*l*-in<'iit,'' 
MpKially  aa  he  himself  elsewhere  acknowledges  the  close — 
■loMst  verbal — adherence  of  this  early  writer  to  the  Stagirite. 
ftit  ft  is  probably  true  that  Dauiellv  was  tliiukiDg  ninro  of  the  ' 
flttotiic  objections  and  of  following  out  the  Boccsociuo  defence, 
Ibn  of  merely  treading  in  the  footprints  of  Aristotle.  He  is 
flw  first,  siuce  Boccaccio  himself,  to  undertake  that  generous,  if 
wher  wide  and  vague  aa  well  aa  superUuooa,  "  defence  of  poesy  " 
»hich  many  Itnlians  repeated  after  him,  and  which  was  repeated 
ifler  llieni  by  oar  Elizabethans,  notably  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

Aa  his  little  book  is  sotuewhal  rare,  and  as  it  has  such  good 
clstms  to  be  among  the  very  earliest  vernacular  disputations  of 
I  general  character  on  poetry  in  Italy,  if  not  also  in  £urupe, 
it  may  be  well  to  give  some  account  of  iu     My  copy  has  no 
title-page,  but  dates  itself  by  a  colophon  ou  the  ndo  of  the 
errata-leaf  at  the  end,  with  a  veto-privilege,  by  concession  o( 
the  Pope,  the  seignor}'  of  Venice,  and  all  the  other  princes  and 
lords  of  Italy,  advertised  by  Oiovan  Antonio  di  NicoUni  da 
Sabio,  Venice,  1536.     It  fills  1 36  smalt  pages  of  italic  type,  and 
H  in  dialogue  form,  rather  rhetorically   but  uot  inelegantly 
vritteti,   and    dedicated    by    Ueruardo    Daiiiello    of    Lucca    to 
Aodrea  Cornslio,  Bishop-Elect  of  Brescia.    JJaniello  does  refer 
to  Arislolle,  and  borrows  (not  perliops  quite  intelhgently)  from 
bim ;  but  his  chief  sources  are  the  Latins,  and  he  sets  or  re- 
sets, with  no  small  interest  for  uh,  that  note  of  apologj*  for  the 
Poets  Against  Plato  which  was  to  dominate  Italian  crtticiam. 
and   aft«r  exercising  some,  but  less,  effect  ou  French,  to  be 
■trenuoualy  echoed  in  EngUkud.     There  are  some  rather  striking 
tbinga  in  DaniuUo.     Mu  is  sound  enough  on  the  mission  of  the 
poetas  being  to  delight  (thotigh  he  is  to  loach  too)  and  also  to  |*^ 
peraaade — ^the  ancient  union  of  I'oetics  and  limited  Klietoric 
evidently  working  in   him.     On  the  relalions  of  poetry  and 
phfloaophy  he  might  be  echoing  MaxiniuH  Tyrius  and  Bnccaccio, 
and  very  likely  is  tliiiiking  of  the  latter.     But  he  strikes  a  cer- 
'  lain  cold  into  us  by  remarking  that  Dante  (wiwm  lie  nevertheless 
adairos  very  much)  was  perhaps  greater  and  more  jwrfcct  aa  a 
philosopher  ttian  as  a  [weti  and  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  he 
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vas  aworo  of  tho  (ar-reacbiog  import  of  his  own  vords  when  he 
Uj8  it  down  (jx  26)  that  Invention,  DispOflition.  and  Elocution 
beiog  the  three  important  things,  the  po«t  is  not,  as  some  thinlc, 
limited  to  any  Bpecinl  matter.  If  he  bad  meant  this,  of  course 
he  would  have  come  to  one  of  thoqe  arenna  of  criticism  which  are 
even  yet  revealed,  as  matter  of  serene  conviction,  to  very  few 
critics.  But  he  pretty  certainly  did  not  fully  understand  his 
own  ussertioa;  and  indued  shirs  it  olT  immediately  afterwards. 
After  tftkiog  somu  examples  from  Dante  and  more  from 
Petrarch,  Danielto  adopts  (ftp:ain  prophetically)  the  doctrine  ■ 
that  the  I'oet  most  practically  know  alt  arts  and  sciences,  in 
order  that,  he  may  properly  deal  with  his  uni%'er8al  subject. 
He  is  apedally  to  study  what  is  called  in  Latin  Decorum  aud  in 
It«liUL  CowmuwUxa.  Tragedy  and  Comedy  are  to  be  rigidly 
disCinj^ished.  And  so  this  curious  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet 
of  sisceenth-century  vernacular  criticism  is  emphatic  againsC 
the  coDfusion  which  was  to  bring  about  the  mightiest  glories  of 
sixteenth-century  literature  A  large  part  of  the  small  iroatise 
b  taken  up  with  examples,  in  the  old  rhetorical  manner  of 
(juolitics,  *'  colours,"  figures,  Ac.  The  whole  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  First  Book  consists  of  tlieae.  as  doeit  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Second,  witli  an  extension  into  verluU  criticism  of  the  pMMgM 
cited  as  illustrating  kinds,  technical  terms,  and  the  like.  In- 
deed the  general  oensideiataons  are  chi^-tly  to  be  found  in  tho 
first  forty  or  fifqr  pages;  and  it  is  re«dly  remarkable  how  much 
there  is  in  this  short  space  which  practically  antidpatee  ia 
suinmiuy  tlic  ideas  of  most  of  the  much  more  volnminous 
writers  who  follow.' 

FtaosMore,  physician,  logician,  and  not  ungracefal  poet  of  the 
gnK<*leas  sulyeet  of  SgpJtUiit,  deals  with  both  Plato 
and  Aristotle  in  his  dialogue  Aatf^miu,  and  disoootses 
deeply  on  the  doottiae  of  Imitation,  (he  Theory  of  Beauty,  the 
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ArutoteliaD  conception  of  the  poet  as  more  universal  and  phQos- 
ojilucal  than  the  hiatorian,  and  the  riutonic  objection  to  the  in- 
(emb  between  poetry'  and  truth.     Thi«  dialogue,'  bovrover  (tho 
(nil  title  is  Jfavfftrius  sivt  dt  Poetiea,  it«  chief  interlocutor  being 
ifldrea  Navagero,  the  best  follower  of  Catullus  in  Renaissance 
Uiia  *),  tells  a  certain  tale  by  lia  coupling  with  another,  Tvrrius 
im  dt  TiUtUectictu.     It  is  wholly  philosophical  in  intent  and 
drift:  it  is  perhaps  the  very  "farthest" — comparatively  early 
(ISOfi)  as  is  its  date^t  those  Italian  excursions,  in  the  dircc- 
tiOD  ol  making  Criticism  ou  almost  wholly  abstrucl  and  a  priori 
mbject,  whicli  balance  the  unblushing  "Convey — do  nothing  but 
tonvey,"  of  Vida  and  his  followers.    One  of  its  very  earliest 
axioms  (p.  324  td.  dt.  injrn)  is  that  "qui  recte  dicere  de  hac  re 
Telit,  prius  sciat  neceaae  est,  quiensm  poetee  Datura  est,  quidque 
ipsa  poeticB,  turn  et  c^uia  philosophi  genius,"  &.c.     It  niuat  be 
admitted  that  Kraca^itoro  is  among  the  very  ablest  and  tnoat 
tfaonragbgolog  explorers  of  these  altitudes.    No  one  has  more 
cletrlj  gtasped,  or  put  more  forcibly,  than  he  has  that  com- 
promise between  Plato  and  Aristotle  which  has  been  and  will  be 
mentioned  so  often  as  characteristic  of  the  Italian  thinkers  in  this 
kind.    Indeed,  the  fifty  pages  of  his  Dialogue  arc  almost  a  iocua 
damievs  for  the  first  drawing  up  of  the  creed  which  converted 
Sidney,  and  to  which  Milton,  indocile  to  creeds  as  he  was,  guvc 
scaroel;  grudging  allegiance.     It  is  fall,  too,  of  iutcresit  in 
delivenincea  oo  minor  points — the  difference  between  the  orator 
and  the  rhetor  (p.  343),  the  shaping  of  a  particular  kind  of 
"ontor"  into  a  poet,  his  nniversalily  and  his  usefulness,  the 
limits  of  his  permitt4Ml  fiction  and  the  character  of  his  charin. 
But  Ftacaaloro  ia  wholly  in  these  generals :  it  is  much  if  he 
permits  himself  a  rare  illustration  from  an  actual  poet. 

And  always  in  these  writers  we  find  the  old  deviations,  the 
old  red  bflniugs  drawn  across  ttie  scent.  Fracaatoro  himself, 
itaaoiMble  as  he  is  in  many  ways,  falls  into  tho  foolish  old  fal- 
key  that  a  good  poet  must  be  a  good  man,  and  the  less  obviously 

*  frmetttorit  Optm,  i  toU.,  Lfooi.  ata  flatortim  (Londoni,  1740) ;  more  In 
UtL  Hh  IfaufitriHi  ia  nl  L  SIS-  tbe  OsIdliI  ScIkUou  (ISOS) ;  uuM  in 
SN.  Uarmina  Quince  llluitriiun  Pottantm 

*  A  isw  at  thwB  pooau  of  Kavagcro  (normcc,  15&2]. 
vQl  b*  fouad  la  Vojm'i  Mt*la  Poem- 
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ridiouloos  bat  still  mischievous  detnaad  from  hint  of  the  all- 
accomplished  acquiremeata  once  ashed  of  the  rhetoriciaD. 

Putting  aside,  for  the  momeDt,  such  rather  later  and  much 
more  imporlant  worka  as  the  JHscorai  of  Giraldi  Cinthio,  the  De 
romoiiti*:  -Poctii  Ifostrimtm  Tcmporum  of  his  half- anmeeake 
j^^^- .  Liltiis  Giraldus,  and  the  two  capital  treatises  of  Min- 
tutd  eiatmoU  ^^^^0.  one  of  which  appeared  after  Trissino's  book, 
wrtw.  we  mny  give  a  few  words  to  two  Italian  tractates, 
the  Vtrti  e  RegoU  deUa.  Ifuova  PorMa  Toatajta  of  Claiidio  Tolomei 
(1639)  and  Muxio's  or  Mulio's  Italian  verse  Arte  Poiiiea,  which 
was  published  with  soiuc  othur  work  in  1551.^  Thit  last  is 
Doteworthy  as  an  early  example  of  the  veruacular  critical  poem — 
«  kind  suggested  by  Horace,  and  illuBtrated  later  by  Uoileau  and 
Pope,  but  certainly  more  honoured  by  its  practitioners  than  in 
itself.  Yeb  it  would  not  be  jiut  to  deny  Mutio  a  high  if  ratlier 
vagtM  ooaoepUon  of  poetry,  and.  iu  particular,  a  most  salutary 
coiivictioD  that  (he  poet  must  cftsrealise  his  sabjecis.  Tolomei's 
book,  on  the  other  hand,  challenges  attention  n*  probably  the 
beginning  of  that  pestilent  heresy  of  "classical  metres"  which, 
arising  in  Italy,  and  lainiing  France  bat  sli(>htly  <as  was 
natonl  cousidcriug  the  almost  nuquanlilied  ciiarscter  of  the 
modem  Froncli  language),  fastened  with  virulence  npon  Goff* 
Und,  sffocted  some  of  our  best  wits,  and  was  within  measurable 
distance  of  doing  serious  harm.  The  plague  was  so  much  at  its 
worse  with  us  tbtt  the  chapt«r  on  Elieabethau  Criticism  will  be 
the  proper  plaoe  for  its  discussion.  But  though  Ascfaam  hiin^ 
self  thought  it  DO  plague  at  all,  it  was  certainly  one  of  the 
•nrj  wont  of  these  "  Italianattons "  to  which  he  otijeeted  so 
violently ;  and  Tolomei  wu  its  first  prophet  tn  the  ooonttref  iu 
origin. 

Not  a  few  iMUBeik  socDe  tsisou  in  Euroiieu)  litmtaie  Cos 
other  perionauum  c^  their  bearers,  some  almoet  onkaowm 
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ticepi  to  Che  Btudcnt  of  this  subject,  fall  into  oa«  or  other  of 
ij»tn:  these  classes,  or,  as  very  commonly  happens,  qualify 

Ir^jV?'     i"  ftti  undftoided  manner  for  two,  or  for  alL    As  early 
If,  Tanm!.      ^5  1 54 6  Tomi tano *  had  dwell  on  llii*  above-mentioned 
*V"**      fallacy  of  Ihu  necessary  Icamio);  of  puuLs:  Lionardi,' 
BlDe  years  later,  to  a  pair  of  I )iDli>>;viCj   uxprcHsly  devoted  to 
hriie Invattum.  extended  this  in  the  widest  and  wildest  manner, 
ntiaCLbe  poet  becomes  a  perfect  good-uian-of-the-Stoics — an 
dl-touod  and  impeccable  Urandison- Aristotle.    The  same  idea 
tad  others  were  emitted  by  Bernardo  TasBO,  good  father  of  a 
gMt  son,  who  not  only  practiced  poetry  to  the  vast  extent  of 
lU  jlmotf tj^'.  but  discussed  it  in  a  formal  Sagionaminto  ot  the 
nbjecL'    Later,  Oapriano  *  f^ave  the  more  elaborate  exaltation 
*t  poetry  as  a  sort  of  Art  of  Arts,  combining  and   subduing 
to  its  own    purpose    alt    forma   of   Imitation,  and    following 
Dp  Vida':!  superfine  objeaions  to  Homer  as  trivial  and  un- 
dignified, and  his  rapturous  exaltation  of   the   "decency"   of 
Thi«   book,  very   short,  is   also    rather   important  — 
80  than  might  be  judged   from   some  accounts    of  it. 
h  is  Deither  paged,  nor   numbered  in   folio,  but  does  not 
attend  beyond  signature  Fil  of  a  small  quarto,  with  a  brief 
appendix  of  Italian  verse.    There  are  eight  chapters — the  first 


*  Aafin  JAfgua  Toteana.  Tba  four 
Bmfa  of  1^  brc  rMher  cmply  Uiitii:*- 
Tlw  Brat  goo  b>  ibo*  tli&l  PI»l<Mi>pliT 
i>  Mti— >fj  to  the  )wrf«ct  ontur ;  the 
Meocul  thu  it  k  oqukllf  mcmmtj  lo 
the  pctfMt  pMt  i  the  IhM  that  Rht- 
twfe  Ift  ttseful  for  uritiiig  tuA  wfrakm^ 
vUb  tEDqiMic* ;  wbik  ihc  (<nutb  dii- 
nmm  cnurical  cUatios  end  iu  onu- 
— >i.     Kow  of  th«  bcolte  cited  here 

'  JiwUljr  De  CJafaMcf**  l«a  ■«««;- 

*  I>tieDi»bigidiffIiMeniioneP«etiea 
«  JiMMMdra  U-mmr4i  (Venice  1U4). 
So  ooe  owrka  Uie  ttuMa  loftMalM 
kboat  lh«  •irigln  ot  Uwe,  «iul  TirtuM, 
nil  c-[«aiolw,  uiiL  wlui  aoC,  fartbo- 
(Imw  Lkoudi ;  ao  uoe  ia  oiore  eet  ud 
Irtaini  "  Ike  HbtariMi."  -  the  UrUor," 
"iftr  ^oet.'   Ac  ;  l>o  odo  pty*  more 


iitI«atioi>  ui  kll  tlie  KljvtraotionB.  At 
p.  IS  be  hee  a  curioua  oktAkieiic,  nccu- 
I>]riQg  the  graOerr-u^of  kiTriiill  quitrto 
[w^i  aod  oajabla  of  beiag  extended  to 
ft  large  folio,  xr  looaj  targe  fnllnn,  of 
"■ubjapte"anil  "effoot*,"  inrejtardto 

hiiCory,   eiunit}-,  diicord.   yrar,  pf&ce ; 

ID  than,  >U  tiiQ  coQtcQtf  ot  the  dic- 
tioDar?,  "'  Perdooaleiiil,"  eayi  another 
interlocutor,  "n  intcmi[ii|w  i  roatri 
r^oniunuiti,"  and  iDde«l  tliej  mi(^t 
hare  none  on  (or  ever.     But  the  new 

nan  haa  tun  catalogue  rrodj',  loo. 

*  Venice,  IADS.  It  ii  very  tliart 
and  TCTj  pmtral.  Tbve  an  Mme 
lil«nir>-  touoho*  in  hii  Ifttfr*  (S  Tola,, 
VoDice,  IM'2},  eapociallf  a  correaponil* 
ence  iritb  CinUiio  od  the  J  luo^'^'. 

•  Mia  Vera  Porlka.  VeciM.  I5&6. 
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discussing  what  tbinga  are  imitable  and  what  imitation  is ;  thi 
secoud  vindicating  for  poetry  tlie  portion  of  supreme  imitati 
art;  the  third  dividing  it  into  "natural"  and  "moral";  th< 
fourth  arguing  that  Epic  or  Heroic  (not,  as  Aristocie  thinks, 
drama)  is  the  higheet  kind  of  "moral  "  poetry;  the  fifth  con- 
taiDiDg,  among  other  things,  an  interesting  revolt  against 
Gre«k ;  the  sixth  discoursing  on  number  and  sound ;  the  seventh 
exalting;  the  good  poem  above  everything;  and  the  eightii 
rapidly  discussing  the  origin,  rank,  aecessity,  parts,  force,  end, 
&C.,  of  Poetry.  Capriano  does  not  give  himself  much  room,  an< 
fails,  like  most  of  these  critics,  in  the  all-important  connectioa' 
of  his  theories  with  actual  work  ;  but  he  must  have  been  a  maai 
of  no  comiQOD  independence  aud  force  of  thought.' 

More  important  than  these  to  us,  though  less  technically 
critical,  and  therefore  in  some  cases  commending  themMtvw 
less  to  students  of  the  Bubject  from  some  points  of 
view,  are  some  poets  and  men  of  Ivttuni  of  the  earlier 
and  middle  parts  of  the  century  who  have  touchud  critical  eab- 
jects.  I  should  myself  regard  the  Prologues*  of  Grazzini  ("  11 
Laaca") — in  which  he  repeatedly  and  unweariedly  piwteata 
against  the  pracUco  of  moulding  Italian  comedy  upon  PlautUS 
and  Terence,  rogardiess  of  the  utter  change  in  manners,  and  ao 
forth — as  worth  shelves  full  of  *' in-the-air  "  treatisee.  For  this 
applioation  of  tbv  spfculvm  vitct '  notion,  the  idea  of  The  MttMa' 
Zooking'fflass,  which  was  obtained  from  Cicero  through  Dou- 
atU8.  was  the  salvation  of  the  time,  keeping  Comedy  at  least  free 
from  the  fossilising  iuHuonccs  of  the  false  Imitation.  Although 
the  QDwary  might  reasonably  uke  the  author  of  the  famous 
caulioD  not  to  read  St  Paul  for  fear  of  spoiling  style  (there  are 
at  least  half-a-dozen  of  the  ureatest  pieces  of  style  in  the  world 
to  be  found  i»  Llie  two  SpiatUs  to  tht  Contithians  alone)  as 

'  Hia  n)!ui»«  •|>p«W*  t«  ht  Kltnovt 
4nMBNib  for  mU  ;  Iiut  llio  Uritiali 
UuMum  W  nu  )•••  >(>■'>  thraa  iw|iiM. 
I  «Ml  It  would  give  me  nu*  ii(  tiviia. 
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•  Eq)wdi>Ur  In  Uitw*  to  U  Strtf 
•nd  r  Jf«w«U*  [flammdik  di  A.  (/rw- 
ttni,  ed.  VM^bI.  PlorwM,  19071.  n- 
17Swiil4aA.  flaUlutitoth«r>(li>aMah 
tlMMffla. 


*  Thv   rrapw   quolUioa  U  imtitatio 

fritmtit.  h  U  Kino  «m  e^ly  w  \,y 
Rabortdio  ((M  BMa  ofipnile).  Bot 
vlUi  UuM  inlaUlgMtt  opantloB  of  tU 
r*mmMii4  tnuiM  wUcli  |>«duita  dklik*, 
VmJ-«  ititm  «M  wbat  t«wk  tbe 
IWwntL 
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ditier  a  silly  practitioaor  of  uadergraduate  paradox  or  a  serious 
dolt,  yet  Uie  Delia  Volgar  Liiifftia  of  Kembo '  is  by  uo 
possibility  to  be  neglected  in  taking  account  of  the 
mtka]  altitude  ol  Italy  at  the  time.     It  is  of  course  too  purist 
4ad  "precious "i  it"HLicks  in  Itm  IeUur"ttta  perilous  extent; 
bot  Lbcrc  is   real   appruciatiou  in   it  uf  what   the  writer  can 
tpprocinte.  and  otnoDg  the  things  that  he  can  appreciate  nro 
good  and  great  things.    Atmibale  Caro  has  (and  deserves)  a 
bad  name,  not  merely  for  the  unfair  manner  in 
which  he  carried  on  his  controversy  with  Castel- 
<^tro  (sec  next  chapter),  but  (or  the  tedious  logomachy  of  the 
TOttroversy  iuelf,  wluch  ou  his  side,  besides  fiUinjt  a  regular 
Apoiogia  and  other  pieces,  overflows  coDstantly  into  bis  letters.* 
fiat  this  very  controversy  tefltilies  to  the  zest  and  the  undoubted 
nacenty  with  which  litentr}*  matters  were  dealt  with  by  the 
Italians,  and  it  aerved  furthicr  as  a  sturtiiig-point  for  the  elabo- 
rate Ercolaiw^ot  Varchi,  who  in  divers  lectures,  &c, 
also  dealt  with  the  more  abstract  question-t  of  the 
aature  of  poetry,  the  status  of  the  puet,  and  the  lika     In  short, 
the  documents  on  the  subject  have  already  reached  the  con- 
(Utioa  rsferred  to  by  the  warning  given  in  the  introductory 
chaptar  to  the  first  volume  of  this  book,  thut  while  in  tba.t 
volame  we  bad  to  search  for  and  discuss  every  scrap  bearing  on 
the  subject,  here  large  classes  of  document  would  have  to  be 
treated  by  sucamary  and  representation  only. 

Moreover,  great  as  are  thevolame  and  the  intensity  of  Italinii 
«ttentioD  to  criticism  in  the  ybara  between  1&3Q  and  1560,  the 
-Devil's  AdTOcatc  may.  without  mere  cavilling,  cast  disparagement 
tipon  most  of  its  expressions.  The  dealings  of  the  scholars  with 
tlte  snbject  are  no  doubt  to  a  certain  extent  accidental  or  obli- 
^tory :  they  m^ht  have  bestowed,  and  in  fact  actually  did 
bestow,*  at  least  equal   pains  on   texts   not  directly,  or  not 


FordU, 


'  Id  Pnm  SfUu  di  P.  Bttnb^,  td. 
Ontcro  (llikti,  1630),  pp.  UI-278. 

>  Ei.  CMtmo,  2  Tola.  (Hihii,  187S 
utdlSUJ. 

■  Bd.  CoatBro  (IGkii.  16»8). 

*  ItAtwnsUo  «dit«d  Xam  ud  £»■ 
^1m  ■«  wall  M  Lnn^Qi  uiit  Aria- 

TOI-  a 


Vitit  i  Feirua  VicCoriui  wiu  btuM  tity 
wMelj  with  the  clmwioi.  Th>  ctim- 
biiw^  trvitmmtt  et  Arutul]*  aud  Hot«o« 
fagr  th«  fanD«r  iu  kk  XtpUtiatianet 
[Bule,  1&S6)  is  diiliDctl)'  notewoithf . 
Hia  dakling*  with  th*  (Inok  us  ftlmoat 
piirf  oamnioiibu-y ;  iLuw  with  tlie  Ito- 
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The  «Drk  of  Tolomi 
'  tt  dMMB  Ptekub  tricks  which  sometbiiig  sotu 
r)V«  «tt  Um  hooui  iaullcet ;  that  of  Mozio  ft  dil^taDU 
(teanUjr.  Th»  tre^baea of  ibe  otbera  from  Daniello  to ' 
hwftr  batma  atenaet  diaea»oD,  which  eomeciiues  Appr 
nmUW,  dUettaMe  trifling  whieb  nuka  the  same  appra 
aMthw  aiH  awl  an  vMiaable.  bat  for  liteiattira  at  Utgi 
panli^jr  VMiMpittaat.  goanUa  dwat  tbe  viitues  and  qm 
dwTieas  i«J  ihleeia.ol  tfaa  IiaKan  langnage— a  langaage 
had  alnftdj  seen  ita  reiy  baac  days,  and  wait  settling  ck 
4a;«  v«T  br  (mca  to  beat.  Tbe  three  authors  co  wb( 
afcaU  Bov  eeaa^  aad  wbo  wiU  oecapy  u  to  the  end  c 
flbaptat.  temft.  ia  oaa  war  or  aaotbar.  tbe  brant  of  all 
H>i||a»BBn>  ICatano  avp^iaa  nt  with  tbe  most 
iHltiBe  aad  lyiiBwatk  bandHaga  of  poetij  in  its  general, 
■  n^oUr"  and  "Ta^ar'  poetry  in  tbeir  particoUr,  aapwl 
bad  j*t  been  prodnoed.  OaaMi  Gfaitbio  with  aome  of  Uw 
cMgiaal  ciitkal  caaap.  LitiM  GnaMiu  with  a  survey  < 
poMkal.  and  to  aoae  extant  tbe  Utciaiy.  state  of  Euro] 


trt  niMh  ttmr.    Be  ba^a*  *itk  «  *M 
at  M|Mita]r  teUt*  «a  tb«  IfrMMl*  W 

loltai 


1 


TIM 

fc  a^attritr  *'**''?*'***—*'""*' °'*^ 

aaMat  *ha>  WliHna  imaOMvMfaB 
ol  llM  ckwtM  a«  Vtl.  «1imA  tne*. 
^MM  IWill  »•  »>*  iU*«l~<^  M«>  b 
,  la  amlHiii  M  ivcMkM  WlMMl> 

b  ibMm  hf  H.  Marti- »->tk.   1» 

kl  viHtim  0*  Imp*  "*•  Vtj*"* 

AiU  A'ww  (p  tn/K  p.  St3)  »o  Ui* 

(iinMinl  tin*  a|<utUl>  )>.<rt  wiik  MMb, 

It  ii«l  Muat,  a(  Um  Miaerikaww  «nkli- 

pMi^  «4  i^«atN*  (iwu  i»M)  •» 

WW  llf  au  MOUH   MM*  MMlMt 


1^  cootawj,  he  w  accuKd  nd 
But  tlu>  oput  r« 

am  be  oklU  it,  W  mill 
if  tw(  wtukQjr  «bMbl 
H*  hM   ae  jatrodoetiua.   no 

',  (roAi  wUck,  h*  Mfi,  ■ 
of  ifat  book,  ud  tlM 
th«  qwrtuA*  tTMted,  and  til 
nkisoal*  ii(  lb*  t— i  hiin."  kn 
flbc  cMi  tc  kaunl.  Tbe  i|nrit 
pount  for  kin  wh»  k>d  mIU  h 
mImt  imliilj  dMncMl  fomoM 
meKt/OBHOmfrndmrn  Jnu  . 
1W1>  k  ^lin  iiMhU.  bfCMW  I 
Ubm  Hmm«  «Dd  Arirt«4kt  h 
tiMUHi  Ih*  roMfcBMliwi.  Ua 
th>  AriMoiAMi  or  pModD-Aril 
(«•  Tol.  L  p.  U)  "  BfMod*"  1 
fiiM  Fdbt  Aeu,  the  Emdn  « 

rifih.ac^.  Miap,8«^&ta 
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tine,  for  the  Like  of  which  we  may  look  in  vain  before  und  not 
Uosttccessfally  since. 

ADtonio  Sebastiano,  called  Minturno  (which  is  stated — I 

know  not  with  wliat  correctness — in  a  MS.  iiot«  in  my  copjr  of 

the  Arit    Pofiiea    to    be    merely    an    "awtdcmic'* 

surname),  is  a  good  example  of  that  combination 

o(  scholaatic  thoroughness  and  diligeaoe  with  wider  range  of 

ihidj  which  honourably  distinguiahes  the  sixteenth  and  early 

•renteenth  centuries,  but  wbioh.  save  in  rare  instauces.  went 

nc  in  the  later  years  of  the  lasvoamcd  »ge,  and  has  too  seldoia 

been  recovered  since.     In   15&9  he  produced  a  De.  Poeta  and  in 

1563  AQ  Arie  Podica,  one  of  which,  as  the    respective  titles 

imply,  is  written  in  Latin  and  the  other  in  Italian,  hut  which 

ire  by  no  means  replicas  of  each  other  with  the  language 

changed.     Botli  wcro  printed  at  Venice  :  and  though  they  came 

tncQ  different  presses,  they  range  very  well  together,  both  being 

in  a  amallish  quarto,  bnt  with  very  close  type,  so  that  the  560 

tdd  pages  of  the  iJf  Poeta  and  the  150  odd  of  the  Arte  cont&in 

between  them  a  vast,  amount  of  matter.    The  plana  of  the  two 

treatise — which  are  allotted  naturally  according  to  their  lan- 

juagv.  the  Latin  to  poetry  in  {general  and  to  classical  verse,  the 

kalian  to  its  own  kiud — are  uotstrikttt|;;ly  but  slightly  dilTereuL 

Tba  J}t  Porta,  which  is  addn^sud  to  Kttoru  Pignatolli,  Duke  of 

Bivooa,  takes  the  titnc^honourcd  form  of  a  symponiim  or 

dialogae,  the  persons  being  the  poet  Sannaisar  (who  is  always 

iatrodnced  by  his  latin  names  of  Actius  Syncems)  and  liis 

Eriends,  and  the  scenv  the  famous  Villa  Mergellina.     Indeed, 

Mintumo  seems  to  have  written  the  hook  at  Naples,  whonco  he 

dales  it  a  year  before  that  of  its  appearance.    lu  tb*.-  later 

work  be  himself  u  the   principal   speaker,  his   autagonista 

W  interlocutors  being  Veapaaiano  OouEaga  in  the  First  book, 

Angelo  Costanzo  in  the  Second,  Bernardino  Rote  in  the  Third, 

tnd  Ferraute  Carafa  iu  the  FoutUl     The  (lialo^nie-form,  it  uiay 

Uso  be  mentioned,  is  less,  and  tlint  of  the  formal  tivatisc  more, 

promineat  in  thv  Artr. 

fioth  volumes  have  the  invaluable  accompaniment  of  side- 
notea — an  accompaniment  which  not  only  makes  the  writer's 
point  more  easily  intelligible  to  the  reader,  but  prevents  the 
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writer  hitDseU  from  eUayiug.     But  the  De  Poeta  is  uot  fur- ' 
TIMDq     nished  with  eiclicr  Ccmtenta  or  ladex,  -while  the  Arte 
'*•*•■      is  liberally  provided  with  both.     This,  in  the  firat 
case,  ia  to  be  regretted,  not  merely  because  the  book  in  much  the 
longer  of  the  two.  but  becaiiee  the  iiidulgenccs  of  the  diuJogiC 
form  are  more  fuUy  taken  in  it.     After  a  Hiiitablv  begtuning 
(with  a/otis  and  a  platanvs  and  other  properties),  the  subject  is  ■ 
opened  with  a  panegyric  of  poetry.     The  origins  of  literature 
were  in  verse ;  all  nations  practised  it.     A  more  sensible  line  is 
taken  (it  will  be  understood  tliat  the  inLerlocutors  of  courss 
take  different  views,  and  one  judges  by  the  general  drift)  on  the 
subject  of  the  alUaccomplishmetiL  of  the  poets,  than  is  the  case 
with  some  of  the   writers  above  mcntioiicd;    but  Mintaroo 
points  out  (whicb  is  no  doubt  true  enough)  that  poetry  in  a 
manner  "  holds  nil  the  Arts  in  fee,"  can  draw  upon  and  dignify 
alL     On  the  connection  of  verse  with  poetJ)'  he  holdti  a  middle 
position,  close  to  that  of  Arialotle  himself,  and  not  very  differeDt 
from  that  long  after  takt-u  up  by  Coleridge  in  the  Bioffrapkia 
Literaria,    He  will  not  pronounce  verse  easontial  to  poetry,  but 
evidently  thiukB  tiiat  pueiry  would  be  extremely  foolish  to  dis- 
pense with  its  practically  inseparable  companioD.     Xlie  con- 
secrated procession  of  poets   from   Amphion  and   Orpheua  to 
Homer  and  even  Virgil  ia  aet  a-going  as  uauaL     Then  tbafl 
discussion,  after  a  little  skirmishing,  settles  down  at  p.  23  to 
the  questiou  of   ImiUitiun;  and,  amid  much  scholastic   sub-_ 
division  of  its  kiud.s  and  manners,  the  delight  produced  by  this  isf 
very  strongly  insisted  on.     Next,  the  Platonic  onslaught  is  dis- 
cuascd,  and  urged  or  repelled  by  turns  ;  the  defence  being  clearly  ■ 
the  author's  side,  and  maintained  with  coasidvruble  vigour,  and| 
with  plentiful  examples  from  Homer  and  Virgil  both.     I^e  line 
taken,  however,  leads  Minturno  to  lay  stress  on  the  instnictivt 
power  of  poetry.     The  poet's  purpose  will,  lie  holda,  govern  liia 
imitation,  and  direct  it  so  as  to  excite  admiration  in  the  reader 
or  hearer.      This  is  possibly  the   Bource   of   the   next-century 
endeavour  to  elevate  Admiration  to  the  level  of  Pity  and  Terror 
themselves.'    Hence  Slintumo  is  constrained  to  shore  the  idea 


'  Lai,  hoirtTer,  Uic  rc*dcr  btwarv  of  pp,  SS,  fi3> 
hiting  muileil  hy  the  oceurreuee  of  the  an  whig. 
wr>nl  "  Admirktio  "  la  ibo  aide-Dolca  of 
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of  tbe  nec''  '\-  virtnoua  character  of  the  poet:  and,  except 
tbt  he  nevLi  oi.i.„iaUis  l)i"  ■!'■''■'■>/•  y.-  from  llie  prodatse  altogether, 
lie  hugs  the  tUngeroos  Aur,,:  ,,t  l1;._-  hA^su  dc  VauagrumoLt  \ioa 
oI««ly  in  his  endeavour  U>  escape  tbe  Platonic  privateers.  By 
degrees  Uie  dtacussion  glides  into  the  comparison  at  Epic  and 
Ihgedy,  and  Che  question  whether  Poetry  \a  a  matter  of  Art 
Of  of  Inspiration — ant)  decides  that  it  is  both.  And  the  First 
Book  ends  with  the  pronouncement  that  a  good  poet  must  be 
>  good  man,  but  tbnt  he  may  sotuetimea  deal  with  not-good 
Ibiogs. 

The  Second  begiiiB  with  one  of  the  demonstratioos  (which 
to  as  seem  otioee,  but  which  were  very  important,  not  merely  to 
Ike  ideas  of  the  age,  but  as  balwarks  against  the  Puritan  and 
rtUitarian  objections  of  all  times)  that  the  poets,  especially 
Homer  aud  Virgil,  are  masters,  whether  necessarily  or  uoi,  of  all 
t^  liberal  arts  and  o(  philosophy  as  well.  When  we  reaiember 
lie  Philistine  nriti-pnetics  of  Locke  much  more  than  a  century 
Btter  Mintumo's  lime — nay,  the  still  existing,  if  lurking,  idea 
that  "  great  poet "  must  be  (as  somebody  awerts  that  it  is  or  was 
ia  Irish  slang)  synonym  for  "  utter  fool  " ' — we  shall  not  bear  too 
kftidly  ou  our  author.  But  this  discussiou,  in  its  turn,  is  bid  to 
"ocmie  op  higher."  What  is  to  be  the  histitutio  Poet€E  T  What 
ii  he  to  do  and  learn  that  he  may  in  tnrn  (p.  102)  "  delight, 
teach,  tran^prt.^  »      -* 

In  all  cases  tbe  admiration  of  the  reader  or  hearer  (p.  104) 
■nasi  follow.  But  it  will  be  obtained  not  quite  in  the  same 
Tay  as  by  the  orator,  and  with  a  difJerencc  in  the  difl'erent 
tinda  of  poetry.  The  parts  of  ft  poem,  loo,  are  dealt  with 
ia  a  more  or  lees  Aristotelinn  manner,  but  with  large  additions 
Ud  sabstitiitions,  in  *-iew  of  the  greater  range  of  literature  that 
UintQino  lias  before  him,  and  of  the  desire  specially  to  bring 
ia  Virgil,  of  whom  our  critic,  though  not  quite  such  a  fajiatical 
partisan  as  Vida  and  Scaliger,  is  a  hearty  admirer  (see  for 
instance  p.  )3S).  All  the  "parts"  have  more  or  less  attention 
In  this  book,  both  with   reference   (o   the  different  "  kinds," 


'  rarta(»,  if  thit  ba  tru*,  tbn  Iriih 
|ot  II  fnoi  lfc«ir  Pr«t«li  rnaod*  uf  tlie 
■FTHiMcatli  <«nuii7,  Mnoog  nth  am, 
f«T*''^    to    tb*    MinagiaMii,  fotla 
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especially  epic  and  "  heroic,"  and  also  with  regard  to  those 
general  principles  of  poetry  which  Mintumo  never  forgete. 
The  Third  Rook  of  nearly  100  pages  is  directly  devoted  to 
tragedy;  and  Minturno  pumues  in  reference  to  this  the  same 
plan  of  following,  but  with  a  cortitin  independence  and  a  great 
deal  of  expatiation,  in  AmtoteUati  footsteps.  Uu  still  lays 
gr«al  stress  ou  Adiuiration;  and  it  is  really  curious  that  in 
thn8  forestalling,  no  doubt,  Comeille's  teaching,  he  has  by 
anticipation  hit  at  Racine  aud  the  douccrciix  in  a  phrace' 
which  has  been  fairly  guessed  to  have  supplied  Milton  with  a 
famous  one'  of  his  own.  He  does  not  pay  so  much  attention 
to  the  cnix  of  the  katharsis  (on  which  most  of  these  critics 
necesaarily  dwell  more  or  less)  in  this  treatise  as  in  the  ArU 

Tlie  Fourth  Book,  even  louper  than  the  Third,  ie,  like  it, 
entirely  devoted  to  one  subject;  and  llie  change  of  modern 
as  compared  with  anctent  view  is  «hown  strongly  by  the  fact 
that  this  subjoel  is  Comedy.  The  admirers  of  Plautus  and 
Terence,  the  countrymen  of  Ariosto  and  Machia^'elli,  could 
not,  indeed,  be  expected  to  itiro  from  Comedy  with  the  dis- 
dainful shoulder  of  Aristotle;  but  such  elaborate  treatment 
as  this  shows  the  hold  which  the  subject  had  obtained.  Yet 
it  is  ominous  tliat  Mintumo  devotes  ospecial  attention  to  the 
subject  of  types;  though,  in  accordance  with  his  iiaual  practice, 
he  gives  much  space  to  a  general  treatment  of  the  Ludicrous 
and^ta  aoiircea.  There  ia  also  a  good  deal  of  curtous  detau 
in  tbia  Book  as  to  costume  and  theatrical  arrangements 
generally.  The  Fifth  turns  to  Lyric,  and  aeta  forth  it«  different 
kinds,  includiug  Satire  among  them.  Aud  the  Sixth  deals  witli 
Diction  and  Prosody,  the  section  allotted  to  the  latter  being 
comparatively  short  and  interspi^rsed  between  two  on  Style, 
proceeding  of  course  u  good  deal  by  Figures,  though  not  in  fche 
most  cuti^and-dried  manner,  and  illustrated  (as  indued  arc  all 
the  lat«r  Books)  by  abundant  and  unceasing  quotation.     It  may 


'  P.  ITS.    Amatorin  r,iolli'iut  Krmimn  i.'miurv  I'i  Ariiito|i]iitDoii  on  BuripidM 

tfrtninat.      See  SpiDipjIi,  p.    70.      ll  rather  tban  liia  own  opiaifU. 

•lioutd,  howercr,  b« <»b«ar««d  thnc  Min>  '  "  VkJn  H)<3  ftmtlorioun. " 
tumo  !■  Kere  avowedljr  «xpi«Miiiii  th* 
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be  observed  tlint,  as  perlmpii  might  be  expected,  the  dialogiM- 
character  disappears  in  them  more  and  more,  ftsd  the  book 
takes  the  form  of  a  mmple  eipoaition  hy  one  or  other  of  the 
penooages.  Tbis  change  prepares  us  for  th«  ariauigeiueDt  of 
the  Art*. 

This  book,  as  dates  given  and  to  be  given  show,  n-as  pub- 

Itafaed  subsequ^itly  to  tlie  appearance  of  Scaligcr's  Poetic,  and 

n*  Art*    ™*y  ^'■'^^  '*'*®"  ^  **>'"e  extent  *  iuflucuccd  by  it  j 

I'MtiM-       but  I  do  not  tliiuk  tlint  Miutumo,  wbu  uiviiiioue 

lyianno  and  Beinbo  and  Tolomei,  ev«r  refers  to  it,  and  he  does 

oot  give  one  the  idea  of  a  man  who  would  conceal  debts.    In 

tu:%,  bis  work   upon   the  same  subject   had  been  completed 

tarlier.      In  this  ho  boa  neccesarilj'  to  go  over  some  of  the 

»tac  f^und ;  but,  as  noted  above,  he  repeats  very  little.     He 

ttarta  with  a  general  definition  of  poetry  aa  an  imitation  ol 

rariona  manners  and    persons  in   various   uiodeD,   either   with 

Words  or  with  harmonies  or  with  "tiinee"  separately,  or  with 

itl  these  things  together,  or  with  part  of  them.     Other  ternaries 

follow,  as  mutter,  iustruuctit,  and  mudu;  luamicrs,  affections, 

«od  deeds;  suprnhunian,  hiimjui,  and  inrmbuntau  ;  pvreoaagea; 

word«.  iDuaic,  nod    "times";  epic,  scenic,  and  motic;   proae, 

verse,  and  mixed  narrative.     These  distinetions  are  put  forth  in 

BD  orderly  manner,  but  succinctly  and  without  the  dificussioa 

vhich    IB   u    feature   of    the.   general    parts   of   the    De   Poeta, 

Uintumo  evidently  thinking  that  he  has  suflicientty  cleared 

the  groQod  in  that  work.    After  some  further  exposition  of 

(onnB,  Stc,  the  handling  is  more  specially  directed  Co  Epic  ii.c., 

narrative  generally),  and  its  parts  and  conditions  are  expounded, 

etill  with  a  certain  ewiftness,  but  at  greater  length  than  before. 

And  once  more  the  treatment  conceatiates  itself — this  time 

upon  Komance.     The  origin  of  the  name  and  thing  is  lightly 

touched,  and  then  the  great  question  is  broached,'  "  Is  Romance 

poetry ! "     Klinturuo  will  not  refuse  it  the  name ;    but  be 

cannot  admit  titai  it  is  the  same  kind  of  poetry  as  that  of 

ffbiJi  Aiistotlii  and  tiorace  have  apuken.     The  contrarieties  of 


)  JDatmruo  in«Bti<ma  neithv  Ciuthio 
(f^  ii^9)  Bor  Pl(cn»— probBbljr  w  nroiil 
lb* affMmiMol direct uudi:  butbe 


rnuat  hkv«  Ineo  thinkiag  of  one  or  tli« 
oUicr  nr  b>)th.  SonwUiiuK  thn  maio 
line  WM  Uk«o  bj  8p«rone  tiperoni. 
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Romance  and  Heroic  poetij  are  then  carefaU}r  examined ;  and 
while  niucli  pnuM  is  given  to  AtUMo,  eome  fault  is  found  with 
him,  and  the  mantle  of  the  Odj/uey  is  especially  refused  him. 
In  [act,  Mmtarno  holds  generaU)*  that  the  Bmuance  ia  s  de- 
fective/»rm  of  poetry,  ennobled  by  the  excellence  of  some  of  its 
writers — a  sort  of  middle  position  which  is  very  noteworthy. 
But  he  bard«na  his  heart  gainst  lite  irresistible  historicaJ  and 
inductive  ar),'uniont  which  the  defenders  of  the  Romance  bad 
already  discovered,  and  wilt  have  it  that  the  laws  of  poetry 
are  aatecedeut  to  poetic  production  (p.  33).     And  for  hia  main 

r style  of  narrative  poetry  he  retnms  to  Epic  or  "  Heroic"  projHir, 
and  discusBes  it  on  the  old  lines  of  Plot>  Character,  MRntiers, 
Passions  or  Affections,  &c>,  always  with  modern  examples  from 
the  great  Itnliciu  poots.  He  also  makes  tlie  very  important, 
bot  very  disastrous,  su^estion  that  the  Christian  religion  pro- 
vides all  the  necessary  "machinery"  of  Heroic, — a  snggestioa 
which  was  elaborately  followed  out  by  Taaso  and  by  Milton 
and  by  many  a  lesser  man.  and  which  Drj'dea  had  thought  of 
toUowiug.  thouj^h  he  luckily  did  not,' 

The  Second  Book  takes  up  Drama  in  the  aame  manner.  but^> 
as  was  always  mnde   le^^timate  by  the  panuiitic  character   of 
at  least  Italian  Trai^edy — with  much  more  reference  to  ancient 
aud  less  to  modern  writers.    The  lliird  Book  deals  with  Lyric, 
the  a&me  inclusion  of  Satire  which  we  have  noticed  in  the 
J)t  Poeta   being   made  ;   and   the  Fourth  wilb   Poecic   Diction, 
Prosody,  Stc.  stilt  on  the  lines  of  the  earlier  treatise,  but  with 
eutiT«  adnptaiiou  to  the  Italian  subject.     Tlie  latter  books,  as 
is  natural,  are  much  more   meticuloua  in  their  anangeumnti 
desc«ndii>g,  witli  complete  propriety,  to  the  minatest  details  of 
rhyme  and  metre,  as  well  as,  where  necessary,  of  grainmar. 
But  Miiiturno    never  loses   an    opportiunity  of  ascending   to 
the  higher  and  more   general  consideratioDS — the  nature  of 
lutrmony,  the  origin  aud  quality  of  rbyme.  kc,  the  characters 
of  kinds,  aud  e\'eu,  to  some  extent,  of  authors.    It  is  charac- 
teristic of  him  to  ^'ivc  an  elaborate  discossioa  of  the  Italian 
alphabet  letter  by  letter  from  the  poetical  point  of  ^■iew,  aud 
to  strike  off  from  this  to  a  consideration  of  the  relations  of 
'Am  MM  Book,  p.  M9. 
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luliu),  Latin,  and  foreign  modem  languages,  the  geneial 
OBthods  of  elevating  stylo,  and  the  question  whether  there 
mgit  to  be  completely  separate  dictiou  fur  poetry  aud  prose. 
It  is  the  preaeoce  of  this  contrast,  or  combinatioa,  in  him 
*htch,  BS  much  as  anything  elae,  has  determined  more  attention 

TL^mAu    '"   ''*'*    pl^"^^    *<*  Minturno   than    to    some   other 

auUiore     before      noticed.       In      combination     of 

■botoilgblieBe  ODd  range  he  seem.'?  to  me  to  hold  a  puHition 

wU)  high  and  rather  solitary.     He  has  not  quite  the  chihoratc 

■jrsteiD  of  Scaliger,  bnt  then  he  ia  much  less  one-eyed ;  he  is 

Jess  original — has  less  diahie  au  corps — than  Castelvetro,  but  he 

*a(ules6  eccentric  and  incalculable.     His  unfeigaed  belief  in 

Uw  Boblo  and  general  theories  of  poetry  and  the  poeb  is  set  off 

by  his  sedulous  attention  to  particulais,  as  his  attention  to 

particulars  is  by   his  eBcapes   of    relief    into  the  region  of 

^eueralJsatioQ,  and  by  his  alMmportant  tidditioa  of "  txausport " 

to  "teach"  and  "dehght."     He  has   not  reached— he   has  in 

tact  declined — the  historical  antinomianism  of  TatrizzJ  (v.  next 

chap.);  but  that  was  inevitable,  since  this  view  was  in  part. 

«  reaciioa  from  the  movement  which  lie  represented,  in  pun 

a   development  of  theorius  contuinporary  with   himself.     And 

his  attitude  in   regard  to  the  Ho-nuimi  ie  a  aignilicant  sign 

of  the  tarn  of  the  tide.     Earlier,  and  in  the  neo*cIassics  yiand 

later,  the  fact  that  a  thing  differs  in  kind  from  the 

pted  forms  of  poetry  is  proof  that  it  is  not  poetry  at  all 

Uintumo  cannot  go  this  length.    It  Is  poetry  inferior  in  kind. 

faa  still  iusists ;  but  the  excellence  of  those  who  have  adopted 

it  mvee  it,  no  matter  to  what  extent.    The  concession  ia  fatal. 

If  Balbos  bailds  a  wall  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  and 

architecture,  it  will  not  be  an  inferior  wall;  it  will  tumble 

down,  and   not  be  a  wait  at  all.     If  he  works  a  sum   on 

the  principle  that  two  aad  two  make  five,  hia  answer  will 

be  bopeteaaly  wrong.     But  if  the  wall  stands,  if  the  sum 

eomsB  right,  the  laws,  the  principles,  cannot  be  wrong,  though 

Ibej  may  be  differeDt  from  others.     The  infallible  aud  ex* 

duaivc  Kind-rules  of  the  ancients  ore  doomed  to  be  swept 

twaj  through  the  little  gap  in  the  dam  that  Minturno  has 

op«Md. 
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Hm  J)m»rwi*  vi  Oialdi  Gtadhio—fnoH  ntlwr  of  X^rellr, 
ami  sow  aiaeli  ka*  fiaiMi,  bat  periaif  aot  nnch  leas  Ktnark— 

-^  ..  able. pndaea' of  tlte  duel  IUliuilwrrar-tnpedjr,U)» 
Ctetar*  Oritockir-~tapfij  a  *et7  inioraDng  npiileiaetil-con* 
"*""■•'  tiBM  to  Umuinio,  wfaovc  caiGcr  work  tkcj  pv«ceded^ 
bj  bat  a  hv  yesa,  asd  wfaom  tbe;  prorided  wiUi  a  Umoij  ot_ 
Bmunee  to  {mtot  «9uait  Hm  asMt  date  ol  tbe  most  n 
«fliQg  of  tfaent,  and  the  qiclioB  o(  profienr  or 
Id  liMir  ooafteDli^  hm  been  tbe  sabject  o(  one  of  thoee 
"  <]aajTe]9  oi  iulhan"  wbicb  ate  tkickeotng  opoo  as.  bob  wt 
w«  thall  avoid  aa  far  as  poMJbte.  GiaAio  tad  t  oenain 
of  Ini,  Gionnbattuta  PigB>.  r"W<«*»«^  Id  ibe  same 
<16d4)  books  on  the  "BonaiiGes'' — u.,  poems 


'  Aiioato'a.      AQiboritics   d«cide    in    faroor   of 

Dovelist,   who  asKiti  that  his  book  was  whueo  in  154! 
while   each   taterted   that   he   b^d   funiuhed   the  other 
ideaa;  bat  it  nally  does  not   matter.     The  point  is,  that 
on*  of  the  two,  and  very  probably  on  both,  there  had  da 
til*  critical   truth,   which   nobody   had   se«n    earlier,  and 
which    Minturno    himself    would    have    pulled    down    " 
fahaket   of    the   dark "   once    more    if    be    could.      Cin 
it   Memo,   firvt    Htruck    out    die    true    line,   and    Pigna    lal 
developed  it  in  atill  greater  detail.     Aristotle  did  not  kiii 
Rocaauce,  and  therefore  his  rales  do  not  and  oannot  apply 
it;  wbilv  Italtaa  liCeriLtiire  generally  is  so  different  in  circo: 
stances  from  Greek  that  it  ntust  follow  its  own  Uws.     T! 
Cinthio  take)!  Ariosto   and  Boiardo,  a«  Aristotle  himself 
taken  the  poets  that  were  before  hitn,  and  lorzDolates  It' 
from    them.      He  doea   not   ostracise  the   sJngie-actJOD 
aingle-hero  poem,  the   Ariiitotelian   epic      But   he   adds   the 
tnany-actioned  and  many-heroed  poem  like  Arioeto's.  aud  the 
"^    chronicle- poem  of  successive  actions  by  one  party,  of  which 

L there  are  examples  from  Statins  downward  <aud  of  which,  we 
may  add,  the  Odyxixy  itmlf  is  r«ftlly  nn  example)^  For  these 
two  Utter,  which  he  rightlv  regards  a«  both  Komatitic,  be  and 
; 


Seriai  KlUtiti  di  Qiamhattiida  nillrion  gJVM  «straett  from  Pignk'a 
flirdtii  ViiUhio,  1  vok.,  HUia,  1664,  wnrk,  uid  itooumeDla  iwpectlng  tli* 
till  DMiU'a  JKUfeCiM  Ran.)      Tliii      quoml. 
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A  (who  is  more  specially  ArioatiaR)  gave  rules  accordingly, 
mh^  Cinthio  even  illustrated  liis  by  il  poem  on  Hercules.  Both. 
but  especially  Pigna,  despite  their  revolutionary  tcudenciea 
it)  certain  ways,  cliu^  to  the  ethical^oint  ol  view,  and  maLii- 
t4itD,  perhaps  a  little  hardily,  that  the  modern  roninntic 
vrricere  actually  surpass  the  aiicieiits  in  this  r^specL 

Id  their  maiu  conutntioii  Cinthio  and  Pigna  were  no  doubt 
sight,  and   much   iu  advaace  of  their  time     The   reply  of 
ij_,_     MiutHrno  thai  Poetry  may  adapt  itself  to  the  times, 
but  cannot  depart  from  its  own  fundamental  laws, 
^  dearly  a  prlitio  prindpii.    In  his  less  importiint  Dinaimo  on 
tlie  Drama  Cinthio  ts  hardly  nt  all  r«bel  to  Aristotle — indeed 
it  i«  vwy  important  to  olwerve  that  even    in  the  Romanca 
^Enay  he  has  none  of  tlie  partisni]  and  somewhat  illiberal  nnti- 
t'eripateticism  which  we  Snd  later  in  Bruno  and  others.    There 
lie  goes  on  the  solid  ground  that  Aristotle  did  not  know  the 
Kind  (or  which  he  does  not  account — that  he  waa  no  more 
btomable  than,  as  we  may  say,  supposing  that  lie  had  given  a 
vlefioition  of  tuammaliA  which  excluded  the  kangaroo.    In  the 
Drama  Cinthio  had  not  been  brought  face  to  face  with  any 
eimitarly  new  facta.     Italian  tragedy,  his  own  included,  was 
gcrnpulonaly  Sepecao,  if  not  quite  scrupulously  Aristoteliaii, 
in  general  lines.     Italian  comedy  followed  Plautus  and  Tervnoe 
only    loo    closely;    and    though    Cinthio'e    lines    of    criticinn 
(strengthened  by  the  Ciceronian-Donatiat  theory  of  the  spec- 
•mtitm  vita)  led  bini.  like  II  Lasca  and  others,  to  iimist  on  the 
dKTerent  circunutaooes  of    Italian   literature  here  aUo,  they 
iteeeuittatiid  do  new  lawmaking  ae  in  the  case  of  the  Romanti. 
Both  Ditexirti  are  foil  of  ingenious  ap^iia,  sometimos  fol- 
lowed oat — Bometimes  not.    For  instance,  when  Cinthio  (i.  24) 
9m»poi%u  "l«a    his    three    examples   of    writers    who    have 
mind,.        treated  their  heroes  from  childhood  upwards  con- 
tmy  to  the  Aristotelian  principles,  he  instances  Xcnophon  in 
the  Cyropadui  aa  well  as  Slatius  and  Siliua  ItaUeus.    The  in- 
attoce  does  not  in  his  expressed  remarks,  but  it  might  very 
well  in  his  own  or  otliers'  thoughts,  lead  to  the  consideration 
tliat  whetlier  verae  is  or  is  not  ensentinl  to  poetry,  it  is  certainly 
mof  evential  to  Bomauoe — with  all  the  momentous  and  fur- 
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reaching  oonseque&ces  of  tb&t  discovery.  Again  h«  seems" 
(i.  S2)  to  Imve  sppreciaUid,  vitK  a  taste  acct  seu^e  rare  in  his 
hge,  the  impropriety  of  mixing  up  Ohristiao  aud  Paean  mytho-  I 
logy.  And  the  sninc  taste  and  sense  nppenT,  aa  n  rnle,  in  th« 
minuter  remarks  (p.  100  «;,)  on  verse  and  plirose,  and  even  on 
those  minutest  points  nnl  merely  of  verbal  but  of  literal  criti- 
cism which  the  Italians,  more  sensible  than  some  modem  critics, 
never  despised,  though  they  lusy  soraelimes  linvc  gone  to  the 
Other  extreme.  In  fact,  the  last  half,  and  rather  more,  of  the 
Dieeorso  is  Dot  so  much  concerned  with  the  Romances  as  Trith 
poetic  diction  and  arrangement  in  general,  or  even  with  ihcso 
matters  as  concerns  literature  both  in  proee  and  in  verse. 

The  dramatic  Discord,  or  rather  DUcorai  (for  we  may  throw 
in  a  third  piece  on  Satiric  Composiliou),  is  much  shorter  than 
that  on  the  Romances,  being  necessarily  less  controversial,  and 
therefore,  as  has  keen  said,  less  original.  But  Cinthio's  inde- 
pendence of  mind  docs  not  desert  him  even  here.  He  lb  said  to 
have  been  the  fi.rst  Italian  who  dared,  in  the  OrbrtxAe  before 
mcQtioned,  to  disregard  the  Senecan  practice  *  (so  tedious  iu  all 
modem  imitations  of  it,  and  so  cnishingty  exhibited  in  our 
own  earliest  tragic  attempts)  of  beginning  with  an  entire  scene, 
or  eveu  act,  of  monologue.  Kut,  as  often  happens,  his  licences 
in  some  directions  invito  condonation  by  a  tighter  drawing  of 
the  reins  elsewhere.  He  is  credited  (or  debited)  with  the  first 
reference  in  modem  Uterattire  to  the  Umtj^_of_Tinie :  and 
tboagh  it  is  well  always  to  accept  these  assertions  of  priority 
with  a  certain  suspension  of  judgment,  it  may  be  so.  It  is  at 
any  rate  etrtain  that  he  docs  out-Aristotle  Aristotle  in  regard 
to  this  Unity,  upon  which,  as  is  well  known,  the  Stagirite  lays  I 
very  little  stress.  But  he  makes  some  amends  by  relaxing  the 
proscription  of  the  happy  ending,  so  long  as  the  proper  purging 
effects  of  pity  and  terror  are  achieved.  Ho  also  to  some  extent 
relaxes  the  cxtrt- mest  stringency  of  tlic  old  rule  about  tmcida- 


1  To  iftik  een*aij,  Rmmca  prefer* 
iAgmmmma^  BtrnJ**  ft.rr«.  B. 
(Stam,  MttUa.  TroaiUt)  to  MUpoM 
Uw  Flnt  Aa  o(  ■  wliloquy  Md  s 
dionu.      Thin,    wbtii    tho    Atom    i» 


logu*.  Id  Uic  Uippclyltu,  OeMno, 
7%cin>i.  rad  nftta,  tben  it  dlalogo* 
in  Um  Gnt  Act  Bui,  vreo  of  thMu, 
Ihs  flrat  t»o  b«giD  wilU  &  lyriotl  diubo- 
logue,  which  u  in  «lbcl  •  Snl  St^iM. 
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tioas  coram  populo.     There  may  be  death  on  the  stage :    but 

geoerally  the  bimsfyncts  of  domestic  life  should  be  preserved 

fcbere^     On  ODe  point,  io  whicb  Ciiithio  has  had  ftsaigttud  to  lum 

the  positioD  of  anti- Aristotelian  origin,  I  venture  to  ditTcr  as  to 

the  interpretation  of  the  Poetics  tliemselvea,  not  merelj-  from  Mr 

Spingam  bat  from  Professor  Butcher.'     The  later  Neo-CltLssica, 

«nd  eepeciallj  the  French,  tuny  have  made  rank  too  absolute  a 

ciaalificatioQ  of  the  tragic  Hero.    But  I  must  e&y  thai  I  think 

they  bad  their  justification  from  Aristotle  himself,  and   that 

Cinchio  is  at  worst  but  dotting  the  t**  of  the  Staifirite  as  to 

<nroi/Sau)(    and   j^pt)ff-roi.       His    extreme    admiration    of    the 

choniRes  of  Seneca  (In  justification  whereof  he  cites  Kraamiis) 

it  not  whollj  uiivrarrautcd.    Few  modern  readers,  unfortunately. 

Ieqow  ibe  stately  beauty  of  these  anful  odea :  though  of  course 

Ilia  preference  (p.  81)  of  them  to  "nil  the  Grueks"  is  wrong, 

and  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  very  small  attention  which 

moat  RenaiBsance  writers  paid  to  ^EscJiyhis.    The  elaborate  dia> 

tinctioDS  which  he,  like  others,  seeks  to  draw  between  Tragedy 

and  Comedy  from  artiiicial  points  of  view  are  to  some  extent 

justified  by  the  very  abeenco  of  such  distinctions  in  Aristotla 

They  tliought  it  their  duty  to  supply  what  they  did  not  find. 

The  Discourse,  or  rather  Letter  (for  it  bears  both  titles,  and 
in  scale  and  character  rather  deaerves  the  latter  name)  on  Satire 
is  confessedly  supplementary  Co  Uie  other  Discorti, 
and  may  t)C  at  least  connected  with  the  fact  thnt  the 
Indefatigable  author  had  himself  nttempted  a  satiric  piece,  Egk, 
H«  lays  stress  on  the  special  connection  of  the  Satire  with  the 
cult  of  BacchuB,  takes  into  consideration  the  poetical  as  well  as 
Ibe  scenic  form,  mentions  the  mixed  or  Varroniau  variety,  and 
even  extends  his  view  to  the  Bucolic  or  Pastoral  propar.  But 
there  are  only  some  Hve-and- twenty  pagee.  and  the  thing  seems 
to  have  been  really  composed  at  "  request  of  friends." 

From  &  critic  who  did  so  much  it  would  be  somewhat  ud< 
tMaonable  to  demand  more.  In  fact,  though  Cintbio  did  not 
go  90  far  along  the  high  historic  path  of  truth  as  did  PAtriuii 
thirty  years  later,  he  set  on  that  path  a  firm  fooL  For  the 
noiDQat.  euid  in  Italy,  the  romami  were  the  true  battle-ground ; 

■  JriMttr'f  Thtery  of  /'ortry  Ami  K«4  4rt,  p,  33t. 
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jiul  lis  in  Bngland,  (or  iustauce,  ihat  battle-ground  was  to  be 
touud  a  little  Uu;r  in  itie  dramn.     At  a  peri<xl  90  early  as  thU, 
and  80  close  lo  lliu  actiml  revolulioo  of  tlic  Itenaia»ance.  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  Chat  aoy  one  sliotiLd  reach  the  vantage- 
grouod  of  a  comprehensive  survey  of  oU  lueratnre,  so  as  to 
deduce  from  tc  the  positive  and  eafrdochisiDg,  and  not  even 
from  it  the  negative  and  di«francfaising,  laws  of  poetry.     Not! 
only  had  the  vernnciilars,  with  the  exception  of  Italian    it- 
aelf,  hardly  funiished,  at  the  time  when  Cinthio  wrote,  any  ■ 
modem  literature  fit  to  rank  with  the  ancient — not  only  was  itf 
far  too  late,  or  far  too  early,  to  expect  any  one  to  give  medifeval 
literature  a  fair  chance  with  both — but  laeu  were  still  actually 
diBputin<;  whether  the  vernaculars  had  a  right  to  exist.     Tliey 
were,  like  bis  namesake  and  clansman,  to  whom  we  come  next,  ■ 
hinting  surpriae  that  any  man  of  genius  and  culture  should  em- 
ptoy  these  vernaculars  when  he  might  write  Latin,  or.  like  one 
of  his  antagonists,  Celio  Colcaguini,  aepiring  to  the  disuse  of  ver-fl 
nacnlar  for  literary  |.uri>oscs  altogether.     In  an  acmos^ere  still 
so  far  from  clear,  with  sucb  heats  and  mUts  about,  it  is  no  small 
credit  to  Cinthio  that,  whether  moved  by  mere  parochial  patriot- 
ism or  by  the  secret  feeling  that  »im  rts  as  a  uovolist  was  at 
qaeetion,  or  by  unylhing  elne,  lie  lieard  and  caught  at  the  dumin- 
ant  of  the  tune  of  criticism  proper. 
'       Pigna's  /  Bomajin.^  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  quarrel 
between  him  and  Cinthio,  is  a  book  not  to  be  laeutioned  with> 
out  considerable  respect,  or  dismissed  with  mention 
'**'     80  merely  incidental  as  that  given  to  it  above.    It  ia 
mainly,  bub  not  solely,  a  defence  of  Ariosto,  and  bas  not  a  few 
merita, — u.  just  conception  of  the  esaentinlly  Romantic  nature  o£ 
the  Orfywey,  a  very  careful  and  in  the  main  seosihlu  discusaioafl 
of  Proaody.  and  a  widish  comparison  of  instances.    The  main 
defect  of  it  is  the  beaeiting  sin  of  the  whole  tliree  centuries 
with  which  this  volume  deals  —  the  Obsession  of  the  Kind. 
Instead  of  being  satisfied  with  the  demonstration  (which  he  and 
Cinthio  had  reached)  that  llomance  is  not  Epic,  and  is  not 
bound  by   Epic  laws,  Pigua  torments  himself  to  show  itiaKl 
Romance  «  Epic  in  thia  particular.  not-Epic  in  that,  and  is 

>  V«lliM.  lUi.  Ila 
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tiutely  subject  to  and  free  from  bondage :  while  some  of 
detailed  invealigations  may  raise  smile,  or  aigb,  or  shrug, 
aooording  to  mood  or  temperament.      TIiua  for  iDStancc   he 
mqnires  (after  a  fashion  vhich  we  eball  find  f>choed  in  Ronsard) 
iato  the  character  of  the  objects — Lance,  Horn,  King — with 
ultich  JoUura  (fairy  agency)  is  usually  associutvii,  lill  we  feel 
tedioed  to  say,  "  O  learned  and  excellent  signnr^  the  poet  may 
\K,ftilvTa  in  K  warming-pan — if  lie  pleases,  nnd  can  do  \lpoeti- 
tmtmU!"     Rut  the  book  is,  on  the  whole,  a  good  book:  and 
Kgna  daservei  to  tajik  with  Cinthio  and  Patrizn  as  one  of  tlie 
Bns  who,  atone  in  this  first  modern  stage,  suw,  if  but  afar-ofT 
nd  by  glimpses,  the  Promised  Land  from  which  the  ship  of 
aiticinit  was  to    be  once  more  driven  by  adverse  winds  for 
mtohes  to  come. 

k  docam«Qt  of  exceptional  importance  for  us  ia  provided  by 
ihl  two  curiooe  dialogues  Ve  J'oeiis  Noslrorum  Tcmporum '  of 
Urn  LUius  Gregorius  Qiraldua.  written  about  1&4S-50, 
btbEwi.  *****  dedicated  portly  to  Ben<Je  of  Ferrara,  the  French 
KMmreo*  I'riticeas  who  for  a  time  protected  Maroi  and  othurs, 
^H"»-  partly  to  Cardinal  Rnngoni.  Liliua,  who  waa  now 
■  1  good  old  age  (he  had  been  bom  in  1476),  a  Humanist 
<i  tlK  better  class,  and  a  siucuru  Culhulic  possessed  of 
M&iint  indcpcndeuce  of  current  ill  -  fA«hions  to  speak 
vldi  KTcrity  of  the  versus  of  Bcccadelli,  would  &eom  also 
tt  have  been,  at  first-  or  second  -  haod,  a  man  of  very  wide 
htitj  knowledge.  His  acquaintance  with  More-  might  be 
pitl]r(a8  his  very  high  estimate  is  certainly)  conditioned  by 
ndeoasticttl  partiaanship ;  but  he  speaks  of  Wyatt  long  before 
T«ai$  MiaeeUany  made  that  poets  works  publicly  known, 
nnin  bis  owu  country,  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  of 
CliMer.'     Xeilher  France  nor  Germany  is  excluded  with  the 


'FW  tte  MMt  little  Dditimi  ol  tliH 
'(WVoO*  (BrrUn,  1S84)  ou«  tuum 
l<  IbttUuI,  and  alM  for  th«  Mroful 
'■^lafiluMl  tntroditctioB  on  nocail 
•nl  coDOtniiBt  Rtuwiiic*  Litem- 
IR 

'<^  oL,  ff.  S3,  flS.  70.     Girktiliu 
•Ik  kagm  Cokt,  Qtvuja,  And  uiJwre 


I'f  tlll^  vf\. 

'  Fuett)  et  in  Britannoruiu  idinuuLM 
«t  toruin  TeraMulo  Mrnioiic  fJiqui 
IHMftM  kb  iU  (umiiKi  in  pnitiv  litbiti, 
iutor  yuoB  Ontfriilus  Chnuocnia  qui 
mulu  ivriiwU,  at  Thnnifta  VUtim." 
Tlutl  liakdd*  "onAo  iuaigiiM  «quilM" 
ii  Tcrjr  f«niuaabl& 
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usual  TtaliaD  uppishncmt,*  though  Oireldua  cannot  help  slipping 
luwiilih  the  wonl  barhams  inorv  tlian  once  off  his  tongm. 
o/rangt.  ^j  though  luty  herself  hiui,  as  vc  should  expect, 
tho  lion's  share,  yet  the  process  of  sharing  is  not  pnnued  lo 
thnt  extreme  of  ridiculous  Rrrognnce  which  has  beea  shown  b; 
the  Greeka  in  their  decadence,  by  the  French  in  their  Amgustu- 
iam,  and  by  the  Italians  themselves  more  than  once. 

But  this  real  kaowlodgo  on  Giraldus'  part,  and  the  fairtiesi  of 
hia  spirit,  ouly  serve  to  accentiHite  the  drift  in  the  course  Btul 
Bvi  narrtnu.  direction  of  this,  the  most  important  general  smninai; 
3KM  </  mta.  q{  its  kind  that  we  meet  between  the  Lahfrinihtu  and 
the  seventeenth  century.  Giraldtia,  though  he  does  not  abu- 
lalely  exclude  the  veruacularti,  is  perfectly  convinced  that  poeby, 
aiid  inticfd  literature  generally,  means — first  of  all,  and  as  tar 
us  its  aristocracy  yoes  exclusively — writing;  iu  Latin  ;  nay,  with 
him  even  translation  from  the  classical  langaages  ia  a  mon 
important  thing  than  oriijinal  composition  in  the  vul^^ar  tongue. 
Ilia  contempt  of  this  latter  is  tliinly  though  decently  veiled  ia 
the  passage  oti  drama  {r^.  cil.,  p.  40),  where,  speaking  of  th< 
writers  of  comedy,  and  rightly  preferring  Ariosto  to  Bibbiene, 
he  says,  "sed  cnim  vernaculo  sermone  id  plerique  opus  aggressi 
pauci  inea  sententia  assecuti  sunt;"  speaks  (with  a  sort  of  visible 
shake  of  the  head,  as  over  a  good  man  lost)  of  Ariosto  himself 
as  one  who  "Latino  carmine  aliquando  ludit,  sed  nunc  totuia 
se  veruaculis  tradidit,  atque  Inter  cetera  furenteui  Orlanduui 
dare  curat  iu  publicum;"*  patroaistngly  remarks  of  Trissino's 
projected  SopkoniAa,  that  if  the  whole  of  it  is  as  good  as  tha 
acts  that  the  author  recites,  "erit,  licri  venutnuJa  ipia,  Latin- 
orum  tamen  non  indigna  lectione,"  wonders  at  this  George  who 
"eat  ipse  et  Gri^ce  ct  Latine  bone  doctus,  at  nunc 
pnftrmte  q<  ''^"^  ^''^  veruaculis  cont^uiescit,"  and  ends  with  na, 
impatient  "Verum  de  vemaculis  jam  satis,"  hxA 
a  mutter  about  tcnsora  gf-HiUarii^iu..  Hq  speaks 
still  less  ambiguously  later  (ibid.,  p.  SQ),  where  cobblers  am 

like  Raneodi,  Juui  de  la  Menu, 
MATtiftl  d'Aut^rgne  recniva  notio*. 

^  Till?  FU{>iK«e<d  lintr  of  tlie  coDTvT>k>1 
lUiu  U,  M  UHial  in  «uch  caae,  Chrova] 
■  Bood  ()m1  buk. 


vernturutar 
to  Latin. 


>  Hoi  tnerdj  noTLberu  Huuuiiata 
lilu  It«uohliii,  Krwmiu.  Koliitnui 
noBUa,  knd  HutUii,  nut  iiierel}'  Oreek* 
from  Oomialiu  I'leUio  to  Muauru*  and 
LMcnrii,  but  (orvign  verauulaT  writcn 
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Other  dregs  of  the  people  are  added  to  barbers  aod  mechanics 

in  general  (as  a  tail  to  a  list  headed  bjr  Boiardo,  Pulci,  Politiaii, 

and  Loreozo  de'  Mediei!),  atid  ai  last  liberoles  his  real  feeling 

i.n  a  sentence,  which  uianj*  very  excellent  men  in  all  Eiin)penn 

oouDtiiea  would    have  indorsed   till  uearly  the    eud  ol   llic 

e^htcenth  c«ntiiry,  "£x  quo  nescioqiii  viri  nlioi^ui  docti  m 

CAin  harmm  iticiden;  iit  noii  modo  vernacidait  velint  Latinia 

litteriB  aequare  verum    etiam    anteponere,  qiiin   et  id   etiaio 

litteris  piodidere."     "Whenw;  somu  persons,  in  other  rcspecta 

learned,  have  fallen  into  such  a,  heresy  that  thej  not  only 

choose  to  make  the  vernaculars  equal  with  Latin,  but  even 

to  set  Ihem  above  it — nay.  they  have  actually  yiveu  literaiy 

exprcsaioa  to  the  doctrine."     A  terrible  thing  to  Uumauists, 

Uid,  alaa !  one  to  which  they  have  since  had  to  make  up  their 

tniads!    Unfortunalety,  the  two  great  claasiual  languages  now 

pay,  and  tor  some  time  to  come  are  lik<:ly  to  continue  payini;, 

the  penalty  o(  this  idle  miscalculation  and  mUrtcuidance  on 

the  part  ol  their  mistaken  parti^aii:^;  and  it  is  the  first  duty~ 

af  ajl  lovers  of  letters  iwie  to  tight  for  their  tnaintenance  in 

due  place 

But  Btill  the  almost  invincible  equity  of  the  man  displays 
it*elf  even  in  his  judgment  of  these  uuhappy  achisuatics ;  and 
he  seems  to  make  some  difference  between  the  vernacular  dia- 
lects and  the  fkrmo  Btrtuctts.  Ou  Berui.  Alamanui.  the  two 
"geDtlvwoueo-poetesaea,"  aa  the  ItaJiftua  cull  them,  Vittoria 
Coloona  and  Yerouica  Qambarn,  Speroni,  La  Coaa,  Aouio  PaIq- 
uio,  Molza,  he  has  things  amiable  and  acute  at  once  to  »ay. 

Bnt  hu  heart  is  not  here,  nor  in  the  mention  of  the  poor 

barbarous  foreigners  who  may  perhaps  have  some  butter  excuse 

Ttia-rtni   *''"'°  ' Latins"  for  not  writing  in  the  Latin  tongue, 

erUi*  Ml       It  is  of  tliOBO  who  do  SO  u'nt« — Italians   first  uf 

htkhmi*.   jjIj^  (^^u^  g[g^  others — that  he  a'ally  thinks  as  "the 

poeta  of  his  time."  He  can  find  room  for  a  mere  grammariau 
(thoogb  a  very  excellent  grammarian)  like  William  Lilly:  he 
speaks  of  liiui  noffnifitentis^ime.  and  if  this  notice  contraste 
nthcr  comically  with  the  brief  and  cold  reference  to  Erasmus, 
it  ia  fair  to  remember  not  merely  that  Erasmus  was  by  uo 
mwuia  pfmrna  grata   to   the    Homnii    urtliodox,  but   that  his 

rou  a  E 
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poetical  work  is  really  oottiing  as  compared  with  his  exqaiaite 
prose. 

He  begins  with  the  two  MiracJoks,  Pontanus,  Marullua,  and 
S&nnazar,  aiid  is  copious  though  not  uacricical  on  th«m  all :  wm 
numquam  Ttimit  taacitin  et  vagari  viditw,  he  uys  of  PoQtaaua. 
Bccallml  hy  his  ioterlooutor  to  still  earlier  writera,  be  lias  lb« 
jtidgment  of  "the  Panoraiitan " ■  (Becoadelli),  which  has  been 
□oticed.and  a  by  no  tneans  unremarkable  onii,  dwelling  oniinoiisly 
oa  the  "  facility  "  «f  Muphcus  Veyiiw,  the  egrcji;iou3  peraou  who 
took  upon  biinflclf  to  write  a  thirti^cnth  ^neul.  ilany  forgotten 
worthicB  (among  whom  Filelfo  and  the  belter  Aretinee,  Charles 
and  Leonard,  are  the  least  forgotten)  lead  lu  (for  Bvmbo  and 
Sadolet  have  had  their  position  earlier,  and  will  hitvo  it  again) 
Skori  nrdab  ***  *  famous  pair.  Mantuati  and  I'oUtian.  Giraldua 
t^ikt  is  decisive  and  refreshing  on  Mantuan.    This  loudly 

oMnvf.  over-praiaed  poet  is  aicmporalis  magis  yiwMn  jiorfo 
matuTUA,  and  as  to  his  being  alter  Mora,  why  "  Bone  I>en8 !  quam  ■ 
diapar  iagenium  ! "  '  He  is  much  more  Favourable  to  the  aathor 
of  ibe  Xvineia  and  the  Manto,  but  does  not  forget  tiU  swashing 
blow  eveu  liere.  Poliliaii  eeema  to  him  to  iiave  written  ctUon  ■ 
potivM  fuam  arte,  and  to  have  used  little,  diligence  either  in 
choosing  his  aubjecta  or  corrwting  his  work.  The  Strouii  and 
Urceus  Codrus  follow,  with  many  minor  lights,  from  the  notices 
of  whom  the  judgment  on  Ludoviciis  BigU6  Pictorius  of  Ferrara 
stands  out  as  applicable,  uufortuuatelr,  to  soino  gnmter  mcu  and 
many  as  small  or  smaller.  "  Cum  pins  deflexit  ad  religionem, 
ut  vita  mehor  ita  carmine  deterior  vieus  est."  Then  one  of  the 
regulation  pieoea  of  fl,att«ry  as  to  the  Augustan  character  of  the 
rule  of  I^o  Mammus  conducts  us  to  notices  of  Naugerius  and 
Yida.  where  the  nin<len(e  and  deserved  praise  of  the  first 
would  contrast  oddly  \ii  we  did  not  know  how  the  pseudo- 
classical  Ixaditiou  for  two  hundred  years  and  more  said  vehe- 
ment "ditto"  to  Giraldus)  with  the  extravagant  eulogies  on 
the  polished  enipCiness  of  the  latter.    And  then  a  great  tttria 


>  H«  tOam  liiiu  ip.  18,  a-L  nt.) 
"n>«»UMW  moA  wil."  but  tmf  "•«™ 
f^vn  IM  ta  tb«  oaowmporwy  pnim  of 
Iba  Bttmafkniitm,  anl  mUm  plunplj'. 
•Mt  p<Mlm  koMM  MM  1m*u  e«>iter.    Th« 


•lin|>te  fact  i*  Uut,  if  Uie  «ub}wU  <.[ 
t&i*  dotoriooa  book   won  decent,  uo- 
biHty   nvuld  m«    KnjUiitig   but    quita 
ontiiiM?  DMtft  in  tfaoir  trwtai«nt. 
*  Ed.  «it..  r^  as. 
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oDom,  amoD^  nbich  the  two  Ueroalds,  AcciauoU  and,  auioog 
blind  poets.  Bello,  the  author  of  the  Uambriano,  chiefly  take 

ibe  eye. 

We  have  noted  the  condescension  to  such  prose  vernacular 
enatures  u  Aiio«to,  Bibbicua,  oiid  (wiLh  a  Ioq);  iutcrval  ccrtiualy) 
IVissino  and  the  author  of  the  lirst  Rofmimda.  It  is  i^ucccedod 
by  another  review  of  persons  long  relinquished  to  dusty  shelveg 
aod  naemories,  with  a  few  belter  known  names  like  Molza  and 
Longotius.  The  praiee  of  the  great  Fracastorius  is  much  more 
iuoderat«  than  we  might  have  expected — probably  Giraldus  did 
Bot  like  his  subject — and  th«n  there  ia  a  curious  passage  on 
"  fancy  "  verses.  leonine,  serpentine,  and  otherg,  leading  to  yet 
•nollier,  in  which  the  worse  aide  of  the  Kenaissance — its  con- 
tempt for  the  Middle  Ages — is  shown  by  a  scornful  reference 
io  ArekUrenios  rt  AiUi-eiawlianos,  which  Guishes  the  first  dia- 
togae  The  second  is  of  a  wider  cast,  but  needs  less  minute 
acoonnc  here,  though  it  is  at  least  as  well  worth  reading.  It 
begina  with  the  Greeks,  who  did  eo  much  for  Italy,  from 
Gemistua  Pletho  and  Chrysoloras  downwards,  then  takes  the 
Hpaniarda  and  Portuguese,  then  our  own  countrymen,  then  the 
Genunas  and  French.  Here  comes  the  description  of  Krosmus 
tB  inter  Genrutnos  Latinta  inter  Lalitws  ali^uando  Ocrmanut; 
and  here  Giratdus  frankly  confesses  that  he  is  not  going  to 
say  anything  about  persons  tike  (Ecolampadias,  ftucer,  Sturm, 
and  Melancbthon,  since  they  were  not  contented  to  conline 
tbemaeWea  to  j,;ood  literature,  and  would  know  too  much,  and 
trouble  Israel  withLuclier.  But  a  good  word  is  spared,  justly, 
for  the  author  of  the  Sasia,  witli  a  rovcrslou  to  still  younger 
OMiii,  among  whom  Paliu);viiiu$,  Julius  Coe&ar  Scaliger,  and 
OMtelvctro  are  the  best  known,  and  with  the  final  fling  at  the 
vcmacnlnrs  above  given. 

Such  a  book,  with  its  wonderful  width  of  range'  and  it« 


'  A*  »  roniih  but  DDl  BiialttidiDi; 
pogvtrf  thl»  it  atky  be  ueatloned  ch&l 
Btrr  Wotke'a  KammregiMtr  contAinn, 
l»  loM  UiMi  100  printml  pago,  bclw<«i 
kwaad  i««  hundn<d  cali^  iucluH- 
teg.  I>mMm  UiOM  iioli<«d  iu  tli«  t«xt, 
aiBiiB Ilka  itKMc gf  Oljriapu  UoratAUiil 


Bilibald  Hrkhcimer,  Cwtigb'oiip  and 
AlGitIl.ConrulOIt4HBjiiirau1tiiJoTiiii^ 
OariliiiBlpFrDttiui(IJiiC'ul>Wiiikj>lieliiig. 
In  face,  haritly  uij  ova  ia  Eurapa  who 
hwl  to  do  nilh  Mlf  Ultra  KKm*  M 
hftv*  bMii  ouuidt  tta*  tognuuiM,  bt 
cliwer  ur  i-^ru»r  kiiif],  o(  Gicaldui. 
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aometimes  equalljr  vonderful  coiiLrBctioa  of  view,  is  worth, 
TMroraif  ^  ''**  historian  of  real  criticism,  a  dosen  long- 
Uttorte  winded  trectates  hunting  the  old  red-herrings  of 
'■'^"  critical  theory.     Tlic  Dt  Poetis  Nostrarum  Temporvm 

gives  as  one  of  those  veritable  and  ineetimable  rallyitig-poiuta 
of  which  our  Hieitorj  should  be  little  more  than  a  rea.'sOQud 
catalogue,  oonnectcd  by  summary  of  lesR  important  pheDomeno. 
Referring  duly  to  it,  we  lind  ourselves  at  the  standpoint  of  a 
man  who  haa  really  wide  knowledge,  and  wbo,  when  his  general 
ujtxiimptious  do  nut  inttTfurti,  has  a  ruiil  critical  grasp.  But  the 
chief  of  ihtsae  nssumptioiis  is  iiol  mcruly  that  the  vemacuUrs 
have  not  atlained  equality  with  the  classics — this,  allowing  (or  - 
ine%'itahle  defects  of  perspective  and  other  tilings,  would  Dot  ^ 
be  latal  —  but  that  they  cannot  attaiu  such  etpmlity,  much 
Iah  any  euporiority.  Tho  point  of  view— to  tis  plain  comraoa- 
smise  — that  if  SanDazar  and  others  wrote  in  Latin  about 
Christian  subjects,  they  should  use  Christian  Latin,  seems  to 
Gtraldus  the  point  of  view  of  a  kind  of  maniac  Without  thfl 
details  and  devulopmentfi  of  Vida.  he  is  fippareutly  in  exact 
acoordanoe  with  that  excellent  Bishop.  Cicero  and  Vitigil,  uoc 
to  meotion  oihers,  have  achieved  for  literature  a  medium  which 
oanoot  be  improved  upon,  and  all  those  who  adopt  any  other 
are,  it  not  oxnctly  wicked,  hopelessly  deceived  and  deluded. 
This  is  the  ni^or  premiss  for  practically  every  syllogism  of  our 
critic.  MTiere  it  does  not  oome  in — between  vernacular  and  - 
vernacular,  between  Latin  and  Latin  of  the  classical  type — he  f 
can  judge  jttst  judgment  Where  it  oomes  iu.  the  more  perfect 
his  logic,  the  more  inevitably  vitiated  is  his  conclusion. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

8CAU0KR,    CA8TKLVKTB0,    AM)   THE   LATER.  ITALIAN 
CEITICS   Of  THE  8IXTKENTH    UESTDUY, 


Jtlrcn  CJnxR  RCAUGKR — THB  TOBTIC'— book  L:  'HISTOBICD*' — BOOK 
!L;  'IITLK' — IHIUKK  In,  AND  IV,  :  'iSXA'  AND  '  PARASCICVK' — IIOOK* 
V.  4SD  Vt.;  •CBJnCOK"  AKD 'lIVPCHOIUTICUS' — BOOK  VII. :  ETINOMIH — 
6IXUUU.  IDSaB  on  CKITT  ASD  THE  LIKE— HIB  TtROII^VOBsm^— ais 
(OblP  HMRIIS — CAtTBLVBTRO— tBB  OFEHB  VARIE — THE  '  FOBIICA  '—OH 
DaUUTIC  COnOITIOMi  — OK  THE  THRBK  CNtTiea— ON'  TUB  PHIEEDOH 
or  SnO— BIS   BCCXtrrBtO   ACVTBNE§a — EXAUl-LXS  :    HOXBK's   NODDtSO, 

rmmm  ts  tsaobdt,  riRritt,  mikor  foetrt— tsk  MicnrnM  axd  em 

Off  POCTBT— ritCOHP&OUI^IN'il  CirAUfluNHRIf  Of  1>K1.IU»T— &ta  BX- 
dPTIOSAI.  lyiKKEST  AND  IUKpHTAMCK  ~  tA»60  AM>  TBI  CONTBO- 
TnuaiB  OVBtt  THE  'OERlT»AI.BIlUK' — TAfiSO's  CRITICAL  WBITreGS  AJTD 

«>«mos  —  PATBiKEi :   HiH  'poktica'  —  the  'pbca  tsToiiiii-K'  —  thk 

'DBCA    DISrOTATl' — THK  'TUUBBONE'  OS  T.tBSO — HEUAItSABLB   FOSI- 

noy  or  FATitizei— '  bei>  contra  uundcm' — thb  latbst  OAOcr  or 

VUTKEKTH-CBtCTl'BT  CBtTICG — FARTBNIO—  VirERAKO  — PICCOLOHtNl — 
ttlUO — UAZZONt— bEN'OBKS — ZISANO — HAZZOKE  DA  HIOUONICO,  BTa— 
•OMMO. 

ts  tlie  remarkable  liitic  book,  a  notict:  of  which  coucluded  ihe 
W.  chapter,  Liliu*  Giraldiw.  as  we  observed,  includes — for  their 
JUtai  fhmnr  verscvrork  nouiindly,  us  bucBOiv  his  title,  hut,  with 
ttaHfr.  hig  usaal  aoutenesa.  obviously  perceiving  that  their 
iin))orlance  lay  elsewhere — both  of  the  most  famous  and  in- 
flut^nti&l  critics  of  the  central  sixteenth  century  io  Italy,  Hi« 
rererence  to  Julias  Cn!sar  Scaliger  (who  was,  indeed,  not  nior« 
than  eix  years  younger  Chan  hinis«lf)  contains  some  touches 
(aoch  as  the  mention  of  him  by  the  uam«  he  took,  but  with  tbe 
addition  "  qui    primus   Bordonos    cogaomine    fuit,"    and    tbv 
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deacriptiOD  of  his  book  on  Comic  Metres,  as  "arranged  frith 
such  vrocderful  subtlety  6s  not  to  be  iotelU^ble  save  to  a 
readpt  well  versed  in  the  subject")  which  are  of  doubtful 
Friendlinesa,  but  allocs  the  Veronese  gladiator  to  be  apj>nme 
eruditta  and  capable  of  ainnina  ek'jantia.  For  its  Dothin"  of 
Soaltger's  needs  detailed  notice  except  the  oace  world-famous 
and  still  fnmotis  Potticn  Lihri  Sfptetn}  which  appeared  m  1561 
after  the  denbh  of  Oiraldtis,  and  indeed  after  his  own. 

Scaliger  was  very  much  Iwtter  qnaltlied  chnn  Boileau  to  be 
i^fidatettr  dv  Pamassc  iu  the  sense  in  wliicb  botli  understood 
ParnasKus:  or  pcrlinps  it  would  he  better  to  say  that  without 
a  Scaliger  a  Boileau  would  have  been  iupossible.  He  liad 
iinmense  learning;  he  had  absolute  confidence  in  his  own 
judgment;  and  within  limits  which,  if  they  reduce  hix  positive 
viihip,  make  him  an  even  moiii  compk-te  and  direct  exponent  of 
hia  own  particniar  school  and  creed,  he  had  great  acutoness,  an 
orderly  and  logical  spirit,  and  a  thorough  command  of  method. 
Nothing  (certain  hievitable  postulates  being  gntnted)  can  be 
more  luminous  and  intelligible  than  the  book,  io  whicb  the 
autJioT,  througli  all  his  thousand  pages,  never  loses  Bight,  nor 
pennies  his  reuder  to  loee  sight,  of  the  subject,  the  prooeaa, 
and  the  goal.  That  he  stands  forth  in  the  preface  to  his  son 
Sylvius  with  an  air  of  patronage  at  once  paternal  and  pedagogic, 
announcing  himself  as  the  pioneer  of  the  subject,  dismissing 
those  who  allege  Varro,  as  with  levity  ijiuoriug  the  fact  that 
neither  Varro  nor  anybody  else  in  antiquity  did,  or  could  do, 
anything  of  the  kind:  that  lie  blandly  sweeps  nway  the  piebs 
grammatieorum ;  iJial  he  labels  the  Arv  Foetica  itself  as  teach- 
ing  ritieo  nine  tilla  arif  ut  tatnrtP  propivs  tttevtdtatur, 
Aristotle  as  fragHieiitarj',  Vida  as  optvmut  foeta  in 
thmtiv.  clandtis  mni/istcr  in  tckola — is  all  of  it  agreeably  Scali- 
gerian  in  manner.  But  it  is  far  from  being  untrue  in  fact. 
And  Ebore  is  a  touch  of  sublimity  in  the  Quarx  porroopem  (fanda 
tst  nobis. "  wherefore  m  must  put  our  slioiUders  to  the  wheel." 
with  which  he  concludes.  "  Let  otho«  grub  money,  or  canvass 
for  office,  or  talk  about  the  warn  as  parasite  guests  at  dinner: 
wc  will  lot  them  alone,  and  simply  defend  the  nobility  of  oar 
>  My  ooiT  i«  the  Mcond  •dition  (apu-l  Peinim  Snnundiwinum.  ».  /.,  IBSU 
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studies,  the  magnanimitj  and  simplicity  of  oar  purpose." 
After  this  magnifloent  pose  and  draping,  and  before  com- 
iDeudatorjr  verses  (the  main  copy  being  by  no  less  a  peraon  than 
Etienne  d«  La  Bo^iie)  comes  a  table  of  contents  of  antique 
oleani«M  and  solidity,  fllini^  ucarly  a  dozcu  pages,  by  means  of 
vhtob,  and  of  the  more  than  »ixty  of  index  nt  tlie  «tid,  the  study 
of  the  text  is  not  a  little  facilitated. 

The  First  Book  has  the  special  title,  Qjii  ri  JUt^trntM,  which 
it  deserves,  if  not  exactly  or  exclusively  in  our  sense  of  His- 
IhtA  /. .-       tory.    The  critic  begins,  scbolastically  enough,  with 
Bhtariatn.    ^  distribution  of  everything  into  necessary,  useful, 
or  delif^htful.  and  proceeds  to  apply  the  classificalioa  in  a  bene- 
6cial  manner  to  literary  expression  in  general  and  Poetry  In 
particular,  ending  the  chapter  with  a   characterintic  gibe  (for 
Scaliger  u  far  from  unhumarouR)  at  the  moderns  who  confine 
the  appellation  "Makers"  to  candle-makers.*     Then  he-  follows 
the  safe  roud  by  diacusaiag  the  causes  (material,  formal.  &c,)  of 
poetry;  and  indulj^tr^  in  a  free  review  (for  Scaliger,  to  do  him 
justice,  U  poni/JM  nuUvm  jurarf-  i^i  verba)  of  ancient  opinions. 
Hence  he  seta  off  to  a  full  enumeration  and  examination,  not 
merely  o(  the  kinds  of  poetry,  but  (in  connection  more  especially 
with  the  drama)  of   the   theatres  and  games  of  the  ancients. 
Kothing  escapes  the  extensive  view  of  his  observation,  neither 
palinodes  nor  parodies,  neither  centos  nor  enigmas.     And  he  is 
intensive  as  wcU  as  extensive.    Ho  rebukes,  in  his  usual  mag- 
isterial manner,  tlie  GrtBcuias  ■rmg<ts  of  Plutarch,  who  explains 
the  number  of  the  Muses  by  that  of  the  letters  in  the  name  of 
their  mother,  Mnemosyne  ;  and  as  for  Plato'i*  hlnme  of  poetry, 
rtapietat  ipte  xte  quoi  incptas  pwt  spitrcas  Jahtlias  inicral?    The 
distinction  of  Poent,  Poema,  and  Pacta,  which  fullows  (and  which 
nany  grave  writers,  including  Ren,  copy),  we  have  often  met  in 
kind  or  in  itself  before,  nor  is  it  quite  so  meticulous  as  it  looks. 


*  "niii  Jok«  minimi  a  little  cxpUnft. 

Hod   ukI    •dtplMttou    U>  get    it   into 

Will  malvirint  dcariimim  cuioeltis 
riiiammtifim  In  (lut,  Faitofo  m\ 
An^jstM,  tf  not  /mltorf,  ilo  niniii  in 


IWIaii  "011-Pr«M"Mi(l'-O11-PniHHir." 
'  Sckti^or  gon  BO  (tr  M  to  My  thai 
"it  would  be  hotter  Berer  Co  hive 
read"  the  .^^rtH/M*i>uu  •■)'■  tlie  Phatttitt, 
liecftute  »f  tlicir  uiiit  will)  ttie  ffrmaiki- 

ruta  nvJuj, 
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For  Scalif^er  utilises  it  to  stop  the  blunder  of  Plutarch 
others,  who  make  a  distinction  in  kind  btitweea  great  poema  and 
smaller  ones.  It  is  tiiiaptiu;;  but  impossible  to  follow  htoi 
throu^li  the  mulcitudiuoiis,  tliougU  (ar  from  mazy,  ramiticatioos 
of  his  plau.  It  must  bv  enough  to  say  that  he  leaves  few  itenu 
of  the  dictionnry  of  hia  subject  untouched,  and  (however  in- 
dined  one  may  be  to  cry  "  Halt  and  light ! "  ab  not  a  few  of  his 
definitions)  formulates  them  with  a  roundnvss  and  n  touch  of 
confident  mastery  which  fully  exjiEnin.  ami  to  some  uxtent 
justify,  the  practical  dictatorship  which  he  so  long  eiyoyed. 
As  thus  (at  the  opening  of  clmp.  vi.  p.  27).  "  Tragedy,  like 
Comedy  established  in  examples  of  human  life,  differs  from  it 
in  three  things^-tlie  condition  of  the  persons,  the  quality  of  the 
fortunes  and  actions,  the  end.  Whence  il  is  necessary  that  it 
should  also  difTer  in  style."  And  this  legislative  calmnetss  is 
accompanied  and  fortified  by  a  profusion  of  erudite  example, 
which  might  well  awe  the  diaciple. 

The  second  book.  Qui  ft  Hyh,  fiivcs  ua  an  important  point  at 

once,  in  the  fact  that  this  hyU — this  "  material "  of  poetry— 

Book  II. :  is  frankly  acknowledged  to  he  verse.*     The  entire 

Hyle.  book  ia  occupied,  at  the  rate  of  a  chapter  apiece^ 

after  the  half-dozen  general  ones  which  open  it,  with  almost 

.  every  classical  metre,  if  not  from  pyrrhic  to  dochmiac,  at  leaat 

from  iambic  to  galUambic    A  great  uumbcr  of  interestiug  dicta 

mifjlit  be  extracted  from  this  hook — us,  for  iastauce,  Scaliger's 

remarkable  distinction  of  Khythm  nnd  Metre,  as  giving,  the 

latter  the  more  exact  mr.as>i/n  of  the  line,  the  former  its  con- 

tinoily  and  "temperament"* 


*  Tbfl  dadnon  of  thi>  i>  all  the  mnrt 
mnutabla  th^t  Sc(Llig«r  Jmu  not,  a* 
UDW&Tjr  nadcnii  might  Pippcl.  moke 
TCTW  Ul«  fitrm  of  Poelrj-.  but  the 
nvUtrr.  Fwt,  rlifthm.  tnstre,  thrae  ve 
tli«  Lhingi  that  Piwtry  worlii  in,  her 
(tuff,  her  nw  uinuHikl.  Tho  aklll  ot 
th4  iM«t  In  itJ  vAiiuui  apiillcktluut 
u  iha  form.  A  ver?  Ilttk  thought 
will  *tiaw  Lhi«  CO  l«  the  mokt  ilociaiv* 
Dei^atioii  [«ia(iblei<f  tlie  Wonlairurlliiui 
hCTMy — ftutivilMitvd  by  luMi^  witecnth- 


cenlury  writerB,  from  Italy  to  Eng- 
\iu\i\.  Mill  thniifth  nnt  oiactl;  niilhor- 
i«tl,  c'luntvtiiinripil  liy  tlin  aucirDta, 
truni  Atiet(illodownwar^»--tlii»t  vene 
is  not  <»Mntitl  in  onj:  wny. 

"  Oiir  coiiiiot  bol])  thinluof;  th^t  thi* 
(lietiai:tiuu,  wliidt  U  ^uilv  cuaLnuy  to 
thiuc    rntontiicicd    hy    AmtuLle    And 

Quintiliati,  luUHt  liavn  licvu  iofluaiioi^l 
lij  til*  nulvucm  >if  th«  iu'"l*ni  iKog' 
ua4^— 'IlJiliBn  And  Fivitch— wji]i  whidi 
&«>li|{«r   wiw   (luiiiliiir.     tn   both,   but 


< 
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The  third,  Qki  d  Idea,  is  far  longer  than  either  of  the  preoed- 
iog,  and  is  lees  easily  describable  to  modern  readers.  Thoee 
»  .  *..  "^ho  have  lead  the  first  volume  of  this  book  with 
—Jir.:  some  care  will  uuderstand  it  without  much  difhculty, 
J*^^^  if  we  call  it  u  throwing  of  the  irodilioual  aud  tccli- 
Dical  tr«Atiiieitc  of  Kheloric  into  a  (orui  suitable  co 
Poetty.  PT04opop<eia  and  ethopceia ;  the  beariDgt  or  "  colours  " 
nf  time,  place,  race,  sex,  and  the  rest;  the  considerations  of 
chsBce  and  tnannere  and  fortune;  lead  us  to  our  old  frienda 
(he  Elgurea  To  these,  giving  tbem  the  most  liberal  interpre- 
tatioD  possible,  so  as  to  include  fresh  kinds  of  poetry  as  well  as 
actual  turus  of  speech,  Scali;;;<>r  complacently  allows  nearly  a 
lniadr«d  out  of  the  nearly  hundred  aud  thirty  chapters  of  this 
ovMgrown  Book,  comprising  by  itself  ncttrly  a  full  quarter  o( 
the  volume.  Nor  docs  evea  this  devotion  to  Figures  untisfy  him, 
for  the  Fourth  Book,  Qm  rf  Farnsrny  (preparation),  heginnirg 
with  the  characters  or  distinctions  of  style,  turns  before  long  to 
more  Fibres,  and  ie,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  Part  II.  of  the  Third. 
Katurally.  there  is  no  part  of  the  book  more  difficult  to  analyse, 
bot.  M  naturally,  tliera  is  none  in  which  analysis  ie  less  re- 
■{uired.  :x»liger  luxuriates  in  his  opportunities  of  sub-divisioa 
and  sab-deSnition ;  but  he  abounds  ever  more  and  more  ia 
those  examples  which  we  have  recognised  as,  from  the  time 
of  Hermogenes  downwards,  the  "solace  of  this  sin,"  and  the 
pleotifulDess  of  which  in  8caliger  himself  would,  eveu  if  they 
stood  alone,  go  some  way  to  atone  for  the  absence  of  a  larger 
sxamination  of  writers  as  wholes.  And  he  does  not  allow  119 
to  lack  even  this. 

Another  pair  of  Books,  the  Fifth  (Qui  et  Griticus)  and  the 
Amh  r.  Sixth  (Qui  et  Uypercriticits),  together  constitute  the 
mrf  f/.;  pith  and  body  of  the  book  in  spirit,  and  occupy  more 
madlUntt-  ^'f^Q  tt  third  of  it  in  space,  it  is  here  that  Scaliger 
''i*!**^  lets  himself  and  his  learning  loose.  The  Fifth  Book 
conaiats  of  a  vast  series  of  cross-comparisons.  Homer  with  Virgil, 


ofVeUUy  bi  FV«iic)i,  the  ■etual  "  idm' 
«riag-olt "  of  lyU^lw  wu  IIib  tw-Rll 
Mil  end-all  of  HMtK,  Ibe  «m«menU 
pmitel  )d   Bnglitli  aixl   Utriruui   by 


^yWtlbkc  «c(utvii]onc*  tdnt;  iii  Fmocb 
iBfuMid  s]toKetli«r,  ID  luluui  r«|iUot(t 
duly  by  the  meiro  uiMtgie  4ui  »f  (yiioo))* 
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Greeks  with  Laiins,  Virjjil  witK  Oreeks  other  than  Homer, 
Horace  had  Ovid  with  Greeks.  Latins  wiUi  other  Latiae.  spocin) 
subject-passages  of  the  same  thctue  from  (liferent  aulhors.  Its 
sequel,  ihc  Hjtpcrcriticux,  undertukcs,  for  the  tirsb  time,  ad  actual 
survey  of  htUa  lettrfa  m  Scaliger  nndtrstood  them,  beginning, 
after  an  odd  discussiou  of  Plnulus  and  Terence,  \Fith  the  Renais- 
ratice  Hiiinan)3ts{niati>'  Ttnlians  and  a  few  Germans  and  FreochX 
and  then  receding  through  three  Agpa  (the  Middle  disdain- 
fully excluded),  to  Cacntltm  and  Horace.  Here,  of  «our»e,  one 
majr.  according  to  taste  or  temperament,  most  revel  in,  or  most 
ahudder  away  from,  "criticism  of  eriliciBni,"  Here  the  cttatioo 
is  most  opuIoDt  and  ust-ful.  Here,  above  ail,  the  most  hostile 
judge  must  be  forced  to  admire  and  acknowledge  the  erudition 
which  not  merely  for  tho  Brat  time  attempts,  but  for  tlic  first 
time  completely  meeta  tlie  initial  rei|uirement8  of.  a  complete 
exaniiuatiuu  of  (H>clic  literature  on  a  dctinite  and  reaaoned  basis. 
But  here,  incvitRbiy,  the  wvakuo^s  of  Scalif!;er  comes  out  most 
strongly,  as  well  as  his  strength.  Not  only  was  his  judgment 
warped  in  more  ways  than  one  by  prejudice,  but  we  are,  with 
all  the  goodwill  in  the  world,  forced  before  long  to  conclude* 
tliat  his  taste  itaelf  was  radically  defective.  Nor  docs  this 
coDclusion  rest  merely  on  his  preference  (anticipated  by  Vida 
and  otiiers,  and  almost  an  article  of  aational  faith)  of  Virgil  to 
Homer.  His  estimate  of  Musieua  also  as  far  superior  to  Homer, 
aa  incomparable  among  Greeks,  as  "  worthy  of  Virgil,"  speaks 
this  taste  only  too  well;  and  the  fearless  good  faith  with  which, 
disdaining  the  "guile  that  lurks  in  generals,"  be  quotes  line 
after  line  as  specially  beautiful,  drivers  him  into  our  hands,  a 
respectable  but  self  •convicted  victim.  After  tliU  the  "  coldness" 
and  "  childishness  "  and  "  unsiiitsbility  "  of  the  Homeric  epitliet, 
tlie  "semper-ausust"  character  of  Virgil,  and  innumerable  other 
things  of  the  kind,  disturb  ua  not.  Scaliger's  idol  bus  spoken 
Scaligor's  doom  in  Qui  Havium  non  edit — not,  of  course,  that 
Ji0V  and  ZeawUr  is  itself  by  any  meaus  Bavian,  but  that  it 
is  80  in  comparison  with  Homer.  Nearly  a  Imudred  pages  are 
given  ap  to  this  main  comparison  of  Homer  and  Virgil.    The 
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ethers  are  shorter,  but  always  rcault  ui  th«  snmt  iIoKged  uiain- 
tenanoe  of  the  8up«rioritj  oi  Lntitis  to  Greeks — that  is  to  »«y, 
the  flame  mvolunUty  coDfession  of  Scaligvr's  prcfi^reiice  of 
Bbetoric  to  Poetry.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  find  him 
ooaductin!;  bis  cumpftiisons  in  a  wny  in  which,  as  In  most  otlicr 
caaea,  posterity  for  two  centuries  tbrongod  to  follow  him — tlio 
UMmblage,  that  is  to  say,  of  passages  on  the  same  subject  from 
different  poets. 

Still  leas  can  we  abstract  the  curious  and  invaluable  survey 
of  ihe  Sypercriiimia.  Not  a  little  of  it  is  actual  review  of  actual 
eootcmpoirarica  or  very  recoct  predecessors,  and  review  of  the 
ancientB  takes  the  same  form,  reiuforced  eonatanlly  by  diacussed 
quotations,  Soinetitnes,  as  in  the  caac  of  Juvenal,  these  are  ar- 
ranged into  a  little  ADlboIotjy  of  "  jewels  five  words  long,"  atrunfj 
together  with  aticti  ti  hoc,  iU'ud  vtddt /e^icum,  aud  the  like  ap- 
pretiiative  interjections.  His  preference  of  Juvenal  to  Horuee 
as  seasoned  with  a  charactemtic  fling  at  Ernsmus  (p.  S76). 

I«»tly  comes  au  Ejnnomis  or  Codicil,  which  is  divided  into 
two  pans,  and  takes  up  aomc  of  the  special  points  of  poetical 
UookVJt.:  or  dramatic  criticism  then  most  interesting  —  the 
^lannU.  illative  importance  of  action  and  character,  the 
parts  of  tragedy,  the  Chorus,  xXik  melres  moeC  appropriate  to 
the  stage,  and  the  like,  ending  with  a  sort  of  "  gratillity  "  or 
bontw  in  the  shape  of  an  examination  of  a  codex  of  Terence, 
which  we  coidd  spare,  at  least  in  this  place.  More  piquant,  at 
koat,  are  the  diatribes  dt  lugligctUia  ant  iiiscitia  proftaaomm, 
directed  (with  a  show  of  respect)  against  Erasmus  once  more; 
th«  Dccauonal  flights,  such  as  "  Variety  is  tJie  tinvxman.  of 
pcwtlj  "  *  (p.  S04) ;  the  amusuig  references  to  mea  potmata,  which 
ia  tome  purta  of  the  book  he  has  obligingly,  and  once  more  with 
«  fMtriMnwBB  drawing  nigh  to  roshneas.  exposed  to  the  arrows; 
and  other  things  which  are  perhaps  here  all  the  more  numerous 
beoraae  the  Bock  is  an  avowed  Appendix,  and,  aa  it  were, 
Mrnnicm  gaikernm.  They  are,  however,  plentiful  everywhere; 
and  if  it  were  possible  to  revive  the  old  periodical  Literary 
MiKeUanies  of  commonplace-book  character — a  thing  which 
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will  have  to  be  done  sooner  or  ]ater,  if  the  accumulations  of  thel 
last  few  ceaturiea  are  not  to  became  mere  Nineveh-mouadB,  ] 
as  yet  unexplored — I  should  like  to  compose  &  Jl&riieffiuin  ofj 
memorabilia  out  of  Scaliger. 

For  in  this  great  apace,  occupied  with  equal  method  anci 
erudition,  it  could  not  be  but  that  remarkable  pronoun cementa 
on  the  more  general  questions  of  literary  criticism,, 
tdtoMOJi       whether  given  (i&ii!fr  or  in  definite  reference  toargued.J 
Vitiigan^t    (juKtiouR.  should  emerge.     Scaliger  is,  indeed,  lesai 
sei  than  most  of  hia  predecessors  iu  rialian  criticismj 
and  than  some  at  least  of  his  succeesors,  on  these  general  pro- 
UDuuceuients.    "  The  disinterested  and  philosophic  treatment  ofj 
(esthetic  problems  wholly  aside  fruni  all  practical  cousidera-' 
tionj,"  as  the  tendency  of  It&lian  criticiHin  has  been  rather 
iiDgaardedly  characterised,*  does  not   seem   to  have  hnd  the 
first  attraction  for  him.     Yet  he  could  not.  in  the  wide  sweep 
of  bis  net,  have  avoided  such  questions  if  he  would  ;  and,  with  i 
his  fearless   temper  and   eager   literary  interests,   there  ia  no| 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  avoided  them  if  he  could. 
He  did  not  explicitly  enjoin  the  Tliree  Unities,'  but  he  did  mora : 
than  any  other  man  had  douc  to  iuculcute  that  unfortunate ' 
notion  of  ■•verisimilitude"'  from  wbicli,  luucli  more  than  from 
Aristotlo,  they  wore  deduced.    Not  many  words  need  be  waated 
(especially  as  the  point  will  recur  only  too  often  during  the 
volume)  on  the  absurdity  of  this  wresting  of  Incredultis  txii. 
The  whole  arraogemeote  of  the  theatre  are  i7ivravmnb!<Ale»,  no 
matter  whether  you  have  electric  light  or  croas-sbaped  latha  M 
with  candles  on  them,  marquises  sitting  on  the  stage  or  million- 
aires  iu  stage -boxes,  elaborate   scenery  or  directions  to  tha 
audience,  "  Here  ia  Thebes."     You  do  not  murder,  or  (if  you 
can  help  it)  make  love,  in  real  life,  before  a  miscellaneous 
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aqdience  who  bavc  paid  to  see  jou  do  it ;  in  real  life  you  do 
M  talk  in  anj  regular  sl&ge  lingo  that  baa  hitherto  tw«n 
iBTfiDted.  whether  the  outward  form  of  it  he  senarii.  or  lour- 
leeoers,  or  complicated  rhymed  stamas.  or  dojjgeret,  or  couplet^ 
or  blauk  verse,  or  stage  prose.  The  aixlcemh  ccutury  Globe, 
Aai  the  twentieth  centaTy  Ltfecuvi,  are  alike  unlike  &oy  place  in 
wtiicb  one  hahitually  perfurms  any  acUou  uf  life  from  binli, 
ihrough  marriage,  to  death.  Tliat.  there  is  a  stage  verisimili- 
tade,  which  it  is  dnu^rous  or  fatal  to  break,  need  not  he 
denied.  But  neither  Scaligcr  nor  any  of  his  eacoessors  in 
pDrism  has  proved  tliat  we  are,  or  ought  to  be,  any  more 
shocked  by  Jilschyliis  wheu  he  shiEls  from  Delphi  to  Athens 
than  by  Thackeray  when  he  crausporta  us  from  Flanders  to 
Che]ae». 

We  may  venture  indeed  to  suspect  that  Scaliger  "  had  more 
¥fit  than  to  be  here."  One  may  frequently  differ  with  him; 
hot  he  seldom  nius  mad  on  mere  theory.  It  is  he,  for  instance, 
who,  while,  as  we  have  seen,  he.  layH  down  iincomproRiiBinj|.'Iy  that 
the  material  o(  poetry  is  verse,  instances  ihe  jEfhiopica  as  a 
perfect  epic.  Instead  of  confusing  poetr)'  and  learning,  as  eome 
have  done,  he  liold^  the  much  more  sensible  position  that  learn- 
ing is  useful  to  a  poet.  Ue  Lukes  thu  hard-and-fast  ethical  view 
of  the  ends  both  of  tragedy  and  of  all  poetry,  and  he  believes 
firmly  in  the  type.  But  he  does  not  bemuse  himself,  as  some 
had  done  and  more  ^)-ere  to  do,  in  the  explanation  of  kaiharns, 
and  the  definition  of  the  tragic  hero. 

Hia  greatest  and  also  his  most  pervading  critical  fault  is 
that "  deihcation  of  Vii^il."  whereof,  though  by  no  means  the 
Wii  Ttryil-  inveutor,  he  was  the  chief  prophet  to  iJic  best  part 
■**'*'HP-  of  three  centuries.  Let  it  be  admitted  (with  every 
poHible  emphasis  on  the  fact  tliat  it  is  no  mere  extorted  ad- 
tDurioD  but  a  genuine  and  spontaneoiut  opinion)  that  anybody 
ia  free  to  admire  Virgil  or  any  one  else  as  much  as  he  like«. 
*fihe  thai  is  fair  to  him  "  -U  so.  and  there '»  an  end  on't.  But 
if  any  ooe  proceed,  not  merely  to  intimate  indifference  to  other 
lair  ones,  but  to  find  positive  fault  with  them  because  they  are 
not  like  ber,  then  he  becomes  at  once  uncritical  :  still  more  ao 
if  bo  erect  Iter  qualitie5,  features,  style,  into  abstriLCt  virtue* 
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and  poaiUve  truths,  all  oppoaitea  to  which  are  sin  and  vUenese.! 
He  niny  call  "Simula  Hilene,  oervoAa  et  lignea  Dorcaa,"  toj 
take  two  only  aut  of  the  famous  list  in  the  classic  place  of  thisj 
matter.  But  he  must  not  declare  that  a  girl  who  haii  a  straight 
Grecian  nose  in  therefore  u)!ly.  or  that  softness  and  plumpuuss 
an  nut  uxculluut  tiling*  in  woman.  Scnliger  does  tliU.  For 
him  Virgil  is,  at  once,  the  standard  of  eKoellenoe  and  the  id- 
fallible  touclislone  of  defect.  Nay,  he  is  actually  a  better^ 
Mature;  a  wiser  but  more  perfect  Creation,  whereby  you  may 
save  youraelf  the  trouble  of  outride  imitation,  inasmuch  as 
eveiytliing  worth  imitating  is  there  better  done  than  by  Natun 
heraelt  It  ia  impoesible  to  exaggerate  or  caricature  Scatiger's 
MaroRolatry:  aa  the  Hightliers  did  in  the  case  of  Defoe's 
Shortest  Way,  he  would  cheerfully  accept  and  indorse  the  most 
outrageous  statement  of  it. 

Grave,  however,  m  is  tliis  fault,  and  senously  as  it  vitiates 
Scftligyr's  attitude  as  a  critic,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  sotvod  id 
itself  lis  the  bnckbone  of  that  attitude,  and  gave  it  the  stiffness 
which  enabled  it  to  reBist  at  once  argument  and  Lime.     A  caus^ 
of  disquiet  to  some  critics  themselves,  and  a  ratlying-cry  to  mostfl 
enemies   of  criticisui,   has   been   conslnntly   fouuii   in    thu  ap- 
parently floating   aud    iiiiCL-rtuin    clinnietor   of   the   (^oniplctest 
cntical  orthodoxy.      Longinus  himself,  perhaps   the  best  ex- 
poDeut  of  that   orthodoxy,   has    been    aud   m    charged  with 
vagueness;    and   all    those  who  follow  him   must  lay  theirs 
account  with  the  same  accusation.     In  the  last  resort  we  oftea| 
cannot  give  a  clear,  deiiuite,  cut-aiid-dried  retteou  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  u3,  and  we  still  oftener  had  better  not  try  to  do  sa 
Scaliger  and  Sciiligerism  are  in  no  auch  plight.     Their  Sorttt 
Vir^iliantt  are  fx  hypothesi  decisive,  and  oE  universal  appli-a 
cation.     What  is  found  in  Virgil  is  good,  is  the  best;  what 
is  different  from  Virgil  is  bad  or  mediocre;  what  is  like  Virgil 
is  good  in  direct  proportion  to  the  likeness.     This  of  iwelf  gives 
confidence  both  to  the  critic  and  to  his  diAciple:^.  m 

Again,  Scaliger,  though  he  has  no  more  right  to  arrogate ' 
HUiotid    lieasuii  aud  Kature  as  ou  bis  side  than  the  rest  of 
x**^-       his  scliool,  possesses,  like  all  of  the  best  of  them, , 
a  oertain  sttirdy  ffrima  /acU  commoa-sense.    It  is  this  wbiclij 
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dicttue  his  lhw>r/  of  diaiuutic  verwimilitude ;  tliis  which 
ptUiates  some  of  his  Uomeric  and  ot)iL>r  blasphcmica.  Tliough 
uoomproDiisingly  moral,  and  by  oo  means  illogical  (when  you 
hire  ODoe  graated  bis  handle  of  posttdates),  he  is  not  is 
(be  leut  nwtaphysical.  The  wayfaring  man,  with  tolerable 
atdligenee  and  a  very  littU  trouble,  can  uiidei-ataud  liiin 
perfecLly. 

Still  more  anmixed  praise  can  lie  given  to  him  from  ottier 
pcdnts  of  view.  To  auy  scholar  his  scholarship  is  siDgitlarly 
refreshing  ia  its  thoroughness  «ud  Ttaigv ;  be  really  neglects 
BOthing  proper  to  his  subject,  though  he  may  deiiii«  that  sub- 
ject  with  a  somewhat  arbitrary  tiand.  Agroe  wit.h  him  or 
differ  with  him  aa  we  may^  it  i«  an  infmito  comfort  to  be 
breilght  thus  in  contact  and  confrontation  witb  the  actual 
texts — to  exchange  the  paper  symbols  of  "  the  poet,"  "  the 
dramatiat."  "  the  satirist  "  in  the  abstract,  for  sound  ringing  coin 
of  actual  poetry,  draoia,  satirs,  told  down  on  the  counter,  and 
tested  by  61e  and  acid  if  required.  The  literary  atlas  of  the 
Byperentieut  is,  as  has  been  said,  the  first  atieiupt  at  a  complete 
thing  of  Ihc  kiud  since  QuintiUan,  and  of  necessity  far  more 
oooiplete  than  his.  In  fact,  i^caliger  taught  the  school  opposed 
to  him — the  school  which  a(t«r  many  a  geueratioo  of  deeultoiy 
^bting  at  last  worsted  his  owu — the  way  to  conquer.  History 
■nd  Comjnrisou — the  twin  lights  of  criticiem,  the  only  road- 
makers  across  the  abyss — are  resorted  to  by  liim  fearlessly. 
That  he  loa«<t  the  best  of  their  U^ht,  and  twists  the  road  in  the 
wrong  direction,  by  following  Will-o'-tbe-wiaps  like  his  Virgil- 
worship,  nialtcis  iu  detail  but  not  in  principle.  He  haa  practi- 
cally  coini;  back  to  tlie  safe  way  which  ArLitntle  entered,  but 
■as  precluded  from  treading  far  enough,  which  Quintilinn  i 
■od  LonginuH  trod,  but  on  which  must  of  the  ancients  would! 
HOC  set  fooU  He  luts  nut  found  the  last  secret — tlie  secret  of 
mbmiUingto  History  and  to  Comparison;  he  still  looka  upon 
both  as  instruments  to  be  used  merely  under  the  direction  of, 
ud  in  subordination  to,  ihc  purposes  of  a  priori  theory.  Ifis 
ugleot  of  the  vernaculars  is  not  only  wrong,  but  by  his  time 
ahaard.  His  minor  prejudices  (as  againet  Erasmus)  are  some- 
times coDtempubla    His  actual  taste,  as  baa  been  said,  was 
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probably  oeitlicr  dtilicat4j  oor  versatile.  But  he  bos  learning, 
logic,  lucidit;^  vrichiu  his  raoge,  laborious  intlustry,  and  love 
of  literature.  The  multitude  whicli  followed  him  followed 
him  partly  to  do  evil  -,  but  it  would  have  been  a  8arpris«.  and 
almoet  a  shanie,  had  so  bold  and  capable  a  leader  laclced  n 
multitude  of  followers. 

As  has  beea  said.  Lilius  G-iraldus  also  refers  to  Lodovico 
Costelvetro.  who  at  least  resembled  Sealiger  in  the  characteristic 
Isbniaelitism  of  the  Renaissance  critic  EUs  quarrel 
with  Caro,  also  already  referred  to,  was  unluckily, 
we  tnuBt  not  say  diiitin^iiiiiihed,  but  marked,  by  unfair  play  on 
the  part  of  bin  ndvcrsary,  who  "  delated  "  biiu  to  the  IiiquisittOD 
for  htrcsy;  and  Caatelvetro  had  to  Ry  the  couiilry.  His  moat 
important  work  up[>eared  late,  the  Eftraous  edition  nod  transla- 
tion, with  commentary,  of  the-Pew/io*  not  being  published  till 
a  year  before  his  death.  "  He  was  of  his  nature  choleric."  says 
his  biographer ;  and  he  bestowed  a  good  deal  of  this  choler  DOC 
merely  upon  Caro.  but  upon  ibe  majestic  Bembo  and  others. 
Yet  Castelvetro  was  a  very  remarkable  critic,  and  perhaps 
deserved  the  ascription  of  actual  critical  genius  better  than  any 
uiiiu  who  has  vet  been  mentioned  in  this  volume.  It  is  but  for 
diequered  righteousness  that  his  practically  certain  formula- 
tion of  theThreu  Unities  can  be  coinited  to  him;  but,  as  we 
shall  see,  lie  haa  otiier  claims,  from  which  it  is  not  aecesaary 
to  Vfrite  oft'snytbiiiR. 

His  impartial  attachment  to  both  classical  and  ^'ulgar  tongues 
ranks  him,  of  itself,  in  a  Idgher  sphere  than  that  of  Sealiger; 
and  a  certain  impetuous,  incalculable, /"iVie-«iKrwrgimius  puts 
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lum  higher  slilL  Svea  contemporaries  seem  to  have  recognised 
tins  IB  him,  tbotigl)  they  sometiines  shook  their  heads  over  its 
fmumiicenieDts.*  It  may.  indeed,  sometimes  seem  tliat  these 
imuauoetnente  are,  if  oot  ioconaisceiit.  difliculi  to  couuect  by 
uf  central  tie-'beam  oC  critjcel  theory.  But  this  is  almost 
iMTitable  in  the  case  of  a  critic  whose  woik  taken  tlie  fomi, 
mto(  regular  treatises  on  lar(,'e  subjects,  nor  even  of  connected 
oujs  on  scpante  authors  and  books,  but  of  com  militaries  and 
oi^rrrtnrta,  where  the  pasasge  immediately  under  coujidi.-ratiou 
u  uppermost  in  the  writer's  mind,  and  may — not  illcgitiiiintely 
in  I  fashion — induce  him  to  display  a  facet  of  his  thought 
tbch  does  not  seem  logically  connected  with  other  facets. 
"Hiii  peculiarity  is  perhaps  the  only  excuse  for  the  depreciation 
of  l>»cier,  who,  reinforcing  his  Dative  duluess  with  tha  super- 
diwuttesB  of  a  Frenchman  in  the  later  years  of  Louia  XIY., 
•ccBBCd  Cnstelveiro  of  ignorance,  and  even  of  contradiction  of 
irirtotie.  The  fact  is,  that  Castelvetro  is  first  of  all  an  lude- 
pcDileni  critic,  and  that,  though  there  are  few  less  common, 
tItttBaK  no  more  valuable  critical  qualities  than  inde^vendence, 
inn  *li«D  it  is  aimetimcs  pushed  to  the  verge  of  eccentricity, 
pniriling  only  that  it  is  sincere,  and  not  ill-informed.  It  seems 
to  Bt  QQcharitable,  if  not  UagrRntly  unjust,  to  deny  Castelvetro 
siMcrit}-,  ood  either  impudent  or  ignorant  to  deny  him 
taliiniution. 

^i  be  bad  also  acuteness  and  taste.  I  do  not  know  a  better 
tUBipte  in  little  of  the  latter  quality  at  the  time  than  his  short 
Hbtj^art  and  scornful  description^  of  a  preposterous  com- 
'•*•  parison  by  another  critic.  Bartolommeo  Riccio,  he- 
twMo  the  "  Sparrow "  of  Catullus  and  a  pretty  but  commoo' 
?«*  (oem  of  XavAgero  on  a.  do^.  One  may  sigh  over  the 
nifia;  ptanon,  not  to  say  the  original  ain,  of  critical  man,  on 
pMagfroro  this  (o  a  tangle  of  recrimination  and  "that's  my 
*^*fcj"  which  follows  with  reference  to  lUccio  and  Pigna 
AOtCiothio.     But  this  passes  again  into  a  solid  discussion  on 


*S«Ua«iiriouf  raiouU  of  S*l-nati, 
pmM  boo  US.  bjr  Mr  Sfbgirn  (cp. 

MfclUM  too  <<(•■  WTM*   t«   thov  off 


mbtlot;   of   opinion,    uid   to   b*    not 
like  other  people 
'  Op.  Var.,  y.  8S  ty. 
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die  material  and  form  of  poetrj-,  and  on  the  offioe  of  the  Muse!<. 
Many  of  these  animadversions  are,  as  we  should  expect,  purely 
verbal,  sometimes  not  bej^ontl  the  powers  of  the  grammatichccio, 
of  whom  Castflvebro  himsulf  not  unfret^uently  talks  with  piquant 
scorn,  bill  the  comfort  of  finding  aunotations  on  Virgil  nltei- 
iiating  with  discourses  on  Dante,  like  that  of  placing  a  ijuarto 
on  Petrarch  side  by  side  with  one  on  Aristotle,  more  than 
atooee  for  any  occasional  hair-splitting.  We  are  at  last  in  the 
Jerusalem  of  general  Literature  which  is  the  mother  of  us  all, 
which  ia  free  and  universal;  not  in  this  or  that  separatist 
Samaria  or  exclusive  Hebron.  The  Platonic  aiiuoiatioD«. 
which  are  uumeious,  are  impottAul,  because  they  show  just  the 
other  side  of  Castelvetra's  taleut  from  the  merely  verbal  one — 
almost  the  whole  of  them  being  devoted  to  the  exposition  and 
illuHtralion  of  meaning.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  he  did  not 
work  his  notes'  ou  the  Qorfjias  (which  he  regards  expressly 
B«  Ploto'a  Rkdoric)  into  a  regular  treatise  of  conlrust  and  com- 
parison on  this  subject  between  Aristotle  and  Plato.  But  all 
these  notes  show  us  the  qualification  of  the  commenlator  to 
deal  with  so  difficult  a  subject  as  the  Potiict.  \ 

The  stout  post  quarto,  with  its  vignette  of  an  exceedingly 
detennined- looking  owl  standing  on  a  prostrate  pitcher  and 

hooting  Kekrika,  is   dedicated  to  Maximilian    IJ. 

Tt  is  arranged  on  a  system  equally  simple  an<l 
thorough.  First  comes  a  section  of  the  Greek  Text;  then  a 
short  Italian  summary  of  its  contents  ;  then  the  Italian  transla- 
tion ;  and  then  the  spositiow: — the  Commentary — which  may 
be  long  or  sliort  as  circumtttances  requira  Often,  on  a  Oreek 
text  of  a  few  lines,  it  will  run  to  as  many  quarto  pages,  fulU 
packed  with  small  print.  Kot  the  least  advantageous  part  of 
this  quadripartite  arrangement  is  that  the  summaries — being, 
though  very  brief,  lo  the  point — are  capable  of  being  put  to- 
gether as  a  table  of  contents.  This,  however,  but  partially 
applies  to  Castelvetro's  commentary,  which  i.s  often  not  a  little 
discursive  from  Ihu  text.  The  defect  was,  however,  supplied 
in  the  second  edition  bj*  an  elaborate  index  specially  devoted 
lo  the  Spositioivi,  and  consisting,  not  of  mere  words  or  names 

C^  Var.,  pp.  2g8-30». 
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tith  page  references,  but  of  raaftoned  descriptions  of  tJie  sub- 
jtcts,  OS  thus — 

"Come  DMCft  dalla  tristitia,  che  bi  mrU  del  male  del  etuato.  e  del  bene 

del  tii*lvagjo. 
oblica,  che  «i  prende  d&tia  miMrlii,  o  ditlU  feliciU  nllmi  qual  taa,"  Ac  &c. 

This  is  ft  gn-al  help  in  tsckling  Castelvctro's  t«xt,  the  book 
euntainii)g  some  seven  hundred  pBg«a.  of  perhnpA  as  mtmf 
word*  each. 

No  aDoljsis  of  a  book  of  such  a  size,  so  aeoesnarily  parasitic 

«  8»tellicJc  on  another  in  general  run,  and  yet  branching  ttnd 

Oh  Drmmatit  winding  with    such  a  self-willed  originality  of  iu 

imditiMu.     own.  is  possible.     One  might  easily  writ*  a  folio  on 

l'«s(elvetro's  quarto.     Here  ve  can  only,  as  in  most  other  cases 

DOW,  except  those  of  books  or  parts  of  books  at  once  epoch- 

Qmking  in  character  and  moderate  iu  bulk,  give  an  idea  of  the 

aothor's  most  important  views  on  general  and  particular  points. 

It  was  necessary,  since  Cnstclvelro  is  revolving  round  Aristotle, 

that  the  greater  part  of  his  treatise  should  deal  with  the  drama  : 

^ud  perhaps  nowhere  is  that  originality  which  has  been  praised 

tnore  visible  than  here,  whether  it  lead  him  wrong  or  right. 

^e    has  undoubtedly  made  a   step,  frnni    the    niathematical     , 

^•owanls  the  a.-sth(!tic  view  of  literature,  in  condiliouing,  us  ha    ^^ 

cioae,  hia  view  of  the  Drama  by  a  consideration  of  the  stage.    To 

Ijteraiy  a-pnonatt  this  is  of  course  horrible ;  to  those  who  lake 

^he  facts  of  literature,  as  tbey  taku-  the  facts  of  life,  it  >s  a 

■^welcome  and   reconciling  discovery.     The  conditions  of  the 

dlreelc  st^e  were  admittedly  snch  as  can  never  be  nauirally 

^^pixiduced,  and  therefore,  however  great  and  pertfict  the  Greek 

Tragedy  may  be  in  its  own  way,  it  canoot  usurp  the  position  of 

**  beat  in  all   ways";  and  can  still  less  pretend  to  dictate  to 

Other  kinds  that  they  shall  not  be  good  ot  all  i»  ways  diflerent 

'^m  its  own. 

If  the  detaib  of  Castelvetro's  theory  do  not  always  correspond 

io  excellence  to  the  sense  and   novelty  of    tJie  general  vi«w, 

Oh  iht  tatm  this  is  because  he  adulterates  his  notion  of  stage 

f^**t*».        requirenients  with  thai  unlucky  ■'verisimilitude" 

ttiauuder&tood,  which  is  the  curse  of  all  the  tieo-classic  critics. 
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and  which  comes  from  oeglect  of  the  Aristotelian  prefer- 
ence of  the  probabk-impossible  to  the  improbable-possible. 
The  huge  MyBt«rie8  of  the  Middle  Ap«s,  which  ranged  from 
Heaven  to  Heli.  which  took  weeks  to  act,  and  covered  millonnia 
in  their  action,  did  at  leaat  this  ;tood  to  the  Enj^lish  and  some 
other  theatres — that  theji'  familiftriaed  the  mind  with  the  neglect  _ 
of  this  verisimilitude.  But  Castelvetro  would  have  none  of  fl 
such  neglect.  His  play  must  be  adjusted,  not  merely  in  Action, 
but  in  Space  and  Time,  a.i  nearly  as  possible  to  the  actual 
capacity  of  the  sta^,  the  actual  duration  of  the  performance.' 
And  so  tliv  Fatal  Three,  the  Weird  Sisters  of  dramatic  cnticism, 
the  vampires  that  sncked  the  blood  out  of  nearly  all  European 
tragedy,  save  in  England  and  Spain,  for  three  centuries,  make 
their  appearance.  They  "enter  the  critical  literatxire  of 
Europe,"  as  Mr  Spingam  has  very  truly  laid  it  down,'  "  from 
the  time  of  CnatGlvetro." 

But  to  balance  this  enslaving  of  the  Umnia  (in  which  be  far 
exceeds  Arietotle),  Castelvetro  frees  the  Epic  from  Ariscoteliaa 

0^  cl,^       restricuons  in  an  almost  ei^ually  important  manner, 
/rudom     From  hi8  refereuoes  in  the  Opere  Varie  to  Cinthio 

'*'  ''"''  and  Pigna.  it  would  appear  that  he  claimed,  if  not 
priority,  an  even  portion  with  tbeui  in  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  of  Epic  Poetry.  And  though  not  agreeing  with  them 
alto^'etfaer,  he  certainly  agrees  with  them  in  enlArging  the 
domains  of  the  Epic.  Poetry,  he  saya  in  cfl'ect,'  may  do  any- 
thing that  History  can  do ;  and,  like  the  Utter,  it  may  deal,  not 
only  with  one  action  of  one  man,  but  with  his  life-actions,  or 
with  many  actions  of  many  men. 

With  Coatolvctro,  however, — and  it  is  probably  the  cause  why 
pedants  like  Docior  undervalue  biui, — both  the  character  of  his 
compoftitiiins,  and  probably  also  the  character  of  his 


Hi* 

tetetOric 


fua 


and 


mind,  draw  him  much  more  to  independont,  though 

by  no  means  always  or  often  isolated,  critical  aper- 

judgments,  tlitui    to    theoretical   discourses,  with   or 


'  In  foot,  be  aubordinttc*  Uio  finl 
to  th«  otlw- two.  rArymakeiiueow 
«ary.  lu  onl«  to  *|)prauAte  liii  »i«W», 
it »  DMCMaij  ta  r«ul  Iho  connnoiitjuy 


on  nil  tho  Arijitobaliaa  piMVi  ooDoerned, 
uul  klHi  un  (hu  louchintj  Ejm. 

>  V.  101. 

'  Poet.  d'AriM.,  ji.  !78. 
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»itboat  aiustratlon.  To  put  is  differeiiUy,  while  there  ia 
QBually  a  theory  at  the  back  of  hiii  apprecintionA,  the  apprecia- 
tJOQ  generally  stacdfi  in  front  of  the  theory.  But  however  this 
may  he,  that  quality  of  "  unexpectedness."  in  which  some  ies- 
tbcCic  tboori£ta  have  founil  8ucb  a  cliarm,  belongs  to  him  as  it 
does  to  Eew  critics.  One  might,  for  iDStance,  give  hftlf-u-do^-tin 
gneeses  to  a  tolerably  ingeDious  person  without  his  hitting  on 
Oaitelvetro'B  objection  to  the  story  of  Ricciardetto  and  Fiordi- 
spina  in  the  Orlando.^  That  objection  is  not  moral :  not  od  the 
ground  of  what  is  ordinarily  called  decorum  :  not  on  that  of 
digression,  on  that  of  improbability  penerally.on  any  other  that 
is  likely  to  occur.  It  is,  if  you  please,  that  as  ^''iordispiiia  was  a 
Habometan,  aud  Kicciardetto  a  Christian,  and  as  Cbristiaas  and 
Mahometan.s  do  not  believe  ia  the  aaiue  hind  of  Fauns  and 
Fairies,  as,  furtlier,  FaiuiR  do  not  eat  ladies  or  goddesses,  whether 
alive  or  dead,  Bicciardctto's  explanutiou  of  his  alleged  tnmsfor- 
nwtion  of  sex  is  not  credible.  In  a  modern  writer  this  would 
look  like  uu  absolute  absence  of  humour,  or  like  a  clumsy  at- 
tempt al  it;  and  1  em  not  prepared  to  say  that  humour  was  a 
strong  point  with  these  Italian  critics  as  a  rule.  But  Caatelvetro 
otrtkes  me  ae  being  by  no  means  exceptionally  unprovided  with 
it :  and  such  a  glaring  lapse  aa  this  is  probably  duo  to  the  in- 
tense seriousneas  with  which  these  critical  questions,  new  as 
they  were,  presented  themselves  to  him  and  to  his  class. 

They  get,  as  was  once  said,  "into  logical  coaches";  and  «re 
perfectly  content  to  be  driven  over  no  matter  what  minor  pre- 
dpices,  and  into  no  matter  what  alou^bs  of  despond,  so  long  as 
they  arc  not  actually  thrown  out.  Yet  Caetelvetro  at  least  is 
never  dull.  At  one  time*  he  compares  the  "somnolent  inde- 
corum," the  tamvtnewlttza  aonnackiota,  of  Homer  to  the  prac* 
tice  of  German  iankeepers  (whether  observed  by  himself  in  his 
exile,  or  taken  from  Erasmus,  one  cunnot  say)  ia  putting  the 
worst  wines  and  viands  on  the  table  first,  aud  the  beat  lat«r. 
Xlsewhere*  he  gives  a  very  curious  reason  agmnst  that  other 
mwetntvoUaaa  (this  sonorous  word  is  a  great  favourite  with 
him)  which  he  too  saw  in  the  use  of  prose  for  tragedy— namely, 
that  in  reciting  verse  the  speaker  naturaUi/  raises  his  voice, 
<  ^^M(.  d'Ariti.,  pp.  bK,  SS«.  ■  IbU.,  p.  a78.  IbicL,  p.  23. 
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and  so  makes  it  more  audibl«  to  the  aiiilieiic«.  He  has  been 
biftmed  for  adoptiog  the  notion  of  rank  being  neceflaarjr  to  tragic 
characters,  but  on  this  see  luUe  (p.  61), 

His  irreverent  indcpciidvnoc  in  rcgurd  to  Virgil  is  aotioi-abl« 
in  a  critic  of  his  time,  imd  of  course  eBpccinlly  so  if  one  comes 

SxamaUs-  ^  ^"'°  ^'^'^g^'^  ^"^^  ScftligcT.     It  would  not  be  fair 

Bona'i  to  represent  him  a4  a  "  Viigiliooiastix,"  but  his  finer   ■ 

"*™™''  crilicul  fStiQKt  enables  him  to  perceive  the  superiority 

tngtdy,  of  Iloniur,  iu  respect  of  whom  he  goes  so  far'  as  to 

Virgit.  ggy  that  Virgil  "is  not  a  poet."     But  this — jwr  w,  of  ■ 

rumor  pcttry.      ^  " .  ,     ,  .  ,     .  ,        .  ■ 

course,  otcessive — had  been  provoked  by  the  exirnv- 

■gauce  o(  Haronolatrj  frotn  Vitla  downwaida:  and  Castelvetro  _ 
does  not  scruple  to  praise  the  Manluan  for  his  graap,  hia  variety  I 
of  phrase,  and  other  good  things.  He  has  an  extremely  sensible 
paggage — not  novel  lu  us,  but  by  uo  uieaiis  a  truism  to  his  con- 
temporaries or  to  a  good  many  poets  siiU — on  what  he  who 
publishes  miecellaneouii  poetry  has  to  expect.  By  the  puhlicatioD, 
says  this  otht-r  Messer  Lodovico,  o!  a  thing  which  nobody  aabed 
biai  for  (rojra  non  rxckiesia)  without  any  necessity,  he  publishes 
at  the  same  tiuie  his  confidence  in  hioiaulf,  and  attimis  chat  the 
thing  is  good.  "Which  thing,"  goes  on  Ciisiclvciro  in  Uis  piti- 
less critical  nuinner, "  if  it  be  found  to  be  faulty  {ria)  and  blame- 
worthy, it  convicts  hiin  who  publishes  it  either  of  malice  or  of 
folly."     AIub!  for  the  minor  bard. 

Ilis  attitude  '  to  the  everlastingly  vexed  question  of  the  con- 
nection of  verse  and  poetry  is  very  seuaible,  and  practically 
TK^fM-diwa  iiuticipales,  with  leas  reluctantcircumlocution,  that  of 
mi  end  nf  Coleridge,  who  in  more  thin^a  than  one  comes  close 
''^^'T'  to  Castelvetro,  and  who  probably  knew  him.  He 
does  not  here  contradict  Aristotle  by  deuyiug  that  verse  is  un- 
tssetUiat  to  poetry.  13ut  ho  insists — and  points  out  the  un- 
doubted truth  liiat  Aristotle's  practice,  whatever  his  theory 
may  do.  admits  this — that  Verse  is  a  kind  of  inseparable  acci- 
deot  of  poetry, — that  it  is  the  appropriate  garb  and  uaiform 
thereof,  which  cannot  bu  »ba»doni<d  witliout  impropriety.     And 


'  /"art.  d'Arul;  y.  &*B.  It  i»  fair  to 
Mt;  Ihftl  the  baa  m  udI;  praiiQuaa«<l  iu 
Riercnoe  to  ft  DDgl*  point— the  mMi- 


a^mviit  of  $peechtt, 
'  Ibid.,  p.  28. 
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lie  takes  up  this  attitude  still  more  emphatically  in  regard  to 
tile  cloe«t}'  cotiuected,  and  still  more  imponant,  question  of  the 
ad  of  Poetiy.      Here,  as  vc  have  uen.  the  great  Master  of 
Oiticism  temporised.      He  did  not  doubt  that  this  end  was 
Carom-       T>elight :  but  ill  defereDce  to  ideals,  partly  of  the 
pramurtny     CaveHi,   partly  of  the  Markel-place,  be  yokes  aiid 
Mp  5^    hampers  this  end  with  moral  improvement,  with 
Otiigkt.       Imiuitiou,  itself  for  itself,  and  so  on.    Caslelvetro  is 
Dvch  more  uucompromiBiiit'.    Oue  ahudders,  almost  as  much 
■I  one  rejoices,  at  the  andaciiy  of  a  criiic  who   in   mid-six- 
ttenth-century  calmly  says.  "What  do  beginning,  middle,  and 
«d  matter  in  a  poem,  provided  it  delights?"  '      Nay.  Castel- 
teUro  has  reached  a  point  of  view  which  has  since  been  at- 
tained by  very  few  critics,  and  which  some  who  thought  they  had 
gained  ihi«  peak  in  Darieo  first  may  be  mildly  chagrined  to  find 
occupied  by  biu — the  view  that  there  are  different  (jiiaiities  of 
poetry,  suited  to  delight  different  qualities  of  persons  aad  of  mind. 
How  tieldoiii  this  view  has  been  taki-n  all  critics  ought  to 
know,  if   they  do  not.      Even  now  be  wbo  climbs  the  peak 
cuaat  lay  hia  aocouDt  with  stone-throwing  from  the  garrisons 
of  other  points.     That  Tliims  adminieCers,  and  has  a  right  to 
4diuinut«r,  oob  tielighl  lo  one  class  of  mind,  Shelley  another  to 
Another ;  that  B<!'ranger  is  not  to  be  denied  the  wine  of  poetry 
iDecause  his  vintage  is  not  the  vintage  of  Hugo:  that  Long- 
fellow, and  Oowper,  and  George  Herbert  are  not  to  be  sneered 
^i  because  their  Jeliglit  is  the  duligbt  of  cheering  but  not  of 
'intoxication;  that  Eeble  is  not  intrinsically  the  le»9  a  poet 
because  he  is  not  Beddoes.  or  Charles  Wesley  because  he  is  not 
Oiarlca  Baudelaire — or  rice  verta  in  all  the  cases — these  are  pro- 
positiuna  which  not  every  critic — which  perhape  noC  very  many 
criticfi — will  admit  even  in  the  abstract,  and  which  in  practice 
almost  every  CTitic  falsifies  nod  renounces  at  some  time  or  otiier.* 
Sut  ibey  an  propoeitions  which  follow  fairly,  and  indeed  in- 
evitably, from  Castelvetro's  theory  of  the  neceaaary  end.  Delight, 


'  It  w  pcriui|«  «*tl  to  nwii  a  pot- 
bIjI*.  ibiM^  (urvly  not  probatilc  ubjec- 
Iko  "  Do  fan  denj  r-tnl-i  ia  poelry  ■ " 


CerUiolj  DOI— but  ualf  tlia  pr«priot)r 
of  titlvding  nnk*  wbicli  do  n-ol  ■eem, 

to  tlie  cmnfOT,  u(  tlir  highiial. 
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and  the  Taryiiig  adjastment  of  the  delighting  agent  to  Iha' 
patient's  fiiculty  of  being  delighted. 

He  U  perhaps  less  sound  in  hU  absolute  condemnAtioD  o£j 
"knowledge"  as  material  for  poetry.     He  is  right  in  black- j 
marking  Fracasioro  from  this  point  of  view:    but  he  is  ow-j 
taiuly  not    right  in   extending   the   black   mark  to  Lucretius.' 
The  fact  is,  that  even  he  could  not  wrench  himeelf  sufficiently  free 
from  the  tramiiiels  of  old  time  to  see  that  in  the  treatment  lieu 
the  facultj  of  delighting,  aud  thai  ttierefare,  on  bis  own  scheme, 
the  treatment  is  the  poetry. 

There  are  few  writers  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  volume — none, 
I  think,  already  dealt  with — to  whom  it  would  be  more  eatis- 

factory  to  devote   the  minutest  haudliug   than  to 
tional  Castelvctro.      He  has  been  called  by  Mr  Spingam 

iuttrat  and  "revolutionary."     The  term,  in  an  American  mouth, 

probably  has  no  unfavourable  connotfitiou ;  but 
waiving  that  counotation  altogether,  I  should  be  incUoect  to  ■ 
dumur  to  it.  Even  the  Vekm^erU-hi  (if  one  may  rely  on  the 
leading  caae  of  Vrp:  v.  Pkilipsoit,  reported  by  Sir  Walter  Scott) 
acquitted  of  High  Treason  those  who  liad  spoken  evil  of  it  iD 
countries  where  its  authority  was  not  acknowledged,  and 
indeed  its  name  hardly  known.  Now,  Costelvetro  was  dealing — 
as  we  must,  for  bis  honour  as  wolt  ae  for  our  comprehension  o( 
him,  rvDiember  that  he  dealt — with  modern  as  well  as  with  an- 
cient literature  at  once,  and  instead  of  luloptiug  the  injudicious 
tliough  natural  separation  of  Mintumo,  or  the  one-sided  treat, 
nient  of  Scahger,  was  constanMy  exploring,  and  always  more  or 
luas  keeping  in  view,  territories  not  merely  in  which  Aristotle's 
writ  did  not  run,  but  which  in  Aristotle's  time  were  No  Man's 
Land  and  tivra  ineagnita.  He  can  no  more  be  regarded  as  a 
revolntionary  or  a  rebel,  in  Jraming  new  laws  for  the  new  facts, 
than  B  man  could  be  regarded  in  either  light  for  disregarding  the 
Curfew  Low  at  the  North  Pole,  or  for  disobeying  sumptuary 
r^ulalions  as  to  the  usb  of  woollen  in  tlie  tropica.  His  ethm 
is  wsally  that  of  the  .self-reliant,  resourceful,  and  adventurous 
explorer,  as  he  has  been  called— of  the  experimenter  in  new 
material  and  under  new  cooditious.  Thnt  the  paths  he  strikes 
oat  sometimes   lead  to  eula-de-aac — tliat  the  experuneata  h« 
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makes  Bometimes  fail,  is  noihing  mora  tbau  is  aatur&l,  than  ie 
inevitable  in  the  circumstances. 

More  generally  his  v«l»e  is  great,  and  wo  uiay  forgive  him 
{especially  since  he  did  tu  little  or  no  harm)  the  binding  of  the 
Uoities  ou  the  neck.s  nf  Frenchmen  and  Ilaliiuis,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  inostituable  service  which  he  did  in  etaading  up  for 
^io— -that  is,  Bomaatic — Unity  of  a  diflereut  kind, and  in  formu- 
lating, in  a  "  No  Sarrender  "  fashion,  the  doctrine  of  Delight  as 
ihe  Poetic  Criterion.    By  doiug  this  Ue  uot  merely  fought  for 
the  Freedom  of  the  long  DErrative  poem  (which,  as  it  happBns, 
iioa   been  a  matter  of  minor  importance,  save  at  rare  intervals, 
Since  his  time),  but  he  tmkuowingly  safeguarded  the  freedom 
of  the  loDg  oarrativo  prose  romanco  or  novul,  which  was  to  be 
the  most  important  new  contribution  of  modem  times  to  litera- 
ture.    XoT  may  it  be  amiss  once  more  to  draw  nttentiou  to  a 
more  general  merit  still,  the  iiieBtiiiiable  indiffernict  with  which 
ftie  continually  handles  ancient  and  modern  examples.     Only  by 
t-his — the  wisest  "  indifference  of  the  wi8e"^-can  true  criticism  be 
x-«ache<l.     It  is  an  indiSerence  which  neglects  no  change  of  con- 
dition, which  takes  count  of  all  featureH  and  circumstances,  but 
'Vhich,  for  that  very  reason,  dechncs  to  allow  ancient  titernture 
%>o  prescribe  uncooditiooally  to  modem,  or  modern  to  ancient,  or 
either  to  medisval.     As  to  this  last,  Costclvetro  has,  and  could 
Y>e  expected  to  have,  nothing  to  say :  as  to  the  others,  he  i& 
~xnore  eloquent  in  practice  than   in  express  tlicory.     But  his 
2>ractice  speaks  his  conviction,  and  it  is  tlie  practice  by  which, 
mnd  by  which  alone,  the  serene  temples  of  the  really  Higher 
l^ritJcism  can  be  readied. 

The  last  tliird  of  the  century  provider  only  one  author  who 
^serves  (though  ho  has  seldom  received)  at  l«ast  cq^ual  attentiou 

^  ,  ,    with  Scalicer  and  Castelvetro  ;  but  it  has,  like  the 

Tamnrndtki  ,  ,     ,       . 

(muwuti\.»   secoDQ,  n  crowd  of  minor  critics  who  must  not  be 

aT-^i— .—  wholly  passed  over.    Moreover,  it  boasts — if  such 

a   thing   be    a   subject   of    boasting  —  one   equally 

faiDOOS  and   weary  controversy,  that  over  the   GervsainnvM. 

This,  which  expects  tiie  critical  historian  as  its  prey,  and  will 

test  his  powers  to  the  utmost  if  Imply  be  may  wrestle  free  of 

it  at  once  without  inadequacy  and  without  tedium,  we  may 
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dare  first :  may  lake  the  interesting  angle  figure  of  Patrizzi  o^ 
I'atrict  second,  and  then  taaj  sweep  the  rest  into  a  conclusion, 
which  will  itselF  leave  not  a  little  suinmarifiing  to  be  doue  in . 
the  liiterchapUjr  sucoeeding  this  Book. 

Torquatd  Tfiaao  was,  in  moru  ways  tlian  one,  fated  to  the  ordeal 
of  oootrcversy.  His  work  would,  in  Lhu  alrcaily  tinloMed  state 
and  temper  of  Italian  criticism  on  the  subject  of  the  "  heroic 
poem,"  have  invited  it  id  any  case;  but  he  bad.  in  a  manner, 
inherited  the  adventure.  His  father,  Bernardo,  as  has  beca  _ 
briefly  recorded  above,  had  himself  taken  much  intcrvat  mfl 
criticftl  ciuestions;  and  after  being  at  first  &  classicist,  had  come 
round  to  the  position  of  Ciiithio.  It  was  Torquato's  object,  by 
Brgiiment  and  example  alike,  to  rccoucile  the  conibataots.  His 
Duxvrti  did  not  appear  till  late  in  1  US?  -, '  but  tliey  are  said  to 
have  been  writt«n  some  twenty  years  earlier,  after  the  appearance 
of  Miiit\imo's  Italian  book.  His  plan  is  as  simply  obvious — 
shall  we  say  as  obviously  defective.' — as  that  of  the  immortal 
oontributor  to  the  EaiantwUl  Gazttte.  He,  too,  "  combined  his 
Infomation."  Some  kind  of  Unity  ia  to  be  imposed  on  the 
Bomautic  Variety ;  and  though  this  Unity  cannot  possibly  be 
the  Aristoleliau,  it  ne«d  not  be  quite  snch  a  different  kiod  aa 
that  of  Castelvetro.  It  is  to  be  orgaDic,  but  may  permit  itaelE 
the  organs  of  a  complex  animal  system.  H 

Nor  did  Tasao  stick  to  generalities ;  nor  did  be  shrink  from 
giniig  hostagw  to  fortune,  and  lus  enemies,  by  embodying  his 
ideas  in  pmctic«.  These  idnts  we  have  already  aeea  floAting  in 
vftrioiu  critical  mi»d!i  from  Fracastorias  to  Castelvetro.  The 
**  heroic  potm  " — for  hia  tlieory  and  his  example  alike  OMU^ 
cratvd  tlutt  won!  for  uw,  faaatod  ol  either  '  epic  "  or  "  rouaBCe," 
Inr  Dearly  two  ceoturics — must  not  be  pure  iiiv«Dtiaa,  bat 
■lust  svail  itaoU  of  tha  author^  of  history.  It  mBBt  ta 
MJBHtsd  by  retigioa,  tnie  wJigion— tfwt  ia  to  say.  CluiattaB^. 
It  miut  Katv  the  eu^ivruAturaL  The  hero  most  be  a  {MOW 
I  aad  BSSal,  if  uot  n«cv«8arilx  fawlllsan,  chaawtor.  It  mast  nok 
!  be  too  dogauLtic— that  the  posft  Bay  ba  Iraa  It  MMk  deal  with 
aooiaDt  or  BSO),leni  history  so  as  to  be  Mather  absolately  an- 
luaiUar.  Dor  too  familiar  io  its  auaospben  aaA  wmmamn^    lb* 
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pntone,  ihtngs,  aD<l  scenes  uust  be  noble  aad  stately.  It  niU 
pxiUbly  striko  every  one  tliat  this  is  an  admirable  receipt  for 
■  hinorical  novel;  and  thus  du  we  constantly  find  blind 
Urivings  at  things  that  cannot  yet  get  theuiselves  born.  Bub 
■hetfaer  it  is  au  equally  ^^ood  receipt  for  a  poem  may  be 
■laabled.  Some  of  us,  at  least,  have  no  donbt  that  the  Oentsa- 
kant,  ffhich  is  faithfully  constructed  in  accordance  witli  it,  is 
M  nenrly  so  good  a  poem  as  the  Orlatulo.  for  the  graculcM  ^lacea 
itf  which  it  was  expressly  devised  to  substitute  eometliii^  mon 
tnlerly  and  decent. 

The  ejteiisive  aad  execrable  controversy  which  followed  did 

tioi,  however,  turn  wholly,  though  it  very  largely  turned,  on  the 

uta&l  case  of  Ariosto  r.  Tasao.     But,  as  usually  happens,  the 

[lutieanK  of  the  latter  provoked  it  by  unadvised  laudationa  of 

him,  aud  worse-advised  attacks  on  his  great  predecessor.    The 

Florentines  had  uot.as  sudi.any  spedal  rcaaou  for  clmmpioning 

iht  " turnip -eatioK"  Ariosto;    but  Tasso  bad  offended  the 

cuUiiea  of  tlie  Delia  Crusca.  ami  a  Delln  Cniacau  chief,  the 

Salviati  already  mentioned,  took  the  tield  ni^ainHt  the  author  of 

the  Gtrumlemme.     He  sallied  forth  in  turn  ;  and  the  bickering 

became  uoiv^real.    Five  mortal  volumes  of  the  standard  edition 

<4  Tasso  appear  to  be  occupied  with  an  incoiupleto  collection  of 

the  documents  on  the  subject — a  collection  which  I  have  not 

read  and  do  not  intend  to  read,  but  which  whosoever  rejoices 

in   such   things  may,  if   he   likes,  supplement    with  all    tb« 

JUatorifS  of  Itaiian  I.Utrature  from  Tiraboachi  downwards,  and 

all  the  livea  of  Ta£«u,  «9[>eciaUy  those  of  SersAsi  in  the  eigh* 

teenth  century  aud  Sotcrti  in  the  nineteenth. 

The  mosL  iuipoiuul  upshut  of  ihe  controversy  is  not  itself  in 
dispat&  The  impregnable  historical  poaition  of  Cinthio  vas 
strangely  neglected  by  iKitli  sides  (except  by  Istunaelite  oat- 
aideia  like  Bruno  aud  Valxiizx);  nor  waa  cvea  the  modified 
Aristoteliauism  and  "  tJniUrianism"  of  Caatelvetro,  as  a  rule, 
Attempted.  Both  i>ides  swore  fealty  to  Aristotle,  and  all  debated 
what  Aristotle  meant — what  Unity  was.  And,  in  spite  of  the 
exceptions,  this  was  the  condition  in  which  the  question  was  left 
to  the  uext  century. 
The  controversy,  like  that  between  Caro  and  Castelvetro, 
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aod  (I  feiur  it  must  be  stiid)  like  literary  coutrovetsiee  in  gcoerftl, 
did  not  pass  ofT  without  n  tnucldj'iiig  of  the  WAt«r«.  Salviuti, 
Tasso's  chief  adversary,  and  author  of  the  dialogue  L'fn/ariTuUo 
against  him,  had  at  first  been  a  great  admirer  and  almost 
flatteror  of  the  Oemsalemine,  had  offered  ihu  author  his  frieud- 
ship,  had  praised  his  s<:hcmo,  and  had  nctuall)-  propOiSftd  to 
celebrate  it  in  that  very  commentary  on  the  Poriux  which  Mr 
Spingam  (who  has  read  it  in  M8.)  describes  as  actually  devoted 
to  "  undermining  Tasao'a  pretensioiie."  Exactly  by  what  per- 
sonal, or  cliquish,  or  patriotic  oBeiices  he  waa  induced  Co  take 
the  opposite  liue.  belongs  to  the  obscure,  dull,  and  disgustiiig 
history  of  these  literary  squabbles  generally,  and  we  need  not 
concern  ouT««lve3  with  it.  The  points  "  for  us"  in  the  whole 
matter  are,  first,  that  the  controversy  shows  the  strong  hold 
which  a  certain  conception  of  criticism  (whether  the  right  one  or 
not)  had  uUaiuud  o[  the  Italian  mind ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
main  question  on  which  it  turned — *'\Vhat  sort  of  TTnity  heroic 
poems  must  have?" — "In  what  manner  must  the  precepu  of 
Aristotle  be  interpreted  and  adjusted  ? " — shows  more  than  the 
shadow  of  coming  Neo-Classicism.  The  path  of  safety  and 
truth  which  Giraldi  iind  Pigtia  hsid  opened  up  many  years 
earlier,  and  which  even  Costelvetro,  Unitarian  as  he  was,  had 
been  careful  to  leave  open — the  path  starting,  that  is  to  say. 
from  the  positions  thai  Aristotle  had  not  ail'  literature  before 
him,  and  that  the  Icinds  of  literature  which  he  had  not  before 
him  could  not,  therefore,  be  subject  to  his  dicta — was  now 
ignored  or  barred  Apparent  rfinr  fac-Us.  the  faces  of  the 
Vuilies,  and  there  is  nothing  left  to  do,  iu  the  geueial  opinio^ 
but  to  wrangle  about  their  exact  lineaments.  ^ 

The  critical  work  of  Tasao  is  (ar  from  inconsiderable,  and 
only  a  acnae  of  duty  prevents  the  consideration  of  it  here  at 
Ta^m'i      greater  length.     It  consists '  of  the  Diiconi  which, 
Vritieal     as  notcd  above,  appeared  at  Venice  (with  divers 
wntinff*     letten  Podiche)  iu  oue  of  the  thin  small  parchmeat- 
covered  quartos  fur  wliicli  the  student  of  this  literature  begins, 
after  a  time,  to  feel  a  distinct  affection.     The  much  longer  and 

'  ThSM  pi«c«  fiirm  the  major  ptrl  ol  CoHrv  QuHli'*  Fntir  DivfrM  di  r.  T. 
(a  roll.,  FloTMM,  187K). 
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Ister  IHsccrti  dd  Pctma  Epico  partly  repeat,  partly  correct, 

fartty  expand,  the  earlier  work ;   and  eometimes  stAiid  in  a 

nrioos  relation  to  it.^     But  tliis  by  no  nmana  exhausts  the 

Ul«.    Tasso.  Dotbing  if  not  oooscieatious,  appears  to  have  taken 

hii  ut  ia  f^eaeral.  aiid  his  work  in  particular,  very  ftetiously 

indeed.     He   makes  extracts  from  Castelvetro;   writes  on  the 

Allegory  of  his  own  Gerwiair.m'me,  an  Apology  for  it  in  dialogue, 

•  formtil  n^-ply  to  tlio  ^ttriclnren  of  the  DrUh  CniHcan^,  a  tractate 

iu  answer  to  Patrizzi'e  defence  of  Ariosto,  auollior  on  Poetical 

DitTereDCCs,  u  long  "Judgment  of  the  CoiiquiMata"  a  discourse 

OD  the  Art  of  the  Dialogue.     Also  he  has  some  curioua  con- 

siderations  on  three  Canzom  of  Figoa's  entitled  Lf  Trt  SordU, 

trricten  io  honour  of  Lucrezia  Bendidio,  and  dealing  with  Sacred 

kod  Profane  Love.     These  considerations  have  the  additional 

inteiest  of  heing  addressed  to  Leouura  d'Esle,  and  of  breathing 

a  peculiar  blend  of  that  baU-seusual,  half-Flatomc  Renaissance 

rapture  of  which  the  great  locus  is  the  discourse  assij^ed  to 

Geinbo  at  the  end  of  Castiglione's  Cowrtier,  witli  tlie  religiosity 

Vvhich    we   more  specially   think  of    in    Tasso.      He   has  an 

elaboratt!  lecture  on  a  single  sonnet  of  Ia   Cafia, — a  great 

fiBTOOrite  of  Taaso's,  and  descrveilly  so  as  far  as  Iiis  serious 

XMMtry  goc«, — and  some  minor  matter  of  the  kind. 

To  the  writing  of  tbi^  not  inconsiderable  cffrjms  of  criticism 

'^aaso  brought,  besides  his  own  genius  and  the  interesting  asso- 

and  ciation  of  his  creative  power,  really  wide  reading, 

panikm.     and,  as  has  been  said,  an  indefatigable  interest  in 

tibe  subject.    He  exercised  a  good  deal  of  influence  in  the  time 

'fc«  come — both  MUtun  aud  Biyden,  for  instance  (the  latter 

^gain  n»d  again),  refer  to  his  critical  work.    Yet  it  may  perhaps 

1w  aaid  without  presumption  that  this  criticism  ia  rather  more 

Interesting  to  a  student  of  Tasso,  or  to  one  who  wishes  to 

obtain  at  famous  hands  some  knowledge  of  the  Italian  sixtccutli 

centory  ttkas  in  this  kiud  wittiont  going  any  further,  than 

to  the  student  of  criticism  itself.    Tasso  is  very  fairly  repre- 

'  For    iD«taA«e,    taf   Bltcntion    wa*  p.  46.  Ouaati)  Aora  not  in  the  tiuMt  fit 

draws  bj  Xr  Kcr  to  tli«  Ijki  thu  the  the  arctuAl  contanU.  while  the  nuMing 

dMcripti«o  of  tbe  nibject  of  the  Uiird  matter  ii  duly  vupplied  in  Mm  Utsr 

or^juBl  Dumrto  gmti  kt  the  end  of  book  (L    IS'J  *i.,  OuMli). 
tk  Mtoind  (f.   24   ortsInU  cd.  vol.    i. 
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«f  is  ta  its  oowtiMrina  of  FIaco  and  AristoiU, 
to  get  geoenl  aotam  of  poetiy  and  poetic 
atfeet  lot  the  aaeieDts.  in  its  ethical  tora.    But  be  ii 
miiMMlHiive  than  onpnal  or  distinct;  aod 
is  DM  perhapt  impTorcd  \r[  the  rtry  natural 

avowedly,  and  probabljr  in  most  cases  rttll; 
ft  to  has  a  dinnteneted  ccnsideratiofi  of  Poetry  in  g?iienl| 
iftaK  aft  apoloeaCic  of  th«  poetry  ol  Torqaato  Taiao.    And  i 
Aaft  potlry  ttaelf,  beautiful  as  it  oftec  is,  is  notoriousljr  Hoe-] 
[  «f  a  oocnptomiae  between  the  Romantic  aod  the  ClMnoil,| 
fea  oitieiaiii  which  is  connected  with  it  is  oompTomuio 
ooaapnoused  likewiae.     Taaeo  has  many  interesting 

iotelligeut  aper^m,  just  renuu-ks:  he  is  a  liolcBndj 
rly  link,  in  the  apostolic  imcceraion  of  thoae  who  biv 
and    tauRht   tlie  great   doctrine  that   poetry  maket 
unfamiliar,  the   accustomed  strange  and  new.' 
!■  Im*  not  shakoD  himaelf  free  enough  to  gain  ch«  staadp 
at  k»  friendly  imtagonisb  rutriiuci,  und  to  recogniM,  even 
fMieefily,  that  the  secret  of  poetry  is  treatment 
awl  that  only  the  historic  method  nnfettered  hy  rules  will 
ya«  what  fXHiica-mmU  baa  beeo  and  is,  even  thus  Icavii^ 
fcaavii  what  it  vrill  be. 

Ax  about  the   aame   time,   however,   a  lost,   and   tbs 

^■isonras,  if  not  altogether  the  best  informed,  attempt  was 

tmt^ai:  u«  to  put  the  matter  on  this  true  historical  bana.    -^ 

"••*"*■  year    (1686)    before    the     publication    of    T««m>'' 

*"WW'jit,  and  of  his  Apclcffui,  thongh  long  sftcr  the  writing  ^ 

the  first,  and  not  without  reCereuce  to  himself  and  the  dispoC 

btftweei)   hia  partisans  and  those  of  Arioeto,  there  had  bed 

^VLiited  at  Ferrara,  in   two  parto,  one  of  the  moat  importaJ 

and  original  of  the  numerous  treatises  which  appeared  during 

this  half-century  or  more,  under  the  title  of  IMla  Pottiea.    If 

vtaH  tlie  work  of  Francesco  Patxiazi  (as  ho  ia  (.■caerally  cited  in 

books,  ihougli  both  in  the  title-pages  of  thia  work,  and  in  Uie 

signature  of  his  Dedication,  it  is  npelt  Patrici).    The  inspim- 

tioD  of  the  book  was,  at  least  partly,  due  to  the  violent  anti- 
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X^cnpot«tici8m  of  which  rntrizzi  was  at  this  time  the  twin 
ohAtnpioD  with  Bnino;'  aD<l  vihile  -vre  must  do  doubt  thank 
T.hia  party  spirit  for  beiug  in  great  part  the  cause  of  the  volume, 
ttliere  may  be  room  for  objecting  that  it  somewhat  obscures 
the  pare  critical  valoe  of  the  treatises.  That  value,  however, 
Pemains  great,  and  voald  be  great  even  if  there  were  nothing 
ui  tbe  book  but  an  ill-carried -out  idea.  For  its  idea  is  the 
tsttsiltg  of  the  inquiry  into  poetry,  not  on  a  pri&ri  discuasion  of 
the  nataie  of  the  thing,  and  of  its  exponent  the  poet, — iiot  on 
(irevioufl  authority  aa  to  these  questions, — but  on  a  historical 
exnmination  of  extant  poetical  composition.  It  is,  of  course, 
tnic  that  au  oxumiuatiou  of  the  kind  was  ready  at  hand  in 
Scaltgvr'^  Ixiolc.  But  nothing  was  further  from  Scaliger's  mind 
%han  to  base  his  itiqitiry  on  this:  on  the  contrary,  it  comes  late, 
^md  is  merely  intended  to  supply  illustratioa  and  texts  for 
'Verbal  criticistn. 

Patrizzi's  plan  is  quite  diEferent.     His  book  consists  of  two 

j>art«  or  "  decades  " — La  Dtta  JstoriaU  aud  La  Dtra  JHgputata ; 

^uid  though  in  some  copies  (my  owu  is  an  instance)  the  cart 

&a  perrersely  put  before  the  horse,  this  is  evidently  a  mere 

stupidity  of  the   binder,  due    to  the   fact  that  both   booke, 

~^which  are  separately  paged  and  title-pa}>ed.  are  of  the  same 

Srear  (I&S^X  and  perhaps  to  tbe  other  fact  that  the  Dedica* 

'^ion    of  the  I>i»putaia  to  Don  Ferrajido  Qonzaga,  Siguor  di 

dituLStalla,  is  dated,  while  that  of  the  iBtoriale  to  Luciesia 

Yi'Esta,  Duchass  of  ITrbino,  is  not.     But  the  very  first  line  of 

%he  Ditpvtata  makes  references  to  the  other  as  already  done. 

Tliat  the  "  History  of  Poetry "  of  U  gran  Patricio,  as  bis 

n*  Dm»    commGndatory  sonneteers  love  to  cull  hitn,  should 

latorwJs.     be    either    completely    exhaustive    or    impeccably 

Xoetbodical.  it  would  he  unreasonable  to  expect.     There  are 


'  Bnnui  Umnlf,  in  mora  filice*  ttum 
tekca  Um  *unr  IIim  ;  iii'ImhI   hi* 

It  is   (b«  £niei    Furtti-i,  tliKl 

'  tin    rulH    an    derived    frcim    the 

lyocvji  Hid  tbcre  M«  M  aumy  kiniU 

•orOi  at   true  niln  an  t1i«ro  «r« 

Uoda  aiul  *urU  "(  ini*  poct^.''  ■*  ihe 

wadtMiua  of  UiiB  wttott  nwttar,  and 


nould  liArc  douo  liis  McDd  Sidoa;  ft 
grokC  dmi  of  gnuiL  (Tha  puMga  ii»t 
ijt   tounil  at  y.  3H   of    iha  Ttnt    vol.  of 

the  tnoalttUun  bj  1.  \VUliBiiui 
(t^indun,  18S7.  or  in  thx  ongiiikl,  od. 
i^gknlR,  p.  03S).)  Rut  nruiio'*  gviiiui, 
M  ernlia  m  it  ira«  briUiMit,  could  not 
•ntla  to  tMM  Blutorie. 
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indeed  some  eitrpriaing  touches,^  bodi  of  knowledge  and  0 
liberality,  in  his  admissionH  of  the  AreJiiirtntus  and  the 
Ai\ticlaudianu»,  of  Marbod  and  Utile.  But  for  the  mast 
part  be  confiacj  hiinsulf  to  cbtssic  and  scriptural  authored 
and  liis  notices  are  ruthcr  those  of  q  clFtssicitl  dictionary 
maker,  or  hnnd-list  mun,  than  of  a  critical  historian  in  the 
best  sense.  Still,  all  things  mast  have  beginnings;  and  it  is. 
a  very  great  beginning  indeed  to  lind  the  actual  decumeuts 
of  th«  matter  produced  and  arranged  in  any  orderly  fashion, 
even  if  wo  do  begin  a  little  in  the  air  with  Giubale  and 
GiJtfeto,  and  end  e  little  in  the  dark  with  Gaufredo  and 
OuDtero. 

Only  when  he  has  spent  150  pages  on  tliia  arrangement  docs 
Patrizzi  pass  to  his  Second  Book,  in  which  (once  more  in  the 
true  logical  order)  he  arran^'es  the  productions  of  his  poets  in 
kinds,  of  whicli  he  is  a  generous  and  careful  distributor.  The 
much  .shorter  Third  deals  with  lUe  kinds  of  verses;  and  the 
Fourth  with  the  festivals  and  spectacles  at  which  poetry  was 
produced,  the  Fifth  continiiiug  this  with  special  reference  to 
Games  and  Contests.  Tlie  Sixth  deals  with  the  singllig  o(  ■ 
ancient  poetry;  the  Seventh  with  its  accompanying  Music; 
the  Eighth  with  Kbythm;  the  Ninth  witb  the  Chorus;  and 
the  Tenth  with  the  persons  who  prodwtd  ancient  poetry — 
rhapsodtsts,  priests,  actors,  &c. 

It  is,  of  course,  to  be  observed  that  all  this  is  strictly  limited 
to  Ancient  Poetry;  indeed  Patrizzi  repeate  the  very  words 
Tkf  Deea  religiously  in  the  title  of  every  Book.  To  support 
I)ltpuut&.  bis  examination  with  a  further  one  of  modem  or 
even  Italian  "vulgar"  poetry  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
lo  him.  Perhaps,  indited — since  be  refers,  as  has  been  said,  in 
the  very  Hrst  line  uf  his  second  part  to  la  lunga  e  /aticota 
istoria  d*lle  com  a  porii,  a  jmi^mi,  c  a  jroetiai  spetlaiiti  as  "  con- 
detta  a  tine  "  with  a  sort  of  sigh  of  relief — he  nisy  have  thought 
that  his  readers  would  not  stand  it.  But  it  is  noteworthy  that 
in  this  Decade  he  coostauily  citea  Italian  writers,  and  that  the 
lust  forty  pages  of  his  Tenth  Book  consist  of  a  Trim^rotu  of 

*  B^Kciiilly  nliFii  ihc;  an  conlnuted  vritli  the  nupeTcilioiuDCH  (r.  ivpra)  of 
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eotitrovCTsy  with  Tasso  liimsi-U,  iimicahle  (they  were  aciunlly 
friends),  but  by  no  nicanR  unAniniAted 

The  First  Kook  of  the  Dispuiata  is  given  up  to  the  cause 
of  poetry,  whicli  VaXnziA,  again  in  accordance  with  Bruno, 
decides  to  be  Eutbusiaam  {Fw-ori '),  relying  much  on  Plato, 
•Specially  on  t}ie  Tynnichus  passage  (w.  avpra^  vol.  i.  p.  20), 
utd  evea  a  Uttle  on  Amtoc1&  The  Second  Book  aitaclca, 
with  a  good  deal  of  acerbity,  and  some  wire-drawing,  but  alM> 
with  learning,  acuteuesa,  and  cam nioD- sense,  the  Aristoiellatt 
doctrine  of  Imitation,  and  the  pliilosopher'a  order  aud  dia- 
iributiou  of  (toeiic  kinds.  Tiie  Third  follows  this  up  by 
an  inquiry  whether,  in  a  geueral  way,  I'oecry  is  ImitAtit>n 
at  all;  the  Fourth  by  one  whether  the  poet  is  an  imitator. 
And  the  concltiiiion  of  the  three,  enforced  with  great  dinlec- 
tkal  skill,  and  with  a  real  knowledge  of  Greek  criticism, — 
that  of  Plato,  Longinus,  and  the  Ithotoricians,  as  wull  as 
Ariatotle's, — is  that  Pwtry  is  tiot  luiitalioo,  or  al  any  rate 
that  ImitatioD  Is  not  proper  nod  peculiar  to  poets.  Id  which 
point  it  will  go  hard  but  any  catholic  student  of  literature, 
however  great  his  re«pect  for  Aristotle,  must  now  "my  ditto" 
to  Patrizzi. 

lu  \m  Fifth  Book  Patrinzi  tackles  a  matter  of  far  greater 
iiDportauce — for  after  all  the  diacuasioa,  "  la  Poetry  Imilaliou,  or 
is  it  uot?"  is  very  mainly  a  logomachy.  As  Mihs  Edgeworth's 
philosophic  boy  remarks,  "You  may  call  your  hat  your  ctulnal- 
lader,"  when  you  have  once  explained  that  by  this  temi  you 
mean  "a  black  ihiug  that  you  wear  un  your  tumil."  Bui  the 
qtteatioi)  of  this  Fiftb  Book,  "  Whulhiir  Poetry  cun  bv  in  proac  ? " 
i«  of  A  very  different  kind.  It  goes,  not  to  words  but  to  things, 
and  to  the  very  roots  of  theui;  it  involves — if  it  may  not  be 
said  actually  to  fir — the  gravest,  deepest,  moat  vital  queslion  of 
Uteruip'  criticism  itself ',  and  on  the  answer  given  to  It  will  turn 


I  \\  wooU  Im  ntlier  ioterHting  to 
know  wbctbcr  IIjb  P<*r9r  Fatliotit  of 
tbe  Mcoud  put  of  the  Rtlvrn  /ran 
ParnoMttt  ItM  HaTtliilig  to  ilo  with 
pktHizL  71iar«  iwrf  L*  do  connec- 
Uon.  ufeovn*;  bul  Uie  contipuuJeiiCD 
o(  Ei^^mnI  ud  ludf  «t  ttki*  time  lu 

Tot.  a. 


nMltera  liUrMj  vm  *o  c|uick  ftnd 
Ultimate  tluil  there  might  have  been. 
Piiriw'a  bunk  app«(uwl  In  lb«  pitib- 

itLle  jetr  uf  SKiikopekre'*  goiug  \A 
Londou,  and  ol  the  prodnctioQ  of 
T'imbwriaint.      Bnioo  bad   then   lad 
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the  further  answer  wltich  must  be  giveu  to  a  whole  cro^ 
minor  qufestious. 

Od  this  point  il  gran  Patricio  has  at  least  this  qnatit;  of 
gretttnes^,  that  he  knows  his  own  mind  with  perfect  clearoees, 
an<t  expounds  it  aa  clearly  as  he  knows  it.  Ui«  conclnsion  >  is, 
**  That  verse  is  ao  proper  and  so  easentJal  to  every  manner  of 
poetry  that,  without  verBe,  no  composition  either  can  or  oagbt 
to  be  Poetry."  This  is  refreshing,  whether  we  consider  that 
P&trtexi  htm  taken  the  best  w»y  of  eRtal>hfl))ing  his  dogma  or 
not  He  prooeeda  as  usual  by  posing  and  examining  the  places 
— four  in  nnmbtir — in  wtiicli  Aristotle  deals  with  the  question ; 
and  diacuBses  thum  with  proper  cxucuiuas  from  the  verbal  poinc 
of  view,  dwelling  speciaJly,  as  wo  should  expect,  on  tho  term 
^iXoe  for  pfvsn.  Then,  as  we  ehouhl  expect  also,  ho  enters  into 
a  still  longer  examination  of  the  very  obscure  and  difficult 
passage  about  the  Mimes  and  the  Sucratic  Dialogues.  To  say 
tliat  th«  srguineut  is  conducted  in  a  matmer  wholly  free  from 
quibbling  and  wire-drawiug  would  perhaps  bo  too  much. 
Pfttrizzi — and  his  logic  is  certainly  not  the  worse  for  it — wa» 
ecUl  in  the  habit  of  briaging  things  to  directly  syllogifitic  head 
now  and  then;  and  of  this  modem  readers  are  too  often  im- 
patient. But  be  does  succeed  in  convicting  Aristotle  of  using 
language  by  no  means  wholly  consistent ;  and  he  succeeds  still 
better  in  getting  and  keeping  fast  hold  of  that  really  final  arga- 
ment  which  made  De  Quinccy  so  angry  when  Whately  so 
forcibly  put  it* — the  argument  that  from  time  immemorial 
everybody,  who  has  had  no  special  point  to  prove,  when 
speaking  of  a  poem  has  meant  gometbing  in  verse,  that  every- 
body, with  the  same  exception,  has  called  things  in  verse  poems. 

Our  author's  acuteness  is  not  less  seen  in  the  selection  and 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  his  Sixth  Book,  which  is  the  inti- 
mately allied  question — indeed,  the  same  question  from  another 
point  of  view—"  Whether  the  Fable  rather  than  the  verse  makes 
the  properly  of  the  poem  ?  "  He  is  equally  uncompromising 
on   this  point;  and  has  of  course  no  difficulty  in  showing — 


>  Dtta  Ditputata.  jx  122, 
*  See  WUtel;,  KItttorie,   111.  ill.  3, 
p.  aifl  (td.  S,  LoudoD,  1857],  wd  De 


Quinoey,  Metorio  (,  Warit,  ed.  Mmboo, 
X.181X 
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Bt  Plutarch  rather  than  Amtotle— thftt  "fable"  in  the 
of  "  made-up  subject"  is  not  only  not  necessary  to  Poetry, 
but  docs  not  exist  in  any  of  tlte  most  celebrated  poems  of  the 
moai  celcbratftd  poet«.>  But  lie  is  not  even  yet  satisSed  in  his 
onslAught  on  the  Four  PkccH.  Ue  devotes  a  special  Book  (VIL 
— it  is  true  that  all  the  constituents  of  this  group  of  books  are 
tbort)  to  Aristotle's  contrast  of  Bmpedoclea  and  Homer,  lahellinj^ 
the  latter  only  aa  poet,  the  former  as  mtlier  Fhysiolof^t.  And 
with  this  he  talces  the  same  course,  convicting  Aristotle,  partly 
out  of  Ilia  own  mouth.'  partly  by  citiag  the  "claller"  («Ata- 
Muiccto)  whicli  eveu  his  own  commentators  had  made  on  this 
sabject.  And,  indeed,  at  the  time  even  the  stoutest  Ario* 
l«telians  must  have  been  pnzzled  to  uphold  a  judgment  which, 
taken  literally,  would  have  excluded  from  the  naum  of  poetry 
ttie  adored  Qeorffiaa  of  old,  and  tho  admired  Stfplvilis  of  recent, 

tUDW. 

But,  indehtigabld  as  he  is,  he  is  still  not  "satiate  with  his 
victory,"  and  in  the  Eighth  Book  attacks  yet  another  facet  of 
tlie  same  great  problem,  "  Whether  Poetry  can  be  based  upon, 
or  formud  from,  History?"  This  was,  as  we  havs  seen,  a 
question  which  had  already  interested  the  Italians  much;  and 
Fatrizzi  iu  handling  it  draws  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  con* 
trover^  with  Tasso,  whom  he  here  actually  meatious.  He  has 
little  difficulty  in  showing  that  Aristotle's  contrast  between 
Poetry  and  History  itself  by  no  means  doiiies  historical  subjects 
to  the  poei,  and  that  Aristotle  is  not  at  all  responsible  for,  or 
in  accordance  with,  Plutarch's  exlravagaDt  insistence  ou  "  meu- 
^lacily"  as  a  poetic  pjvprium,  "  All  the  materials  comprised  in 
Alt.  or  Science,  or  study,"  says  he'  (iu  that  manner  of  his 
which  we  have  already  called  refreshing,  aud  which  we  shall 
meet  again  seldom  in  this  volume),  "  can  be  suitable  subjects  fox 
poetry  and  po«ms,  pnmiied  t)uU  they  he  poetically  treaied." 
Verily,  &  gran  Patricio ! 

The  subject  of  the  Ninth  Rook  is  less  important  and  more 


'  DtM  DitpvtaU,  p.  134  »q. 
*  Of  coan*  Ml  AriiUittliiwi  •iItocsw 
naf  juitlj  point  oat  itul  tlni  Uuiur 
•U  only  Hfi  ftoMoi'  4  msi-nr^r. 


iriUi'iat  kbaolutd;  deuyiug  l)io  luw 
title  to  Emptdoclca. 

■  jfMa  VitfuMA,  p.  176. 
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parely  antifitiArian,  but  iotereating  enough.  It  discasses  tt 
question  wbetlier  aiicieut  poetr]'  Decessarily  uivolved  "  bar* 
nony"  aad  "rbyllim,"  and  what  these  terma  exaclljr  mean — 
dancing  and  |;«stic  acoocnpeniuient  being  considered  as  n-ell  as 
music  Patrizzi  decides,  senaibly  enough  on  the  historical  com- 
parison, that  all  these  things,  though  old  and  not  unsuitable 
oompanionB  of  poeliy,  an:  in  do  sense  formativfi  or  oousui^uCive 
ptrtti  of  Poeti7  itself.' 

The  title-qaeation  of  the  Tenth  Book  is,  "  Whether  the  modes 
of  Iniitation  are  three?"  He  diacusjea  this  generally,  and 
TB<  Trtn-  ^ix-'ciitlly  >»  regard  to  nurrulive  and  dramatic 
«roBa««  delivery  of  the  poetic  uinttur,  iiud  then  posses  iu  nu 
appendix  (vhicb,  however,  he  declares  to  be  part  of 
the  book)  U)  tbi;  Trimeronc  of  reply  t«  Tasso.  ThLs  is  a  neoes- 
aerily  rather  obscure  sumnmry,  with  some  quotatiyns,  of  n  fuller 
controversy  between  the  two,  compIicat«d  by  gianoes  at  the 
other  literature  of  the  Ocnisalrramf  qunrrel,  specially  at  the 
work  of  Camillo  I'ellegrino.*  To  diisenlanglc  the  spool,  and 
wind  U  in  expository  form,  is  out  of  iho  qwcstioQ  here.  Fortu- 
nately the  piece  concludes  with  a  tabular  statement*  of  forty- 
three  oppoaition  the-'ies  to  I'ellegriuo  and  TasBo,  A  good  many 
of  these  timi  on  rallier  "  poi-und -kettle  "  recriminations  between 
Homerist«  and  Arioslians;  but  the  general  principles  of  com- 
parntive  criticism  are  fairly  observed  in  them,  and  there  is  no 
acerbity  of  language.  In  fact,  although  on  some  of  the  points 
of  the  controversy  I'utrizzi  took  the  Delia  Criiflcaii  side,  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  interrupted  his  friendship  with  Tas9o,  who 
attended  his  lecturee  *  and  whose  funeral  he  attended. 

The  intriusic  importance  of  Patriwti's  criticism  may  be  matter 
of  opinion;  but  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  both  its  eystein 
and  its  conclusioas  are  widely  different  from  those  of  nearly  all 
tlie  Italiim  critics  whom  we  have  yet  considered,  though  there 


>  J>ciia  Difvtata,  p.  1S2. 

*  Who  twd  been  pom  f>^*  ntntnu  in 
tliB  eulUlkin  of  Ttuw  iiA  iloiiit«iKlioD 
o(  Arioalo.  See  8|.tiiif«fTi,  pp.  123, 
133  :  vaA  SenM.  •'*«  ^i  ^**°  (Rome, 

178&),  pp.  Ml-***. 

>  OMaDJqwteto,  pp.  Sie-H9. 


Tlii.  m.  long  afur  Uio  puUintioR 
0*  Iho  TVinwjww  (1688).  and  whfD 
pMriwi  litd  been  tniuiUtul  fremi 
('Vmn  to  a  mtwlj  (oundtd  dutir  c4 
n«oiiic  I'hiltMophj  u  Ronw.  r. 
S««M«i,  lip.  nil,,  p.  4JB. 
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may  be  approaches  to  both  in  Cinthio  on  the  one  hand  and  in 
jl„,uir*aiU  Castelvetro  on  the  other.  TKe  bickering  with  Aris* 
pmithm  o/  lotlti  ou  purticulur  poiuts  is  of  much  letis  itopurtoucn 
thun  the  constant  implicit,  and  iiot  rare  explicit, 
retiance  on  the  historic  method — oa  the  poets  find  the  poems 
that  exist,  the  ideas  of  poetry  conveyed  by  commOD  parlance, 
the  body  of  the  nrittea  Word  in  short,  aud  not  the  letter  of  the 
written  Utile.  I  am  not  sure  that  PntriKzi  ever  lays  dawn  the 
doctrine  that  "  Rules  follow  practice,  not  practice  rdee,"  with 
quite  tbe  disliuctiicss  of  Bruno  tn  the  paBsago  cited  above.' 
Bat  he  makes  a  fight  (or  it  iu  a  passage  of  the  Tnmenme*  and 
hia  entire  critical  method  involves  it  more  or  less.  If  he  does 
not  quote  modem  literature  much,  it  is  obviously  because  the 
controversy  in  which  he  was  mixuig  took  its  documents  and 
texts  mainly  from  the  ancienta ;  but  he  is  so  vretl  acquainted  with 
tbe  niodorn  literature,  not  merely  of  his  own  languagi>.  tbat  ho 
wtnally  cites*  Claude  Tauchel's  Oruiiius  de  la  Poisie  /VanfotM, 
which  had  appeared  in  IflSl.  Tliat  \m  interest  in  tbe  whole 
matter  may  have  been  philosophical  rather  than  atriclly,  or  at 
least  exclusively,  literary  is  very  possible — he  was  actually  a 
ProfeaMr  of  Philosophy;  but  however  this  may  be,  he  hae 
bit  on  the  solid  causeway  under  the  Roods,  and  has  held  his 
way  Keadily  aloo^  it  (or  as  fur  a«  bo  chose  to  go.  Nay,  in 
the  MnteDCe  which  has  been  chosen  for  the  epigraph  of  this 
Book,  he  has  kept  it  open  for  all  to  the  end  of  Poetry  and 
of  Time 

There  are,  however,  few  propositions  in  literature  truer  than 
Ihia— that  it  is  of  no  present  use  to  he  wise  for  the  future.  If 
Sad  M>n(n  A  Ta&n  chooees  the  wisdom  of  the  morrow,  he  must 
■iimdsDi.  (je  content  for  the  morrow  to  appreciate  him — which 
it  does  not  always,  though  no  one  but  a  poor  creature  will 
trouble  himself  much  about  that  Patriszi  had  a  really  consid- 
eimble  reputation,  and  deserved  it ;  but  in  matters  literary  he 
Was  two  hundred  years  in  front  of  bia  time,  and  his  lime  avenged 


•  P.«5 

*  Pp.  331,  3S2.  Of  tnutnt  it  in  po»- 
•ibl«  to  MkaaKotpUoo  even  to  pattira- 
•Mitlc  — to  Mk  "Ym;  but  wlut  u 
litis  t"      Bat  Um  deiDumr  U  only 


■pecbua.      TI10   verj  ailTvrbul   form 
shiftN   ilia  HavM«ignt7  bom  the  mO- 

jret  la  UiO  trratmint. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  3». 
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itMlf  by  takiDg  little  practical  notice  of  him.*  Tlie  cn'Lical 
writera  of  the  last  lifwen  or  twenty  years  of  the  cfiitiiry  are 
fnirly  Dumcroua ;  and  though  none  of  them  can  prctcncl  to  great 
importance,  tho  names  of  some  have  survived,  and  the  writings 
of  some  of  these  are  worth  examination,  certainly  by  the  his- 
torian and  perbapa  by  the  student.  But  the  general  drift  of 
tbeui  in  usually  an tt- Patrician  and  pro-Aristotelian,  in  that 
very  decidedly  sopliisticated  interpretation  of  Aristotle  which 
was  settling  itself  down  upon  the  world  as  critical  orthodoxy. 
7H,  laitjt  Among  them  wc  may  mention  one  or  two  which, 
trrouptjf  though  nctually  earlier  lliau  pBtriitti,  are  later  than 
eeniwy  Castelvctro,  and  will  help  to  complete,  as  far  as  we 
'**^«-  can  here  attempt  it,  the  conspectns  of  that  reniark- 
ahle  dourishing  time  of  Italian  critical  inquiry  which  actually 
founded,  and  very  nearly  finiehed,  the  edifice  of  Kuropean 
critieiem  yenerally  for  three  centuries  at  least.  The  authors 
to  whom  we  return  are  Partcuio.  Vipereno.  Piccolomini,  Gilio 
da  Fabriano,  and  Mozzoni )  those  to  whom  wc  proceed  are 
Jason  Denorea,  Oabriele  Zinauo,  and  Faustitio  Summo.  This 
latter,  who,  with  an  odd  coincidence  of  name,  tiate,  and  purpoit, 
do6B  really  sum  up  the  sixteenth  century  for  Aristotle,  bnd  so 
f;ov«rii  the  decisions  o(  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth,  hud 
been  immediately  preceded  in  Uie  same  sense  hy  Buonstnici,' 
Ingegneri,*  and  others. 

ParCeiiio,  like  Minturno  and  some  others,  gave  his  thoughts 
on  the  subjuct  to  the  world  in  both  "  vulgar"  and  "regular";* 
but  the  two  foruis,  while  not  identical,  are  closer 
together  than  is  sometimes  tho  case,  though  there  is 
iu  the  Latin  a  curious  appended  anthology  of  translation  and 
parallel  in  the  two  languagea.  He  is  rather  a  formal  person  (aa 
indeed  may  bo  .fudged  from  hia  imrticolar  addictiou  to  Hermo- 
genes  as  an  authority),  but  he  is  not  deBlitute  of  wits.    Through- 


I 


AHlanfai 


*  The  ynj  in  irbioh  PbtriEit  ia  n- 
ferrwi  to  ftftcr  the  Up*e  of  ft  conlutr 
\-y  Ikillet  had  Gibert  (ff.  iV-,  p-  8^) 
(•lioam  at  onoo  the  tort  at  naym  itumiiiM 
atnbra  which  itill  modp  lUelHclt.  uEid 
Ih"  tittraiM  iif  any  defiaite  knovrlctiso 


Id  ghro  bvdjt   to   the  iihailo.      for    hi*        16Qfi. 


deolingi  with  Khetorio,  Me  oext  Book, 
p.  329. 

*  Poena  Bapprrtntlatiiia,  lfi98. 

*  Deila    Imilatirae   Podita,   V«niM, 
MM  :     r><     P<irtua     ImiLUioae,    ibid,. 
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oat  he  quotes  lUliAti  as  well  as  Latin  examples,  and  refers  to 
ItAlian  critics  such  as  Trbsitio ;  while  in  one  place  bo  gives 
•omething  likf  a  regular  survey  of  contemporary  Lstiii  poetry 
bj  Italians  from  Pontaous  to  Cotto.  He  kys  special  stress  on 
the  itnpcrtaDce  of  poetic  diction;  he  thinks  that  Art  can  and 
Bhoold  improve  uature;  but  he  is  as  ctaseical  as  the  stifTest 
ptrrugtu  of  the  French  anti-romantic  school  in  believing  Aris- 
totle and  Horace  to  contain  everything  necessary  to  pooticaJ 
salvation. 

Vip«rano'  (who  by  a  natural  orror  is  sometimes  cited  as 
Vituperano)  Boinewherc  makes  the  half-admission,  half-boast, 
Mripwmiw  autem  varios  lihros  de  ■mriia  r^ms.  and 
is  indeed  a  Bort  of  rhetorical  bonVniaker  who  oacil- 
lat«s  between  instruction  and  epideiclic.  This  character  is 
Boffidently  r(]l1ect«d  in  his  Be  Arte  Poetiea.  He  had  some 
influence — even  as  far  as  Spain  (».  inf.) 

Piccolomtni's  book.^  which  ia  a  compact  small  quarto  of  i22 
pa^,  differs  in  arrangement  Erom  Castelvetro's  merely  in  not 
giving  the  Greek — the  particellt  of  the  original  in 
translation  being  followed  by  solid  blocks  of  anno- 
taivmu  The  author  was  of  that  well-known  type  of  Kenats- 
tmxuse  scholar  wliich  aapired  to  a  generous  if  perhaps  impossible 
univeraalbm  ;  and  as  be  puta  this  encyclopfedic  information  at 
the  Bervice  of  his  notes,  th(*y  are  naturally  things  not  easily  to 
be  given  account  of  in  any  suiull  apace,  or  with  deti  nite  reference 
to  a  particular  subject.  That  Piccolomini,  however,  was  not 
destittice  of  acuteneas  or  judgment  to  bock  his  learning,  refer- 
ence to  test  pass8{;es  will  very  eflj<ily  show.  He  has  not  allowed 
the  poesiblo  force  of  the  ftaWoi',  for  instance,  to  cacapo  him  in 
the  Hoiner-and-EuipcdoclGs  poitsago  referred  to  a  little  earlier-^ 
indeed  Uo^  had  put  him  in  tho  right  way  hero.     But.  in  this 

'  Hi*  iit  Attt  /*Mitu»  aMU*  to  Imva       RrljuUir-wfJtbitliup.    Some  uf  SolvJAli'i 

MS.  ulaervktiotu,  ]iriiil«<l  li}'  Mr  Sfiin- 
gttm,  (Ctin  to  ahow  tlifti  eveu  Piccvlo- 
mJni'R  c<int«in|Kiriiria«  r«Btn3«(l  him  u 

k  tittle  lou  jiJyBirtiAie,  whila  liia  Ra/- 
fiuUa  cxhibiU  llic  Imb  graTc  uilo  vf  the 
ItaOftinwiKV.  ftut  lie  ww  now  gvlting 
BO  iitd  man,  Mid  iliwl  >ii  ymin  Utarat 
Ilia  full  tliroa  •ccirv  mkI  tni. 


PiOM/onitni. 


Ant  Appeared  U.  Antwerp  in  157& :  1 
klia«  ib  in  tiia  C^pem,  N'aplw,  IffiW. 

■  A  ntuMMM  a  M.  A  Uttniutro  Pitco- 
IcMH  nrt  LUra  djta  Poitim  d'Arit. 
tokU  :  ViDcgth  Tlie  dedioKlion  bo 
Ctrdiui  Fardinuid  it«  Htdira  ia  dal«<l 
A{i>  90, 1S72,  fruBi  Pieoolomini'B  native 
(owa  ol  SiMina,  wber*  be  beouna  eo- 
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and  other  cases,  he  is  somewhat  too  fond  at  "  hedging."  "  We 
must  remember  this ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that,"  &c.  The  io- 
spiritiiiR  dowiirijtUtaess  of  Scaliger  oo  the  one  side,  and  I*acri2zi 
oil  the  other,  is  not  iu  hii'D ;  aud  wc  8e«  ihe  approacli,  in  this 
suhject  also,  of  a  time  of  mere  piling  up  of  authoritieii,  and  mar* 
ahalling  of  argument.^  pra  and  am,  to  the  darkening  rather  than 
the  ithiminatioii  of  Judf'meut. 

Tlie  T</pica  J'octitM  of  Giovanni  Andrea  Gilio  da  FaLriaao' 
ooDivs  wol!  next  to  Piccoloniiui,  bucnuse  the  jiair  arc  character- 
istic examples  of  the  two  parallel  lines  in  which,  as 
we  have  neen  throughout,  Italian  criticiam  proceeds 
daring  the  century.  In  plao  it  presontB  no  iaconstdcrablc  re- 
wiubluiice  to  thiit  work  of  oar  own  Pulliinham  (v.  it^fra)  which 
followed  it  at  uo  groat  interval;  but  it  is.ns  its  special  title  will 
have  indicated  to  the  expert,  even  more  definitely  rhetorical. 
In  fact,  it  must  be  one  of  the  very  latest  treatises  in  which,  on 
the  partial  precedent  of  aiitiquity,  Poetics  are  brought  rf»«rf/y 
under  Khetoric  We  actually  start  with  accounts,  illustrated 
by  poetical  examples  in  the  veruacular.  of  the  Deliberative, 
Demonsirative,  and  Judicial  kinds;  we  paes  thence  to  Inveo* 
tion,  Imitation,  and  Style;  and  thence  again  to  Decorum,  tlie 
I*roi>er,  and  so  forth,  all  etill  illu-itrated  from  the  vulgar  tongue 
mainly,  but  with  a  LtttJu  example  here  and  there.  And  this 
finishes  the  short  First  Book.  The  longer  Second  is  the  most 
strictly  "  topical,"  willi  its  sections  (at  lirst  sight  bewildering  to 
the  modem  non-expert  mind)  on  Delinilion  and  Etymology,  on 
Genua  and  Species,  on  Ricample  and  Induction,  on  Proceeding 
from  Less  Ut  Greater  uud  from  Greater  to  Less,  on  Amplifica- 
tion, Authority,  Custom,  and  Love.  The  Third  is  wholly  on 
Figures  of  .Speech,  and  the  Fonrth  on  Tropes  or  Figures  of 
"  Conceit."  The  poetical  illustration  is  all-pervading,  and  there 
is  an  odd  appendix  of  sonnets  from  ladies  of  Petrarcb's  time. 
The  book  is  obii^Hy  worth  notice  here  because,  as  has  been  said, 
it  is  one  of  the  latest — perhaps,  with  the  cxcepiiou  of  Putten- 
bam's  own,  ttio  actually  latest — of  its  special  subdivision  that 
we  shall  have  to  notice, — the  subdivision,  that  is  to  say,  iu  wliich 


■  Id  VmiMm,  IS80.    Vihy  tiu  TiuiB. 
in  th*  Ut!*-ii«ga  voodi^ut  i4  tlii*.  »a 


liuur-^luH  u  licml-ditM*,  but  a  acourga 
iiutMid  lit  B  KfUie  ia  iua  hud  I 


MAZZONI DBHOKES. 
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Ibe  literature  handled  is  absolutely  subordinate  bo  an  arUGcul 
tystetn  of  cinsstficatioii,  in  which  the  etampcd  and  T'Ugislered 
ticket  is  everything,  so  that,  whc'n  the  critic  has  tied  it  on,  his 
task  IS  done. 

Giaixjitiu  IttiiKxoni  in  perhaps  better  known*  than  at  least  MOW 
oi  the  subjects  cif  this  chapter,  owin-;  to  his  coanecbioii  with 
Dant«.  He  6rstt  in  1573,  published  at  Cesena  a 
brief  Diftsa  di  Dante  of  some  firty  folios,  in  fairly 
large  print,  and  followed  it  up  fourteen  years  later  with  an 
inunense  DrUa  Di/aia,  containing  7r>0  pnj^es  of  very  smnll  print 
irithout  the  index.  The  points  of  thn  aptiml  Difesa  are  not  un- 
carioua — sudi  as  an  argument  that  discour!i«!t  nn  Poetry  are  not 
improper  for  the  philosoplier,  and  that  Da,nto  is  a  particularly 
philosophical  poet,  in  fact  encycloptedic.  From  the  Imitation, 
point  of  view  the  Comedy  can  be  cosily  defended,  as  it  is  a  real 
fullowing  of  actioti,  And  not  the  mere  relation  of  a  dream  :  and 
as  dealing  with  costume  (manners)  it  la  a  comedy,  not  a  tragedy 
or  h«roic  poem.  Tlie  Delia  Difesa.  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
wildcnicss  of  erudition  sml  controversy,  arranged  under  abstract 
heads  ("  bow  the  poets  have  conducted  themselves  cowards 
the  predicaments  of  Time  and  Place,"  &c.},  and  diverging  iut« 
inquiries  and  aub-inquiriea  of  the  most  ititricace  character — the 
trustworthiness  of  dreamn,'  the  opinions  held  of  them  in  an- 
tiquity, the  nature  and  kinds  of  allpgnry,  Dante's  orthodoxy — 
in  short,  all  things  Dautcun,  and  very  many  others.  If  I  cannot 
with  Mr  Spingam  *  discover  "  a  wliolu  new  theory  of  jKietrj'  "  iu 
tlie  Ihjtaa  itself,  I  nm  ready  to  admit  thot  almost  anything 
might  be  discovered  in  the  Ddia.  IHftm. 

The  foctiea  of  Jason  Denores*  is  remarkable  from  one  point 
of  view  for  its  thoroughgoing  and  "charcoal-burner"  Aristo- 
telianisni,  from  another  for  the  extraordinary  and  meticulous 
■  MUtoB  IimI  FMd  HmsoqI.  utd  dU*      rtrj  faljmiitlxic  uid  polf graphic.      He 

(wbkb  1  bavfi  uuL)  uu  the  PliilMupbintl 
rrinctplM  of  piielinU  kiuda,  uid  liid 
T*rj  inuidi  Mirlier  attll,  id  1I>I>3.  com- 
Bivntvil  tliu  t'piHolit  ad  Pitann.  fiia 
WD  Pieln  wiui  ui  kObclloiiiu  Mid 
ntlcnliv*  (luciplc  of  TkMo'a  Is  hit  list 
lUjr*  at  lUiru*. 


liiin. 

M—  Ud  Unfa  o(  tUou. 

*  Op  tit.  p.  121. 

'  Pwlua,      IMS.       Danorot    (wlioao 
natM    i%   nfUa    wpanteil    iiiW    "il« 

Nuica'*)  WB*,  liko  I'atriUL,  K  VtotetoT 
<rf  \%atmoft>y.   kdA.   Ilko    ■■loeulutiilui, 
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pr«;bi<jD  vt  lit  l7{K>f{raphi<:al  an«iigeiQeiit&     How  mtnj  sum 
„  and  kiud*  of  tri>e  there  are  in  Jaaoo's  book  1  am 

not  enough  of  &d  expert  id  priaUng  to  attempt'  to 
my  oaiictl; :  lud  the  arrangement  of  bin  page  is  as  precious  as 
ibo  solwlion  of  liia  Ijpa.  Somuiimce  hU  text  overflows  the 
Dpunod  iliMt,  ivllh  docent  raar^iiis  iiidovd  but  according  lo 
nnlitinry  projiartinni ;  at  others  (and  by  no  means  always  be-  ■ 
MUan  ho  rRf)iiii'«H  Hidu-notes)  it  is  contracted  t>o  a  canal  down 
Uitt  amtra,  willi  banks  broader  than  itself.  It  is.  however,  when 
Denoraa  cornea  to  tlie  tabular  arrangement  and  subdivision  of  ■ 
siuiemutit  aiid  arKumenl,  in  which  nearly  all  these  writers 
(blight,  lliat  lis  bvconios  most  (^cx.i>uuric  As  many  dirisions, 
■0  many  paraUul  mluums ;  under  uo  circumstances  will  his 
ri)(Jd  oijuHy  givn  oiiu  Kwtlon  Uw  advantage  of  appearing  on  the 
fffio  of  a  loaf  wliilo  tlie  oUwra  are  banished  to  the  verto.  This 
is  nil  vory  wtdl  wlmn  the  divisioos  an  two  or  ihn-e  or  even  four. 
tint  wliau,  (u  sxtmoiuies  liappvii»,  ihvro  are  six  or  erea  e^t, 
kiw  OfOM-r«adiii};  of  the  pandlel  colutuns  is  at  oDoe  temptiog 
ud  wuiiliu'ivo  to  luadaeas.  As  mol)  column  is  but  soma  balf- 
tuoh  brnnd,  aliiiiMt  every  wonl  longer  tham  a  monosyllable  haa 
t«  b«  bmltvB  into,  and  as  eoty  a  single  *m  o(  space  is  allowed 
brtw— B  tlw  oolutuna.  tbara  is  a  strong  tamptatioB  to  '  IoIIa^^ 
Uw  Um^"    By  dung  this  you  get  saeh  bevil^rtoeots  as       ^^H 

''fftt*  (l>»41]Mi|^l  UU  IM.|ywflrf»  n  11  Pw  MB  tio  tifo,  per,*  te^ 

k  ■aadawla  doa*  o(  «U(A  dteoM  asflke  go  drive  a  penoa  ol 

waae  iaasinaifott.  a»d  umaiivt  mrra^  lo 

•Usuiiflti.  brtwisvec.  I)«»oitM  is  m«oK 

•k,^w«iik>.  iluLH  enitiBf:  iad  kis  dsalini$s 

llvMte  V^«ft.  a«d  OmwIt  hft««  manttr 

iImm  «#  v*^*^*"*  ^  tkN«4«M 

MA  «Wl}r  waatUltaBlkfdl  AnsSkitsfahBisak  wiaeli  has 

aaAad  upML 


t»«iir 


•>«•! 
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the   IBth  October  1590  to  the  above-mentioned 
_.  Fcrrando  Gvnz&ga  of  GtiastEiIlu,  is  a  very  liny  trcttliso, 

writtoD  with  much  potup  of  slyle,  but  apparently 
uonoticed  by  moat  of  the  authorities  on  the  subject.  The 
author  had  studied  Patrizzi  (or  Fa.trici,  as  be,  too,  calls  him), 
and  was  troubled  in  hia  miud  aboat  Imitalioo,  and  about  the 
equivocal  position  of  Empedodes.  He  cotuforta  himself  as  he 
foes  on,  and  at  last  coitiea  to  a  sort  of  eclectic  opporluutsm, 
which  extola  the  iuat-ruction  atuf  dclighc  of  poetry.  adiuilB 
that  it  can  practically  take  iu  all  arls  aud  scieacee,  but  will  not 
admit  fable  aa  making  it  witliout  vurse,  or  verse  without  fable, 
and  denies  tliat  both,  even  together,  make  it  necessarily  good. 
The  liuie  piece  may  dcuerve  mention  for  its  rarity,  and  yet 
once  more,  as  symptomatic  of  the  hold  which  critical  (ttDCuasioo 
bid  got  of  the  ILbUiui  mind,  Zinano  is  evidently  full  of  tli6 
Dm  Jitoriaie  and  the  Dem  IKymtata,  but  alarmed  at  their 
beresiea. 

Paolo  Beni,  the  aDtagooist  of  Summo,  the  champion  of  piOBQ 
(or  tragedy  as  wall  as  for  comedy,  and  a  combatant  in  the  COD- 
ir«Bcm<  Ja  troveray  over  the  Pastor  Fido,  which  succeeded  in 
Ui^ktiikat  time,  and  almost  equalled  tu  tedium,  that  ever  the 
**■  OerutaUmmc,  will  come  beat  in  the  next  Book ;  and 

though  I  have  not  tK-jjlected,  I  liud  little  to  eay  about,  Correa* 
and  others.^  A  sign  of  the  times  is  the  somewhat  earlier 
I  Fieri  ddla  Pcesva  *  of  Mazoonc  da  MigHoiiico  (not  to  bo  con- 
foanded  with  the  abovo-mentioaed  Mazzgui),  a  tightly  packed 
i|narto  of  five  hundred  pages,  plus  an  elaborate  index.  This 
is  ft  sort  of  "  Byashe  "  anle  Bjisshium — a  hn^  gradus  of  poetic 
tags  from  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Horace,  arranged  ready  for  anylxidy 
who  wishes  to  pursue  the  an  of  poetry  according  to  the  prin- 
dplea  of  Tida.    Here  you  may  Gtid  choice  of  phrases  to  express 

flu  BrfUifOtionfM  di  ArU  Pottiea       ponoii  (iii   70],  Ounhus   iDUat   hkt* 


(BoBM^    IMT)    iTc    ilmplj    noUa    on 
Honce> 

*  I  liKTe  not  jei  beoi  khie  to  ma  L. 
OamlMr*,  Dt  Ptr/teta  Peatoi  Ka- 
tioftr  (KdDW,  ISrO),  ■nil  I  g&lber  tlwl 
Hr  8|)itigBm  m«  in  ths  ulbi*  cam,  m 
1m  nd«>  noi  U>  lb*  tMXik,  1'uc  tu 
IklUtl.    Ao«w<diiig  hi  dial  iovklutbl* 


brnn  »a  tttriy  champion  nf  Uw  un- 
compromlalaglf  rallgiau*  TJev  o(  E^xtrj 
which  ftppcani  in  wvwkl  FVenoh  tn«a- 
UieiiUi-i»iiiu[j  wrjten^  and  Id  our  own 
Deuiiih  Tlie  luel  n  nut  eveu  to  iu- 
trodim  >  liHtbcti  diTinitf. 
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the  ideas  of  "  goiug  to  bed  (or  the  purpose  of  gleeping."  ot 
"  black  and  beautiful  eyes,"  of  "  shoes  time  hurt  the  feel,"  uad 
of  "horses  that  run  mpiJly."  It  wiw  inevitable  that  this 
manual  at  once  and  tw^M^to  ad  abfunlunt  of  the  mechanic  Art 
of  Poetical  ImiEatioQ  should  come — indeed,  others  had  preceded 
Mazioav,  for  iasluiicu  fabriciiis,  in  Germauy  (sue  uext  Book). 
But  onu  cannot  help  invoking  a  little  woe  on  those  by  whom 
it  came. 

Tlie  twelve  Ducom '  of  Faiistino  Stimmo  manage  to  cover 
R8  many  questious  iu  their  93  leaves:  the  end  of  Poetry; 
the  meaninii  of  the  word  phUanikrwia ;*  the  last 
words  (the  purgation  clause)  of  the  Definition 
of  Tragedy;  the  possibility  of  a  happy  ending;  the  repre- 
sentation of  atrocities  and  deaths ;  the  admissibility  oC  true 
fabivs ;  the  necessity  ui  unity  of  action  \  the  propriety  oE  drama 
in  profle;  furor  poelSem;  the  aufficiency  of  vorse  to  make 
poetry;  the  legitimacy  of  tragi-comedy  and  paatoral;  and  the 
quality  o(  the  Panfor  Fi/io.  Summo  gives  us  our  last  word  here 
with  siugulur  propriety.  He  is  not  quite  Aristotelian  to  the 
point  of  Infallibility,  and  his  orthodoxy  is  what  may  be  called  a  I 
learned  orthodoxy — that  is  to  say,  he  13  careful  to  quote  00m- 
meuta  or  arguments  of  tituiiy  of  the  writers  whom  we  have  _ 
mentioned  iu  this  chapter  and  the  last,  from  Trissino  to  \ 
Uenorea,  and  of  a  few  whom  we  have  not.  But  in  him  this 
orthodoxy  is  in  the  main  corntitvted :  it  is  out  of  the  stage  of 
formation  and  struggle;  and  it  is  reatly — all  the  more  bo  that 
many  of  ita  documents  have  already  passed  with  authonty  to 
other  countries  and  languages — to  take  its  place  as  the  creed 
of  Europe. 


>  PwJuA,  1600. 


*  a.  Butcher,  «p.  «!.,  p.  W?  And  Bote. 
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CHAPTEJJ    IV. 

THE  CKITICISM  OF  TITE  FltlADE. 

IBB  'BHETORICe'   or  TRI  TnANRmOK— SlnlrET— DD   BRLLAT— TDK  'Dt- 
nWHK   KT   ii.i.rnTHATinN    TtK    LA.  LANoiJK  riuxgAiki:' — itk  pohitivb 

COSniL  AND  TUB  VALl'JS  THKHKOI' —  TIIK  '  4DI^TIL  BOIIA.TIKX '  — 
FRLLKTIEn'H  'ART  FO^TlQCE'^nON'SAKt)  :  Ht«  OSMEKAL  lUFORTAXCt— 
7HK  'ABb£o^  PE  L'aRT  PoftTIqUK'— the  '  rKKrACB»  TO  TBI  FRAX- 
CtABB'— HIB  CHJTICAL  GOSfEL— »OHK  IIINWHK— riBRHB  DK  LAUDUW— 
TAOgCKLC*  DE  I^  FRB8KATX — AHALYBIg  OP  BtS  'aHT  FO^TIQUS  ' — 
THE  niwr  BOOK  — TIIK  HBCOND  — THE  TUIBD  —  B18  RXroMTtOK  OF 
'niilADK'  CBtTICISM  — OrTLIIBa  :  TORT.  FAtTCBET,  ETC.— PASQCreR  : 
tat  '  BBCHERCBBa '— Bie    K^OWLEDOE  OF  OLDBB   FRENCH   UTRBATXRE, 

Aim  rnmctsH  of  coKntMronxnt  vhcxcb  pocTHr— montahikh  :  Hta 
HKriKKNcu  TO  utkuatlhi: — the  usaAT  'on  bookh.' 


Thsbe  is,  perhapB,  do  more  remarkable  proof  of  the  extra* 

Oldinarily  germinal   character   of    Italian   literature    tlioii    tlie 

«••>!..->    inflaenoe  which  it  ext^rt-ified  oii  France  in  the  de* 

TlUnhotaria  ,  ,     .      ,     - 

</(Ai  partuieut  with  which  we  here  deal.    It  m  ueedless 

JVamirftwu  (J,  j^y  [j,j,^  fjj^.  gubecqucDt  Btorj  of  French  literature 
has  shown  how  deep  tvaA  wide  is  the  criiical  vein  in  the  French 
literary  spirit.  But  up  to  the  inidille  of  the  sixteenth  centar; 
this  vein  was  almost  aUiiiluLely  irrfpcrtum — whettier  $ir  vu-li\ia 
fiftnn  OT  Dot.  A  few  A^-ts  of  Poetry  and  Rhcloric  had  indeed 
been  introduced  across  ihu  Channul  long  bvforu  wc  had  nuy  on 
this  side.  OS  we  should  expect  in  a  language  so  much  naoro 
advanced  than  Ent^Iish,  and  as  we  have  partly  seen  in  the  pre* 
coding  volume.  The  Art  de  rfiWicr  of  Eustache  Deschamps,  at 
tlie  end  of  tho  fourteeoth  cvntury,  had  been  followed  ^  through- 


■  8«»  PetH  ito  Jalienlh?.  U.  SK.  nbo 
quatai(«urb«t«««BC.  1445iiDde.  147S  ; 


and  for  «  inoD(;)[npli  R.  I^uaglina,  Di 
irtibu*    gJutofioa    Jtytlmiem,   Hdt, 
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ouL  the  fifteenth    If  others,  some  of  them   beariDg  the  b< 
uniateresting  or  uaimportaat  title  of  "Seeonde  JtMOorique,"  aal 
dkUnguUhing  Poclica  (rom  the  Art  of  Oratory.     The  chief  of  1 
(liese,*   almost  exactly   a   ocntarr  later  thsu    the  tiMtise  of 
mtwhunipti,  uaod  to  b«  (issign'^  to  Henri  dc  Cray,  and  is  now  _ 
(very  likely  with  no  more  reosoD)  banded  over   to  MoUnet.l 
But  they  were  alnioet  entirely,  if  not  entirely,  occupied  with 
tlie  intricacies  of  the  "  forms  "  of  lalUid«,  &c,  aud  included  do 
criliciatii  properly  so  cnllod. 

'J'hu  spirit  nud  siibstaDce  of  these  treatises  seenu  to  have  been 
ooiiKht  up  nnd  embodied,  about  the  year  1500,  in  another  Rhet- 
oric,' which  hoatuie  very  popular,  and  nraa  known  by  sacb  titles 
At  the  "  Flower "  or  "  Garden  of  Rhetoric,"  bat  the  author  oil 
which  is  only  kiiowu  by  one  of  tboee  agreeably  conceited  iwnia^ 
tU  ytitrrt  so  fre<(uent  at  the  time,  as  " '  I'luforium?.'"  lt«j 
matter  appeareiJ,  without  much  alteration  or  real  extension,  iai 
the  works  of  Pierre  Fabri '  and  Gratien  dti  Pont  ( 1 539X*  aJid  the  j 


ISWX  to  Uiia  mty  tie  MLInl,  m  com- 
tMUMriw  on  Uu«  tihnpMr,  th*  oorr*- 
■lwu>liQ|t  dlTfaloo  In  S^Bgus,  •p,  oAi 
l'ulll..Mi.  m'UOithouUBiiTeuid 
valukUe  I  iilruituctioa  to  M.  l3oarp« 
IVUMmt'i  t^iUixi  vl  Vwii]Mtia  d*  U 
9mm^  <[Vla.    t«8S>i    uct    Hen- 

4^   Itii     ttmm^t     «4    iMUrtw 

(L«i|i^  ItW). 

|»btoat?VarttnLM4i<)f«t«MdbjC>»- 
pab4,  Ani>lhw.>U<Utlw»,»Mfrawrf 
■fcoM  lAOft,  «Bd  i«pite(^  b  tt»  BiUi. 

»mfmim,\A.\\*.  ItknUllMlL 
»Mtt  4»  JlBrAi,  1^  4aM  »M  «ti» 
Ik*  *>>««•  k^  PH*  «f  tW*  «VT  aKiw 

A«aUifii^<rfllkM"ta^w«L'     It 

<l  ■■■Jliii  it  hlfcbwIriM* -»»■** 
4f«i<ra4«lh"  ATC*k  nil  AvM-  4«w. 
A««*  fyaJLiih;    (Uv  «W«  .^ 


*  Vltulnrtif  df  ta   kmmIo    RkilBr~ 

*  I/rant  a  may  dri  ifc  plnae  Jtbbr- 

<fM<.  RoMtt.  l&XI. 

*  JUUtor^fM  Jter^llfc,  Pwt^  I5S>. 
BetwMa  Fktri  «id  Onlia  da  Fook 
kpiMml  m  1529  OacAc?  TW7*a 
Ckwmffmwy,  B  mora  gnmwtfc^  Umb 
oilkd  nrfraauqr.  «tklt  b  tlwuhm 
^iBMd  kt ;  and  tba  nty  ■otawovtkj 
eritioal  remark*  [voAxod  by  MuM  M 
Ui  «4itba  ol  VHta  is  l&S.  X. 
QwMa  Parii  ii  immnSis  ri^  ■bm 
Im  Mlk  tftfa  (»  hM  ^MB^  Sttb 
book  c«  ite  aaibot  of  tka  JalMa  4m 

--■-  -  - - '  -  "r  iifcihi 

•xftMMit*  Mtk  Ifc*  aarte  rf  Ik*  «v|l 


««•' 


SIBTLET. 


Ill 


atbOA 


KtvftI  birth  of  French  criticism  proper  is  postponed,  by  most  if 
nA  all  historiAUs,  till  the  fifth  decade  of  the  century,  whea 
FBlltftier  trati8late<I  the  An  Pofiica  of  Hurace  id  1545,  whilo 
bile:  wroio  an  original  Ari  Po^tiqiu  three  year*  later,  and 

before  Du  llellay's  epoch-uuking  B/fntte, 
Theie  is  little  pos^bility  of  diOerence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
nriking  critical  momeDt  predated  to  us  by  the  j a xta position, 
with  but  a  single  twelvemonth  between,  of  Sibilet  and 
Dix  Belky.  The  importance  of  this  niovement  la 
increased,  aot  lessened,  by  tlie  fact  that  Sibilet  hiniaelf  is  by  do 
nmna  such  a  copyist  of  Oratien  du  Punt  as  I)u  Tout,  is  of  Fabri, 
ud  Fabri  of  the  uiiknown  "XJnfortutiiite,"  ntid  thu  "Un- 
fortunate" of  oil  his  prcdocegDora  to  Dcscliatnpe.  tic  does 
lepeat  the  lessons  of  the  Rheiirriea  as  to  verse  nod  rhyme,  and  ao 
forth.  He  has  no  doubt  about  the  excellence  of  that  "  eqiiiv> 
oca!"  rhyme  to  which  France  yet  clings,  thoni^h  it  haR  alwaya 
been  unpleasiug  to  an  English  ear.  And  (though  with  an  iudi- 
catiou  Lliat  tliey  are  passing  out  of  fashiou)  lie  admits  the  most 
labyrinthiue  intricacies  of  the  ballade  and  its  tjroup.' 

Rut  he  is  far  indeed  from  stopping  lierc.  He  was  (and  Riiiall 
blame  to  him)  a  great  admirer  of  Marol,  and  he  had  already 
learnt  to  distrust  that  outrageous  "aureatiou"  of  French  with 
Greek  aud  Latin  words  which  the  rhiioriquiniTs  had  bej^uo, 
ffhicb  the  iiitumiediate  acliool  of  Scive  mid  Heroet  were  con- 
tinuing,''' and  which  the  PlHade.  though  with  an  atoning  touch 


bddtoUJIj  JBTclofwd  it«cU.  In  tbU. 
BOl  a  hw  lAbvr  poliii«,  Marol 
•Hw  lo  iu«  U>  bave  Itad  fur 
I  mcst  pari  itiul«^uate  jaaticc  from 
«llk> ;  lt»iui{h  hero  iia  tJtewliare  It 
Iiay  h*  alloncil  lliU  time  aud  L-ircuiii> 
•iMice  [ireveiitHl  liitu  from  doing  him- 
mU  Juitlcc.  )lii  intciiM  hlfccllui]  tor 
UMratAir*  and  jioobi)'.  UieiigliT  gluiclng 
^uUiy  of  bia  wit  and  iDUll«et,  the 
m  oj  all  pompoatty,  peda(iU7, 
pHid*,  HUl  lh«  ibriiwd  tCDM 
(in  Judgment  if  nut  iiuit«  in 
t)  JtaliaeiiUied  him.  go  rcr; 
^|»  oooatlUiM  iha  •^uipmcDt  of  Uie 
DptUiMl  critic  But  tua  ihort  life, 
apt  a  ecrtaiu  inntabiL'ty  cA  ohar- 


auter,  and  the  immaturs  ctMidition  of 
Iha  ip«»»l  itat*  o(  liMvtun  La  Iiia 
lime,  irith  the  erar-deploT«bl«  di«uiw- 
tJooa  Qif  th«  raligiouB  uph«ai-U,  gav*  hioi 
llttla  chance. 

'  Wltb  tilt  Ljnnt  ivpriDt  (r,  infrai) 
ai  Sibilet  and.  the  Qtiintil  UoratUn  ia 
pvco  an  ^ufn  jlr{/'oA»;iK,  (hart  and 
aifictly  ]>ract4ca).  It  Doticcs  Kanaard, 
but  p^et  th«  old  formi. 

'  It  would  be  clckrlj-  improper  to 
load  tbi«  book  with  much  gcuoral 
Fnnch    Utersry    hlat<iiry.      But  iboae 

wbo  wuuld  tbarougbljr  iippr«]iate  Lha 
poaltioiD  nuj  find  ui  cndc&vour  to  put 
It  bfied;  In  injr  SliaH  Situry  id  tha 
tnliJMt,  Book  IL  flbapa.  f.,  U..  ud  It. 
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of  elegance  and  inileed  of  poeliy,  was  to  maintain  and  increase 
in  the  very  act  of  breaking  willi  other  rhMoriquertr  traditioDa. 
He  delighta  in  Marot's  own  epigrams,  aod  iu  die  souuets  of 
Meliin  de  Saint-Gelais ;  and  )ie  is  said  to  have  aaticipatecl  Eon- 
sard  in  tlie  adoptioa  of  the  term  "  ode"  in  French,  though  his 
odea  are  not  in  the  leaet  I'iudarie  (a^  for  tlie  mailer  of  that 
RonBard's  are  not).  The  epistJe  and  the  elegy  give  frcah  intima- 
tion of  hiii  independent  foUowinj;  of  the  classics,  and  he  pays  par* 
ticular  attention  to  the  eclogue,  dwells  on  the  importance  of  the 
"Tenion"  (translatiou  from  Greek  or  Latin  into  French  verse), 
and  iQ  the  opening  ol  his  book  is  not  very  far  from  tJiat>  half* 
riatonic,  half  ami -PI  atonic,  dviticntion  of  Poiitry  which  is  the 
e«itch>cry  of  the  true  Renaissance  critic  everywhere.  TIick  is  ■ 
not  very  much  real,  and  pnibahly  still  less  intentional,  innova- 
tion or  revolt  in  Sibilvt;  and  it  ia  precisely  this  that  makes  him 
■O  valuable.  Pabri  and  Gratien  du  Pont  arc  muruly  of  tho  old: 
in  no  important  way  do  tlie  form  and  pressure  of  the  coming 
time  set  their  mark  on  theui.  Du  Bellay  is  wholly  of  the  Dew : 
he  is  its  chaiuptoa  and  crusader,  full  of  sconi  for  the  old. 
Sibilet,  botwucn  them,  shows,  uncontentiou&ly,  the  amount  of  M 
leaning  towards  sometiniea  revised  or  exotic  novelty,  and  away  ■ 
from  ininiediabe  and  domestic  antitiuity,  which  influenced  the 
generation. 

The  pavilion  of  the  IMfenst  it  Jlliuttralion  f?c  ttr  Langmt  Pran- 
faise.  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  main  assuretJ  and  uncontested,  nor 

«    „  „      do  I  think  it  necessary  to  make  such  a  curious  die*  ■ 
Dv  Btltay.  ...  .  —  —    ™ 

turn  as  thcit  it  is  "not  m  any  irue  senee  a  trork  of 

literary  onticisra  at  all  "  the  subject  of  mucli  coiiater-argunieQt 

In  that  case  most  undoubtedly  the  He  Vnl^ari  Elo/juic.  of  which 

it  has  bi;t:ii  not  muth  less  ntnuigely  held  tu  be  little  more  than 

a  veraioo  adapted  Uj  the   latitude  of  Paris,  is  not  such  a  work    _ 

«thor.     I  think  it  very  likely  that  Du  Belky  knew  the  De  f 

Vulsari,  which  Triasino  had  long  before  published  in  Italian; 

bat  both  the  circunistances  and  the  purpose  of  the  two  books  ■ 

(etliod-,  Oxford,  ISOl).     If  thoy  w«nt  voi.  ot  Cn^i'm  PMn  Fmnftit.      M.   1 

aiorethnyli«ll>«tierp>wSIM.Dnmc-  Ch.  J'HiSriaiulf*  pnfMta  here,  with 

■Ul«r  xkI lUtafeH'* •i!mir»bl»  *iarti/  hi»  lutrodiicli«a  W UatoI  («!.  («usier), 

SittU  in  Fnatf  itVU,  18781,  or,  bwt  »n  not  likely  to  be  tooa  e^uolUd. 
til  la,  u>  tiia  iMt  li°  PP-  <*  ^^  I*™* 
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Beem  to  me  m  entirelj  difTcreiit  as  lh«ir  position  in  lit«rnry 
criticism  seems  to  me  absolutely  secure. 

Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  Du  Bellay's  circumstances  are  per- 
fectly well  known,  and  his  purpose  is  sun-clear,  alike  before  bim 
_.  imd  bt'fore  bis  readers.     He  is  juatitying  the  vulgar 

'Dilvamt  et   tougiie.*  bui  he  is  justifyiug  it  as  Ascliam  aad  his 
^UL^**  f"*°'l^  ^^^'^  doing  in  Euglaud  ;  with  the  proviso 
''PraiKniM.     'bat  it  sliall  be  reformed  upon,  strengthened  by,  and 
altogether  put  to  school  to,  the  cWsical  langiiageti 
in  the  first  place,  with  in  the  second  (and  here  Ascham  would 
not   have  agreed)  Italian  and  even  Spanish.     His  dealing  is 
QO    doabt   titularly  and   ostensibly  directed   to  tJie   language; 
but  his  anxieties  are  wholly  concentrated  on  the  language  a* 
the  OTjpFit  0/  lUeraturt — and  specially  of  poetry.     That  he  made 
a  mistake  in  turning  his  back,  with  the  acorn  he  shows,  on  Ui< 
older  language  itself,  and  even  on  the  veree-forras  which  had 
so  long  occupied  it,  is  perfectly  true.      This  k  the  besetting 
sin  of  the  Ben^&fiauce — its  special  form  of  tliat  general  ein 
which,  aa  we  said  at  the  outaeL,  doth  bo  easily  beaet  every 
Age-     Bat  his  scheme  for  ibe  improvement  is  far  more  original ; 
and,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  have  been  faintly  suggested  by  a 
passage  of  Qtiinttlinn,^  had  not,  so  far  as.  T  know,  been  anticii>ated 
hiy  any  one  in  ancient  or  modem  times.     Unlike  Sibilet,  and 
UDlike  preceding  writers  generally,  he  did  not  believe  so  very 
tnnch  in  translation  —  seeing  justly  that  by  it  you  gee  the 
matter,    but    nothing,  or    at    least    not    much,    more.'       He 
did   not    believe  in    the   mere  "  imitation "   of   the    ancients 
either.      I  cannot    but  think  that  U.  Bruneti6ro*  baa  been 


*  For  a  po«t  of  «ucti  cmin«uc«  Mid  a 
book  of  «M:b  itDportuio*,  Du  Btlky 
•ait  Hi*  Dt/mti  va  curioiwly  dllBoult 
c<  aM«H.  M.  Uarlj'.LavfMix'  ed.  of 
tto  Worfa.  «itb  the  Plfi«d«  xanmJlT 
(pMi*,  1S76],  ii  nry  narwiuid  iImt. 
IL  ll«C4  <!■  Pou^uUcv**  8dmtiv»»  m,  it 
iimd,uwla(  priot,  tU>Jugh  ihejoin  l>c 
abtaiatd.  A  VcrMilloi  ti!)iriiit  1  knuH' 
ooly  tlirn«^  tliB  Britlali  UiiHiuru  Ckt«' 
bgu*.  U  U  odil  fa<>«,  ill  rIih'ivI  kll 
ImguigM.  repriDtitiK,  Hka  «  mora 
■gteufcliUt    if    lea*    troublaooia,    jiro- 

VOL.  U. 


c««*,  Homt  to  "go  b;  farour." 
*  That  quDUd  tupro,  at  i.  318l 

'  Of  KOarm  in  ui  «wli»r  lUit*  TOa 
io  f^t,  tnueli  munL  Bngliili,  ft<r  in- 
ftaace^  profited  Mlnioal  tulimUljr  bj 
bwiaUtion  from  I'Nncli  aad  frooi 
\Mia  pro**  lu  tbo  Ut*  fourUantli  ooo- 
tui7,  uiJ  UuMUKhvui  tb*  AfMmlh. 
But  Frcueti  ww  jnuI  ihi*  au^e^  or 
n«»r1y  |>4i)i  it,  wbea  Du  BdUy  wratfei 
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rather  anjust  in  upbraiding  Da  Bellay  with  the  use  of  this 
word.  He  does  use  it:  but  he  explains  it  He  wishes  the 
ancients  to  be  imiteted  in  their  proccssee,  not  merely  in  their 
results.  His  is  do  CicerouiaDtem ;  uo  "Bembisia'*;  Done  of 
that  frank  advice  to  "convcr"  which  Vida  liad  givea  before 
hiiQ,  aud  to  which,  unluckily,  his  master  Ronaard  condescended 
later.  "How,"  he  a&ka,  "did  Greek  and  Latin  bucome  such 
great  literary  languages?"  Were  they  always  so?  Not  at 
all.  It  was  due  to  culture,  to  cam,  to  (iu  the  case  of  Latin 
at  least)  iDgcnious  grafting  of  fresh  branches  from  Greek. 
So  is  French  to  graft  from  Greek,  from  Latin,  from  Italian, 
from  SpBDisb  even — ao  is  the  essence  of  the  olaseics  and  the 
other  tongues  to  be  converted  into  the  blood  and  nourish- 
meot  of  tVcnch.' 

Is  this  "  not  in  any  pure  sense  literary  criticism  at  all "  ?    I8 
this  "  young  "  and  "  pedantic  "  and  "  too  much  praised  "  by  (o( 
wuff-      *^'  ^'^'*  among  the  prophets!)  Hf^ait^  Nisard  7     I 
fatpdand   havc  a  great  respect  for  Mr  Spingarn's  erudition;  I 
iA«  MitiM     have  ft  greater  for  M.  Bninetif-re's  raaatcrly  insight 
^^'        and  grasp  in  criticisni ;  but  hero  I  throw  down  the 
glove  to  both.     That  Du  Bollay  was  absolutely  wrong  in  his 
scorn  for  bailndf  and  rontUnv.  and  otlier  "  fpicerifs  "  I  am  sure ; 
that  his  master  was  right  in  looking  at  least  as  much  bo  the  old 
French  lexicon  as  to  new  constructions  or  adoptions  I  am  sure. 
But  Du  Bellay  (half  or  all  unawarea,  aa  is  the  wont  of  finders 
and  founders)  has  seized  a  secret  of  criticism  which  is  of  the 
most  precious,  and  which — with  all  politeness  be  it  spoken — 
I  venture  to  think  that  M.  Bruneti^re  himself  rather  acknow- 
ledges and  trembles  at,  than  really  ignores.    This  free  trade  in 
luigaage,  iu  forms,  in  processea, — this  resolate  determination 
to  convert  all  the  treasures  of  antiquity  and  modernity  alike 
into  "  food  "  for  the  literary  oiganiam,  "  blood  "  for  the  literary 
veim,  marrow  for  the  literary  bones, — is  no  small  thing.     It 
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ay  not  be  tb«  absolute  aad  sole  secret  of  literary  gi^atness. 
Rut  we  CAD  almost  s«c  thnt  Greek,  the  moat  pcHvutly  literary 
of  &U  lao^ages  for  a  time,  witliercd  and  dwindled  because 
it  did  not  punue  this  course;  that  Latin  followed  it  od  too 
nuU  a  scale;  above  all,  that  Eiigliah  owes  great  part  of  its 
itzeogtfa,  and  life,  and  splendid  tiouri^hini,'  of  centuries,  to  it. 
Du  Bcllay  preached,  perhaps  more  or  leaa  untonacionaly,  what 
Shakespeare  practised — wlielher  consciously  or  uncousciously  C 
we  need  neither  know  nor  care,  any  more  than  in  all  proba- 
lolity  he  knew  or  cared  himaelf. 

No  doubt  all  langnagea  and  all  literaturi^!!  have  not  the 
digestive  strength  required  lo  swallow  poison  and  (ood,  bread 
aad  stones,  almost. iudiscriniiuatoly,  assiiuiluliug  all  ibo  good,  and 
diimisstiig  most  if  not  all  of  the  evil.  There  nre  not,  and  never 
have  been  in  England,  wanting  people,  from  the  towering  head 
of  Swift  down  to  quite  creeping  things  of  our  own  time,  who  have 
been  distresaed  by  "  mob  "  and  by  "  bamboozle,"  by  "  velleity  " 
and  by  "nieticnloiis."  No  doubt  in  France  ihe  objection  ha» 
been  still  greater,  and  perhaps  better  founded  on  reason.  But 
these  propositions  will  not  atfect,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the 
other  proposition  llmt  Du  Bellay,  in  the  ZV/Vnw,  atiimbled  upon, 
and  perhaps  even  half -consciou  sly  realised,  that  view  of  Ittera- 
rare.  and  of  language  as  the  instrument  of  literature,  which 
will  have  the  whole  to  be  mainly  un  ffra-nd  peiU'firf — a  vast 
and  endless  series  of  explorations  in  uaknown  seas,  rather  than  , 
a  mathematical  or  chemical  process  of  compounding  definite 
formulas  and  preseriptioua,  so  as  to  reach  resultH  antecedently 
certain.  Very  far  would  it  have  been  from  Nisard,  who  was 
DO  doubt  bribed  by  the  militant  claasicism  of  the  PU-iade,  to 
have  given  his  praise  had  he  tfaonght  this :  I  am  even  prepared 
to  admit  thai  Du  Bellay  himself  would  probably  not  liave 
thanked  nie  for  the  compliment  of  my  theory,  but  halted 
is  often  more  sagacious  than  friendaliip.  Malherbe  and  those 
about  Malherbe  knew  perfectly  well  what  the  real  spirit  of 
the  Pt^jade  was.  And  so  does  M.  Bruneti^re,  who  lias  a  scent 
as  keen  as  that  of  Malherbe  and  those  about  Mallierliu,  and  is 
very  much  better  read,  very  much  more  scieutificnlly  equipped. 
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and  quite  infinitely  better  provided  with  intellectnal  and  critic 
gilt.' 

It  was  unlikely,  or  rather  impossible,  that  so  revolutionary 
■  cballcnf^e  should  lack  it«  answer,  which  duly  apiieared  a  yeai 
7k(  QuInUl  '"tvr  under  the  odd  till«  of  Le  Qu.inlil  ffortUun.' 
noratlu).      This  used  to  bo  ftltribiitt-d  to  Charles  Footaine,  a 
po<!t  of  parts ;  but  it  seems  that  he  repudiated  it,  and  it  is  now  i 
bonded  over  to  a  peda^^gue  tit  the  name  of  Aneau,     It  is  a 
dogged  little  book,  wiiich  treiits  ihi;  D^j'ense  very  much  as  if  it 
wen  an  itnpArtiocnt  school  exorcise,  and  goes  through  it  with 
the  lead  puucil  in  a  fashion  at  once  laborious,  ineffectual,  and 
au|{}{cfltive  of  a  vain  desire  to  substitute  the  birch  rod.    The 
nutlior,  wlioever  he  was,  mtghb  have  found  plenty  of  things  ' 
to  say  against  I~>u  Bellay,  and  he  is  on  fairly  solid  ground 
when  bo  iudiiiimucly  protests  that  William  of  Lorris,  Chartier, 
Villon,  and  others  were  not  the  artless  clowns,  or  positive 
siiiuers,  tliat  this  petulant-aparkling  star  of  the  Pl^iade   had 
looked  awry  npon.     Hut  even  here  his  own  ignorance  of  tho ' 
still  betbir  thiu(;a  before  the  Rott  disabled  him :  and  it  is  by  no 
mwna  curtain  that  he  would  have  bad  Ute  wit  to  appreciat« 
thani  if  he  bnd  known  them.     He  thinks  the  sonnet  too  "  easy," 
poor  tuan  I  iiMtdenma  the  A^gy  on  the  absurd  ground  that  it 
sadiliuts  iho  reader;  and  (comtuitting  the  same  fault  in  defence] 
which  more  modem  critii;.-'  have  committed  in  sttadt)  bases 
his  niaiu.  if  not  bis  wboI<e,  praise  of  BaiiruU  and  OuaU  JSoyoJ^ 
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Ximdeav  aad  Jtendel,on  ihcir  mere  diffictilty.    but  his  most  ud- 

fortdDate,  if  not  his  most  ftbaurd,  error  was  the  line  which,  in 

common  with  most  respectable  pereons,  both  then  and  since,  he 

lakes  up  (gainst  the  verhum  inusUatiim.ae  showu  in  the  new 

L'poetic  diction  of  the  PUiad<..    This  was  doubly  unlucky :  first. 

rbecaase  the  fifteentli •century  poets  wlioin  he  oliampionB  had 

themselves  "anreated  "  the  laoguagt  in  or  out  of  all  conscience 

\j\  and  secondly,  because  this  kind  oE  criticism,  whether 

be  apphed  to  Montaigne  or  Drydeu,  to  Garlyk  or  Brownii^, 

is  always  a  dangerous  detuaion,     Very  classical  critics  have 

Ipecked  and  mocked  at   the  author  of  thu  QtiitUU  Horatien 

Kua  he  black-marks  not  merely  words  useful  or  beautiful, 

nnuevXi  c^livicux,  ra^s^dner,  b\it  even  such  now  Bterliug 

Ooiu  OS  liptidf  a,ndpatrU.     It  would  be  woU  11  Uiey,  or  those 

I  like  them,  would  think  twice  before  condcmnini;,  as  neologisms, 

Rlernis  which  mtty  not  impossibly  seem  as  much  matter  of  couise 

tc  tkc  twenty-fourth  century  as  patrie  does  to  the  twentieth. 

But  the  author  of  the  QuiiUU  it  really  of  that  breed  of  carping 

Critics  which  carps  itself  out  of  all  comnion-senae.     He  tnakes 

ponderous  fnu  of  the  initial  signature  I.  D.  B.  A.  ("  J.  du.  Bellay 

Aogevia");    objects  to   the  statement  that  "u&ture  gave  us 

tonytita  to  speak,"  because  Ai-istotle,  Galen,  and  Petrus  His- 

(Muius  agree  that  palate,  throat,  lips,  and  teeth  are  also  neces- 

«ary  to  the  process ;  to  the  use  of  voix  instead  of  son.,  wliere 

Animals  arts   not  concerned.      The  sea  would  havu  no  voice 

for   him — and  doubtless  had  none. 

From  such  mere  "denigratioD  "  (the  censor  permits  himself 

CIiLi  word  as  a  stone  to  Uirow  at  Du  Bellay)  no  good  thing 

^tiutia'»       could  come:   and  besides,  for  some  geueralion  or 

Art  Poitique.  more,  the  brother  stars  were  to  6ght  in  their  courses 

for  PUiade  criticism  as  well  as  for  Pli'iade  poetry.     The  second 

w4rs  Pottica  of  the  French  RenaiBsance — the  first  in  any  full 

modem  sense — appeared  in   IS55   from  the  hand  of  Jacques 

Pelletier,  bimst^'lf  a  spelling   reformer,  a   professor,  and.  what 

is  more,  a  mathematician ;  but  a  man  ol  versatile  ability  and 

tnucb  eagerness  to  welcome  any  new  good  thing,  with  no 

small    power  of  starting  such   things.      He  was  a   pleasant 

poet,    full  of  Pl«iiade   manner   before  the  Pl^iade  had    been 
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fomwd;  DOT  can  erm  his  absurd  apelUng*  qoiw  hide 
bMsty  of  stich  things  as 

"  Atom  i^a*  1ft  vemeille  Atuor^* 

And  when,  at  ihe  age  or  nearly  forty,  he  wroce  his  Poetic,  no 
could  cbai^c  bim  wilb  being  a  men:  theorist.  Ue  went  beazt 
and  aoal  for  the  Pl/iade  ideas,  and  like  Du  Bellay  and  the  reat, 
nx  indeeil  viui  ttnnvnidable,  buried  himself  first  of  all  with  the 
mfurm  of  the  ]aQs.-ua(;e.  He  reconunends  the  formation  of  a 
r^ulnr  poetic  dictiva,  and  ^'o«s  so  far  (I  do  not  my  that  it  is 
l«o  fur)  aa  to  approve  of  rctAiuing  double  forms,  one  fully 
"  frenchifled."  one  simply  Latin  with  a  French  termination  (e^., 
npoumc  end  reptUte),  the  first  for  prosaic,  the  second  for  poetic 
OM.  Ttw  famoiie  Pldiade  stanibling'blocka,  the  compound 
<!)iilJiPl  niid  tho  invurttHi  order  of  words,  arc  nostumbling'blocks 
for  him — he  takes  them  triumphantly  in  the  stride  of  his 
revoUuinnnry  ardour:  and  he  joins  Ronsanl  also  in  the  safer  if  ■ 
not  iiioro  pcimlnr  rocommendation  of  archaista,  and  of  adoption 
of  didnctto  forms  at  pleasure.  No  doubt  he  is  not  always  wise: 
though  the  Classical  school  which  followed  had  lost  the  right  to 
nproaoh  him  with  abusing  the  priitciplu  of  sailing  the  sound  to 
U)«  aeiuo.  But  still  then  is  a  gi«at  wisdom  in  him.  Himself 
u  exmllent  rhymer,  he  has  some  of  the  qualms  about  rhyme 
which  were  «o  fre<iuent  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  he  is 
touud  on  the  p(.>iiit  (in  French  not  admitting  of  any  serioos 
eonteet)  thut  without  riiyiiic  poetry  becomes  prose,  and  he  is 
mora  than  Inkexvaru)  as  to  dasatcal  metres.  It  is  sad  but  not 
•nrprising  that  he  joins  Du  Bellay  in  condemning  the  dehghtfol 
if  nc*  all-sufficiug  metrical  kimU  which  hsd  produced  each 
oharming  things  from  L«acur«l  tn  ViUcn;  aitd  h«  duly  reeom* 
DMub  oomvdy,  ttagcdy.  and  e|uc  in  their  pUcvi  As  be  had 
MateU  tnualated  the  SputU  to  tAt  Pimn  eleren  ymrs  cftrUer. 
it  is  not  woudarful  tlut  he  sIwIb  vaty  ekae  to  iL  Whether, 
••  haa  bara  i>aitl  hy  mme.  he  daea  not  know  Arsscotle,  nmy 
not  ba  quite  oert&ia;  but  it  is  ontaia  thai  AitHcCelian  da&- 
thaw  make  no  Sguiv  in  htm:   it  will   be  tvaembered  that 
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Ihey  had  not  made  much  even  in  Italy  at  this  time.  In 
fact,  it  aeema  reasonable  to  doubt  whether,  deRpite  their  ador- 
ation of  Greek,  the  Pl^iade  writers  ever  drew  much  direct 
inspinttion  from  the  Poetics,  though,  in  Italian  translations 
ajid  commentaries  &C  least,  it  must  have  influenced  them  to 
some  extent 

The  most  interesting  figure  of  KtSiade  criticism,  however,  is, 

as  it  should  be.  Ronsard '  himself.     The  grentness  of  this  really 

iroMoKf-     gr«**t  poet  must  be  iojuriously  affected,  but  ought 

AbjcacroJ  not  to  be  obscured  to  critical  judgment,  both  by  the 

imjxfTtaim.  i^^  ^(gj,  ^hich  he  is  to  blame)  that  he  tried  too 

many  thiugs  and  wrote  too  much ;  and  by  the  other  fact  (for 

'wbicli  he  is  blameless)  that  he  attempted  a  new  theory  and 

practice  of  poetry,  not,  lilce  his  younger  and  more  fortunate  con- 

lemporaiy  Spenser,  at  the  beginning  of  a  great  poetic  wave  in 

Ilia  own  country,  but  at  a  time  when  that  country'^  encrgica 

wer«  steadily  settling  towards  prooe.     Yet  be  was  nothing  if 

critical.     The  actual  amount  of  critical  expression  tbitt  he 

^hat  left  MS  is  not  large :  it  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  devote  to  it 

some  of  the  time  which  he  might  well  have  spared  from  hia  too 

copious,  and  sometimea  too  uadistinguished,  versemanship.    He 

is,  like  Dryden  (whom  he  resembles  in  not  a  few  ways  so  much 

that  I  should  be  surprised  if  the  parallel  has  not  struck  others^ 

somewhat  careless  of  outward  consiatency  in  his  critical  utter- 

auces — a  carelessness  indicative  in  each  case  of  real  critical 

sincferity,  of  the  fact  that  the  two  poets  were  honestly  seeking 

the  way,  and  bad  the  sense  not  to  persevere  in  blind  alleya 

when  they  found  them  blind.    Above  all,  like  the  whole  of  his 

school,  bo  is  distinguished  by  a  critical  note,  which  must  be 

dwelt  OD  in  tlio  Intcrchapter  succeeding  this  book,  but  whioh 

may  well  be  indicated  here — the  note  that  they  are  much  more 

bent  on  the  production  of  new  literature  than  on  llic  study 

of  old. 

Bat,  for  all  this,  he  is  a  remarkable  critic,  and  in  his  critical 
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ttjptr^is  we  CttU  ounsclvee  perceive  germs,  indicatioos,  suj^eatitmv 
which  njitjht  httw  rvsulu-d  in  ihc  crcnCioD  of  «  much  larger 
body  of  actual  criticisni.  Indocd  these  nre  (as  M.  PelUssier' 
aad  others  have  shown)  actually  responsible  for  mucli  that  ie 
roost  chftracteristic,  and  for  most  of  what  Is  best,  iii  the  Clas.<ucal 
school  of  tbe  next  century,  which  affected  to  despise  him,  as  well 
as  for  other  things  which,  if  that  school  had  followed  them  out, 
would  have  saved  it  from  its  moat  fatal  mistakes  and  shon- 
comiDgs. 

The  main  critical  loci  in  Ronsard  have  been  duly  pointed  out 
by  his  editor,  SL  Prosper  Blfluchemain.  They  are  the  formal  j 
ThtAhtigi  ^^^  '^'  ^'-^^^  roitique  of  1665;  the  prefatory 
d«  I'Art  matter  to  his  not  too  well-starred  epic,  the  Fran- 
'***"^'""  dadt,  ten  years  later  and  onwards  ;  aud  the  remark- 
able Caprice  au  Seigneur  Himon  Nicolas — a  poem  written  late, 
aod  not,  it  seems,  published  save  posthumously.  The  "  Abridge- 
ment "'answers  to  its  name,  for  it  only  fills  just  twenty  Elzevirian 
pages.  It  begins  in  a  manner  which  shows  (as  so  many  other 
thinj^a  do  iu  Kouaard)  the  (japs  which  separated  him  from,  as 
well  aa  the  lies  which  united  him  to,  the  usual  thought  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  still  more  that  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Although  there  are  of  course  exceptions,  the  general  drift  of 
Italian  criticism  had  been  that  poetry.  like  any  other  art  or 
ecieuce,  is  a  thing  teachable  and  learnable-  Oa  no  other  ground 
could  tbe  "  apcliieoktry."  which  we.  have  found  almost  uuiversal. 
be  maintained  for  a  moment.  Now  Ronsard,  though  he  dwells 
B^aiii  and  again  on  tbe  necessity  of  study,  begins  wiUi  an 
apolog}-  for  writing  an  Art  of  Poetry  ai  all.  He  lias  had, 
he  says  modestly,  some  experience  and  practice,  and  ho  will 
do  his  best  to  give  his  correspondent  *  the  benefit  thereof.  But 
poesy  is  plvs  mailal  que  traditi/,  which  we  may  translate  "  more 
native  to  the  mind  than  communicable  to  it."  He  avcordiugly 
converts  (with  an  agreeable  twist)  the  stock  invocation  to  the 
Muses  into  a  real  prayer  for  ibis  mental  emlowraeut,  and  with 
equal  iogenuity  frcdheua  up  tlie  stale  cli<Jt^i  about  the  diviuity 


'  la   td.    at  YmKimUa  (lup.   (A.), 
zsnii.  tf, 
•  Md.  n't.  viL  S17-3S7 


>  AtphoDM  IHlUw,  AbW  of  Hmim- 
Oomb«  la  Savoy. 
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^  Ancieat  poets,  and  about  th«  Mtises  refusing  to  lod^  save 

U  A  virluous  and  pious  mind.     Therefore,  too,  study  of  these 

fonoer    favourites  of   poetry   is    requisite.      fiuC    from    these 

[pneralittes  he  plunt^es  straight  into  exbremely  mioute  details. 

[Greek,  Latin,  and  Freuch — it  is  probable  that  he  does  uoC 

entjoa  ItaliaD  because  his  correspotident,  Delbjtne,  waa  of 

Italian  eitraction-^ure  to  he  carefully  studied  as  laugaages. 

The  rules  of  French  prosody — iuuong  which  is  here  for  the  first 

time  authoritatively  included  the*  ulteruatiou  of  mu»ciiliiie  and 

fetoinine  rhymes — are  to  be  carefully  observed,  and  «  la  to  be 

always  elided  liefore  a  vnwel.     It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that 

fionsard  uses  "ausura  "  for  "elisiou."  a  catachreais  in  which  he 

bad  followers,  and  which  even  affected  I>rydea.     Greek  and 

Soman  prop«r  names  are,  where  possible,  to  be  Erenchified  in 

termiaation.    "  The  old  worda  of  our  romances"  (this  is  of  the 

first  iuiportauce)  are  not  to  be  ejected,  but  to  be  chosen  with 

Care  and  prudencv.     Terms  of  ait  and  t«cbutcal  similes  are  to 

be  sought  uuc  with  extreme  ditigvnce,  so  as  to  supply  life  and 

Uerve  to  the  book.     Dialect-words  may  be  used  at  need ;  the 

example  of  the  Greeks  being  invoked  here — perhaps  a  little 

k^asbly.     lavention,  says  Boosard,  is  the  working  of  the  lun^n- 

Cktion ;  but  he  seems  still  inclined  to  the  old  limitation  of  this 

vrord  to  the  retailing  of  ioiages,  and  reprobates  more  strongly 

t.hati  is  perhaps  necessary  or  desirable  c«s  inventions /anbutigiie$ 

eX  Tn^tamMiqws  ^i  nt  le  rapportent  rwn  plus  Vwnc  &  fav4rt 

^te  lea  amtgts  ttUretovp^s  dts  /ritUtiques.     There  is  to  be  first 

of  all  (note  the  Frenchman)  Order  and  Dispositioa  in  poetical 

devices. 

This  order  and  ibis  disposition  are  to  be  secured  by  a  happy 
DBture  in  the  first  placu,  and  by  n  careful  atudy  of  good  models 
in  the  eecond.  Amon^  these  good  models,  "those  who  have 
illustrated  our  language  in  the  \&si  ttfteen  yean"  (ie.,  since  the 
JMfem*)  are  to  be  counted  in  ;  and  (this  was  added  later)  foruign 
modem  langaagea  are  also  to  be  cHnifully  studied  for  the  euricb- 
ing  of  the  mother  tongue.  "  Ktocution  "  is  nothing  else  than 
"  a  propriety  and  splendour  of  words  well  choeen,  and  oma- 
meuli-d  with  grave  and  short  sentences,  which  make  verses 
ahiue,  like  aa  do  precious  stoues,  well  mounted,  the  fingen  of 
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some  great  8«ij;mor."'  The  vocabulary  must  be  copious  aad 
coDiposed  of  well-sifted  words,  with  plentiful  description  and 
comparison,  moulded  specially  ou  Homer.  The  common  form 
of  "  great "  poem-making  follows,  wiih  reference  to  Aristotle  u 
veil  OS  Horace,  with  caution  against  trite  aud  otiose  epitJieU, 
BgaioHt  epithet-striugs  i^  i'lliUiotnf,  but  with  a  ntrang  praiae  of 
tho  mot  propre.  Bhfme  is  trented  rather  brietly;  and  tiien 
Konsard  drops  to  minuti*  of  e's  and  h\  discusses  Alexandrines 
(which,  in  a  later  edition,  he  aays  he  Bht^uld  have  employed 
in  the  Frandade  hot  for  powerful  comruaud)  nad  "common  " 
(decasyllabic)  verse,  and  others,  passes  lo  some  grammatical  aud 
oribo>!rapliica]  cautioiis.  and  ends  with  the  promise,  unluckily 
ucver  (ultilled,  of  a  longer  Poetic  some  day. 

It  mny  have  been  in  part  payment  of  thia  promise  that  he 
wrote  the  Prefatory  matter  to  the  Franeiade*  This,  which,  aa 
Thf  Pr*lftco»  "  stands  in  the  modern  editions,  is  triform,  consists 
to  th«  of  a  short  Preface  (or  Am  Lectewr)  in  prose,  from  the 

Frmncude.  maater's  own  hiiiid,  to  thi;  urigiuHl  edition  ;  of  a  \'erse 
exordium,  or  rather  Iiitrodnction,  separntc  from  the  poem  proper ; 
and,  between  tbe  two,  of  a  second  Preface  or  Trtatise  on  ff«rote 
jpfxtry  of  some  length,  which  we  have,  not  as  it  left  the  auUior's 
pen,  bat  arranged  and  revised  (it  is  said  under  his  direction)  by 
Claude  Binet.  The  critical  interest  of  tlie  verse  Proem  lies  in 
the  enthusiastic  giorilication  of  Homer  and  Virgil  (who  have 
shown  the  whole  secret  of  epic-writing,  and  whose  work  the 
author  bids  his  own  "adore  on  its  knees"),  and  in  a  spirited 
reissue  of  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  PUiade  that  French 
is  a  fertile  soil,  all  overgrown  and  nntilled.  which  must  bo 
brought  under  cultivation  by  the  unsparing  labour  of  po«t« 
and  scholars. 

The  first  Preface  bcsjins  with  the  time-honoured  comparison, 
or  contrast,  between  History  and  Poetry,  as  dealing,  the  one 
with  verity,  the  other  with  verisimilitude.  Hence  Ronsard 
strikes  off  to  set  Homer  and  Virgil  far  above  all  others,  and  to 

I  "  Jewell  fiv*  viatAt.  lung 

That  riii  (.be  itrvtcli*!!  tur(4ng«Er  of  all  tima 
Sp*rklfl  for  ever," 

— Tknshon.  TUPriiKtu. 

*  Ed.  tit.  lii.  :-3«. 
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Gk  a  stigma  oa  Ariosto  as  preaeDung  a  body  haiidsouic  enoug'h 
in  membem,  but  so  counterfeit  and  iiionstroUR  as  a  wliole  that 
it  is  like  an  QQwhoIesome  dream.  He  has  evidently  on  his 
mind  the  objectionH,  perhaps  of  the  ancients,  perhaps  of  some 
Italians,  to  the  ooiohination  of  historical  poetry,  and  cndouvours 
to  ui(.-et  the  objection  that  ha  comes  nearer  to  actunl  history 
"than  Virgilian  art  permita"  by  the  rather  perilous  excuse 

.that  Yirgil  only  lived  under  a  second  emperor,  while  he  himself 
Uvea  under  the  succeasor  of  a  \oiin  line  of  kiogs,  and  that 
Charles  our  Lord  and  KiD>{  insistied  on  no  invidious  preference 
being  shown  to  some  of  hia  ancestors  over  the  others.  Indeed 
Boosard  is  loo  typical  a  Frenchman  for  a  seuse  of  humour  to 
be  exactly  hia  strong  poiot. 

VLo  then  prooecda  to  name,  as  his  example,  rather  "  the  naWe 
facility  of  Homer  than  the  curious  diligence  of  Virgil":  though 
he  ventares  to  reprehend  some  excess  of  improbability  in  the 
scheme  and  details  of  the  Jliad.  and  ends  with  some  particulare 
of  apology  and  explanatioD,     The  moat  curious  of  tlieai:  are  a 

[passage  giving  reasons  (by  no  means  in  strict  accordance  with 

Bifae  seoteoce  rsferred  to  above)  for  rejecting  tlie  Alexandrine  in 
f*Tour  of  the  dccusyllable,  and  a  palhuLic  appeal  to  the  reader 
twt  to  read  his  poem  like  ao  olhciaJ  doctiuient,'  but  to  aooom- 

|jBodale  his  voice  to  its  passion,  and  especially  to  raise  that  voice 
whenever  he  comes  to  a  mark  of  exclamation. 

The  Hvcund,  later,  longer,  and>  as  we  have  said,  not  quite 
authentic.  Preface,  addressed  to  the   L^icur  Ajirtntif^  is    n 

fdisooarse  on   the  Heroic   Poem   in  general;   and  as  such  is 
DDsible   for  the  apeciniens  of  the   kind  with  which   tbo 

''mxt  century  was  troubled  in  France,  if  not  for  those  from 
the  fffnriade  dowuwards,  which  serve  as  even  less  cheer- 
fnl    ornaments    to    the    French   literature  of   the  eighteenth. 

:Ve  have  seen  already  how  carefulness  and  trouble  about 
this  thiog  bad  been  gatheiiog    and   growing  in  Italy,  and 

.bow  it  was,  in  Itonsard's  own  (iayx.  causing  the  Storm  aMut 
the  OenuaUmme.  The  "  Maiouotnlry  "  which  France  sliared 
with  ItaJy  led   to  it  directly;    and  even  the  championship 

>  PImUMi  A  la  Ja^uH  cTtiiM  talnnK,  an  At  fw^ftiM  Uttrt*  ntyattr,  ^ue  4'um  poimt 
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of  Homer  (as  in  Ronsard'»  owd  case) —  die  attempt  to 
establish  two  kings  of  the  Rpic  Brentford  —  vaa  certain  to 
conduce  to  it  Ronsard  hiDiself,  however,  does  not  at  first 
attempt  the  general  <(uestion;  indeed  it  is  httrdly  possible  to 
drxw  nttvntioQ  too  oftoti  to  the  far  grcat«r  ubstinoiice  from 
general  nad  doductivo  consideration  vhich  nt  this  time  cJiar- 
acterises  the  French  critics,  fts  compared  with  the  Italians,  i 
He  begins  vdtb  a  fresh  attack  (not  quite  in  tlie  best  fftith,  if 
his  own  latflr  remarlss  be  pressed,  aa  perhaps  tbey  nwid  not 
be)  on  the  Alexandrine;  and.  by  a  defleclioD  more  natural 
iu  the  orij^iual  than  iL  appears  in  a  summary,  goes  off  to  a 
pau^yric  ol  periphruais,  whicli  again  was  only  too  docikljr 
received  by  his  sucocsaon  of  alt  schools  for  the  next  two 
centuries  in  Franca  His  examples  are  taken  froui  Virgil — 
indeed  the  earlier  part  of  this  Freface,  at  nay  rate,  is  as  cutbusi- 
astically  Virgiliaa  as  Scaliger  himself  could  desire.  Then  he 
puts  strt^s  oncu  more  oa  tliv  signiBcant  upithet,  lays  down 
ohit^  the  delightfully  arbitrary  dictum  that,  as  the  anity  of 
drama  is  the  revolution  of  a  day.  so  the  unity  of  at  least  a 
war-epic  is  the  revolution  of  a  year,  dwells  largely  on  his 
favourite  distinction  between  the  poet  and  the  versi&er.  which 
be  justifies  (not  too  well)  by  iiisUlint;  on  artful  variations  of 
the  narrative  by  speeches,  dreams,  prophecies,  pictures.' 
anguties,  fantastic  visigus,  and  appoaraocv^  of  gods  and 
damODS.  All  this  time  we  have  heard  nulhiiig  of  Huoivr, 
and  indeed  have  rend  nearly  half  a  score  pi^es  before  his 
name  occurs  as  furnishiiij,'  Virgil  with  some  of  his  facts  and 
personages,  just  as  he  had  dravm  bis  own  from  older  stories, 
"comme  nous  faisoos  des  conbes  de  Lancelot,  de  Tristan,  de 
Gaiivain,ct  d'Artus.'*  a  passage  to  he  noted.  The  dozen  or  eo 
which  remain  are  oddly  occupied  by  a  aort  of  jumble  of  notes 
and  hints  to  the  epic  poet,  remindiuj^  one  of  that  valuable  paper 
of  advice  which  Sir  John  Hawkins  sent  to  Captain  Amyas 
Leigh,  on  "all  points  from  the  mounting  of  ordnance  to  the  n<«e 
of  vitriol  and  limmons  ayaiust  Uie  scurvy."  He  must  dtsscribe 
splendid  palaces  and  grouuda,  irscv  heroes  and  heroines  to 
gods  and  nymphs,  dress    them    handsomely,  wound  them  iu 
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the  right  places,^  not  invent  too  much,  allow  hluiaeU  enjatnlc- 
■wTttmi  aod  hiatus,  use  plentiful  compnri.ioim  atid  temi.s  of  art, 
do  things  handsomely  in  general,  hoil  his  very  kettles  with  a 
Homeric  aHlatus,*  be  thoroughly  careful  ahout  study,  but,  above 
alt,  atbcnd  to  diction,  as  to  which  thu  cautions  and  licences  of 
the  Ain^g^ttre  repeated  in  fuller  form,  with  a  Hpeutal  injuucLion 
Dot  to  Ciceronianise  idly,  but  to /aire  un  Itxieon  dts  vuih  mots 
tTArtM,  df  lAinrflof.  ft  <ft  Gavvain. 

KoDsard  will  aecessarily  give  U6  text  for  remark  oa  the 

criticiam  of  the  PWiade  in  the  Interchapter  following  this  Book. 

Hi*  criikai  But  we  must  say  a  little  of  his  critical  attitude  here. 

y"^'-         That  it  is  of  more  iuterest  than  positive  importance 

caoDOt  easily  be  denied.     Not  only  for  our  purpose,  but  for  ita 

kown,  it  is  injured  by  the  very  sincerity,  practicalness,  and  com- 

'  inoD-sease  of  the  writer's  purpose  and  view,     He  clearly  does 

Dot  regard  the  past  of  French  literature  with  quite  auch  a 

petuUntcontempt  as  that  of  Pelletier  and  Du  BeUay.     But  he 

w  even  more  .steadily  and  thoroughly  convinced  that  something 

better  can,  should,  and  shall  be  done:  and  it  19  on  tho  doing  of 

this,  by  himself  and  others,  that  all  his  thoughts  are  fixed.    He 

doce  not  give  himself  l!ie  time — he  does  not,  it  is  evident,  think 

it  in  the  least  worth  while — to  take  a  critical  survey  of  the  past 

in  any  detail,  or  with  any  general  grouping.     'It  la  enough  for 

him  that  Homer  and  Virgil  are  of  the  greatest,  aiid  that  their 

work  is  also  of  the  greatest ;  and  he  wishes  Freucbuicn  to  go  and 

do  likewise.     He  almost,  if  not  altogether,  accepts  the  end  aa  a 

datum;  and  is  only  iruuhled  about  the  means.     In  regard  to 

wcae  of  these  means  bis  doctrine,  though  somewhat  oiuloyanS 

and  even  inconsistent,  is  surprisingly  sound  uu<l  original.     If 

part  of  it  was  accepted  with  advantage  by  his  onuntrymeo  in 

the  centuries  which  followed,  other  parts  were  discorded  and 

Delected,  willi  an  almunt  incalculably  diaastrons  result.     That 

"lexicon  of  the  old  words  of  Laiuxiot  and  Ah%s"  would  have 

aaved  French  frwH  the  drab  smug  insigniticaucuof  ita  eighteenth- 


'  Odil  ui  then  things  tosy  mpdi, 
th*}'  MV  not  f ml  born  j  oita  of  an  idle 
bfalnrUD.  Runurd  Ktixallf  mj«  them, 
though  i>L  greaUr  l«aicth.  See  p^  'J», 
"Si  hi  ttHa /oirt  •lounV  tvT-}e-<hainp 


qu^l'14  tapilaiitt,  U  le  fatd  naivfr  ah 
£tui  noWof  Iina  4m  MfJM,  f»«iif  U 
ivrrcuu,  U  ettur,  l»  ff^rjt,"  Sft,  Ac; 
imd.  p.  W.  "Oaf   t'a  fiiU  AmhAiV  ib 
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centnrj  garb ;  those  cautions  alxiut  enjavibfmtni  and  tbe  like 
might  almost  have  done  for  France  what  Spenser  and  Shake- 
speare did  for  England. 

Bui  this  com  punitive  indcpcudviicu  to  some  poiata  was — 
probably  from  thv  want  of  that  real  historical  honieontality  o{  | 
view  which,  of  all  the  sixteenth- century  critics,  Cinthio,  Cas- 
telvetro,  and  Fatrtzzi  alone  seem  in  various  degrees  to  have] 
attained — accompanied  by  a  singular  servility  and  conven- 
tionality in  others.  "Why.  0  Prince  of  Poet«!"  one  feels  in- 
clined to  say.  "  with  all  reverence  to  your  groy  and  laurelled, 
head — why  sbould  we  tronbte  ourselves  about  peirttibTtt  insMes 
eontre  U  dot  d'Kne  muraille,  d  de9  harjiim,  it  princtpatemtnt  d<t 
boveiiers  because  one  very  great  poet  found  them  useful  to  pro- 1 
duce  historical  efTects  nearly  tliree  thousand  years  ago,  and 
another  mucli  lesser  poet  chose  to  imitate  him  slavishly  some 
thousand  years  later  ?  Why  ehould  we  do  it,  even  supposii^ 
the  two  poets  to  be  on  a  level  ?  Very  likely  Homer's  warrior* 
had  painted  or  graven  bucklers.  We  have  not.  Arthur's 
kaights  had  not — at  least  the  paintings  (assuming  them  to  be 
armorial)  were  quite  different.  Why  should  we  have  the 
'  monstrous  language  of  horses  wounded  to  death '7  Why  thia 
childish  limitation  in  imitation  ?  Handsome  dresses  are  admir- 
able things:  but  why  must  we  be  limited  to  lion-skiaa  and 
pauther-skins  and  b(.>ar8kiDs  for  the  material  ?  If  we  have  got 
to  make  a  ca.uMroa  boil,  let  it  double  double,  boil  and  bubble 
by  all  means:  but  suppose  wo  don't  wane  to  boil  it  *"  To  all 
this  we  not  only  get  no  answer  from  Itoasard  ;  but  in  his  critical 
writing  (not,  as  we  have  said,  extensive  nor  always  outwardly 
oouaistent.  but  thoroughly  uniform  in  spirit)  we  Bad  no  trace  of 
any  such  aporia  ever  liaviug  presented  itself  to  his  miud.  They 
did  these  things  and  produced  good  effects :  let  us  do  Ihem  that 
we  may  produce  good.  It  seeins  a  "  good  old  rule  "  enough : 
yet  perhapa  it  ia  "a  simple  plan"  also  in  more  senaea  than 
one. 

Good  or  bad,  complete  or  iucouiplelv,  thia  criticism  is  the 
very  soul  of  the  PUiauU.      Its  playwrights,  such  as  On^vin* 


'  In  the  Prrftlory  rHnenume  tn  hi* 
Mori  it  OUa/r  il&62|.     Ht  SzUU  Am- 


bnllo  nod   Huracc,  tint  don  not  like 
Seneoa. 
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ud  Jean  de  la  Taille/  followed  Italian  practiop  lu  prefixing 

arguEDentative  discussions  to  their  plays — reSeciing 

'  on  the  mediaeval  drama,  coinpariug,  io  modest  or 

aoyaoi  spirit,  their  own  work  to  that  of  the  aticieiits,  and  the  like. 

'A  section  of  the  school  (as  vim  ttlmost  unnvoidftble,  deepito  the 

"Ko-Surrendcr"  resistascc  which  French  as  a  langangc  oppoB«8 

u>  the  prooeediog)  tried  classical  metres  after  the  principles  of 

Tolomei :  and  Jacques  de  la  Taille,  tlie  brother  of  Jean,  a  poeb 

lad  dramntist  ol  fantaetic  but  distinct  ability,  wrot«  a  tractate' 

in  defence  of  them.    They  made  eloaer  and  closer  approxima- 

lioas  to  the  absolute  Trinity  of  Unities:  and  though  Uu  Bellay 

iu  his  youthful  fervour  had  comniitied  himself  to  a  oot  uun'iee 

aotiiiomianiaiit,  they  more  tod  more  showed  tliemselvea  as  the 

true  ancestors  of  the  neo-classic  schnol,  by  framing  and  insisting 

oa  "  nilesu"    The  great  men  of  letters  who  were  more  or  less 

uoattochcd,  but  well-willing  irregulars  of  the  school,  auch  as 

Pasquieruud  Montaigne,  Wstow,  iu  their  difTercnt  ways,  incrous- 

lug  attention  on  literar}'  criticism  snd  literarj'  history.     And, 

J  ust  before  and  after  the  junction  of  the  centuries,  when  the 

^4iaeU  proper  bad  set,  and  its  iuflaeace  was  about  to  wane 

Iwfore  the  narrow  and  arbitrary  classtciBm  of  Malherhe  on  the 

one  band,  and  the  rococo- picaresque  of  the  Spanish  school  oa 

lihe  other,  there  appeared  two  formal  Aris  of  Pottry,  the  one  the 

oomplet«  aad  final  code  of  FU'iadc  I'oL-tic,  the  other  a  rather 

l^ybrid  and  oondescript  product,  chequering  itonsardiam  with  a 

^ood  deal  of  Italian  matter. 

T)it4  laat^*  the  earlier  to  appear,  in  1598,  had  for  author  Pierre 

«ie  Laudun,  sonaetiracs  spoken  of,  from  n  sc-ignory  uf  his,  as  de 

PierFtda   Laudun  d'AiguIiers.     It  is  in  proeo.  and  il«  author, 

^**^*^     who  is  roundly  described  by  Herr  Kticktasehel  as  a 

"■  copyist  ol  the  purest  water,"  divereitiea  his  borrowings  from 

Sibilett  BoDsard,  and  Felletier  on  the  one  hand,  from  Scaliger 


'  Is    tlw    pi«bito«T  nuttter    of    bia 

Um  natlT*  druu.  o^wdklly  the  Hat- 
■lUie*,  *imI  I^Lnki  bighly  ol  Soqik*. 
^   La    Maniirt  d<  /airt  da   >vt<   tn 

Pnnpii*  wmmi  en  iirtt  d  m  Lalii\, 
Pmi*.  1S7B.    That  k  k  UMful  kUttMt 


et  llLUInRackUwIiol.ofi.nL.pp.  Sa-27. 
•  i'ort  /"iklij-iu  fnmfaii,  P>ru, 
1606.  Thin,  lik«  fttmiat  *ll  Uia  vi.ri» 
aoUeW  in  thu  <h*iiUr,  tn  bul*  littl* 
book,  odd  iv  «<>utpBr«  wiUi  tti«  ahm^ 
paukad  lt«li*n  iiuarto*.  But  it  u 
longar  thaa  meat  of  it*  foUuwi. 
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and  "Vitupcnuii"  on  tl»e  other,  with  plentiful  examples  from 
his  own  work;  for  he  hod  followed  one  greater  man  with  a 
Franciadr  and  ant«-<iated  another  with  a  Horace.  I  cannot 
enter  any  strong  protest  against  the  hard  words  (not  coiiUnod  to 
those  alroad]!'  cjuoted)  which  his  Geruiun  critic  bestows  on  him.* 
His  real  inlercsl  is  purely  that  of  symptom  aiid  tendency,  in 
which  respect  he  shows  a  rather  odd  but  not  imtnsiracttTe 
mixture.  On  ooe  side  he  rejects  tlie  Konsardisiag  coinage 
of  words  and  adoption  of  dialect  forms,  with  other  PUiade 
traits.  On  another  he  shows  himself  recalcitrant  to  the  coming 
classicasiiy  by  declaring  tliat  "  we  are  not  bound  by  their 
laws" — eg.,  in  regard  to  the  number  of  act«.  Oo  u  third  wq 
find  him  emphoBising  this  attitude  into  an  ab«olut«  refiuulfl 
of  the  Unity  of  Time,  against  which  he  eays  almost  nil  the 
obvious  and  sensible  things,  in  a  fashion  to  some  extent  re- 
deemiiii;  what  is  on  the  whole  the  work  of  a  not  very  in-! 
telligont  bookmaker, 

Vftuquelin  de  la  Fresnayc  has  not  this  sudden  cry  of  the  voice  j 
in  Uie  desert :  but  his  Art  PoiCique  is,  as  a  whole,  a  book  of ' 

ram^velindt  infinitely  greater  interest  and  value  than  Laudun's. 

la  Fraiutyt.  Vauquelin  was  a  gentleman  and  lawver  of  Nor- 
mandy, who,  bom  at  the  ehdteau  whence  he  took  his  name,  near 
Falaise,  fought,  amused  himself,  loved  the  country  and  its 
sports,  became  Freeident  at  Caen,  and  wrote  verses  of  no  small 
merit  iu  various  kinds.  His  Art  Poitv/ur  was  more  than  thirty 
years  on  the  stocks:  and  having  had  its  keel  laid  in  1S74.  when 
the  Pl^-dt,  though  a  quarter  of  a  century  old,  was  still  in 
full  UouriBliing,  did  Dot  gel  launched  till  1605,  when  «  new  age 
had  begun  in  more  tlian  chronological  laahion.  It  isacomposi- 
tioD  of  considerable  bulk,  consisting  of  three  books,  each  M 
running  to  rather  under  twelve  hundred  lines.  Either  of  ■ 
deliberation,  or  &«  a  result  of  intermittent  attention  during  tbe 
time  in  which  it  was  a-prepariug,  Vauquelin  ajxanged  it  (or  ■ 
ffldled  to  arrange  it)  iu  most  admired  disorder.  The  precisians 
of  the  next  age  would  have  been  horrified  at  the  promiscuous 
cliarncter  of  its  oheervatioas  ;  and  some  would  have  been  gmti>- 


'  Some  Abatrtnont,  hoti-vver.  mttj  ba 
claimed,  if  ouly  uu   tlio  i;n)iiiid   thftt 


Lauilun   in   nluolutcljr   nouiiil    o-ti    tb»  j 
vonuoulu-  (jueatUio. 
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fal  to  its  Ut«et  editor '  if,  in  addition  to,  or  instcud  of,  part  of  the 
elaborate  and  veiy  valuable  appnraiiu  eHtims  of  various  kinds 
which  he  has  given,  he  had  prefixed  an  argumeDb,  As  it  is,  we 
musb  mak«  one:  (or  the  book,  if  not  one  of  our  very  greatest 
poiiU«  <lf  rfpirt-.  is  yet  such  a  poiut. 

After  a  proae  address  to  the  Reader,  coutaiuiug  a  ratiier 
toQching  reference  to  the  fli[;bt  of  time  and  the  change  of 
AnatvM  o/"  P"'"l'c  opiuion  since  he  had  begun  his  work,  to 
Am  Art  the  cares  of  Ufc,  mid  tin;  troubles  of  the  realm,  and 
™V^^-  the  death  of  old  friends — he  begins  with  the  proper 
invocation.  Im mediately  after  he  gives,  as  has  been  justly 
obwrved,  a  warning  note  by  an  elaborate  simile  -  description 
of  Poe«y  as  an  ordered  garden,  with  beds  and  paths  and  hedgee, 
wherein  if  any  rude  boy  should  iranjple  on  the  beds,  desert  the 
paths,  and  break  down  tlie  esiwlters,  the  gardener  would 
assuredly  make  injurioua  obaervatious  to  him,  and  drive  him 
out — the  Gai-dener  being  further  idetitilied  as  no  leas  a  person 
thai)  the  Divinity.  This  eoniparisoii  would  of  itself  show  that 
Yauqaelin  aims  at  no  arruguut  originality  ;  but  hu  is  yet  more 
explicit.  His  four  guides  arc  If  fiU  de  Nimmaelu  (Aristotle,  of 
course ;  but  note  how  Ronsnrd's  fatal  counsel  of  periphrasis  has 
already  sunk,  never  to  be  quite  extracted,  into  the  Frendi 
mind  ^,  the  "harper  of  Calabria"  (Horace),  Vida,  and  Min- 
turna*  liut  In-  h»rdly  apologises  for  writiug  in  Prencli.  Then, 
borrowing  from  Cleanthes,  through  Seucea,  tlio  old  comparison 
of  veise  to  "a  trumpet  which  adds  power  to  the  voice,"  he 
passes  rum  nne  Dia — with  abundant  indulgence  in  mythology — 
to  the  exalutiou  of  Number  and  Harmony  at  large,  and  to 
theorising  in  the  Imitation  of  Nature.  He  holds  high  the 
banner  of  the  Ronsardian  uuificaiiou    of   Arts;   and    while 


*  M.     Palliauev,    U>    wbow     klnadj: 

citvil  ditioD  tlw  ntfnnaoe*  folloniiag 
are  node. 

'  1  mgne  vith  llr8i>iiiKun  {[>>  1S7) 
■ad  itb^TVV  with  M.  tVlIuBivr  (p, 
xLiriiiJ  in  tbiokiog  th*t  thurefurmo* 
to  MtDWrDO  b  quite  aKJouH.  Th* 
PWneb  editor,  ip3»eii.  ipeaki  of  Hin- 
timk>  rfttfcer  eddlf,  coui>Iint;  Uim  niili 
Tkk  M  "im  itttx  pwtfi  ItAlioon,"  ui4 

TOL.  n. 


MjiDg tlut both  "ii»  fiMtquarvciiAalMr 
lo*  prftxptee  dea  ftadmo,"  whicb  VkU- 
(jUDlin  (idI;  mjh  ni  Vid*.  Thw  b  of 
aorv  llimii  iloulitful  jiutiM  «■  to  Hto- 
tilni«,    KUt]    wlir  vail    him    a  "po«t"f 

He  Buy  have  nrilLeo  in  T«nc  on  other 
oooMiona,  for  ikU^il  I  know,  but  tu4  two 
Pattie*  at*  •*  uiiquMt!uDiib)f  b  pro** 
u  VidA'a  (MIC  i*  iu  Tenci 
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insistiag  that  even  the  ugly  may  he  mado  iutcresting.  if  nottl 
beautiful,  in  the  imitation  of  it,  repeau  the  old  cautious  about 
incuiisistent  aud  too  fantastic  admixture  of  imagery.  Among 
other  followingB  of  Ronaeu'il  we  note  the  canieal  advioe  to 
cultivate  stAtel)'  descriptions  nnd  abundant  oninnieut.  But  he 
does  not  omit — though  it  must  bu  allowed  ho  (lat»  cot  observe 
it  over  strictly  himself — the  caution  to  keep  the  thread, 

"SI  tu  faia  un  Sonuet,  ou  •!  tu  fala  une  Od«." 

The  praise  of  order  aud  consistency  gives  place  to  remarks  i 
diction  which  rei>eat  the  Bousardiet  canons  and  cautions,  aod 
7**4  fmt  ^  A  fa§hioiiable  coiiteoipt  (to  be  taken  up  later,  as 
Soot.  B,]  n]uc]]  elsB  was,  by  the  thankless  Neo-CIaesics)  of 
Anagrams  and  Acrosticd.  The  usual  twinning  of  Homer  and 
Virgil  is  succeydt-il  by  refer^uee  to  some  other  classics ;  and  for 
a  Cimo  VuuqiiL-liii  eoeins  to  be  confiuing  hiuisvlf  (in  so  far  as  his 
exputiatory  niuimer  ever  admits  coiitinemeuC)  to  the  owvrage 
hiroique,  wlieuce  he  turns  to  other  kinds,  and  the  verse-fonos 
suitable  for  them.  He  repeat«  Da  Bellay's  curse  on  baUads  and 
rondeau}  and  passus  liki;  him  to  a  special  enlogy  of  the  Sonnet, 
in  which  (aa  Du  Bellay  was  not  able  to  do)  lie  is  able  now  to 
produce  a  stately  list  of  French  praciitiouers.  Tliis  part  of  the 
Book,  a  liicle  after  ita  oiiddte,  is  full  of  literary  history  and 
allusion,  the  latter  touching  foreign  languages  aud  lil«mtures  as 
well  as  Freudi.  And  the  rest  of  it  is  occupied  with  a  fresh  and 
rather  disorderly  account  of  styles  and  kinds,  with  t)ie  verse 
and  dicltoii  proper  tu  each,  ending  up  with  a  curiouBnmplifioatioQ 
of  Quintilian's  story  =  about  Apvlivs  aud  Antij^onus,  the  mc 
of  which  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  Midic  tvtissiTMts  ibis. 

The  Second  Book  also  ban  ita  due  invocations  to  the  Ml 
and  the  King:  aud  VauijueliQ  divagates,  in  his  amiable  way,' 
for  some  hmidrcd  liucs  before  he  settles  down   to 
paraphrase   Horace's    waminp    about    the    senptor 
eydictu,  and  to  f;ive,  as  examples  of  exordium,  not  merely  a 


TheBtecmd. 


^  OtU  noy  la  BoUade,  Me  m#^  It 

*  /rwC  Orat.,  IL  IJff.  13.  Tb«  Ul«c- 
dote  in  Quintiliui  t*  ver?  ■itn])lo: 
ApdtM  puitiU  ADtlf;onu4  in  proflla  lu 


liiil«  A  loat  cfCL  Vnuquetin  (mi  un- 
cvrUin  kuUioTit;]  ai]iaDcli  tliia  liit«  • 
lung  «t<>r7  of  a  competition  b«t««Hi 
Polrjinolu*.  Scopu,  BuJ  INixleit. 
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refashioning  in  Alexandriaes  of  tlie  openiug  of  Itoitsard'a 
Pranciadr,,  bnt  a  long  extract  from  his  own  projected  epic  of  the 
Isroffiiie.  But  119  soon  ns  he  hn.t  done  tinn  (to  tho  extent,  it  is 
true,  «(  some  fifty  lines)  he  affects  shame  nt  quoting  hiniwlt, 
and  bidti  the  poet  swim  in  the  Grei^lc  and  I<atin  sea,  e:ipectallj 
io  Virgil.  Ill  fact,  Vaiiqutflin  is  much  more  of  n  Virgil- 
worshipper  thftn  itonstirc),  and  almost  as  much  as  VidA,  if  not  as 
Scnliger;  and  it  u  ciinous  to  nee  in  his  work  that  unconquer- 
able, and  as  it  were  magnetic,  repulsion  from  the  greater  poetry 
of  Homer,  and  attractioa  towards  the  leaser  verse  of  Virj[il,  which 
more  and  more  shows  itself,  from  the  start  of  the  Renaissance 
to  the  finish  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Althoufj-h  he  s^ain  and 
again  diverges  to  the  pro^c  Epic  (with  the  uhiiuI  example  of 
Heliodorns  and  the  ^thiopicay,  to  the  artificial  epic  unity  of  a 
year  (whidi  he  doubtlesa  took,  after  Bon.>)nrd,  from  Mintumo). 
and  BO  forth,  he  as  constantly  returns  to  Virgit,  describing  him 
in  one  place  plumply  as  "second  to  Homer  in  age,  but  first 
in  ninlc." 

Thcu  he  reverts  to  his  Uoraco,  and,  not  forgetting  a  hint  to 
the  poet  (one  frequent  with  him)  that  he  had  better  take  French 
and  Christian  suhjecU  such  as  the  crusade  of  St  Louis,  he 
dilatea  largely  the  famous  clauses  of  his  model  ou  keeping 
the  type  of  age  and  youth.  &c.  This  leads  him  naturally  to  the 
subject  of  drama,  ou  which  he  is,  of  course,  severely  Horatiao ; 
especially  in  regard  to  messengers  and  the  avoidance  of  awk* 
ward  tilings  00  the  stagfi.  He  has  the  PMade  drama,  t^>o, 
before  him  as  he  writes ;  extols  the  Chorua,  and  again  does  not 
forget  hia  hiuta  of  ChrUtian  subjects.  But  in  the  sequel  he 
leaves  his  ancient  nuthontics,  and  their  severer  ta»les,  rathur 
on  one  side,  in  onlor  to  dwelt  nt  ^rent  leugcJt  on  the  accessories 
of  the  stage — mnsic,  miV-wi-sflr'n/,  &c.,  witli  11  nnt  nnint^resnng 
reference — like  that  of  Sibilel  (r.  sv}rra)  earlier,  and  possibly 
due  to  it — to  the  moralitiea  of  not  vieia:  Francois,  as  well  as 
a  welcome  to  the  Ballet  and  to  his  native  Vaux-c/e-Vire.  He 
indulges  in  a  warm  eulogy  of  French  as  a  language  passing 
all  the  vulgars  of  Europe,  and  of  French  poetry,  and  then 
bandies  Satire,  a  snbject  iu  which  he  was  an  expert,  and 
which  he  hod  treated  in  a  prose  Jhtcoursf,  joined  to  his  own 
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exercises  ia  Che  kiad.  lie  conaecls  it  with  the  Froveaqal 
Sirwittf,  allows  the  coq-A-VAite  a  sort  of  poor-relationslup,  and  ■ 
dwells  ou  French  lyric  poets  at  some  length,  once  more  com-  ■ 
xaendiDg  Latin  models  and  (in  a  dellectiou,  more  logical  tbou 
some  of  bis,  lo  the  subject  of  iambic  and  othot  metre)  aoiiclu^ 
the  recent  attempts  at  a  ciuantilved  prosodj'.  On  this  8ul>- 
ject  he  prudently  ileclinas  to  conmiit  himself:  posterity  mufit 
decide.  And  the  rest  of  the  Book  agaiu  busies  itself  witli 
various  styles  and  kijids,  the  measures  proper  to  them,  and 
the  authois,  inodero  as  well  as  ancient,  who  have  treated 
them  best. 

These  lucubrations,  however,  disorderly  as  tliey  may  seem, 
contain  numerous  things  of  interest — a  just  remark  on  rhyme 
as  practically  the  equivalent  of  stricter  metrical  arrangement ; 
observations  ou  the  prose  Lancelot.  Ac.,  showing  that  Vauquelin 
was  not  destitute  of  that  knowledge  of  the  older  literature  of 
his  country  which  distinguished  Trance  and  Frenchmen  rather  ■ 
creditably  in  the  Renaissance,  and  to  whicli  we  shall  presently 
return.  Divers  contemporary  authors  are  also  mentioned. 
Gamier  being  singled  out  for  special  (and  well  deserved) 
praise;  and  lliere  is  a  pleosnnt  rcmiuiecvnce  of  the  time 
when 

Nous  piusioDi?  daua  Poiliera  I'Avril  tl«  uotre  rie, 


I 


and,  instead  of  attending  to  the  study  of  the  law,  followed  the 
froUce  of  the  Musea.  Tiie  actual  close  of  the  Second  Boob  ia  a 
neither  uudii;nitied  uor  ill-felt  wail  over  the  sufferings  of  France 
in  the  leligioua  wars,  and  an  expressJou  of  confidence  in  the 
King's  powers  of  liealiug. 

The  Third  Book,  after  the  usual  decorative  beginuings, 
returns  to  Dniuia,  and  takes  up  Comedy,  with  praise  for 
Gr^viu  and  Belleau,  and  a  long  discussion  of  Uie 
nature  aud  varieties  of  the  kind,  including  Tragi- 
comedy, in  which,  naturnlly,  the  Brndamante  of  Oarnier,  the 
only  coosiderahle  example,  is  taken  for  study.  Next  a  turn, 
half  abrupt,  is  made  to  Pastoral ;  and  then  Vauqueliu  returns  to 
bis  favourite  Satire  aud  to  other  forms,  taking  his  texta  from 
Horace.  Vida,  and  bis  own  fancy,  in  a  slightly  bewildeiiag 


I 
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manner,  but  to  some  extent  oarrying  off  ibe  d  propos  de  hoUte  at 
hia  argument  by  htn  s«rene  indifPerenoe  to  it,  and  llie  total 
absence  of  any  awkward  apologies  or  attempts  to  join.  By 
de^TTMS  lie  setUes,  or  seems  to  be  settling,  to  the  general  qiiHft- 
lioDB  (Wbut  is  thf]  end  of  poetry  ?  Instruction  or  Pleasure  ?  »nd 
(be  like),  but  turns  from  tliom  to  ii  long  cntalujjui}  of  the  poets 
of  his  time. 

The  foot*by-foot  following  of  Horace,  which  is  more  notice- 
able than  ever  in  the  last  three  or  four  hundred  lines — with 
the  licence  of  going  off  at  any  tangent  from  floratiau  text^ 
which  Vftuqnelin  also  permits  himself — would  account  for  any 
amount  of  the  desultorine^s  which  is  only  disguised  (if.  indeed, 
it  can  be  said  to  be  disj^uised)  from  the  moat  careless,  in  Horace 
himself,  by  the  brevity  of  his  scale  and  the  brilliancy  of  his 
phrase.  But  we  do  not,  of  courae,  go  to  Vauquelin  for  an  orderly 
treatiiie;  we  ^o  to  him  that  he  may  tell  us  wliat  an  interesting 
and  rotnarkable  division  of  French  mun  of  Letters  knew  of 
criticism  aud  thought  of  literuture. 

His  answer  is  not  the  leas,  but  the  more,  valuable  because  of 
ita  apparent  incoherence,  this  incoherence  being  itself  a  piece  of 
_.  evidence  in  the  case.     The  t'Uiadt,  as  we  have  said 

tion  vf  niore  than  once,  vras  eagerly  critical ;  but  it  had  a 

Pli<ikde  Btrietly  practical  object,  it«  criticism  being  entirely 
subsidiary  nod  preliminary  to  the  desire  of  creation. 
We  meet  here  with  nothing  of  the  rather  fatally  "  di&iuter- 
ested  "  investigation  of  the  Italians.  Even  the  ancients  are 
studied  lees  with  a  view  to  appreciating  their  beauties  tlian 
with  the  doaire  to  steal  their  thunder. 

The  precepts  of  Vunquelin's  four  guides — of  Horace  first  and 
most  ol  all.  of  Aristotle  occasionally,  ol  Vida  pretty  often,  and 
of  Mintumo  ntmnun^unm,  are  all  adjusted  to  this  end.  Inci- 
dentallj,  of  course,  Vauquelin  shows  m  some  general  critical 
views — the  caaonisation  of  Virf;il,  the  adherence  to  the  classical 
Knecan  drama,  the  disconragement  of  medis?val  foncs.  if  not 
itirely  of  mediseval  subjeete  and  laiigiifltie.  But,  directly,  he  is 
the  technicnl  instructor,  not  the  theoretical  critic  His  (rcAn  ifu«, 
with  some  slight  alterations,  is  almost  purely  that  of  Rousanl, 
and  di«plays  the  same   admixture  of  the  classical    tendency 
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which  the  sevviitix-Dth  cvnUiry  took  up  and  hardeoed,  nitb  a 
qnaii-romantic  breadth  and  licence  whicJi  that  ccntuiy  rejected. 
It  is  euy  to  say,  and  not  very  dit&citlt  to  s«e,  that  it  mijiht — 
that  it  actually  did — result  in  a  pmcticH  Uio  promiscuous  ai 
worst,  at  best  a  little  too  eclectic — tliat  French  was  not  ready 
in  point  of  time,  and  perhaps  not  quite  suited  in  point  of  tcm- 
perauieiit.  for  the  bridle  to  be  fluug  too  freely  on  the  neck  rif 
I'ejpisus;  and  that  VauquKliu  is  almost  directly  responsible  for 
inciting  lUe  growth  of  the  wetidt)  at  which  his  fluccessor  Goileau 
Blushed  with  such  a  despernie  hook  eixty  years  later.  It  is 
even  possible  to  say,  on  the  other  side,  that  Bu  Bella/s  quev 
tiouing  of  rulca  olK^etber  wiu,  from  the  Bomoutic  point  of  vt«w. 
aoandcT  than  VauqiiuUn's  provision  of  what  nifty  be  called  cou- 
ditional  licences.  We  ought,  however,  to  look  nt  the  Art 
Foitique  rather  in  the  light  of  what  had  gone  before  its  long- 
<ielayed  appearance  than  of  what  followed — at  the  production 
of  ia59-lG00,  uot  at  that  of  leOO-lGGO.  It  is  in  effect  an 
a  pcstenori  rationalising  and  methodtsidR  of  PUiadt  Poetry. 
This  purttry  is  even  now  uul  much  kuowu  in  England,  and  its 
defects — inoquality,  htiavinoes  at  times,  pedantry,  r  strsuige  and 
almoat  irritating  inability  to  get  the  wiu^js  ijuite  free  save  at 
rare  moments — are  undeniable.  But  there  is  eomething,  in  the 
Art  itself,  of  the  better  qualities  of  its  subjects:  and  to  those 
who  give  tbemselvcs  the  trouble  to  make  their  acquaintance, 
these  eubjccts  have  a  strange  and  a  peculiar  charm,  iu  their 
mixture  of  gravity  and  grace,  of  love  and  lore,  of  paganism  and 
piety,  yea,  of  Classic  aud  Komaiilic  themselves.  The  fudmu.  of 
the  I'Uiadf  is  aletha  as  well  as  eikda,  and  iu  this  handbook  of 
Uie  school  Vauqueliu  liaa  revealed  at  least  some  of  its  secrets. 
Those  who  can  do  this  are  no  contemptible,  and  no  common, 
critics. 

But  though  Vauquelio  thus  aums  up,  in  spirit  as  in  time,  the 
formal  criticism  of  the  Pleiade,  we  have  not  yet  quite  done  with 
OuUitni  ^''^-  '^  ''^  been,  thruughout,  the  practice  of  this 
Tory,  book  to  take  into  consideration  not  only  tnucli  formal 

Fauibii,  *o.  expressions,  but  alao  those  of  men  who,  outside  formal 
rhetoric  or  deliberate  criticL«m,  represent  the  titerory  t«ste  of 
their  time.    The  latter  part  of  the  ii'tendi  sixteenth  century  is 
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not  poor  In  such.  On  tlie  coutniry,  the  interest  io  literature  of 
this  kind  which  it  displays  perhaps  exceeds  that  shown  in  any 
country  of  Kuropt^.  Kvoq  Italy.  dt'Sjjit'e  ics  iiomeufiely  greater 
volume  of  formal  literary  discusaiou  sod  academic  lit«rary  his- 
tory,  falls  short  id  a  certain  int«lli}j«ut  iodepeadeuce  of  cod- 
sideration.  We  might  draw  on  worka  of  many  kitid.%  from  the 
ecceotrio  aud  mainly  grammuticAl  or  typographical  but  ex- 
tremely iiitt-restiuy  Citamjijtfun/  o(  Geoflroy  Tory  (which,  as 
is  well  kiiowu,  coutHJtis  the  original  of  Kabcluis'  Limousio 
scholar)  as  early  a-s  1539 ;  w«  might  without  too  great  straiQ* 
ing  bring  in  Master  Francis  himself,  nud  wc  cannot  juatly 
neglect  the  na.me  of  Claude  Faurhet.  who  almost  deservea  Uiat 
of  Premier  hiatoriao  of  literature  in  Europe.  But,  obeying  that 
Bjrstem  of  representativu  trentrnvnt,  especially  in  the  outlying 
L  dapartmoiitfl,  of  the  subject,  the  necessity  of  which  prows  more 
ent  at  every  chapter  and  almost  every  pa^e  of  this  book,  we 
may  chiefly  deal  with  two  writers,  the  one  almost  as  much  of 
an  antiijnary  and  historian  as  Fauchet,  but  of  greater  literary 
faculty  and  a  pleasauter  stylo ;  the  other  one  of  the  ^reat  miaies 
of  the  world's  tetters,  und,  in  his  own  fitful  fashion,  leferritig  Co 
literature  it«elf  frequently  and  importantly  enough,  To  those 
who  know  anything  of  the  tiuiu  tliia  last  scuteoco  will  hove 
alroady  named,  without  naming,  Etieiiiie  Pasquicr  and  Michel 
de  UoDtaigne. 

The  chapters  of  Fasquier's '  IlfcheixJte«  de  la  Franct,  in  which 
be  deals  with  French  literature,  are  perhaps  the  moet  interesting 
J*«www  ^^  ^®  whole.  He  had  himaelf  been  an  ardent  dis- 
TU  ciple  of  the  PUiadc.  and  a   pleasant  poet,  in  his 

fUofaerobot.   yomljj  na,j  Jq  \i\^  tnaturer  years  he  applied  to  the 

history  of  literature  the  name  untiring  reaearcli  and  sound 
gCNxl  sense  which  made  him  the  first  historical  inquirer,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  mere  chroniclei's,  in  Frnnoc:  It  is  not  entirely 
nnimportant  that,  in  his  pruliminury  remarks  ou  the  subject,  he 
amiouncefl  his  intentiun  of  devoting  his  aeveiith  book  to  French 

■  TU  SftKertha  Uv»  mit  bom  ccm-  fWtw  d'E.  P.  [3  voU. ,  Patu.  IS(&). 

pletel^  rvpriaud,  I  tluak,  kino*  USX  It  ailoDili  from  L  3S0  toiL  1S4,  wtiat 

All  (licir  liMrarj  DMtt«r,  Ito««vBr,  U  folloira  on  ihe  ITnivanitrof  [*>riib«bt; 

'.hduded   to   M.    hfaa    i'tvi^ttn'*  «x-  iu«lf  uct  quite  irrolomit. 

'  llllMwl|  uaeral  kiid  «*U-adIt«>l  (Xurrca 
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Poetry  and  hie  eighth  to  French  language^ — a  pointecl  if  nntn- 

t«olional  expression  of  the  predominaiicc  of  poetry  in  literature 

even  ss  late  as  the  end  of  the  siateeuth  ceotiiry.     His  first 

observatiotis  are  directed  to  the  difference  beiweeu  French  and 

other  luodern  languages  on  the  niie  hand,  mid  ancient  poetry  on 

the  other,  in  the  oiatter  of  rhyme,  which  he  would  derive  ^not 

witlioul  at  least  as  much  jnstiScatioii  of  probability  and  history 

as  other  theorists  can  atloge)  from  the  rlijlhmicul  parallelisms 

of  proso  speech,  at  6ntt  accidentally  sweetened  by  honKeot«!eu- 

ton,  and  then  deliberately  by  rhyme  itself.     He  is  well  aware 

that  the  1anguaj>e  of  the  Franks  must  have  been  Gcnnan  ;  and 

his  theory  of  French  as  couiposed  of  three  languages,  Walloon 

(by  which   he   probably  means  Gallic  or  Celtic),  Latin,  and 

Franlciah,  will  he  more  obnoxious  to  philological  pedants  than 

to  phtlosophicJil  philologiatH.    He  knows  the  monorhyiued  cAatt- 

sons  such  as  Berte  aux  r/roTW  Pitfs,  but  is  disposed  lo  put  tliem 

u II  necessarily  late — nay,  he  tieems  to  think  that  there  was  little 

before  the  thirteenth  century  and  Philip  AugustuB.     Tet  he  is 

not  unaware  of  the  much  greater  auliquity  of  the  decasyllable 

as  compared  with  the  Alexandrine. 

Indeed    Pasquier    has    a    noD   inconsiderable   knowledge    of 

luedia/val    poetry  —  a   knowledge   at   any   rate   extending    far 

„,  ,  beyond  that  of  the  Pliiade  generally,  who  were  as 

//i#  tiuiir-  •'    ,  ..... 

fcrfflf  0/        a  rule  coutcnt  to  recogmse,  with  a  certam  tolem- 

Mtr  yrateh  Hon,  the  Jiornan  dr.  la  Rose.     He  knows  and  praises 

"*"      Helinand,    the    authori    of    the    great    Alixantire, 

Thibaut    de    Cliampagne,    Chrestien    da    Troyes,    Kaoul    de 

Houdeuc — not  merely,  it  would   seem,  from    Faiichet's  book, 

but  in  themselves;   and   he   quotes   OjUr  le  Dajiais,  Athu  tt 

Frophiiias,  CliomaiUt,  &c.     Like  a  sensible  man,  he  hu  that 

indispensabk    chapter   on    Proven(;at    literature    which    some 

would  cast  out  of  French  literary  history,  thereby  making  it 

uuiutelligible.     And  then  he  passes  to  the  prose  Arthurian 

romancei),  and  to  the  formal  poetry  of  the  fourtefnth  century, 

of  which    he    speaks    without    any   of   the    exa^jjerated    and 

slightly  unintelligent— certainly  intolerant — contempt  of  Du 

Bellay  and  Vauquelin.     "  Senntiule,  qiu  je  ne  ilie  ghte  tTf^prU, 

admirabU."  "  ees  mignurdtaes"  are  his  mild  censures  of  them, 
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tte  g:ivcs  particular  attention  co  Froissart  and  Alain 
tier,  witli  wcutioa  of  Villou  and  othcra,  and  a  verj-  high 
eulogium  of  Pathdin.  Ho  does  not.  he  saya.  know  the  RUthor 
(dot  do  we),  bat  he  will  dare  to  say  that  this  fftice.  as  a  whole 
and  in  pan«,  fait  corUrccarrf.  to  the  comedies  of  both  Greeks 
and  Roman*.  He  is  fuirly  copions  on  the  men  of  letters  of  the 
first  half  of  the  centnrj'.  and  then  begins  &  new  chapter  with  the 
pictnresqne  and  ofteu-quoted  phrase  about  the  "Kreat  fleet  of 
poet«  "  that  the  reign  of  Heuri  1 1,  brought  forth,  and  their  new 
style  of  poetry. 

He  gives  to  Maurice  Sch\e  the  honour  of  captaining  the 
leading  ship  of  this  lleet;  and  then  follow  all  the  well-known 
itiut  names  (and  sonic  not  so  well  known)  of  the  school 

rritieitm  of  proper,  the  tataloKiie  beiui'  cappod  by  some  ex- 
Frt»fA  iremely  intercfting  ann  valuable  critical -ftnecdotic 
P«*Tjf.  remarks  on  the  greater  writers,  especially  liou.'yird 

himifclf.  One  could  hardly  be  more  jast  on  this  difficult'  poet 
tlisD  IS  Pannier,  who  allows  him  not  merely  grandeur  but 
sweetness  to  rdmoat  any  extent,  "quand  il  a  vonlu  datix  wulir"; 
calls  him  grand  poite  enire  pcitts,  but  admits  that  he  was  "  trie 
maavai^  ccnseur  cc  aristunjuo  de  scs  livres."  Tliun  be  partly 
returns  upon  his  slops  in  atiulhcr  chapter,  where  ho  approaches 
French  poctT>'  from  a  ditTcrent  side,  considering  especially  its 
verse -structure,  with  examples  from  Marot  downwards,  and 
dwelling  on  the  alternation  of  masculine  and  feminine  rhymes 
which  Vonsard  had  sanctioned.  On  this  matter  the  historical 
equity  of  Pasqttier  is  especially  noticeable,  as  opposed  to  the  some- 
what excessive  corructness  (acconling  to  pedngogic  ideas  of  the 
oorreot)  shown  by  moat  Frenchmen.  He  declines  to  take  a  aide 
between  "this  new  diligence  and  the  old  nonchalaucv."  And 
he  makes  the  verjr  acute  obaervation  that  Marot  only  allowed 
htmaelf  tbia  nonchalance  in  verse  which  tctis  not  to  be  swiff — a 
proof,  as  be  remarks,  that  though  Master  Clement  might  not  be 
Ronsard's  equal  m  lenrning,  he  had  a  /acUit/  d'esprit  atimirabte^ 
Id  yet  another  passage  he  compares  French  with  Italian  poetry, 
and.  emboldened  by  tliis,  with  Latin  itaelf ;  taking  the  patriotic 
side  with  equal  courage  and  ingenuity,  and  ending  with  the 
*  OUtenUi  Uut  U.  V>  ftppraiM  <riUc*ll}-— nvt  to  uodcntand. 
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c)t«tioa  of  some  of  hia  own  Latin  vei-aes  on  Ronsard,  and  wii 
UiB  sigh,  "  Do  toute  ceLt«  grande  compagnie  {|ut  mil  la  niain 
k  la  plume  sous  Henri  II.  il  reittait  qualre,  TliL-odon*  dc  B^ze, 
Ponthus  de  Thyard,  Louis  le  Cai-on,  el  moi."  Then,  afu»r  a 
short  appendix-chnpter  on  classical  nietrea  in  French  (whid)  b« 
would  like  lo  ajtprove,  but  seems  in  tvro  iiiindfi  about),  he  paseas 
to  language,  on  his  treatment  of  which  we  cannot  dtrelL  Bat 
he  never  allows  himeell  to  etray  far  from  literature,  and  makes 
a  pretaxt  for  returning  at  some  length  to  hiR  Iieloved  PatktUsi. 

It  may  be  observed  that  Pasi^uier,  though  inlentsted  in  letters 
to  an  extreme  degn?«,  enjoys  more  than  be  ju<lgos — not  perhaps 
the  worst  defect  of  the  critic-. 

Tbe  agile  and  penetrating  intcUigeuce  of  Montaigne  could 
hardly  have  failed  in  any  age  to  devote  itself  to  Uteratwre ;  in 

jtfoNMfinu  •  '''^  ^^^  *'S^  ^'^'*  devotion  was  especially  inevitable 
kUr^^rmctt  That  his  dealings  with  the  subject  are  dealiugs  in 
to  liieraituy!.  (j,g  height  of  his  own  fashion,  it  ia  unnecossary  to 
say.  Not  many  things  could  be  more  characteristic  tlian  tho 
Kssay  on  Pedantry  (I.  24).  iu  which  the  whdle  spirit  and 
motive,  not  merely  of  the  PUiacU,  hut  of  the  sixteenth  century 
generally,  are  subiected  to  the  irregnUr  glancing  criticism  of 
the  essayisL  This  single  paper  would  enable  oue  to  under- 
stojid  the  flitig  of  a  man  like  Ben  Joiison — the  reverse  of 
un intelligent,  the  reverse  of  iiiiliiiniorous,  but  full  of  erudition, 
and  of  sixteenth  -  century  reverence  for  it  —  at  "All  the 
essayists,  even  their  master  Montaigoe."  On  the  general 
quastion  whether  what  is  coiumonly  oillcd  pedantry  is  a  good 
or  ft  bad  thing,  Montaigne's  verdict  comes  simply  to  a  "Mass I 
I  cannot  tell!"  Ho  bestows  boariy  praise  on  Du  Bell&y,  a 
non<pedantic  and  courtier-like  man  of  letters,  who  yet  was 
enthusiastic  for  learning ;  heartier  on  Adrian  Tumebus,  a 
pedant  in  the  common  injunou:^  sense;  and  iu  the  middle  of 
hie  essay  he  plays  on  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  on  quotations 
from  Plato  aud  Cicero,  on  "arming  oneself  against  the  fear  of 
death,  at  the  cost  aud  charges  of  :5cueca.' 


I 
I 


Tlie  much  luIl^u^ 


*  Vol.  i.  p.  10B.  •<I.  Cmirb#l  Kvi 
Rojrer.  Jf  it'mW  faint  erUt  »vffitiin/i 
Mintifr  d  (TrndiA,  bo  gow  oa  with  hi* 


ann  >b>oluta  and   unbomxrvd  sMeap 
of  phrsM!  Bod  vpitliek 
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chapter  on  Bfiicatioiit  luldreeeed  to  DisDO  de  Foix,  which 
imitiediatel/  fulloi^,  contaioH  one  of  the  worst  cxprusHioni;  of 
RenaiRsance  contempt  of  mediirval  titerftture,  in  the  boast  that 
"of  the  Lancelots  of  the  Lake,  the  Amadis,  the  Hoods  of 
Bordeaux,  with  which  childhood  amuaes  itself,"  he  did  not 
know  so  much  as  the  name,  "My  Lord  Michael"  is  great, 
bnt  even  he  might  liave  been  tTeater  if  he  luitl  kuowu  theiii. 
Indeed  hardly  anywhere  does  Moutaif:>ue  exhibit  his  owd 
undtilation  and  diveraity  more  fully  than  in  relation  to  letters 
— at  one  time  amassing  ancient  inatances  aa  if  he  were  totnlly 
oblivious  of  the  rtemarks  above  about  Platn  and  Seneca;  at 
aDotber  criticuiug  for  himself^  with  intmiUible  freshnosa  and 
gusto;  and  at  another  again  informing  the  scholar,  witli  much 
coolness,  that  if  he  will  tako  olT  hood  and  gown,  drop  Latin, 
and  not  deafen  tneo's  ears  with  immitij^tod  Aristotle,  be  will 
be  at  the  level  of  all  the  world,  and  perhaps  below  it. 

Even  this,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  so  very  far  from  the  cardinal 
Pi^iadc  principle,  that  study  of  the  ancients  ifl  an  exce>lteDt  I 
,  thing,  but  that  its  chief  value  is  to  equip  and  strengthen  the  I 
student  for  practice  iu  French.  And  MonUiigni',  like  the  rest 
of  bis  oon  temporaries  and  com{>atrtot8,  always  liad  this 
"cultivation  of  the  garden"  before  him.  It  is  well  known 
how  the  real  pedants  of  his  own  time  objected  to  his  oeo- 
logisms,  just  as  Fontatnt;  (or  whoever  was  the  author  of  the 
QmIMU)  did  to  those  of  Du  Bellay  ;  and  how  large  a  part 
thv«e  neologisms  played  in  the  development  and  ooiirlshiug  of 
French  proso.  Kvery  one  who  Unovrs  anything  of  Montaigne 
knows  his  enthueiastic  eulogy  of  Aaiyob,  and  of  the  services 
which  that  grant  transiatewr  bad  rendered  to  French.  And 
everybody  should  know  the  delicate  and  subtle  appreciation 
which  he  la\i8he*.  iu  a  fashion  so  diiTerent  from  the  indis- 
criminate laudations  of  ScaUger,  ou  favourite  passages  of  the 
ancienta,  raore  particularly  *  on  the  Venus  and  Vulcan  passage 
of  Virgil,  and  the  Venus  and  Mars  passage  of  Lucretius. 


'  Cf .,  for  icwluic*,  tti»  remarknUa 
Olilkftl  cMuptfHon  of  Tiwilua  Mid 
BonecB  m  the  Bi^hlti  Em»j  of  the 
Third  D«ok,  bowtrda  tha  clow  (iv.  87 


^  If  tiirm  in  vjywliwv  >  hapfutr 
mticol  phr>M,  ia  iu  partiinilar  kiud, 
Eh*a  "oeltc  n»bl«  timitufwi,  mire 
tla  g«DUl  infitmM,"  I  da  not  kaow  It. 
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Of  conrte  Monc&igne's  int«re«t«,  detpite  hi»  exquisite  literary 
accoinpliabment,  are  not  primnrily  literary.  But  he  has  given 
riu  Buoy  one  entire  Esiiay  (II.  10),  and  that  not  of  tli« 
On  Book*,  shortest,  to  Books ;  and  he  has  frequeut  glancmga 
at  Uie  subject,  somctinies  cbaracteriecically  racy,  as  that  at  the 
Heptamtron,  "  un  y^atil  livre  pom-  aon  alofe."  The  "  Booka  " 
wsay  bet;tQB  with  one  of  his  familiar  jnctatioos  of  imperfection. 
Ilr  has  some  reading,  but  no  faculty  of  retention.  He  often 
inlcntioRally  plagiariaes  —  for  ioatance  from  Plutarch  and 
Seneca.  He  does  not  seek  in  books  anything  more  than 
amuacmeut  and  knowledge  of  himself  and  of  life.  Ho  rofiwei 
to  tjrapple — ut  iiay  great  expense  of  labour — with  difficulties;. 
He  likes  Rnbelaie,  Boccnccio,  and  Johannes  Secuiidus  for  mere 
pastime,  but  repeats  his  depre^ing  scorn  for  romances,  artd 
confesses,  its  did  Darwiti  on  the  score  of  Shakespeare,  that  he 
cannot  lake  the  pleasure  he  used  to  take  in  Ariosto  and  Ovid. 
He  thinks  Virgil,  Lucretius,  Horace,  and  Catullus  (vspecinlly 
Virgil  in  the  6«oryiea  and  the  t'iftli  ^n^)  at  the  top  of  poetry 
— a  grouping  which  makes  iis  long  to  pin  the  elusive  Peri- 
guurdin  down,  and  force  bini,  Proteus  as  he  is,  to  give  us  his 
cxqiiisito  reasons.  His  judgment  ou  Lucan  is  a  little  common* 
place,  "not  the  stylo  but  the  sentimenis" — vhereas  the  senti- 
ments of  Luc&D  are  bnt  lioinan  "common  form,"  and  his  style, 
it  not  of  the  best  kind,  is  great  in  a  kind  not  the  best.  Ha 
thinks  Terence  "  the  rer}'  darling  and  grace  of  Latin,"  and 
ifl  half  apologetic  as  to  the  equalling  of  Lucretina  to  Virgil, 
positively  violent  (it  is,  he  thinks,  ^-sfuv  «t  ttupidiU  ittriarigtu) ' 
on  that  of  VitgU  to  Ariosto,  and  deprasalDg  agMn  in  Rganl  to 
Plsutus  (Tcrvnoe  anU  bitm  mwKK  am  ytnUHtowmu).  He  rebtnu 
■gain  and  again  to  the  style  of  Terence:  and  warns  as  of 
the  coming  classicism  by  his  objoctkuis  to  the  "  fantastiqnei 
elevations  K^iooguolee  et  PJtrarchisles,*  being  equally  "  convA* 
in  exalting  (or  at  least  in  his  reasons  for  the  exahation.  there 
beitig  no  doubt  abota  the  taoO  of  Catullus  sbove  MartiaL  Ob 
Qnak  authon  as  sncb  he  traaUy  and  repeatedly  declares  his 
incompetence  lo  give  jodgaent;  hot  'now  that  Plutarch  has 


I 


ewilnt. 
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made  French,"  he  can  ae  fraDkly  yoke  him  once  more 
vitb  Seneca,  and  extol  tbe  pair  auptr  eslkera,  boldly  expressing 
bis  comparative  distaste  for  Cicero.  He  would  like  lo  have 
"adoxGn  of  [Diogenes]  Laertius,"  for  the  "  human  documcnb." 
of  course ;  and  puts  Cxsar  above  all  other  Iiisioriaiis,  including 
Sallu!)t,  while  he  has  something  to  say  of  divers  French  wrilvra 
of  tbe  class — Froissart  (who,  he  thinks,  gives  "the  crude  matter 
of  history  "),  Comines,  Du  Bellay-Lfuigey,  sod  others.  It  is  to 
be  noted  itiat  in  this  place  he  aaya  mithiDg  about  French  poetry. 
And  vhcn  he  doc^  take  np  the  subject  much  later,  in  II.  17,  at 
the  end  of  the  "Essay  on  Presumption,"  he  is  very  brief,  only 
Baying  that  he  thinks  Itonsard  and  Du  Bellay  "  hardly  far  from 
the  ancient  perfection."  At  the  beginning  of  II.  36  he  divides 
wiUi  tbe  majority  on  the  merits  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  though 
be  ouce  more  adiuits  a  disqualificatiou.  which  iu  this  case  is,  of 
course,  total  ^Viid  in  the  famous  remark,*  "  Pootry  is  an 
aoiuscnient  proper  for  women;  it  is  a  frolic  and  subtle  art, 
di^iiiscd,  talkative,  quite  occupied  with  pleasure  and  display, 
like  them,"  he  gives  no  doubt  a  certain  measote  of  his  critical 
capacity  in  less  sjiecially  conditioned  matters. 

This  capacity  is,  indeed,  strictly  limited.  Montaigne  is 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  much  set  as  liig  beloved  Plutarch  on 
the  /^i;-aide  of  literature,  as  the  only  one  that  really  interests 
bim ;  and,  in  addition,  be  has  an  obstinate  prosaic  iucliuatiuu, 
with  which  Plutarch  does  uot  seem  to  be  nearly  so  chargeable, 
Tet  he  most  have  found  mention  here,  not  merely  as  our  first 
very  great  French  uiau  of  letters,*  who  has  left  us  hterary 
opinioiu.  but  as  tbe  very  light  and  glory  of  tlie  French  intellect 
at  the  meeting  of  the  sixteenth  and  Heventeeiith  centuries,  and 
as  thus  giving  an  index  of  the  greatest  value  to  its  tastes  and 
opinions.     He  displays  (conditioning  it  in  the  ways  just  m«u- 


'  III.  >,  tu  TnnU  Uommentt,  td. 
til.,   tii,  38S. 

*  BabeUi  ii  no  nwl  esocptioa.  li 
li  MedlcN  to  my  that  Oiuyanlua 
Mid  Pnntayrud  Aa  totit«in  Eualter 
tottobinic  on  literatim.  But  RkboUiv 
oooMB  too  Mrljr  lo  ho  critiwl.  Tb« 
"tibmy  ot  Siinl^^ictur"  mkI  otliar 


thiiign  an)  liiugiiy  alctiumi  kii<I  eituT' 
aioiia  ot  bit  ^iwral  uaipaigD  agkinal 
ihe  nwKuwd  of  "nonkitfa  Igoonacic  " ; 
aod  ia  hu  rafaniiMB  to  t'rauli  poetry 
tta  Jon  nut  aeeu  to  b>*«  gat  faojfniil — 
or  tQ  have  wuiNd  W  {cC  bejraiid— cau- 
ptM«at  (c^uiMmiM  la  rA^tori^iMUr 
pedanUjr. 
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tioned,  and  others,  by  his  intense  idiosyncrasy)  the  general 
literary  attitude  of  the  time — an  active,  practical,  striving 
towards  performance,  a  rather  conventional  and  arbitrsTy 
admiration  of  the  farther  past,  a  contempt,  or  at  least  good- 
natnred  underestimation,  of  the  nearer,  and  fair,  if  vague,  hopes 
for  the  future.  But  considering  the  intensely  critical  character 
of  Montaigne's  intellect  in  most  directions,  its  exertions  in  this 
direction  tell  us  even  more  by  what  they  do  not,  than  by  what 
they  do. 
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ELIZABETIUN   CBITICISM. 

iUnVAHDVUB   or   K}I(1I.I)IH    CRlTiaSM    NOT    IMPLVIHa   UFBRIORITT'-nS 

CACail THX    NFLCESCE    OF    RHETOBIC    IND  OTHBa  UATTEIUI BA.WK8 

njK  FIBST  TCDOR  CKlTiCS— WII  jON  ;  Hlfi  '  AKT  OF  IIHKTOBH:';  Hlh  AT- 
tA01£0K"lSKR0RN  TEBMb" — HIS  DEALIKQ  WITII  PIGDHIW— Cn«KS  :  RIB 
tUOLUTB  A!C<lI.ICiaM  AND  ANTI-rtieCIUHlIY — B»  CttlTlClHM  OV  SALLUKT 
— ASOBAM— HIS  PATBlOn^M— H1I«  HOKKOR  UF  ROMANCE,  AND  OF  THB 
'HOHTB  D'aKTUDK'  — Ills  OKNKItAl.  CKITICAl.  ATT1TUI>K  TO  MtOUE, 
A»D  TO  rUXTKY — XKK  CltAilB  rOH  CLAHKICAL  UlTltlCB — Hl'SCIAt  VAXtB 
OP  KKOLrsS  PBOfidDT—tTH  KIVt>&  ;  (1)  CHADCBRIAM— (8)  aLUTBCUTITB 
—{3}    ITAI.IAKATKD — DXriCIXKVilM   I>r   Al.L    IHKBK — TUK   TKUl^ATIOHB 

(V  oainciHit  IS  thu  kkhphct — m  advuktcikciui  :  ahcham  mxitcLr 

— WA»0!>  ASD  DKAXT — OASCOIOSK— B18  'KOTKS  op  ISSTRtJcnoIS  ' — 
THBIB  CAPtTAI.  VALUB— &PBKgRR  AN'D   HARTEI— TBE  TORITAN  ATTACK 

Ml  porrnr — ciosbos— "tbk  scbool  or  abuse'— loduk's  'ripl?'— 
nDHEr's  '  APOLCKiT  FOR  ri>era\  '—abstract  of  it- its  hinor  &hort> 

OOaiXOS  AKD  MAJOR  HKRniEB— TRK  EXCI7SRS  OF  BOTH,  AM>  TRBIB 
AMnjI  OOMPRMKATIU.t  —  KI!tU  JAMKS's  '  HEtlLIK  AHD  CAVTEI.t*'  — 
TSBSB^B    'DUCODneS'— SLlOaT    IN     XHOWLSDOR,     RCTI     StTTUDSIARrlU, 

IF  vncmvncAL,  ix  a!*piibciatiox— PUTn>*[rAjt'g(l)  'art  or  SKOLiaB 
roncz' — ITM  cnvnrriox — hvhtxmatiu  AnttAMtKUKNT  ami  bxt.'iikkamt 

IKDUMSaOK  la  nciOKXM  — UlSOltS  :  HAR1^UT0^,  lIKItEif,  WBIUITKK, 
BOUIOVt  BTC.^^AMPIOK  A?tD  aU  'oMKRVATinxs'— DAMKL  AXt>  BIS 
'DCFmOS  or  RBVHB'—BACDX — THE  '  K&HAVB"— TUK  '  AOVAMCEMBNT 
OP  LSAR5IXO' — ITS  DKMINCUTIOS  OF  UKUE  WOHU-STHUT— ITS  VtKW 
OF    POETRT— SOUE    "OBITER    DICTA"— THR    WHOLE     OF    VRRY    BLIOHT 

UFOStASiax— sTiRi-tso'ti  "ANAcnmiH"— BKN  joxhox  :  ina  rucifmesit 

—HIS  'PRKrACRB.'  RTC,- TBR  BRLitKOHD  COKVSRSATIOK8 — THE  '  EUa- 
OOTBRIBS'— rORM  OF  THE  BOOR— ITS  DATE— MOSAIC  OT  OU>  ASD  !t»W 
—rat  fUKfi  AT  UOKTAlONK— AT  'TAUBRLAXE'— TBR  BBAKKPRaRB 
rABRAQR— Aim  TRAT  UN'   OAlXiN— IllCNKRAL   CHARACTRR  OF  TBR   RIJOK. 


Tm  fortune  of  KngUnd   in  matters  politico)   has  ofleu  beeo 
DOticed ;  and  it  has  at  lea»i  deserved  to  be  noticed,  hatdlf  less 
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often,  ia  matters  litenirjr.  One  of  die  luckiest  of  theae  chuices 
came  at  the  time  of  the  Henaissanoe;  when  the  necessary 
changes  were  effected  with  the  tniniinum  of  direct  (oreigu 
influeiice,  and  so  slowly  that  the  natural  fotce  of  the  oatioD 
and  the  laoguage  was  able  completely,  or  elmo«t  completely, 
to  assimilate  tbo  iafluences.  both  foreigQ  and  classical,  that 
raiaed  upon  iC 

Kor  was  this  least  ihe  case  in  respect  of  criticism.'  The 
bistorj'  of  this  part  of  English  literar)'  evolution  has  been, 
Badtaard-  '^"'''  recfintly,  much  neglected;  and  it  can  bardlf 
mai<if  be  said  even  yet  tu  have  rooeived  oomprsheuaire 
^5*2'  BtteiilioH.  It  is  all  the  more  nooesiary  to  bestow 
mtHm^^ng  8om«  timu  and  pains  on  it  here,  with  at  least  some  ■ 
hyfrriority.  jj^j^  Yio\ni  of  correcting  an  unfair  depreciation.  The 
Baroa  of  IJradwardiue  (displaying  that  shi-ewd  appredation  ol 
contrast  belwecn  English  and  Scottish  chttrncl«riscics  which 
belonged,  if  not  to  himself,  to  his  creator)  remarked  to  Colonel 
Talbot  that  it  was  the  Culoiiel's  "  humour,  as  he  [the  Itaroo]  liad 
seen  in  other  gonllumoii  of  birth  and  honour "  in  the  Colonel's 
coiinlrjr,  "  to  derogate  from  the  honour  of  his  burgonat."  Gentle- 
mea  of  the  most  undoubted  birth  and  honour  (as  such  things  go 
in  literature),  from  Ilrjden  to  Matthew  Arnold,  Ifave  displayed 
this  humour  in  regard  to  English  critieisui.  But  there  has  been  I 
BOtuething  too  tuuch  of  it;  and  it  has  l>uou  Lakes  far  too 
literally  by  the  ignorant.  H.  Bniiieltf>re  has  expressed  his 
opinion  that  Frenchmen  would  make  un  viritahte  marcJU  de 
dupe  if  they  exchanged  Jtcilyau,  Marmontel,  La  Harpe,  and  Co. 
for  Leasing  and  some  others.  I  shall  not  iu  this  place  express 
any  opinion  on  tliat  question  directly,  But,  if  this  book  does  ■ 
what  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  it  do,  it  will  at  leaat  show 
that  to  exchange,  for  any  foreign  coinpaoy,  our  own  critics, 
from  Sidney  and  Ben  Joueon,  through  Dryden  and  Addiaofa, 


^  Til*  two  chwl  monognphi  on  tbl* 
u«  SjMiigftni,  op.  til.,  in  the  dirUiou 
«ppuri«u«ui  (pp.  253-310).»uJ  ?"•*««"' 
F.  K.  Sclialling,  /'orl'"  "n**  ''"*» 
OrUUinn  o/  (A<  JUifn  t)/  WtoftrtA, 
PhitadalphU,  1801.  UmIbwiumI  rv- 
priaGcd   OtMt  of    tl>«    text*   l«|[«llior 


lo  Aneimt  Oritieal  Stiant.  2  rok,, 
Laadoa.  1^11-15.  and  Mr  ArUr  tb* 
rooK  iui|>nrt)itit  Mpuktol;  En  hi* 
£nglU/i.  fitprintt.  Mr  Qn^ry  Snittli 
i*  now  editing,  for  the  CUnsdon  ProM, 
di*  tultert  uoll»;iJon  yet  btuad. 
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luel  Johnson  and  Coleridge,  Iamb  and  Haxlitt,  to  Mr  Arnold 

elf,  would  be  "  un  ririlabU  ttiarrh4  dr  " — >Moees  Primrose. 
It  will  have  been  sufficiently  seen  in  the  l&at  volume  thai 
the  backwardness  of  English— a  backwardness  long  exaggerated, 
bnb  to  some  extent  real,  and  to  no  small  extent  beaUhy — was 
nowhero  oxIiibiUid  more  distinctly  than  in  the  depanment 
which  supplies  the  materials  ol  this  history.  Until  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  for  some  decades  afterwards,  not 


mngle  critical 


treatise  on    English 


existed    in   the  Eu"lish 


kngoage.  or  flven  in.  Latin;  the  iieareat  approach,  «ven  in 
fragment,  to  any  utterance  ol  the  kiud  being  the  ruitj'  and 
interesting,  but  only  infuitioely  critical,  remaika  of  Caxt«D 
in  hia  prefaces.' 

^  The  fact  is  that,  not  only  until  a  nation  is  in  coimaand  of 
a  aitigle  form  of  "curial"  speech  for  literary  purposes,  but 
until  autficJCDt  experiments  have  been  made  in  at 
leant  a  majority  of  the  limnclie^  of  literature, 
oriticism  is  impossible,  and  would,  if  possible,  be  rather  tnis- 
dbievous  than  beneficial.  "Now  England,  though  it  possessed 
at  least  one  very  great  author,  and  more  than  a  fair  number 
ftl  respectable  seconds  to  him,  was,  up  to  1,500  at  least,  in 
neither  case.*  Till  tlie  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  had 
been  practically  trilingual;  it  was  bilingual  till  past  the  end 
of  the  fifteeutb,  if  not  till  far  into  the  seventeenth,  so  far  as 
literature  was  concerned.  Nor,  Ull  the  towering  eminence  of 
Chaucer  had  helped  to  bring  the  vernacular  into  prouiinence, 
was  there  any  one  settled  dialect  of  prinuicy  iu  Iho  vernacular 
ibeolf.  '  Further,  the  fiflveitih  century  was  nearly  at  its  end 
before  luty  bulk  ol  proee.save  on  religious  subjects,  was  written  ; 
and  for  another  century  the  proportion  of  translation  over 
original  work  in  prose  was  very  largo  indeed.  ^ 

^At  tbe  same  time  the  scholastic  Khetoric — which  had  always 
played  to  criticism  the  part  of  a  half-faithless  guardian,  who 
keeps  bis  pupil  out  of  the  full  etgoyment  of  his  property, 


'  StMli  ■•  (boM  iin  ilia  "  fair  Ungaas* 

Vt  Fraocv,''  Mill  tli«  alricturvt  pSMWl 

bj  HifgKM.  ol  En^anil  ftnd  Uur^udy 

on  Uw  "  d«hHll  in  win*  EiigUab  "  (//•«■ 

VOL.  U. 


f^r  BiiglUb  "  of  Lord  Riven  (iMbu  and 
Sayin^t  o/tke  PkUotoplitn), 
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Haiaa*. 


I  Tliero  h«>  been  lonw  dupoaition 
to  doDjr  tlii*,  aud  tu  iirgue  thut  dc' 
•[lite  ilm  CDitfUni  uto  o(  Uie  «wrf 
Jiliotoiio  in  ilie  liftCMith  Mmtuty, 
tlio  (cachiiif;  oF  Ui*  thing  "htiA  dixrliaed. 

I  du  not  tUiak  Durv  It  tnuch  cTidtncc 
of  thil  M  rcg»d>  Engltud ;  w\A  tb« 


long  uid  curioUB  paNiiga  of  Rkirci; 
to    b«    |ir*Mi«utly    diacuivcd,    il    llmig 

eviOciitc  ogninni  ji,  Rh«Uirio  hu  no 
1«M  Uuui  nr/A/  cb>pt«n  at  the  /"attiiw 
(/  PUaturt,  M  st^siiiBl  on*  kpiooo  (or 
Oninmar  »ud  hogiti. 


I 
I 


yet  preserves  that  propertj  in  good  condition  to  hand  over 

ruiitilm-    to  him  porforcQ  at  some  future   time  —  waa  attll 

^'^.       faithfully  taught.'  '  The  enlarged  aiid  more  accurate 

mdoUUr    atudy  of  the  classics  at  the  Uevival  of  Ijearoing 

mailer:       ^t  clRssical  criticiam  once  more  l>efor6  atiideuUi  in 

the  originals;  the  eager  study  of  those  originals  by  C^ntiueatol 

acfaolan  was  sure  to  reflect  itself  upon  Kugtand;  and,  lastly, 

religious  zeal  and  oiher  motives  conihiiicd,  here  as  elsewhere, 

to  make  meo  deteriuined  to  get  the  vernacular  into  as  complete 

and  iLieful  a  condition  as  possible.  ^  Xowhere  does  the  intense 

national  spirit,  vinch  is  the  glory  of  the  Tuilor  period,  Hpp^ar 

more  strongly  tliun  in   this  our  sciiolaatic  and  "  unibrattlc " 

division  of  tho  national  life. 

Lon$^,  indeed,  before  thi-t  scholaitic  and  regular  crittcigm  made 
its  appearance,  and  during  the  whole  course  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  critical  appreciation,  stereotyped  aad  un- 
roethodiscd  it  may  be,  but  genuine  for  all  that,  and 
stimulating,  hnd  made  its  appearanca  The  extraordinary 
quality  of  Chaucer,  the  auiiable  pas  time -making  of  Qower. 
aad,  a  little  later,  the  busy  polygraphy  and  painful  rhetoric  I 
of  Lydgate,  had,  almoet  from  the  uiomeut  of  Chaucer's  death, 
attracted  and  inspired  students.  The  pretty  phrase  aboat 
Chaucer's  "gold  dew-drops  of  speech,"  which  justly  di-ew  Uie 
approval  of  a  critic  so  often  unjustly  severe  on  ante-Renats- 
sauce  work  aa  Mr  Arnold,  was,  as  is  known  even  by  tyros  in 
the  study  of  Kuf>lish  literature,  repeateil,  ex[kanded,  varied  by 
almost  every  prominent  writer  for  a  century  and  a  quai'ter  at 
least,  till  it  reaches,  not  exactly  final,  but  most  dtilinitQ  and 
notewortJiy,  expresaion  in  the  work  of  Stephen  Hawes,  that 
curious  swan-singer  of  English  media-val  poetry.  In  the  to  us 
ecceutric,  if  not  positively  absurd,  exposition  of  the  Tnoium 
and  Qunttrivium  which  diversifies  tlie  aocouut  of  tho  courtship 


I 
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of  Grantinmour  and  La  Bell  Piicell.'  the  praise  of  the  Three  is 
led  up  to  by  a  discussion  of  Rhetoric  and  Poetics  so  elaborate 
and  minute  that  it  occupies  more  space  than  is  given  to  all  the 
oUicr  Arts  togelhor,  and  nearly  douhte  that  which  is  girca  to  all 
be  rest,  except  a  largely  cxteuded  Astronomy.  Uhetoric  hor- 
olf.  after  being  greeted  by  aud  greeting  her  pupil  in  the  most 
"aareate"  style,  divides  herself  into  tiv«  pii.rt«.  each  of  which 
has  ita  chapter,  with  a  "  Replication  againnt  ignorant  Persona  " 
inlaiveitiug,  and  many  curiims  digresatons  such  as  the  deecrip- 
tton  of  a  sort  uf  Earthly  Pamilisc  of  Literature  with  four  rivers, 
"Understauding,"  "Closely-Concluding,"  "Novelty,"  and  "Cai^ 
bonele*."'  and  a  "Tower  of  Virgil"  in  their  midst.  Lydgnte 
hu  bucD  already  praised  for  "  versifying  the  depured  rhetoric  in 
English  language,"  but  he  cornea  up  once  more  for  eulogy  as 
*" my  master "  in  the  peroration,  and  has  in  fact  considerably 
awe  space  than  cither  Gower  or  Chaucer.  Nor,  confused  and 
oat  of  focus  as  such  things  mu»!t  neci^Nsarily  appear  to  us,  should 
we  forget  Chat  Hawea  and  bin  generation  were  not  altogether 
nocritically  endeavouring  at  what  was  "  iniiwrtant  to  tktm" — 
the  strengtlieoing  and  enriching,  namely,  of  English  vocabulary, 
the  extenRioD  of  English  literary  practice  aud  stock. 
\  Yel  their  crilicism  could  but  be  uncritical:  and  the  luck 
above  referred  to  appears  first  in  the  peculiar  scholastic  char- 
ThejCrm  ^^^1"  °^  ^^^  criticism  of  the  Brat  English  school  of 
IWor  critics  deserving  the  name  No  one  of  its  members 
'^''^^  iraa  exactly  a  man  of  genius,  and  this  was  perhaps 
lucky ;  for  men  of  genius  have  rarely  been  observed  to  make 
tbe  best  schoolmasters.  All  were  fully  penetrated  with  the 
Bmaissance  adoration  of  the  classics:  and  this  was  lucky  again, 
becaQse  the  classics  alone  could  supply  the  training  and  the 
modiils  just  then  ret^nired  by  English  proae,  and  «vcn  to  some 
Mtent  by  English  poetry.  All  were  very  definitely  set  against 
Gallicising  aud  Italianising ;  and  yet  again  this  was  lucky, 
because  England  had   been  overdosed  with  French   influence 


>  ni  AuUmi  ef  FUatu^  ad. 
VriihtfPcrer  SodMr.  Loadoa.  ISiS), 
pp.  37 -M, 

*  TUi  Fourlfa  Rinr  ■liil  kppetr  * 


Im    ■Urtlinx    "noraltjr"   when    the 
jtf«awiwJ«>v  pown  attritiutcd    to  ike 
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for  centuries,  while  tbeir  oppositiou  Co  Italian  did  perhsps 
some  good,  and  certainly  little  harm.  But  all  were  thoroi^hly 
poaeassecl  bj  the  idea  that  English,  adjusted  to  classical  models 
aa  far  as  possible,  but  not  denationalised  or  denatarslisod, 
ought  to  be  raised  into  a  auflictent  medium  of  literary,  as 
of  familiar,  coiumuaicacioa  for  Eaglisluucn.  And — with  that 
intonse  ficiinissaiice  belief  in  education,  nud  a  high  and  noble 
kind  of  cducntton  too.  which  ptits  to  sh&mc  the  chAttcring 
and  puttering  of  certain  later  {leriods  on  this  unluclcy  subject 
— all  were  deterioiiied,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  lo  bring  English 
np  to  this  point.  The  tendency  was  spread  over  a  great 
number  of  pCTSons.  and  a  considerable  period  of  time.'  Its 
representatives  ranged  from  healthy  and  large-souled,  if  not 
qaite  heroic  or  inspired,  echolars  like  Ascham  to  "  acrid- 
quack  "  pcdiiuls  like  Gabriel  Harvey.  But  the  chief  of  these 
repre^Qtatives  were  the  well-liitown  trio,  of  whom  one  haa 
just  been  mentioned — Sir'  Thomas  Wilson.  Sir  John  Cheke,  ■ 
and  Koger  Ascham.  Tliey  were  all  friends,  they  were  all  con- 
temporary members  (to  her  glory  be  it  ungrudgingly  s^d)  of 
cue  University,  the  Univenuly  of  Cambridge,  and  though  the 
moral  character  of  all,  and  especially  of  the  first  two,  had 
something  of  the  taints  of  self-seeking  and  of  sycophancy, 
which  wcto  the  blemishci  of  the  Tudor  type  of  writers,  all 
had  the  merits  of  that  type  as  exhibited  in  tlie  man  of  the 
Btudy  rather  than  of  the  field — iuteuse  curiosity  and  industry, 
a  real  patnotisui,  a  half-instinctive  eagerness  to  action,  a  eon- 
sciousness  how  best  to  adorn  the  Sparta  that  had  fallen  to 
their  lot,  and  a  busicieas-like  faculty  of  cjirrying  their  concep- 
lioaa  out  From  various  indications,  positive  and  iudirect,  it 
would  seeni  that  Cheke,  who  was  the  eldest,  was  also  tlio  most 
"toagnetio,"  the  most  Socratically  su^estive  and  germinal  of 
the  three:  but  his  actual  literary  work  is  of  much  inferior 
importance  to  that  of  Ascham  and  Wilson.  ■ 

Wilson's  Art  of  Rhetoric  ^  is,  as  the  other  dates  given  in  the 

'  WUmb  bw  usunJly  be«i  digniflwl  Englinh.  Leonard  Coxo  ]ivna^  yr*- 
lu  tbi*  w»y  :•">*■«""•  »*"'^'^"™'  '"■  «"1«1  tiini  "■bout  IB24"  witli  lui 
uluding  ths /«»(.  iVat  JfcjF.,  donj  him  EusUtb  iKlsptntion,  ippwwuljr,  of 
kaigfaOimyL  MoIuidiUioii.    RucthU  i.  of  aaorilMl 

■  It  wu  Dot   Mtiull;  tha   fint  in       iRii»rt*iioau 
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text  and  notes  will  show  sufficiently,  by  n;>  mMMU  tiie  first 
Wilam  •  Am  ^"^'^  *^  *'''*  school ;  nor  iB  it  thdt  which  iifls,  ou  the 
Art  of         whole,  the  most  interest  for  «a     But  it  deserves 
**"*  •    jjNicedence  historically  because,  as  no  other  does,  it 
key*,  or  gears,  the  new  critical  tendency  on  to  the  old  technical 
rlictoric.      The   first   edition    appeared   in    1563,  dedicated   lo 
Edward  VI.     Wilfiou  dates  his  prologue  to  the  second'  on  the 
7th  Tleceuiter  ISifiO;  bin  il  does  not  acein  to  have  betn  pub- 
lished till  1563.     Between  the  date  o£  the  firat  edition  aud  the 
writing  of  thi»  Prologtifi,  Wilson,  an  exile  at  Ilomc,  had  fallen 
linto  the  claws  of  the  Inquisition  afi  author  of  che  book  and  of 
[Another  on  IjOgic  ;  and,  as  he  recounts  with  natural  palpttatioQ, 
pMcapcd  hterally  "  so  as  by  Are,"  his  prieon-house  being  in 
[flames. 

His  two  first  Books  Wilgon  faithfully  devotes  to  all  the  old 

technicalities — Invention,  Disposition,  AnipUHcatbn,  "States," 

kuattitKkon"^^  the  re»u     But  his  third  Book,  "Of  Elocution,"* 

"InlAon     an&ouDces  from  the  first  an  interest  iu  tliu  matter 

"'^"'  very  dift'erent  from   the  jejiuie   rohashings  of  the 

andentB  (and  chiefly  of  those  ancients  least  worth  rehashing) 

which  the  media'vnl  Rhetorics  mostly  give  us.     In  fact,  Wilson 

had  sliown  himself  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  in 

the  very  opening  of  the  work  itself  by  recounting,  with  much 

rgusto,  how  "  Phavorinus  the  Philosopher  (as  Gellius  t«Ueth  the 

tele)  did  hit  a  young  man  over  the  tbamba  very  handsomely 

for  usiog  ovef'old  and  over-strange  words."     And   as  soon  aa 

rite  has  divided  the  requirements  of  Elocution  under  the  four 

besda  of  Plainness,  Aptness,  Composition,  and  Exomation.  he 

opens  the  stop  which  has  been  recognised  as  his  characteristic 

one,  by  denouneing  **  strange  inkhoro  tenns."      He  inveighs 

>  agunst  the  "  far-journeyed  gentlemen  "  who,  on  their  return 

I  borne, as  they  love  to  go  in  foreign  apparel,  so  they  "powder 

their  talk  with  oversea  language,"  one  talkiog  French-English, 

. anolber  " chopping  in"  with  EDgUsb-l taUanated.     Professional 

neo,  lawyers  and  auditors,  liave  their  turn  of  censure,  and  a  real 

literary  "document "  folluwa  in  the  censure  of  the  "  fine  cour< 


fuller.  •  VoL  1,  M 
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tiur  who  will  calk  tiothiog  but  Chaucer."  Most  copiotu  is  be 
agatii»t  usdiie  "Liitining"  of  tlie  tongue,  iii  illustralion  of 
which  he  gives  n  letter  frotu  a  LiDcolnshire  gentlemati  wliicb 
may  owe  royalty  either  Co  the  Umoiuiii  Scholar  of  Babekis,  or  M 
even  to  Muter  Francis'  own  origiaal,  GeofTroj  Tory  hiinseU. 
And  he  poinU  the  same  moral  (very  diucIi  aftc-r  the  nnumer  of 
LAtimer,  for  whom,  aa  elsewhere  appears,  he  had  a  great  ■ 
admiration)  by  divers  facetious  stories  from  his  experience, 
"when  I  tras  in  Cambridge,  and  student  in  the  King's  College," 
and  from  other  sources.  After  which  he  falU  in  with  Cic«ro 
as  CO  the  qualificatiuufi  of  words  allowable. 

"Aptness"  follows:  and  here  Sir  Thumaa,  without  knowing 
it,  has  cut  at  a  folly  of  langun^e  revived  three  hundred  yeaxs 
Hi0  dealing  &nd  more  later  than  his  own  time.  For  he  laughs 
wUA  fffpmt.  m  one  who,  "  seeing  a  house  fBir-builded,"  said  to 
his  fellow,  "  Good  Lord,  whtit  a  handsome  phrase  of  building  is 
thifll"  Wilson's  butt  would  havo  been  no  little  thought  of  by 
certain  persons  at  the  end  of  the  ainetconUi  century  an^  the 
beginning  of  the  twentietlL  Indeed,  one  may  seem  to  re- 
member a  seutence  about  the  merita  of  a  "passage"  in  a 
ninrble  chimney-piece,  which  Ls  a  mere  eclio,  conscious  or  ud- 
coiiscioue,  of  his  "  phrase."  The  same  temper  appeAia  in  the 
longer  remarks  on  Coropoeition ;  but  wheu  we  come  to  Exor- 
oatiou,  "a  gorgeous  beautifying  of  the  ton-pic  with  borrowed 
words  and  change  of  sentence,"  WiUon's  lease  of  originality 
ha«  run  out.  He  is  still  in  the  bondage  of  the  Figur«s.  which 
be  describes  ambitiously  as  a  kind  "  uot  equally  sparpled' 
about  the  whole  oration,  but  so  dissevered  and  ported  aa  stars 
stand  in  the  finuami>nt.  or  6owers  in  a  garden,  or  pretty- 
devised  antiques  in  a  cloth  of  Arraa."  The  ennmeration  is 
full  of  character  and  F.lizabethan  piquancy;  but  It  still  has 
the  old  fault  of  beginning  at  the  wrong  cud.  [Whea  a  mau 
writes  even  a  good  oration,  much  more  that  far  higher  thins 
a  good  (uece  of  prose  (which  may  be  an  oration,  if  need  serves, 
or  anything  else},  he  does  not  say  to  himself,  "  Now  I  shall 

•  Otte  tO»y  itgM  "tftirplr"  ud  The  fonni"*f«rll«"  td  " AitptrUt," 
"  dliparpk,"  wUcb  ara  pwd  ud  pic-  wbkh  mmo  Ui  Iuv*  bmn  ooauoMur, 
turwqu*   EnglitUiV  af  ((i^TiiUtr.      m  no  Iom,  m  Wvy  aiiuivocd. 


I 
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Ah 

tatui  (uui- 
prteiotily. 


some  hjrporbaton ;  now  we  will  exhibit  a  little  aii4* 
this  IB  the  occa«iou  surely  for  a.  paasogo  of  zeugma." 
He  writes  as  the  spirit  moves  him.  aud  as  the  way  of  art  leotliJ 
One  could  wish,  in  reading;  Wilson,  for  another  Sir  Thomae, 
to  deal  with  the  Figurants  as  he  has  dealt  with  the  Chaucerlsts 
id  the  Lincolnshire  Latinisers.  But  we  must  not  expect  too 
Biucb  at  once:  and  luoky  are  we  if  we  often,  or  even  somft* 
timee,  get  so  bold  a  striking  out  iuto  uew  paths  for  a  tru«  end 
u  we  find  ill  this  Art  oj  lUutoric. 

Cheke  has  kfc  no  considerable  English  work,  and  he  seemsi 
— 4B  it  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  at  lefl-st  some  of  the  leaders 
in  uivery  period  of  intiovatioa  should  uvem — to  have 
puslibd  innovation  itself  to  and  over  the  verge  of 
crotchet.  Ue  was  a  spelling  and  pronouncing  re- 
former both  in  Greek  and  English ;  and,  classical 
scholar  and  teacher  as  he  was,  he  seems  to  haw 
fallen  in  with  that  curious  aarvival  of  "  Saxon "  rendering  of 
words  not  of  Saxon  ortKin,  the  great  etorehotue  of  which  is 
the  work  of  Reginald  Pecuck  a  century  earlier.  But  he  ap- 
ipoBfS  Co  hare  been  one  of  the  luaiu  aud  most  ioflueotJal 
Bource-t  of  the  double  stream  of  tendency  obfiervable  in  Wilson 
himself,  and  still  more  in  Ascham — the  tendency  on  the  one 
liand  to  use  the  clo^sioi  a:^  models  and  Lrainers  in  Llic  forma- 
tion of  a  j;tiQ(.-rally  useful  aud  practicable  English  style,  and 
on  the  olht*r  to  insist  tb&t  neither  from  clasaical  nor  from 
any  other  sources  should  Gngli-ih  be  adulterated  byinkhom 
lemM."  as  Wilson  calls  them,'  of  any  kind — that  is  to  say,  by 
uohaisms.  technicalities,  pre<:iousne8see,  fished  up  as  it  were 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ink-pot,  instead  of  simply  and  naturally 
:eo  as  they  came  from  its  surface  to  the  pen.  What  Aschnm 
us  that  be  said  of  SallnaC  is  the  spirit,  the  cenlre,  the 
lel,  of  the  criticism  of  the  whole  school — a  dread  that  is 
to  say,  and  a  dislike  and  a  censure  of  what  he  colls  the  "  un- 
contented care  lo  write  better  Lhau  he  could."*    And  il  mu«b 


■  Knc  tWl  til*  phfw*  la  of  liti  In- 
,  T«utu>n.      It  Mtisv  to   two   b««D  * 
Iwwiiwont  of  Um  Uiue,  •■)()  occun  in 
I  (tC18]t  in  P*tar  Atdtou'*  vwdoa 


*  01  coun*  C')w>k«  had  in  lii*  niiad 
tlw  iHiukge  of  Quiiitiliaii  concerning 
Juliut  Miivut  (r.  fujif^  i.  319J. 
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be  obvious  that  this  sbarpl}'  formulated  censure  is  itself  a 
critical  poinl  dt  rcphrt  of  the  greatest  %aJue.  It  ia  well  that 
it  was  not  too  much  listened  to — tor  the  greatest  results  of 
Engliet  prose  end  verse  iii  the  great  period,  besiuniog  a  few 
j'ears  after  Cbeke'a  death  and  continuing  for  nn  old  man's 
lifetime,  wore  the  result  of  this  "never  coutented  care,"  vhicb 
atill  reached  something  better  than  cootent.  But  if,  at  this 
early  period,  it  had  had  ton  much  way  given  to  it,  if  the  vigor- 
ous but  somewhat  sprawling  infancy  of  KlizaK-than  English 
had  been  bid  and  let  sprftvl  simply  at  its  pleasure,  thd  con- 
sequences  could  not  but  have  beeu  disastrous. 

This  criticism  ol  Sallust,  which  may  be  found  at  length  in 
Aschum's  Srhoolvutster,^  ia  (^uite  a  locus  in  its  kind.  It  is  not 
Hi*  ^tituTR  of  the  justest,  for  the  prepossession  of  the  sentence 
tfSaitiuL  quoted  above  (which  stands  iu  the  forefront  of  it) 
colours  it  all  Uirough.  It  has  funny  liltle  scholastic  lapses  io 
logic,  such  B8  the  attempt  to  apply  tlte  old  brocanl  OnUor  «rf 
vir  hontis  diceruli  pcriiiis  to  the  disadv^antage  of  Sallust.  as  com- 
pared uot  only  with  Cicero  but  with  Ciesar,  on  the  score  of 
morality.  It  would  have  been  pteosaut  to  observe  the  coun- 
tenances of  PauBta  and  Servilia  if  this  bad  been  argued  in  their 
joint  presence.  And  the  dishke  of  Thucydidea,  to  which  a 
disliker  of  Sallust  is  almost  necessarily  driven,  argues  a  literary 
palate  uot  of  the  most  refined.  But  the  disposition  of  the 
supposed  causes  of  the  faults  of  Salluat's  style,  when,  having 
sown  his  wild  oats,  be  took  to  literature,  and  borrowed  his 
vocabulary  from  Cato  and  Varro,  and  his  method  from  Thucy- 
dides  himself,  is  an  exceedingly  ingenious  piece  of  critical 
pleading.  Even  if  it  will  not  hold  water,  it  shows  us  n  stage 
of  criticism  advanced,  in  some  directioas.  beyond  anything  that 
^^classical  or  mediieval  times  can  ahow.  The  other  great  "place" 
of  Clieke'a  writing  occurs  in  his  letter*  to  Hoby  on  that  learned 
Icnight's  translation  of  Castiglione,  with  its  solemn  jtidgmenb 
(the  author,  though  but  in  middle  age,  was  ill,  and  in  fact 
almoet  dying).  "  I  am  of  tlua  opinion,  that  our  own  tongue 


I  Bt  Arbw,  pp.  161-169. 
*  Tbi«  ni»y  b»  tawui  in  Arbfrr's  lu. 
troduottoi  tv  ti>«  txM'l'  )^^  oii*<l.  li- 


ft; or  in  Profiwor  RA]eigh't  a),   of 
Hoby  (LoodcH,  IftOO),  pp.  13,   ij. 


ASCHAM. 


US 
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should  be  written  clean  aad  pur«,  unmixed  and  nnmangled 
with  borrowing  of  other  tongues,  wherein  if  we  take  no  heed 
betimes,  ever  borrowing  and  never  paying,  she  shall  be  fain  Co 
keep  house  as  a  bankrupt."  Tlie  analogy,  of  course,  is  a  false 
one : — there  is  uo  ttued  to  pay,  nor  possihih'ty  of  paynivnt,  any 
more  than  a  ooaqueriag  monarchy  needs  to  fear  the  repayment 
of  the  tribute  it  draws  from  others,  or  than  r  sturdy  plant 
neM  dread  bankruptcy  because  it  owes  nourishment  to  earth, 
sad  air,  and  the  ruin  of  lienven.  But  once  moru  llie  positiou 
is  a.  definite,  and  not  a  wholly  untenable,  critical  position :  and 
Cheke  shows  himself  hero  as  at  once  engineer  and  captain  of  it. 
^  The  chief  representative  of  this  school  ia,  however,  beyond 
question,  the  always  agreeable,  and  but  seldom  other  than 
admirable,  author  of  ToxopKUua  and  Tfu  Seliool- 
mastfT  himself.''  His  [lositive  achievements  in  Eng- 
lish literature  do  not  here  directly  concern  ub;  nor  doea  the 
debate  between  those  who  regard  him  as  a  Euplniist  before 
Euphuism,  and  tho»e  who  will  have  him  to  be  the  chief  ex* 
ample  of  the  plain  style  in  early  Elizabethan  literature.  I 
oonfees  mysolf  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  latter  ;  though  I  know 
what  tile  former  mean.  Sut  it  is  with  what  Ascham  tlioujjht 
OS  a  critic,  not  with  what  he  did  as  a  writer,  that  we  are  here 
biuy;  and  on  this  there  is  no  reasonable  opening  for  serions 
difference  of  opinion.  Ascham's  critical  position  and  opinions 
are  clear,  not  only  from  his  two  famous  and  pleasant  little 
books,  but  from  the  constant  literary  references  in  hia  letters, 
ranging  from  elaborate  lucubrations  on  the  study  of  tlie  classics 
to  an  amusing  little  Cumbridgv  Bxtxfi  at  the  older  uuivetsiiy, 
wltcre,  as  vte  lt>uru  from  a  letter  of  exactly  the  middle  of  the 
centuiy,  taste  was  in  so  shocking  a  condition  that  Oxford  men 
actually  p&id  more  atleutioD  to  Lucian  and  Apuleius  than  to 
(^oero  and  Xenophon.* 


■  Tor  UwM  two  book*  Ur  Arbtr'ti 
nedknt  nprinU  can  bardlj  ba  bal- 
tmd.  But  tor  uur  purpoMi  tho  Lttlrrt 
ara  •Ito  »Md<d ;  •set  lL«ae,  with  ulhor 
thia^^  ifill  be  found  in  OilM'a  edjtian  of 
Vim  irort'*,STol*.in4,l»u<la<i.l664-OS. 

*  ttuid  oona  Oxvitntti  Kfuuntur 
flamt  iwKw,  Md  (m(*  aUf  m<  nenta 


in  Atita  imidi  in  ^utndam  iUim*  Am- 
drmia,  qai  ni'mium  pnefrmdo  Ltiei- 
iinam,J'lvlarfkuiH  tit  Iliru.iian'nn,  ilrnii- 
eara,  A.  OtLium,  tt  Ap%Jnim  uCnun^iM 
lity/ttam  in  iHniif  MwaenaMt  tt  ^jUttn 
trliilcm,  ctnn/nngwr*  Pttki  putcl>alvr — 
Uilm,  i.  190.  T)is  whole  latlor  (to 
Btunn)  U  worth  rcadiui;. 
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The  Toaophiim  itself  is  a  critical  documeat  in  parte,  both  for 
the  initial  manifesto  of  his  desire  "  to  write  this  Knglish  matter 

fj^M  ID  the  Knglifih  tongue  for  EiigUah  men."  and  tor  tiie 

iMctnoiMm.  more  elaborate  defence  of  the  proceeding  (a  defence 
repeated  iu  the  numeroua  Latin  letters  accomponjnug  the  copies 
of  the  book  he  sent  to  his  friends),  as  well  as  for  one  of  those 
hits  at  Romance  which  were  characteristic  of  Renaissance 
scholars  too  gt^nerally,  and  were  particularly  to  be  expected  in 
very  moral  aud  rather  prosaic  pereone  like  Asebam.  ^  But  we 
necessarily  turn  to  the  Schoolmaster  for  a  full  exposition  of 
Aschani's  critical  elkos.  and  wc  tind  it.' 

■Va  tendency  rather  to  slight  poetry,  one  great  heresy  concern- 
ing  it  (of  which  more  presently),  and  the  above  -  oientioued 
i/M/iffrr-or^<^<*»'^"<pt'  or  even  horror  of  lomaiice  —  these  are 
Komance.  the  worst  things  to  be  noted  here.  '  All  theae  an 
connected  with  a  wider  critical  heresy,  which  ia  prevaleat  iA 
England  to  this  day,  and  which  emerges  most  interestingly  in 
this  infancy  of  Rnghsli  criticism.  This  hi^resy  is  the  valuing  of 
examples,  and  even  of  whole  kinds,  of  literary  art,  not  according 
to  their  perfection  on  their  own  artistic  standards,  not  accord-' 
ing  lo  the  quantity  or  quality  of  artistic  pleasure  which  tliey  at« 
fitted  to  give;  but  according  to  certain  principlos — putriotie,. 
political,  ethical,  or  theological — which  the  critic  holds  or  does 
not  hold,  as  the  case  may  be.'  This  fallacy  being  one  of  tboAe 
proper— or,  at  least,  inseparably  accidental — to  the  human  in- 
tellect, is  of  Course  perceptible  enough  in  antiquity  itaelf^i  It  is, 
as  we  have  bgcd,  nfe  in  Plato,  and  more  rife  in  Plutarch ;  and 
then  is  no  doubt  ttmt  the  devotion  of  the  ItenaisGauce  to  the 
grsatesi  of  Greek  phttosopliurs  and  prosemeii,  to  the  most  enter- 
taining of  Greek  biographers  and  moralists,  had  not  a  little  tA  do 
with  its  reappearance,  tliough  the  struggle  of  the  Refornaation. 
and  the  natiunal  jealousies  which  this  struggle  bred  or  helped, 
had  more.  But  no  one  has  given  more  notable  examples  of  it 
than  Aacham  by  his  attack  on  "books  of  feigned  chivalry,"  in 

Tai-opkilus,*  and  his  well-known  censure  of  lh«  Morlc  ilArlAur 
iu  The  ScAoobiuister.' 


I 
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Than  this  book  there  was,  at  Ascham's  date,  no  more  exquisite 
example  of  £ngliah  prose  in  exiAt«Doe.''  Tlterc  id  not  to  this  (\*y 
airci  qftha-'^^  book,  either  in  prose  or  iti  verse,  which  has  more 
Ucrtv/  of  the  truu  Romantic  chann.  There  are  few  better 
"'"  iDstances  anywhere  of  subtly  combined  oonstniction 
of  story  than  arc  to  be  founii  in  some  of  ita  parts ;  auil,  to  a 
catholic  judgment,  which  busies  itself  with  the  matter  sud  Bpirit 
of  a  book,  there  are  few  books  which  teach  a  nobler  temper  of 
mind,  which  inculcate  with  a  more  wouderful  blending  of  fltem- 
neas  and  sympathy  the  great  moral  tliat  "  the  doer  shall  sufTer," 
that  "  for  all  these  things  God  shall  bring  us  into  judgment," 
or  which  display  more  accoiuplislicd  [Hitterus  of  man  and 
awoeter  examples  of  woman.  ^Yot  Asuhiuu  (lUid  he  lind  ruad 
the  book)  saw  in  it  not^iing  but  "open  manslaughter  and 
bold  bawdry  "  ■' 

Apart  from  this  somewhat  Phihstine  prudery — whicb  oc- 
cupies itself  more  reasonably  with  Italian  tunelU,  and  the 
traoalations  of  them  into  English — Ascham's  criticism  is  of  a 
piece  witti  that  of  the  whole  school  in  all  but  a  very  fuw  points. 

"^  He  diflured  witJi  Wilson,  and  with  most  of  tlie  scholars  of  tiis 
time,  OQ  bbe  subject  of  traii«latton,  which  lie  rightly  eDoogh 
regarded  as  a  useful  engine  of  education,  but  as  tjuite  incapable 
of  giving  any  literary  equivalent  tor  the  original '  He  agreed 
both  with  Wiliion  and  with  Cheke  aa  to  the  impropriety  of 
aduUerattng  English  with  any  foroigii  longne,  ancient  or 
modem.  He  was,  all  the  same,  an  exceedingly  fervent  Cicer- 
onian and  devotee  of  the  golden  age  of  Latin.  And  when  we 
come  in  one  *  of  hia  letiern  to  Bturni  on  the  name  of  Figna  (v. 
aupra,  p.  62),  the  rival  nf  Cinthio  Qiratdi,  there  seems  to  be 
established  a  contact,  of  the  most  iuterostiug,  between  English 
and  Italian  critieisoL  But  (as  indeed  we  might  have  expected) 
DO  allusion  to  Figna's  view  of  the  despised  romances  is  even 
hinted  :  it  is  his  dealing  with  the  aureolum  tiheUum  of  Horace 
that  Asebam  has  read,  hia  dealings  with  Aristotle  and  Sophocles 
that  he  wishes  to  read. 

•     Putting  his  Uicory  and  his  practice  together,  and  oetilectiog 


>  TbOUfhttobtUl  lUt,4BdlTTitU« 

b  Dec.  IMS :  «<i  aSf.  a.  ]8».     the 


eMTMpondaiM  with  Starm   in,  m  wi 
•hould  eipeot,  pBrtloularly  llunuy. 
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for  tbe  momcnl  his  moral  "cr&ze,"  we  can  perceirc  Id  htiu  a 
ffit  amenl  tolerably  dUtioct  ideal  of  Koglisli  prow,',  wliicli  he 
erAeord/ti-  has  only  Dot  illustrated  by  nctual  criticism  of  the 
^  ^ ^'*^'reviewing  sort,  because  the  material  was  so  scaaty. 
This  prose  is  to  bo  foshioiied  with  wlist  may  be  excusably  called 
a  kind  of  si^uint — looking  partly  at  Latin  and  Greek  constnic- 
tiou  aud  partly  at  English  veru&ctilar  usage.  It  does  not  seeiu 
that,  gieat  as  was  his  reverence  for  Cheke.  he  was  bitten  by 
Cbcke's  mania  (or  absolute  Teutoniara  ;  nor  does  he  appear  to 
have  gone  to  the  extreme  of  Latimer  and  Latimer's  admirer.  I 
Wilsou,  in  (raring  to  mingle  merely  fatuiUai  speecfa  with  his 
ordered  vernacular.  But  he  wmit  souo  way  in  this  directioa :  he  _ 
was  by  no  means  proof  again.st  that  Delilah  of  alUteratioa  which,  I 
like  n  sort  of  (etch  or  ghost  of  the  older  alliterative  prosody, 
bewitched  the  mid-sixteenth-centurj-  verse  and  proee  of  Eng- 
land, and  had  nob  lust  hold  on  St>enser  himself.  And  he  had 
belief  iu  certain  simple  Fignres  of  tlie  antithetic  and  parallel 
''kind.  But  he  was,  above  all,  a  achoolniaster  —  as  even  being 
dead  he  spoke — to  English  literature  ;  and  his  example  and  his 
precepts  together  leaded  to  eetablisli  a  cliastened,  moderately  ■ 
classicol,  pattern  of  writing,  which  in  the  uexl  generation  pro- 
daoed  the  admirable  English  prose  of  Hooker,  and  was  not 
without  influence  ou  the  less  accomplished,  but  more  germinal 
and  prwtreptic,  style  of  Jonaou. 

Wo  inuHt  praise  him  less  wheu  we  come  to  poetry.  The 
history  of  the  craze  for  classical  metre  aod  against  rhyme  ia 
and  la  Englupd.  which  praetically  supplies  our  earliest  sub- 
PoitTy.  ject  of  purely  critical  debate,  is  a  very  curious  one, 
and  may — perhaps  must — be  considered  from  more  points  of 
view  tliau  one,  before  it  ia  rightly  and  completely  undorsCood. 
At  first  sight  it  looks  like  mere  mid-summer  madness — the 
work  of  some  Puck  of  literature — if  not  even  as  the  laciirsioa 
into  the  calm  domains  of  scholarship  and  criticism  of  that 
popular  dtlinum  Irtmeiis,  which  has  been  often  illustrated  iu 
politics.  Shifting  of  ihe  standpoint,  and  more  careful  con- 
Eiderabion,  will  discover  some  oxcusea  for  it,  as  well  as  much, 
method  in  it.  But  it  must  be  regarded  long,  aud  examined 
carefully,  before  the  real  fact  is  discovered  —  the  fact  that. 
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miscliievous  and  absurd  as  it  was  ia  itself,  impardouable  as 
are  the  attempts  to  revive  it,  or  Bomething  like  it,  at  this  time 
o(  diiy,  it  was  in  its  own  day  a  kind  of  beneficent  "  distemper " 
— «  necessary,  if  morbid,  stage  in  the  development  of  English 
pnMody  and  English  criticism. 

Inasmuch  a-t  the  moat  obvious  and  indubitable,  as  well  as 
univeisol,  cause  of  the  craze  was  the  profound  Renaissance 
Tltervie  admiration  for  the  classics,  it  was  inevitable  that 
ftrOoMieai  somethiu)'  of  the  kind  should  make  its  appearand) 
in  most  European  countries,  But  other  and  coun- 
[■temcting  causes  prevented  it  from  assuminR.  in  any  of  them, 
V)ytliini>  like  the  importaace  that  it  attained  iii  England. 
Vnrhymed  classical  metres,  like  almost  every  literary  inno- 
vation of  the  time,  had  been  firat  attempted  in  Italy;'  but 
the  established  and  impregnable  supremacy  of  forms  like  the 
Bonnet,  the  Canzont;,  the  oUara  and  (^rsa  rinia,  put  rhyme  out 
of  real  danger  there.  They  were  attempted  in  France.*  But 
French  had  for  centuries  posscwed  a  perfectly  well-defined 
system  of  prosod}',  adapted  and  a()e())iate  to  the  needs  and 
nature  of  the  language.  And,  moreover,  the  singularly  atonie 
^quality  of  this  language,  its  want  not  only  of  the  remotest 
Approach  to  quantity  but  even  of  any  decided  aoceut,  made 
the  experiment  not  merely  ridiculous,  as  indeed  it  mostly  was 
in  English,  but  all  but  impossible.  Spauish  was  following 
JtalisD,  and  did  not  want  to  follow  anythint;  else:  and  Oenuao 
was  not  in  case  to  compete. 

With  Euglifih  the  patient  was  very  much  more  predisposed 

to  die  diseas*:.  ''Not  unly  two,  but  practically  three,  diUerent 

-     .  .      systems  of  prosody,  which  were  really  to  some  extent 

wiKt>  <i/    opposed  to  each  other,  and  miglit  well  seem  more  op- 

SmglM      posed  than  they  actually  were,  disputed,  in  practice, 

'  "~™*'    the  not  too  fertile  or  Nourishing  field  of  English 

poetry.    There  was  the  true  CJiauoerian  system  of  blended  Eng- 

tisti  prosody,  tlie  legitimate  representative  of  the  same  composite 

intiueiioes  whicli  have  moulded  English  language,  and  which 

bad  been  slowly  developed  through  the  half-chaotic  brgintungs 

of  Middle  English  verse,  and  then  with  almoat  preniutnre  sud- 

>  r.  m,pn,  (u  iS.  >  r.  npra,  p.  i27. 
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deniiosa  perfected  up  to  a  certain  stage  by  Chaucer  himself. 
ThU  syetem  combined — though  not  yet  in  perfect  freedom — 
luUmU-  ^^^  Strict  Bj-IIabic  foot-division  of  the  French  with 
(1)  Oam.  tbo  syllabic  Ucenoe  of  Auglo-Saxon,  so  as  to  produoe  ■ 
*"***'  a  ByMem  of  syllabic  oqiiivalenoe  similar  in  nature 
to,  if  not  yet  fully  iu  pracdoe  fre«r  tluiu,  iliat  of  the  Grcelc 
Iambic  trimeter.  It  admitted  a  considerable  variety  of  metres,  ■ 
the  base-inb^tfers  of  which  were  the  octmvllable  and  deca- 
syllable,  witli  lines  of  rix,  twelve,  and  others  occaaioDally,  com- 
bined in  paint  or  arrun^utl  in  stauzas  of  more  or  lean  intricate 
forms.  But — by  a  historic  accident  which  has  oven  yet  to  be 
rather  taken  as  found  than  fully  explained — nobody  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years  had  been  able  to  produce  really  good 
regular '  poetry  in  Southern  Engltah  by  this  metre,  and  certain 
flbaogea  in  pronunciation  and  vocabulary — especially  the  disuse 
of  the  final  vocalised  i-  —  were  pultiug  greater  aud  greater 
difficulties  in  Che  way  of  its  practice. 

Secondly,  there  was  the   revived    alliKrative   metre,    either 
genuine — that  is  to  say,  only  roughly  syllabic  and  not  rhymed. 
(S)  AUittr-  but  rhythraed  neater  to  the  auapavtic  form  Uian  u> 
""'**-  any  other  —  or  allied  with  rhyme,  and  sometimes 

formed  into  atanEas  of  very  considemhle  intricacy.  Tliis, 
which  had  arisen  during  the  fourteenth  century,  no  one 
quite  knows  how  or  where,  apparently  in  the  North,  and 
which  had  maintained  a  vigorous  though  rather  artificial 
life  daring  the  fifteenth,  had  not  wholly  died  out,  being  rep- 
resented partly  by  llie  ballad  metre,  by  doggerel  twelves, 
fourleenenj.  aud  other  long  shainbling  lines,  and  by  a  still 
lively  tendency  towards  allitcmtioo  itself,  both  in  inetred 
verso  and  in  proae.  Latterly,  during  Ascham'a  own  youth, 
a  sort  of  ra-pprochtmeM  between  these  two  had  made  tlie 
fourteencrs  and  Alexandrines,  rather  less  doggerel  ised,  very 
general  favourites ;  but  had  only  managed  to  communicate  to 
them  ft  sort  of  loHopiag  amble,  very  grievous  and  sickening  u> 
the  delicate  ear. 

Thirdly,  and  in   close   connection   with   this  combination, 
1  ThoM  liftd,  of  o(>Ul»^  bccB  dome  chuiaing  jet>  <rf  folk-xwig  io  b*Jkd,  gux4. 
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Wjratt,  Surrey,  and  olli«r  poets  hnd,  by  imitating  It&lian 
(3)  fia&m-  models,  especially  in  the  sornet,  strivco  to  raise,  to 
^*^  bind  together,  to  infuse  with  energy  and  stiffen  with 

backbone,  the  ungainly  shambling  body  of  Engliab  verse:  and 
Sun«y,  again  following  the  Italians,  had  tried,  with  some  auc- 
oess,  the  unrhymed  decasyllabte  soon  to  be  bo  famous  aa  blank 
Terse. 

Nov  critical  observation  at  the  time  might  survey  this  field 
with  view  as  exiensive  and  iuteii-sive  a^  it  could  apply,  and  be 
2»fiUei(«M  f^  from  satisfied  with  the  crops  produced.  To  re- 
^Mfknt.  present  the  first  nysi*m  there  was  nobody  but 
Chaucer,  who,  great  and  greatly  aduirud  as  be  wa«,  wu 
HpanU«d  [rotn  the  men  of  1550  by  a  period  of  time  ulmo»t 
as  long  as  that  which  separates  ns  from  Pope,  and  by  rt  miicb 
greftter  gulf  of  pronunciation  and  accent.  Nobody  could  writ< 
like  Chaucer — anUss  the  Chaucsrian  Ckonso7it<a  are  right  in 
attributing  The  Court  of  Love  to  this  time,  in  which  case  there 
was  8onie  one  who  could  write  very  much  like  Chaucer  indeed. 
Ihere  was  no  Langland,  and  nobody  who  could  write  iu  the 
like   LangLand.     la  ebeer  deepair,  men  of  talent  like 

"^Sketton,  when  tliey  were  uoC  Chaucensing  heavily,  were 
indalgiog  (of  course  with  more  dulcet  intervals  now  and  then) 
in  mere  wild  gambades  of  do^erel. 

But  it  will  be  said,  Was  thtrc  not  the  uvw  Ilalianated  style 
of  poets  of  audi  promise  as  Wyatt  mid  Surrey  i  Thore  wag. 
Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  Wyatt  and  Surrey  themselves 
are.  after  all.  poetA  of  more  promise  titan  performance ;  that 
their  promise  iUstiH  looks  much  more  promising  to  us,  seeing 
as  we  do  its  fulfllmunt  in  Spencer  and  onward,  than  it  neod 
have  done,  or  indeed  could  do,  to  contemporaries;  that  stalwart 
Protestante  and  eiout  Englishmen  feared  and  loathed  the 
Italiaoation  of  anything  English;  and  lastly,  that  «ven  the 
pro»ody  of  Wyatt  and  Surrey  is,  in  a  very  high  degree,  experi- 
mental, tenuiive,  incomplete.    We  laugh,  or  are  disgusted,  at 

'the  twiata  and  tortures  applied  by  the  hexameirists  to  our  poor 
mother  tougne;  but  Wyatt  at  least  pats  almost  as  awkward 

,oonatrainta  on  her. 

It  is  not  surprising  tliai  in  the  presence  of  these  unsatisfying 
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in  the  nonage  of  catliolic  literary  criticism,  men 
should  have  turned  for  help  to  Uio»e  classics  wLich 
Umiit^'       were  the  general  teacliers  sue!  helpers  of  the  time. 
0**A»'»'  There  was  indeed — already  puhliahed  just  as  Aachain  M 

^^^  had  attained  hia  year  of  discretion — a  treatise,  by 
the  greaUut  man  of  letters  for  aoiae  fifteen  hundred  years 
at  least,  which  contaioed  the  germ  of  a  warning.  Hut  it  is  ■ 
not  likely  that  Aschnm  or  any  nf  his  good  Cambridge  blends 
had  seen  Trissiiio's  translation  of  ihc  De  Vulgari  Sloquio  ;  and,  if 
any  had,  it  would  have  been  a  stroke  of  genius  to  carry  Dante's 
(ceneralisatiou  {rom  the  Komance  tongues  further.  Toatmostany 
man  of  the  Iteiiaissauce  it  would  have  seemed  half  sacrilege  and 
half  madness  to  examiue  ancient  and  modern  liCeratares  on  the 
•amo  plane,  and  decide  what  was  germane  to  each  and  what 
oommon  to  alt.  Greek  Prosody  had  tveen  good  enough,  with 
TOiy  uiinor  alturutioiis,  for  Latin  ;  how  should  any  of  these 
upstart  modern  tongues  refuse  what  hnd  been  good  enough  for 
both  ?  And  let  it  be  remembered,  too,  tliat  they  were  only  half 
wrong.  Greek  and  I.atin  did  provide  up  to  a  certain  poiut — 
that  of  the  foot  as  distiu^ished  from  bbe  metre — examples 
whicb,  duly  guarded,  could  be  quite  safely  followed,  which 
indeed  could  not  and  cannot  be  neglected  without  loss  aud 
danger  for  Knglish.  It  was  when  they  went  further,  and 
endeavoured  to  impose  tlie  classical  combinatioDS  of  feet  cm 
English,  that  they  fell 

Yet  oven  from  the  firat  Uiey  had  glimpses  and  glimmerings 
of  truth  which  might  have  warned  them ;  while  in 
tutftnturm :  their  very  errors  they  often  display  that  combination 
Atehan,  of  independoQce  and  practical  spirit  which  is  the 
^"**''  too  often  undervalued  {jlory  of  EugUsh  criticism. 
Aschani  himself — besotted  as  he  is  witii  wrath '  against "  our 
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'  It  ii  cuiicHU  Ih&t,  in  thin  vorj-  <j^- 
imt  of  Bngluh  oritieUm,  tlio  incii-ilti}- 
witb  vfaicli  critic*  an  «OD«lw[ly  uiJ 
WO  juiitlj-  cli»rg«i  BmIw*  it«  »ppe«- 
•ac«.  Aaehim  would  ■eeci  to  haw 
bccD  «  p«nl-ii»tuiwl  •oul  fttiiiugh.  Vel 
\m  abium  rhyme  and  if  |uu-tiuuir  m 
tiM  mio  ■'  H*r«  fluohotio  "  rtyle  whicli 


■Otoe  critic*  itill  iffoct  "  To  follow 
%\w  Oclhi  in  rliyming  inuMMl  of  the 
nnnkfl  in  vcnlfy ing  ~  i»  "  t«  vat  M«tW 
¥fiili  Bwinv,  whoa  we  Bi»y  eat  wh«ae 
biMd  auitintt  loeu."  Rliyoiera  m*  "• 
rude  muliituJe."  '•  nA,  igiiorwit 
tiMdi,"  "  wumlering  Uiudiy  in  Uidr 
foul  wrong  wity,"  Ak. 
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nicle  beggfti-lj  rhyming,"  coDfident  as  he  is  that  the  doggerel  of 
bis  old  friend  Bishop  Watson  of  Lincoln — 

"  All  tntv«llen  do  gliully  report  grvat  iirauM)  of  Ulymea, 
For  tlut  lie  knew  lu&njr  niua'ti  tnanii«^ni,  Niid  uw  maH)'  citiea," — 

exhibits^  as  "rigbl  (^uunlilie"  of  syllables  and  true  order  of 
veni^ng  m  either  Greek  or  Latin — yet  saw  *  that  "  our  English 
tongue  dotli  not  well  receive  the  nature  of  Conncn  Ilfrovum,, 
bficauae  dtultjlM,  the  apteat  foot  (or  thai  verse,  is  seldom  fo'ind 
in  English."  Truly  it  ia  not;  your  dactyl  is  apt  to  ploy  the 
"  Waler" — to  buck  under  an  English  rider,  and  either  throw 
him  altogether,  or  force  the  alteratiou  of  die  pace  to  aiiapiests. 
The  beat  apparent  daclyiics  ia  Euyliah — the  verses  of  Kiugsley's 
AitdroMf^la — are  not  really  dactylic-hexameters  at  all,  they  are 
five-foot  anftpsestics,  with  a  very  strong  anaenms  at  the  be- 
gianing.  and  a  weak  hypercatalectic  syllable  at  tUe  end.  Aod 
with  this  fatal  coufesaioa  of  Aschaiu  (wlio\  had  not  a  very 
poetical  bead),  that  of  Campion,  an  exquisite  poet  and  a  keen 
though  warped  critic,  coincides,  as  we  shall  see,  a  genemtion 
lat«r.  But  the  thing  liad  to  be  done;  and  it  was  done,  or  al 
least  attL'mptcd. 

When  the  craze  first  took  forui  in  England  we  do  not  exactly 
know.  Ascham  obnerves  vaguely  that  "tJiis  niialiking  of  rliym- 
WatMM  an/1  big  beginneth  not  now  of  any  uewfaiigle  siugulurity, 
^*™^-  but  hath  bccu  loug  beea  misliked,  and  that  of  meo 

o(  greatest  learning  and  deepest  judgiuenL"^  We  all  think  that 
the  persons  who  agree  with  us  ore  men  of  great  tcaraing  and  deep 
judgmeQt.  so  that  matter  may  be  passed  over.  Sut  apparently 
the  thing  wae  one,  and  not  the  best,  of  the  fruiU)  of  that  study 
of  the  classics,  and  spuciully  of  Greek,  which,  bcgiuuing  at 
Oxford,  passed  thence  to  Cambridge,  and  was  taken  up  so 
busily  in  Ascham 's  own  college,  Ht  John's.     Thamoe  Watson,* 

huiun  o(  mind  uf  th«  limo  ii  illiu- 
Irelwl  tif  Aachua'i  itialtcrjog  biautU 
baliuid  Qututiliiui  ! 

•  Not  to  b«  cuiifimudtd  wilh  ThnfflU 
Wattuii,  tli«  ftultuir  of  tLe  J/etalati- 
jMriJiio,  "ll«  Mini*  l«t«r,  kuil  irm  «& 
Oxford  nan. 


*  StSoelmtuUr,  H.  Ml,  p.  73.  A*- 
chMH  MtiwUjr  ^uMa  Ll>a  Oraok  luid 
Um  Latin  of  Uoiuer  tuiil  Uum;*,  hud 
dacUra*  WalauD'*  ituff  to  b«  uuite  u 
••iu4unJ|y«MtlMaiMiiBdM  "apUj" 
mUwoUmtI 

*  ibrid.,  P.U& 

■  p.  117-      Tha  •xtnMt'duiftrj  oon- 
VOU  IL 
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the  BUliop  of  Tincoln,  nbove  referred  to,  was  Ifuler  of  the 
College;  Ascham  himself,  it  is  li&nll}-  necessary  to  say,  was  a 
fellow  of  iL  Anil  still  deflcending  in  the  colli-^iatc  hiernrch}',  it 
was  an  uDdergradufttQ  of  St  Jolm'o,  Thomas  Drant^  who  somo- 
whst  later  drew  up  nil*»  for  Anglo-Ctassic  versifying — rules 
that  occupied  Spenser  and  Uarvcj,  with  the  rcsolt  of  producing 
«ome  interesting  letters  and  some  very  deplorable  doggerel. 
Draut  seems  to  have  been  the  "  legislator  of  Paraassua"  to  the 
innovators;  but  ne  have  little  work  of  his,  and  that  little  does 
not  hear  on  the  special  subject 

Mischievous  crazo  as  it  was,  however,*  it  hod  the  merit  of 
tnrniiig  the  attention  of  Englishmen  to  really  critical  study  of 
pootry,  and  it  appears,  more  or  Icm.  as  the  motif  oi  most  o(  th« 
group  of  critical  writings,  from  Gascoigne's  Mtes  qf  Ttutmdum 
to  Paniel's  Dt/em'-.  0/  lihymc,  wliich  we  shall  now  discuss. 

Ta  the  most  interesting  Ultlo  treatise'  which  heads  or  initials^ 
the  now  goodly  roll  of  books  in  English  criticism,  "Hi^maa 
tioscoigne,  though  he  was  himself  a  Cambridge  mau, 
doas  not  make  any  reference  to  the  craze.  The  tract 
was  written  at  the  request  of  an  Itoliau  friend,  Eduardo 
Donati.  It  is  exceedingly  short ;  hut  as  full  of  matter,  and  very 
good  matter,  as  need  be.  In  duty  bound  Gaacoiguo  begins  with 
insistence  on  fine  invention,  vithout  which  neither  "  thuQdering 
in  lym  rara  rufT,  quoth  my  master  Cliaucer,"  nor  "roIUngio 
pleasant  words,"  nor  "  abounding  in  apt  vocables,"  will  snffic>e. 
But  he  passes  over  this  very  swiftly,  as  over  trite  and  obvious 
expressions.*  suitableness  of  phrase,  &c.,  and  attacks  the  great 
litararj-  question  of  the  time,  rrosody.. 


Qiuengnt. 


I 


I 


'  SaiB*  uitbcinliM  likT«  be«u  ibucIi 
l»o  ffiQil  t«w»rda  IL  fur  tntbuira, 
tte  Ulc  Mr  H«iu7  Uurlej,  wbo  mjb, 
"  ntomu  Dnnt,  of  conrM,  did  not 
■uppo*«  (liftt  ti>>  ral«i  wcra  milHctetit." 
TliiaUcliuitablo.lnttovuldB,  «r  rkthw 
j^ainit,  till  evidcoos. 

*  Crrtain  Sttr*  ^f  Indntttioit  don. 
ttnttf  <*«  m*tinf  Iff  txrt  or   rkymc 

to  StilM.  ad.  AtInt  (.oith  TV  .Strrf 
OtMi,  to.),  pp.  3MI.  Loedoo^  ISOS. 


Oriciakllj  in  the  (ourtli  editioD  of  0>*- 

Spingarn  tew  indebudiiaw  in  il  to 
Jtemmri. 

*  Th»  obMrralioiM  «f  AMhmm,  XCTl- 
MB,  uul  tbc  ottxra  Mug  tncidMUl 
owralr. 

<  "If  I  ahottU  andartake  to  writ* 
ia  pnlM  ot  »  g<Btl«»9iBkO,  I  would 
nciUwT  pnim  tm  ctjrtia  eye  nor  h«r 
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He  begins  bis  attack  by  the  modest  and  half -apoloj;etic 
request,  "This  may  seem  a  presumptuous  order,"  that,  what* 
HU  MoiM  of  ever  tlic  verse  cliosen  be,  il  be  regular,  atid  tiol 
iMtraeUon.  wobbliog  backwards  and  forwards  between  twelve 
and  fourt«en  syllables  on  no  principle.  Tlieu  lie  vnjoios 
llie  uiainC«uance  of  regular  aud   usud  accent  or   quantity ; 

land  in  so  doing  insists  on  a  slandard  in  regard  lo  whicb 
not  merely  Wyult  and  Siirrey  earlier,  but  cveu  Speuser  later, 
were  tuuch   less  scrupulous.      "  Treusurc,"  be  suys.  you   iuu»l 

[vw  with  the  tirsC  syllable  long  and  the  second  short :  you 

|iniia(  Dot  make  it  "treasure."     And  then  he  makes  a  very 

tcurioBS  observation : — 

"  Comuionly  novradays  in  EDglish  rhymes,  for  1  dare  not  call 
theui  Kuf;lish  verses,  we  use  uooe  other  order  but  a  foot  of 
two  syllables,"  to  wit,  tlie  lamb.  "We  have,"  lie  says,  "iu 
olher  times  used  other  kinds  of  metres,"  as 

"Ko  wight  I  in  Mm  world  |  tLat  wmIiIi  |  can  attain,"  ■ 

(i.e.,  aaapcesta),  while  "our  Fatlier  Chaucer  had  tised  the  s&iuo 
liberty  in  feel  imd  me&surea  that  th@  Latiuists  do  use,"  that  is  to 
say,  syllabic  equivalence  of  two  shorts  to  a  long.  And  he 
laments  tiie  tyranny  of  the  Iamb ;  but  says,  "  wc  must  take  the 
{ord  as  ne  6nd  it" 

Then,  after  some  particular  cautions, — a  renewed  one  as  to 
ciuautifying  words  ariglit — "  underBtfeod,"  not  "  undf'rsland," 
&c.,  as  to  using  a«  many  mouosyllabU-s  tu  possible  (it  is  amus- 
ing to  read  thi4  and  rcineinber  tlic  opposite  caution  of  Pope), — 
he  comes  to  rhyme,  and  wnrn.s  bin  Bcliolar  against  rhyme  without 
[reuDD.  Alliteration  is  to  be  moderate:  you  must  not  "hunt  a 
letter  to  death."  Unusual  words  are  to  be  employed  carefully 
and  with  a  definite  purpose  to  "  draw  attentive  readiiijj."  Ite 
clear  uud  sensible.'  Keep  Eoglish  ordur,  and  invert  substantive 
and  o^j^tive  seldom  and  cautiously,    lie  moderate  iu  the  use 


*  OMc«agii«  iloea  nut  use  tliiii  divi- 

l«ti,ar—  ud  V,  tut    uiil     fur  luug 

[asd  *tiurt,  ^^z  (dreuuiEex)  (ur  cum- 

tDoa,u>dit»laiitml  lina>{,/\y\/\/  knd 

JW  W)  '<"*  d^ liable  *uJ  Uiif  Il&bia 


foat  ■fTBii];cineiit«. 

(loth  UOL  luucb  dolighl.  &u(l  Uie  v«rM 
that  u  U»M*;  i*  li]i«  a  taU  uE  *  rutaicJ 
liunc." 
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alao  of  that  "  shrewd  fellow,  poetical  licence,"  who  actually  reads 
"he«Iven"for"hi'avii"!' 

As  for  the  pause  or  Ccesara,  Gascoigne  is  not  injudicioas. 
"  The  pause,"  he  says,  "  will  stuid  best  in  the  middle "  of  aa 
octoeyllable,  at  ihe  fourth  syllable  in  a  "verse  of  ten,"  at  th« 
sixth  (or  middle  ftgaiti)  of  an  Alexandrine,  and  at  th«  eighth 
in  a  foarteener.  But  it  is  at  the  discrelioo  of  the  writer 
in  Rhythm  royal :  "  it  forcelh  not  where  the  pause  be  till 
the  cud  of  the  line" — and  this  liberty  will  aaauredly  draw 
to  more.  ■ 

Next  he  enumerates  stanzas : — Rhyme  roy&l  itself.  baUadee, 
soiiQOLs,  Pizains,  and  Sixains.  VifL'tays,  and  the  "PoolCer'a 
measuro,"  of  twelve  and  fourteen  alternately,  to  which  liia  own 
conlempoj-Jiries  wcro  so  unforlnnntcly  addicted.  Yoa  most 
"  finish  the  sentence  and  meaning  at  the  end  of  everj*  stafl"*:  and 
(by  the  way)  he  has  "  forgotten  a  notable  kind  of  rhyme  calk-d 
riding  rhyme,  which  is  what  our  father  Chaucer  used  in  hia 
Canterbury  talcs,  and  in  divers  other  delectable  and  light  enter- 
prises." It  is  (jood  for  "  a  merry  talc,"  Khyme  royal  for  a 
"grave  discourse,"  Ilallads  and  Sonnets  for  love-poems,  &c.,  and 
it  would  be  best,  in  hja judgment,  to  keep  Poulter's  measure  for 
I'salma  and  hymns.  And  so  he  makes  an  end,  "  donbting  bU 
own  ignorance." 

The  chief  points  abont  this  really  capital  booklet  are  as 
follows : — Gascoignc's  rtfcogiiilion  of  the  importanc*  of  overhanl- 
Thtir  tap-  Jng  English  Prosody ;  his  good  sense  on  the  matter  of 
•Mjni/w.  the  «rsnra,  and  of  Chaucer's  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  e<^uiva]eiiced  scnnsion ;  hia  acknowledgment  with  regret 
of  the  impoverishment  whicli.  in  the  sterility  of  the  mid-six- 
teenth century  before  Spenser,  was  a  fact,  as  resulting  firom  the  M 
tyranny  of  the  iamb ;  the  slirevrdness  of  bis  general  remarks ; " 
and,  last  but  not  l^aat,  hia  entire  silence  about  the  new  versify- 
ing, the  "Dranting  of  Verses."  It  is  possible  (for  thoagh 
he  was  at  Cambridge  be  seeiua  to  admit  that  he  did  not  acquire  w 


I 


jmgt,   p-    I<>^>  *^  UiiBka  tk«  Ue«aa« 
prDiioun«M  Um  pMmodatfaD  ia  vam 


i^IlkbU  "iHioMlUt.''  A  UiU*  later. 
m^ia,  aimt  tkiaka  tS*  di,~,j\IM>e 
"uKWiUi  Hid  Tolfv."  A  mixt  ioaa- 
■MBteft  dinpvMMat  t 
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any  great  scholarship  there)  tha.t  he  had  not  come  into  contact 
with  any  one  who  took  i»ter«3l  in  this:  hut  it  is  improhahle 
that  it  woultl  have  ap]>eale(l  to  his  robust  eenaw  of  poclr/, 
unsickhed  by  Han-ey's  pedantry,  and  not  misled  by  Spenser's 
claBStcfil  eDltmsiasm. 

At  Cliis  lime,  however,  or  not  long  after — ihe  Nolf9  must  have 
b«0Q  writteu  WCween  lb7'2  and  1S75,  and  the  correspondence  of 
Spenser  and  Harvey  aciually  appeared  in  IS79 — theso  other 
persons  were  thinking  a  great  deal  about  the  classical  metres. 
The  Five  LetUrt  ("Three"  and  "Two"*— not  to   be  confused 

ih   the  F»ur  Leil^ra  which   Harvey   issued  long   afterwarda 

>at  Greene)  are  full  of  the  subject,  and  of  poetical  criticism 
generally.  They,  together  with  the  controversy  which  arioso 
over  Go«eoa's  School  of  Ahiac,  and  which  indirectly  produced 
Sidney's  jijiolo^jf  /or  Poetry,  make  the  years  1579-1580  as 
notable  in  the  history  of  Kn<;lish  criticism  as  the  appearances 
nl  Euphws  and  TKe  Skcpher£s  Calendar  make  them  in  that  of 
creative  literature. 

Spenser's  firet  letter  informs  Harvey  that  "they  [Sidney 
aud  Dyer]  have  proclaimed  in  their  apfiomay^'  [the  literary 
Sptnter  amd  c^tiocle  ot  Leicester  House]  a  j^-ucral  surceasiiig  aud 
/fart^.  silence  of  bald  rliyiuers,  and  also  of  the  very  lieet 
too;  instead  whereof  they  have.  I>y  the  niitliority  of  their 
whole  Senate,  prescribed  certain  laws  and  rnlcs  of  quantities 
of  EnglLsIi  eyllahles  for  English  verse,  having  had  thereof 
already  grvut  practice,  and  drawn  me  to  their  faction."  And 
later."!  am  more  in  love  with  English  versifying  than  with 
rhyming,  which  1  should  have  done  long  since  if  I  would  have 
followed  yonr  connsel."  He  hints,  however,  geutly,  that; 
Harvey's  own  verses  (these  coterie  writers  always  keep  the 
name  "  verses "  (or  their  hybrid  abortions)  once  or  twice  "make 

breach  in  blaster  Iirant's  rules."  Which  was.  of  course,  a 
dreadful  tbin^.  only  to  he  "condoned  tanto  poeUR."  Ha 
reunites  Harvey  with  a  few  Iambics,  which  he  "  dare 
warrant  precisely  perfect  for  the  feet,  and  varying   not  one 


<  8m  Grotvt't  HVh  of  OaU-itl 
Uarrltf,  lul.  i.  |>i>.  H-ISO.  Pnru  will  U 
fousd  Is  Um  Olvba  oUitMn  af  Symtvr, 


pp.  70€-'l  0. 

'  I  Ktii  nui  r«n|ioniiiIila  (or  lli«  •m«b- 
iricitiM  o4  tbia  lona. 
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inch  fiom  tlio  Hulo."     And  then  follows  the  well-knovrn 
beginning — 

"  UnbAppy  VMM,  tb«  vitneta  of  my  nntuppjr  itat*.* 

wliere  certainly  the  stKte  must  have  Itceo  bod  U  it  vas 
iofvlicitoiis  as  the  verse. 

Not  such  WAS  Gabriel  Uarvejr  thnt  he  mi^ht  take  ev«n  *■ 
polite  correction;  nud  his  leply  ia  a  proper  donnish  seiting- 
doTrn  of  a  clever  b»c  presumptuous  youth.  He  respects  the 
Areopagus — indeed  tli«y  were  persona  of  worship,  and  Harvey, 
was  A  rcturi^r — more  than  Speuiter  can  or  will  suppose,  and  ha 
likes  the  trimeters  (indeed,  thou<;h  poor  tliio^s,  Chey  were 
Spemor'a  own  uftcr  all,  and  such  as  uo  mau  but  Spenaer  could 
havv  wriltvn  in  their  foolish  kind)  more  Lhaa  Spenser  "  can  or 
will  eiisily  Iwlieve."  But— and  then  follows  much  renewing; 
in  the  now  stale  hole-pickini^  kind,  which  has  long  bcea  abao' 
doned,  save  by  the  descendants  of  Milbourno  and  Kcurick,  and 
a  lofty  |HOt«st«tion  th«t  "  myself  uever  saw  your  gorbellied 
master's  rales,  nor  heant  of  them  before." 

The  TliKfi  Letters  which  follow '  are  distributed  ia  sobjecC 
bttwoen  an  Eiirtbqoalce  (which  has  long  siooe  ceased  to  quake 
for  us)  and  tlte  hexau>eter».  They  open  with  a  letter  from 
SpoDwr.  iu  which  he  broaches  the  main  question.  "Whether 
our  Knglish  accent  will  endure  the  Hexaoteter?'*  and  doubUL 
Yet  tie  has  a  hankering  after  it,  encloses  his  own — 

"Sm  yt  th*  btindfoMM  pntty  sod,  UttI  feaUicrad  aictirr,"  fee.. 

Mid  prays  that  Har\-ey  woald  either  follow  tlie  rales  of  Ibo 
graat  Draut,  indorsed  by  Sidney,  or  else  send  his  own.     Hamy 
T»pli«a  iu  dotibl«L    The  fine  part  is  mbm  v^ry  trsgicml  mnth 
feboot  the  Mrth<itialie ;  the  seomd,  *  A  GaUaot  Familiar  Letter,'  m 
tMklos  the  <)a<>«lk>D  of  vemflcAtioa.  f 

Tkia  f^alUnt  familiarity  might  possibly  rec^ra  froai  bmh 
critioi  the  oamo  of  oncuy  coxcombry ;  bvi  it  is  m  any  imi* 
dw  tint  Uw  avthor  has  set  about  tbe  oMUer  Teiy  aerioas^. 
He  •xpcessM  deUfcht  tluU  Sidney  aixl  Dyer,  -  th«  two  wy 
diuHMMb  «(  hsr^Uisatr^OMtt.*  ten  b^os  to  belp  farwaid 
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"Uie  e.Ychange  of  barbarous  and  balductiim'  rhymes  with 
ATtiEcial  verses " ;  thinks  their  "lively  example"  will  be  much 
better  ihan  Ascharu's  "  dead  advertisement  "  in  the  SeAoolmmler. 
He  would  like  (as  should  we)  to  have  Grant's  prosody.  His 
owa  Rules  aod  Precepts  will  probably  uot  bo  very  diiferent; 
but  he  will  tftke  time  bcforo  drafting  tbc-m  fiually.  He  thinks 
(reasonably  enough)  that  before  framing  a  st&ndurd  English 
Grsmmar  or  Rhetoric  (therein  including  Prosody),  a  standard 
orthography  must.  Brat  be  agreed  upon.  And  he  suggestA  that 
'  we  beginuers  "  (thia  trom  the  author  of  these  truly  "  barbarous 
and  belductmn"  antics  to  the  author  of  the  Faerie  Queetie  is 
distincily  precious)  have  the  advantage,  Uke  Uomor  and 
Ennius,  of  setting  examples.  "A  Xew  Year's  Gift  to  M. 
George  Bilchannger,"  in  very  doleful  hexameters,  follows,  and 
after  a  little  gird  at  Spenser's  "See  ye  the  BliudfuldM,"  another 
sprout  of  Harvey's  bratu  iu  the  saiuu  kind,  whicli  had  been, 
perhnjis,  more,  and  more  deservedly,  latighed  at  than  any  o£ 
these  absurditiea,  except  the  scarcely  sane  jargon- doggerel  of 
Stanyhurst — 

"  Whnt  might  I  oil  thi*  tre«  I  k  Lnui-ell  1  o  hnnn^  IaukU  I 
NMda  to  thy  Iwugb*  will  f  bow  this  knee,  nnd.  veil  my  Ixractut  i " 

with  yet  anotliL'r — 

"  Since  Gatateo '  came  in,  and  Tnacauiim  gan  usurp. " 
He  thinks  that,  the  author  of  this  last  "wanted  but  some 
delicate  choice  elegant  poesy  "  of  Sidney's  or  Dyer's  for  a  good 
pattern.  After  eomc  further  expcriiuenta  of  his  own.  or  las 
brother's,  in  hexamutriiig  some  of  Sfjuiiscr's  own  "emblema" 
iu  the  Calendar,  he  turna  to  Spenser  himself,  whom,  it  seems, 
he  ranks  next  tite  same  "incomparable  and  miraculous  genius 
jtt  the  catalogue  of  our  very  principal  English  Aristarchi."     He 

'  Him  won],  wktch    it  un-taiuly  it 
«o«^    vf    *-W.lanlMli,"    b    k    good 

OTMppU  ui  tiie  *i*<ig  Mid  j*>n!<>°  "^ 

oliim  miicd  irith  their  )>redintiii«iM  bjr 
til*  ElixttwUiut*.  }>Mh  borrowed  it 
fran  Hnyty  to  um  i(ptliMt  him ;  auil 
Ui«  ctrnitric  SMojIiunt  btmi  mopio]^ 
it  in  hi*  Viiyil.  Stujhunl'it  h«ft- 
mM«n,  by   the  ■'■7  (rt<^  Mr  Arlwr's 


[!«|iriut  ill  the  Snfliik  »helart 
liliraiy.  No.  ID.  LoadoD,  18g0).  u«, 
tluuika  |urtl}'  to  tliclr  lutouDtliug  lingo, 
■Qiuii^  tbo  DiaiidMl  [hiri^  la  Eiiglitb 
literature ;  but  hU  pr^a  pndtXatj 
lUAltcr,  ciju*!!/  odd  in  flinw,  haa 
•uuie  nMlbml  iu  lu  mkdnMk 

■  Ia  Caut'a  bouk  of  etiquMU  uiil 
b»luitiour. 
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prooeeds  lo  speak  of  some  of  that  earlier  vork  whicb,  a« 
Th*  Dging  Pfliatn,  is  certaiolj,  or  in  llie  Jfreams,  pomibljr,  lost. 
After  wliicti  he  vrites  hiiDB«U  down  for  all  tuiiQ  in  the  famoas 
pHuge  about  the  Faerie  Quecne.  whidi  be  had  "once  again 
nigli  forKOttuo,"  bui  whicb  be  now  sends  honie  "in  neither 
botUr  nor  wone  case  tlmn  he  found  her."  "  Ab  for  his  judg- 
ment, "  he  is  "  void  of  all  judgment  if  Spen»er'B  A'»i«  ConudieA 
[also  IcMC}  are  not  nearer  Ariosto's  than  that  Elvish  Qucvne  is 
to  ilie  Orlando,  which  "  £peQSor  "seems  to  omulnlc,  and  hopes 
to  ov«rgo."  And  so  he  ends  liis  puragmph  with  the  yet  more 
famous  words,  "  If  ao  be  the  Faery  Qwmt  be  fairer  in  your  eye 
tliun  the  Nine  Muses,  and  Hobgoblin  run  away  with  the 
gnrland  from  Apollo,  mark  what  I  eay,  and  yet  I  vill  not  say 
what  I  thought,  but  there  an  end  for  this  onoe,  and  fare  you 
woll  till  God  or  aome  good  Angel  put  yon  in  a  better  mind!" 
Which  words  let  all  who  practise  criiicisiu  grave  in  their 
memoriea,  and  recit«  them  daily,  adding,  "Here,  but  for  the 

(Truce  of  God !"  if  they  be  modest  and  fear  Nemesis. 

After  an  int«rval,  liowever,  Harvey  returns  to  actual 
uritioisu,  and  allows  himself  in  rather  belter  figure  by  pro- 
tNtiii^,  in  »|>ite  of  '  6v«  hundred  Pmats,"  against  the  altera- 
tion vl  the  (jiinutity  of  Eiii^li»b  words  by  accentii^  "Mt^jesty" 
ud  "JJanfuUy,"  and  "Carpenter"  oo  ttie  second  syllable. 
And  hr  falls  in  with  Gasooigne  on  the  subject  of  such  wofds 
as  "  Uea^'nu."  Mor  oould  he,  even  if  be  bad  been  iar  less  <rf  a 
pwltM  aad  coxcomb,  have  gi\'«u  better  or  sonnder  doctrine 
than  that  vtith  which  be  winds  up.  "It  is  the  vtt^ar  aad 
natural  mother  I'losodr,  that  alone  worketli  tbe  feat,  as  ifae 
only  suprvtun  fvtuttdn'ea  and  rvfonuer  of  Position,  Dtphcboa^ 
Orthography,  or  whnlM«v«r  else;  whose  afEnaativea  am 
aotbintt  worth  if  sIm  oncv  ooochide  tbe  negatiiCL'  And  Ik 
this  soond  docOiMi,  not  unsoundly  enlarged  npon.  and  lipped 
with  a  pleasnni  Latin  farewell  to  me»  tt^tnuut  Immerita,  mam 
M/uMMi  OtUuM  CUut^'  lei  m  leave  Gabcisl  in  chariCy.* 

*1W   te«kr    k«to«    to    Sp^mr,       for^mt.    hli^^Miifc       b    Om 
wUia  11*  UmMrt  to>  ton*««4  hv*       ilSSt) 
liM  CkaidM  Suciitr'*  «■■■'   '■■*  ¥     *t 
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Meanwhile  tlie  strong  critical  set  of  tb«  time — so  intoresting, 
if  not  HO  satinfjiiig,  after  the  nbsoliite  silcuce  of  criticlsnt  in 
JV  Puriian  *'*"B''sh  earlier — was  being  shown  in  another  direc- 
attackon  tJoii  bj  a  clifTcTent  controversy,  to  which,  as  we  have 
'*'  seen,  Spensor  makes  allusioo.  Hie  points  which 
cbiefly  intAreated  him  at  the  moment  were  formal;  those  to 
which  we  now  come  were  partly  of  the  same  class  though 
of  another  species,  partly  transcendiug  form. 

St«phon  liosBon  is  one  of  the  ywraous  of  whom,  as  is  by 
BO  means  always  the  case,  it  would  really  be  useful  to  know 
more  tlian  we  do  know  about  their  private  Llfiiory 
and  character.  What  disgust,  what  diaapiwiutmeut, 
what  tardy  development  of  certain  strains  of  temper  and  dis- 
position he  underwent,  we  do  not  know ;  but  souietbing  of 
the  kiud  there  must  have  been  to  make  a  young  man  of  four- 
and'tweuty,  a  fair  scholar,  already  of  sonic  note  for  both 
dramatic  and  poetical  writing,  and  obviously  of  no  mean  in* 
tellectual  powers,  swing  violently  round,  nnd  denounce  plays, 
and  poems,  and  almost  literature  generally,  as  tlii!  works  of 
the  DeviL  lb  is  quite  insullicicnt  to  ejaculate  'Turitaniaml" 
or  "  I'IntonUm !"  (or  neither  of  tlu'se  vtiia  a  new  thing,  and 
the  question  is  why  Gosson  wna  not  affected  by  tbom  earlier 
or  later. 

Let  us,  however,  now  as  always,  aliatain  from  speculation 
when  we  have  facti  and  here  we  liave  at  least  three  very 
notable  (acts— GoMon's  School  of  Abuse}  with  its  satellite 
tractates.  Lodge's  untitled  Reply?  and  the  famous  Dtfence  of 
Pocty  or  Apologtf  /9r  PcKtr^'  which  Sidney  (to  whom  Oossoa 
liad  rasldy  dedicated  his  book)  almost  certainly  intended  as  a 
counterblast,  tliongh  either  out  of  scorn,  as  Spenser  hints,  or 
(more  probably  from  what  we  know  of  him)  out  of  amiable 


■  R*prillUd  bf  Mr  Arl«r,  with  Ita 
•ImMt  itniDtdisleljr  iiabMiiusuC  Apot- 
<9f.  I  avb  lie  haii  oAdrd  tlic  £phem- 
triita  of  Pkiah  which  tooMapanM 
tlw  Afvtogf.Mol  ibm  ttayt  Cop/itUd  at 
ihrM  fwn  Utar ;  for  tliMC  b<rat»— 
nry  inull  uil  t«*y  difflrall  of  itca«M 
— M)d  aDiDotlung  to  ttw  oobteuTcrnf, 


'  S«T«ntl  tiuM  i«priut«J  ;  mutt  n- 
ceutlj  tiT  Uia  prtaNxil  wriloi  m  Hiisi^ 
brth'tn  itiul  Jambaai  /'omfAUlt  [lioa- 
dou.  18B2). 

'  Alaa  fre^uaiill}-  (iodaod  uftencr} 
reprinted,  M  "by  Arber,  Loudmi,  IfiOtI ; 
8huckbursh.  (.'•inliridgA,  1561 :  Cook, 
DMU«(U-S.A.y,lSBO. 
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mill  courteous  dulike  to  reijuite  a  compHmeot  with  sn  jnsnlt, 
ho  Uikcs  no  direct  notice  of  Goeson  at  any  timfiL 

The  School  of  AbuM  (which  is  writLen  in  such  a  style  as 
almost  to  oul-Euphuise  the  conleraporaTy  Sxtphua  itself)  i« 
Tlia  Kchool  critical  wholly  from  the  moral  aide,  and  with  refer- 
of  Abow,  ence  to  the  actual,  not  the  necessary  or  poasible, 
statti  of  poetry.  There  are  even,  the  author  says,  some  good 
plays,  including  at  least  one  o(  his  owii;  but  the  whole  of 
ancivtit  poetry  (lio  says  little  or  nothing  of  modi-ni)  ia  infected 
by  the  blasphemy  and  immorahty  of  PaganiBtn,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  modern  8t(^?e  is  infected  by  the  abuses  of  the 
theatre — of  which  Gosaon  speaks  in  terms  pretty  well  idtsulicol 
with  those  which  Puritan  teachers  had  for  eome  years  pAst 
b«@n  using  in  sermon  and  treatise.  But  outside  of  the  moral 
and  relij^ious  line  he  does  not  step:  he  is  solely  occupied  with 
the  ilea  aud  the  licence  of  poets  aud  players. 
^  I..odge'8  reply  (the  title  •  pnge  of  it  has  been  lost,  but 
it  may  be  the  Homst  Excuaea  to  which  Gosson  refers  as 
Udge'i  havinrr  beeu  published  against  him)  is  almost  ea> 
^p^r-  tirely  an  appeal  to  authority,  aeoBoned  with  a  little 
pertonal  invective.  Lodge  strings  together  all  the  classical 
names  he  cau  think  of,  with  a  few  medi.-Eva],  to  ahow  that 
Poetry.  Music  (which  Ooseon  had  also  attackedX  and  even 
the  theatre,  are  not  bad  things.  But  he  hardly  attempts  any 
independent  justilicRlion  of  them  as  good  one?,  especially  from 
the  purely  literary  point  of  view.  In  fact,  his  pamphlet — 
thoiigli  interesting  as  crilicnl  work  from  the  associate  of  great 
creators  iu  draaio,  himself  n  delightful  minor  poet  and  no 
contemptible  pioneer  of  Knglish  prose  fiction— is  merely  one 
of  the  earliest  adaptations  in  English  of  an  unreal  defence  to  an 
attack,  logically  as  uureul  tlmugli  oclnally  dangerous.  Tlio 
charlatan-geniuses  of  the  Renaissance,  with  Cornelius  Afi[ripp«i 
at  their  head,  had  refurbished  tho  Pialnnic  arguments  for  the 
sinoere  bnt  pestilent  reformers  of  the  Puritan  type.  Lodge 
and  his  likes,  in  nil  conntties  from  Italy  outwards  aud  from 
Boccaccio  downward,  accept  tho  meAsure  of  the  shadowy  daggers 
of  their  opponents,  aud  attempt  to  meet  them  with  weapons 

>  Y.  *«pn>,  p.  as. 


4 


ot  airailar  temper.  The  only  reality  of  the  debate  is  in  \U 
nccidents,  oot  in  ita  main  piirpoit.  But  the  aseaitfintn,  in 
England  at  least,  had  for  the  time  an  unfair  admntftge.  becfltise 
the  defence  could  point  lo  no  great  poec  but  Chaucf^r.  The 
real  answer  was  being  provided  by  one  of  themselves  ia  the 
shape  of   7'A«  Fnerie  Qtttcnf. 

Sidney's  booh,  though  pervaded  by  the  same  delnsion.  ia  one 
of  far  tooie  importance.  It  is  not  tree  from  faults — iu  fact,  il 
.s'i/wV'  ^^  iiitea  been  pointed  out  that  soiue  of  Sidney's  doc- 
Apology  for  trines,  if  they  liad  Iieen  accepted,  would  have  made 
Poetry.  ^i^g  ijg^^  efforts  of  Elizabethan  literature  abortive. 
But  tlie  defects  of  detail,  of  which  more  presently,  are  mixed 
with  admirable  merits ;  the  critic  shows  hiniHelC  able,  as  Gosson 
had  not  been  able,  to  take  a  wide  and  catholic,  instead  ot  a 
peddling  and  pettifos-ging,  view  of  morality.  Instead  of  merely 
stringing  authorities  together  like  Lod^e,  he  uses  authority 
indeed,  but  abases  it  not;  and  while  not  neglecting  form  he 
does  not  givje  exclusive  attention  to  iL 

His  main  object,  indeed  (though  he  does  not  know  it),  is  the 
defence,  not  so  much  of  Poetry  as  of  Romance.  He  follows 
the  ancients  in  extending  the  former  term  to  luiy  prose  fiction  ; 
but  it  is  quilu  evident  that  he  would  have,  in  his  mimtnt,  a 
qiial^y  ot  imairinatioQ  which  Aristotle  nowhere  insists  upon, 
and  which  is  in  the  best  sense  Jioraaniic.  And  of  this  poetry,  or 
romance,  he  makes  one  of  the  loftiest  conceptions  possible. 
All  the  hyperboles  of  philosophers  or  of  poels,  on  order,  justice, 
harmony,  and  the  like,  are  heaped  upon  Poetry  herself,  and  all 
tbe  Platonic  objectiona  to  her  are  retorted  or  denied.' 

tl  has  been  said  that  tht-rc  is  no  direct  reference  to  Goseon 


'  Our  loo  cbM  Eii|;li*h- writing 
ilhoriUM,  Mr  Sjinundt  and  MrSjiin- 
,  M*  kt  odda  0*  to  Siijnej'a  intUlyt- 
•cliMM  to  llinlulUo*.  Ha  iinotca  thaon 
but  flparingly  —  Patrmrch,  DoocacoiA, 
LMidino,  aiiunig  tin  oldar  vrntam,  Fn- 
caaCofo  aJhl  Seitttcvr  iXoat.  1  think,  of 
Ui*iiiwd«iM  Mod  HrSftuoiid*  tbouglit 
that  ha  mrad  tham  little  nr  nothini;. 
HrSplngArn,  va  ttw  iiflwr  tuuiJ,  rp|m- 
•«it«  kiu   M   t<ilI*;iwiDi{    tlieoi  k[l    in 


ganenl,  and  Uiuturno  iu  [«rUcul«r. 
Aa  U«uaJ,  il  U  ■  r^Me  al  tliv  guM  and 
inlTur  aUifild.  11;  om  nading  of  tlie 
Itatiui  writ«n  of  IGSO-SO  laaT**  no  is 
tio  doubt  that  Sidiiejr  ka«w  tlwio.  or 
•ODiB  of  them,  iTetly  well.  But  lil« 
naitaitt  ia  uery  diDWwnt  from  lh*iM 
M  ■  whole,  and  already  al^ilUtbnt  i>( 
iOEDB  aptviillf  Knglisb  t-luntcurlatk* 
iu  criticwiih 
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in  the  AfitJoffp,  though  the  indirect  refereoces  are  fairl/  clear. 

Affttmet    Sidney  bepiis  (in  the  orthodox  Flatonic  or  Cicer- 

*/"'  oniAu  laanoer)  somewhat  off  tus  aubject,  bjr  tetliog 
how  the  right  virtuous  Edward  Wotton,  and  he  hinuwlf.  once 
at  ihu  Eiup4!ror'a  Court  lenriit  horsemanship  of  -Tohn  Pietro 
Puftliniio,  tho  Inipvrial  E^tierry,  and  recounting  with  pleasant 
irony  some  niagaifying  of  hia  oflice  by  thai  ofEiC4:r,  Whence, 
by  so  oquully  plv««tDt  rhetorical  turu,  bo  slips  inlo  u  dcfeDC«  o( 
hit  office — hia  "unuloctuJ  vocation"  of  poeL  Wore  not  the 
iwliost  aud  greatcet  authors  of  all  countriea.  Mustcus,  Homer, 
HMtod,  io  (.ireeoe  (not  to  mention  Orpheus  and  Linus),  Livius 

idiouicus  aud  Eoniua  amoog  the  Ifomaus,  Itaote,  Boccaccio, 
Petrarch  in  Italy,  Chaucer  and  Gower  for  "our  Engliah" — 
were  Ihey  iioi  all  poets  7  £veu  the  philosophers  in  tireecs  used 
poetry,  and  I'lato  himself  is  a  poet  almost  aptinst  his  vilL 
Herodotus  called  his  nine  books  after  tlie  Muses ;  and  he  and 
all  historiaits  have  stolen  or  usurped  things  of  poetry.  Wales, 
IreUtid,  "  tho  mo«t  barbarous  aud  simple  Indians,"  are  cited. 
Nay,  further,  did  not  tho  lEouians  call  a  pool  uUts.  a  "  prophet "  > 
aud,  by  preaiiniption,  may  we  nut  call  David's  psalms  a  divine 
poem  f  Whatever  some  may  think.*  it  is  no  protaaatioa  to  do 
ta  For  what  is  a  |x)et  f  What  do  we  mean  by  adopting  tbal 
Urwk  title  for  him  f  We  mean  that  he  is  a  muArr.  AU  oClwr 
arts  and  sciences  limit  theBuslvee  to  nature;  the  poet  aloo* 
tranaoends  lit  improve  it.  tuUcts.  niy.  hrin^  it  ("  let  it  noc  ba 
dwuiied  too  wnry  a  a>Qipari»)n  '>  in  some  sort  into  competition 
with  tlto  CrvNitor  UintwU  whom  he  iniitUM. 

tiw  kinds  of  this  ioiitatioii  atv  tbeik  aMrvajvd — "  Divine^" 
"  rtiiloAo^itiical.'*  and  Utat  of  tbc  third  or  ligbt  sort,  who  oa^ 
imitate  to  iu^-r^t  and  iaipfowh  vhkoh  aetilwr  diTiaa  nor  pbUo*- 
«^tc  yoe%»  c«n  <kx  TV«M  ctasses  are  asbdivkled  acoardtng  to 
their  matter — bei<Me,  traftte.  eoaue;  <ftc. — at  aeootdi:^  to  tfce 
•an*  of  wrsM  th^'v  hk«d  lv«l  to  write  tti,  -for.  indacit.  tiie 
gnatiret  pact  ol  {weta  haw  apftanUwl  ihcu  poctsoal  uivioikM 
ia  tK«t  imtnerMM  kiwi  vi  wntiaf  «hkk  is  oatW  Tam — iadtad 
Vnt  af^R-llM.  v>NW  V^iKS  but  *ft  ctwwttt  Mai  ■•  omsc  to 
pM(i>."     And  ajiaiii.  "H  u  not  r)ijwia(  wd  «m^  i^t 


maketh  n  poet."  Xenophon  and  Heliodorus  were  both  poets 
in  prose 

Now  let  us  *'  weigh  this  latter  part  of  poetry  first  by  works 
and  then  by  parts,"  having  regani  always  to  the  "  Architec- 
tonioe  or  miBlrees-kDowU-dge,"  the  knowledge  o(  a  man'a  8«U, 
ethically  and  politicnUy.  Pliilosophy,  liislory,  law,  &c,  sre 
then  •'  weighed "  against  poetry  at  some  length :  and  the  judg- 
ment of  Ariatolle  that  Poetry  is  philosophcttron  and  spomfaiO' 
Uron  than  history,  is  affirmed  chiefly  on  the  odd  gronnd  of 
poetical  justice, — the  right  always  triumphing  in  poetry  though 
□ot  in  facL  Instances  of  the  moral  and  political  uses  of  poetry 
follow.  Tlien  for  tlio  parw.  Pastoral,  comedy,  tragedy.  &c,  are 
by  turns  surveyed  and  defended  ;  and  it  is  in  the  eulogy  of 
lyric  that  the  famous  sentence  about  Chery  Ohatt '  occur*. 
After  this,  and  after  a  stately  vindication  of  Poetry's  right  to 
the  laurel,  he  turns  to  the  objections  of  the  objectors.  Although 
repeating  the  d«clanitiou  thnb  "rhytning  nud  versing  make  not 
poetry,"  he  argues  that  if  they  were,  inseparable.'  verse  is  the 
most  excellent  kind  of  writing,  far  better  than  prose.  As  to 
the  abuses  of  poetry,  they  are  but  abuses,  and  do  not  take  away 
tlie  use,  as  is  proved  by  u  gn-at  nuuiWr  of  stock  examples. 

Why,  then,  has  England  grown  so  hard  ft  stepmother  to 
poets  f  They  are  bad  euongh  as  a  rule,  no  doubt;  though 
Chaucer  did  excellently  considering  his  time.  The  Mirror  for 
Ma^isirales  ia  good;  eo  is  Surrey;  and  The  Shtpk^rtTs  Caiendar 
"  hath  much  poetry,"  though  "  the  old  rustic  language  "  is  bad, 
since  neither  Theocritus,  nor  Virgil,  nor  Saunaxar  has  it.  And 
what  19  the  reason  of  our  inferiority?  The  neglect  of  rule. 
From  this  point  onwards  Sidney  certainly  "expoac^  tm  legs  to 
the  arrows"  of  those  who  ignore  the  just  historic  estimate.  He 
pours  ridicule  on  all  our  tragedies  except  G^rJorficr.  and  still 
more  on  our  mongrel  tragi -comedies.  We  most  follow  the 
Unities,  which,  as  it  is,  are  neglected  even  in  Gorhodue,  "  how 
much  more  in  all  tbo  rest?"     Whonco  he  prooeedfl  (uncon- 


'  "  I  miut  conlcH  mjr  own  bitrbu-- 
WMMm  i  1  Mnwr  lie*rd  the  old  fong  «( 
Ptfcjr  4nd  DauglM  itiat  I  (guu^i  uoc 


tnuDpct." 
*  "  Af   Indcod    it  McEDOtli   S«Ug(t 

Judgeih." 
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flcious  liow  cool  the  ndwtio  ad  ahsurdutn  will  Ie«vu  us)  to  tht 
fatuous  riiliculc  of  "  Asia  on  the  one  side  and  Africa  on  the 
other,"  of "  three  latliea  walking  to  gather  fiowers."  aod  how  the 
same  place  which  was  a  garden  becomes  a  rock,  and  ttien  a  Cttve 
with  a  luoastvr,  and  theu  ft  battle6vl<l  witii  two  armicB — of  th« 
course  of  two  lives  in  two  hours'  space,  6ic  And  he  conclude* 
with  some  reniarka  on  versiticAtion,  which  we  should  gladly 
liave  seen  worked  out.  For  be  does  not  now  seem  to  be  in  that 
antagonistic  mood  towatda  rhyme  which  Spenser's  letters  to 
Harvey  discover  in  him.  Ou  the  contrai^',  be  admits  Itoo 
styles,  niicieul  and  modern,  the  former  depeudiag  ou  quantity, 
tlic  latter  depeiuiiiig  on  ■'  number,"  accent,  and  rhyme.  He 
indeed  thinks  English  tit  for  both  sorts,  and  denies  "neither 
sweetnei^H  nor  majesty"  to  rliyme,  but  is,  like  ahnosl  all  his 
contemporaries  and  followers  (except  Gascoigne  partially),  in  a 
log  as  to  "  uumburs  "  and  cu^uru.  The  actual  end  comee  a  verj- 
little  abruptly  by  an  exhortation  of  soiuc  length,  half  humorous, 
half  eerioua,  to  all  and  suudry,  to  be  "  uo  more  to  jest  at  the 
reverent  title  of  a  rhymer." 

The  importance  of  tlua  manifesto,  both  symptomatically  and 
typically,  can  hardly  be  exaRS^rated.  It  exposes  the  temper 
/(.  minor  of  llie  geueraliou  which  actually  produced  the  first- 
■hortmaiagt  f ruits of  the  greatest  Elizabethao  poetry;  it  sen'ed 
as  ft  atiunilaiil  and  encouragement  to  all  the  successive  genera- 
tions of  the  groat  age.  That  Sidney  makes  mistakes  both  in 
gross  and  detail — that  he  even  makes  some  rather  serious  nus- 
takes  from  the  mere  "point  of  view  of  the  examiner" — is  of 
course  undeniable.  He  has  a  good  deal  of  the  merely  tradi- 
tional mode  of  Itcnnissance  respect  for  classical — and  for  some 
modern — authority.  That,  for  instance,  there  is  a  good  deal  to 
be  said,  and  that  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  Ueu  Jouson, 
against  Spenser's  LaU-archnic  half-rustic  dialect  ia  the  Calendar, 
few  would  refuse  to  grauL  But  Theocritus  did  use  dialect:  it 
would  not  iu  the  least  matter  whether  eitlier  he  or  Virgil  did 
Dot ;  and  if  it  did,  what  lias  the  modem  and  partly  vernacular 
name  of  Sntntaiiar  to  do  with  the  matter?  It  can  only  ba 
replied  that  Spenser,  by  permitting  "K.  K.'s"  annotation,  did 
much  to  invite  Uiis  sort  of  criticiam;  and  that  Euglislimea's  re- 
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rely  on  the  iiihereiii  powers  of  tbe  English  language 
justified  (for  hardlj-  any  dead  poet  but  Chaucer  and 
DO  dead  pTose-writers  bat  Malory  and  perhaps  Bertiers  deserved 
the  title  of  "great"),  partly  came  from  very  pardonable  ignoraoce. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  Sidney  is  by  no  means 
peremptory  about  the  "  new  versifying";  and  in  particular  haa 
absolutely  Done  of  tbe  craze  against  rhyme  as  rhyme  which 
aaimated  peraons  of  every  degree  of  ability,  fioiu  Miltou  to 
Stauyhurst,  during  more  than  a  century.  His  remarks  on  verai* 
fication  are,  however,  too  scanty  to  need  niudi  comments 

There  reuiaiu  his  two  uiajor  heresies,  the  declaration  thati 
verse  is  not  iu&eparablc  from  poetry,  uad  the  denunciation  ol/ 
mid  mtifor  tmgi>coinedy.  In  bolli  the  authority  of  the  ancients 
*"*•*"■  must  again  bear  good  part  of  the  blame,  but  in  both 
he  has  additional  excuses.  As  to  U>e  "  pestilent  heresy  of  prose 
poetry,"  he  is  at  least  not  unwilling  to  argue  on  tbe  hypotlieetB 
that  Terse  were  necessary  to  poetry,  though  he  does  not  think  it 
is.  Ha  is  quite  sure  that  verso  is  anyhow  a  nobler  medium 
than  prose.  Aa  for  the  plays,  there  is  still  more  excuse  for 
him,  Uis  das»tcal  authorities  were  quite  clear  ou  the  point; 
aud  as  yet  there  was  nothing  to  be  quoted  on  the  other  side — 
at  least  in  Kngliali.  Spanish  had  indeed  already  made  the 
experimeut  of  tra^i-oouiic  aud  anti-unitarian  treatment ;  but  I 
^  not  thhiV  any  of  the  best  Spanish  i-xuniplts  had  yet  appeared, 
fttul  there  is  threat  difference  between  the  two  theatres.  In 
Eoglisli  itself  not  one  single  great  or  even  good  play  certainly 
existed  mi  tlie  model  at  Sidney's  death ;  and.  from  what  we  have 
of  what  did  exist,  wu  can  Judge  how  the  rough  verse,  the  clumsy 
coostruction,  or  ruther  absence  of  construction,  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  clear  character-projectiou,  and  the  higgledy-piggledy 
of  huddled  horrors  and  horseplay,  nuist  have  shocked  a  taste 
delicate  ja  it«etf  and  nursed  upon  classical  and  Italian  litcra- 
ru«<«MM  ture.  And  it  is  notewordiy  that  even  Oorbodue, 
^bMkt  with  all  its  regularity  sud  "  Senecaiion,"  does  not 
bribe  SidD^  to  overlook  at  least  Mjmc  of  it«  defects.  He  is 
berc,  as  elsewliere, — as  indeed  throughout, — neither  blind  nor 
bigoted.  He  is  only  in  Llie  |)Osiliou  of  a  man  very  iniiwrfyctly 
supplied  witli  actual  experiineuta  and  observatioDS,  confronted 
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with  a  stage  of  creative  production  but  just  improving  from  a 
vety  bad  state,  and  relying  on  old  and  approved  metliods  as 
against  dbw  cues  which  had  as  yet  had  no  success. 

And  hud  his  mistakee  been  thrice  what  they  are,  tbe  tope 
and  teg)pcr  of  his  tractate  would  make  U8  forgive  them  three 
owl  iA«i>  ti"'e3  over.  That  "  moving  of  his  heart  as  with  a 
ampit  cDM-  tritmpet "  communicates  itself  to  his  reader  even 
**"*""■■  now,  and  ehows  us  the  motion  in  the  heart  of  the 
nation  at  large  that  was  giving  tis  ttic  FatrU  Qiu^ne,  thai  was 
to  give  us  HawUt  and  A»  You  Lifct  It.  What  though  the 
illuslratioDS  someCimes  uiake  us  smile  ?  that  the  praise  of  the 
moral  and  poUlical  effects  of  poetry  may  sometimes  tarn  the 
smile  iDto  a  langh  or  a  sigh  7  Poetry  after  all,  like  all  other 
humnu  thin^js.  has  a  body  and  a  soul.  The  body  must  be 
fashioned  by  art — perhaps  the  body  it  art ;  but  the  soul  is 
something  else.  The  best  poetry  will  not  come  without  careful 
consideration  of  form  and  subject,  of  kind  and  style ;  bat  it  will 
uot  necessarily  corue  with  this  consideralioD.  There  must  he 
the  iuspiratioi),  the  onthuaiaam,  the  a^tus.  the  glow ;  and  they 
are  here  in  Sidney's  tractate.  Nor  must  we  fail  to  draw  attcc- 
tion,  once  more,  to  tlie  difference  of  the  English  critical  spirit 
here  shown  as  regarxls  both  Italian  and  French. 

In  the  decade  which  followed,'  three  notable  books  of  English 
criticism  iippL-nn3<l,  iione  of  them  exhibiting  Sidney's  njtatut,  but 
KiniJamtt'*  '''^  siiowiug  the  interest  felt  in  the  subject,  and  one 
R«iill>iLti(l  exceeding  in  method,  and  at  least  attempted  range, 
'*■  anything  that  Englieh  had  known,  or  waa  to  know, 
for  more  than  a  century.  These  were  King  James  the  First's 
{as  yet  only  "  tlie  Sixth's ")  Bftilis  and  Catttelis  to  be  obternt 
and  tsekewit  in  Scuttis  Pofsie,  1583 ;  William  Webbe's  Discoitne 
o/Englisk  Poesie,  next  year ;  and  tbe  anonymous  Arif  o/Evglifli 
Poeaie,  whicli  appeared  in  ISf^d,  and  which  (ou  rather  weak 
evidence,  but  with  no  counter-claimant)  is  usually  attributed  to 
George  Piittenham.' 


>  II  inftj  be  dwnble  to  nob*  tlut 

8idui?j'a  liook.  thouf^h  very  <rttl  Imuwo, 
•«  wiu  thfl  woiil  Uicn,  iu  XS.,  l/i  ill 
wlin  a»ied  to  kuow,  k«i  never  priuceil 
.Mil  U9i,  tiwrly  un  jrMn  AlUr  the 


kulhor'*  dnikUi. 

^  All  tlirM»r«  iiidudpd  in  UrArWa 
Jteiirinlt,  hIm^iv  the  dnlnble,  or  dc- 
airtd.  bingrsphicsl  Miit  hibtjugrsphicftl 
uppwatu*  irill  b*  duly  found. 
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The  firat  is  the  slightest. ;  but  it  is  inKresting  for  more  Uiaii 
its  atttborship.  It  was  attaclied  to  Jamea'tt  Saays  of  a  J*reniitx 
in  the  Divine  Art,  of  which  it  ^Wes  some  niles  :  it  shows  that 
Bucfaanau  bad  talceii  pains  willi  his  pupil;  and  it  also  exhibits 
Ibat  sUglitly  acholaatic  uiid  "pcddliti^'."  but  by  no  means  uu- 
real,  shrewdness  and  acunioii  which  disliuguished  the  Uritixh 
Scdoraon  in  his  happier  moments.  It  ia  chsmcteristic  that 
James  is  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  the  charge  of  att«nding  to 
mint,  anise,  and  cumin.  lie  plunges,  without  any  rhetorical 
ezOTdium  into  what  he  calls  "just  colours" — do  not  rhyme  on 
the  same  syllable,  see  that  your  rhyme  is  on  accented  syllables 
only,  do  not  let  your  first  or  last  wortl  exceed  two  or  three 
syllables  at  moat.  This  dread  of  polysyllables,  so  curious  to  ue, 
was  very  common  at  the  time :  it  was  one  of  the  things  from 
which  Shakespeare's  silent  sovereignty  delivered  ua  by  such 
toncbea  of  spcU-dissolvmg  mastery  as 

"Th«  iimltitudiuous  mm  in>runa<linv.'' 

Then  he  passes  to  feet,  of  which  he  practically  allows  only  the 
iamb;  while  he  very  oddly  gives  the  word  ■'  foot  "  to  the  syllable, 
not  the  combination  of  syllables;  and  lays  dowtt  the  entirely 
arbitrary  rule  that  the  number  of  "  feet " — i.e.,  syllables — must 
be  even,  not  odd.  Then;  is  to  be  a  sharp  section  ("  ctcsuTu")  in 
the  middle  of  every  line,  long  or  Hlioi-t;  and  the  (UfTercnce  of 
long,  short,  and  "  indifferent  "  (common)  feet  or  oyllablea  is  dwelt 
upon,  with  its  influence  of  "  flowing,"  as  the  King  calls  rhythm. 
CautiooJi  ou  diction  follow,  and  some  agaiusl  common  plucr a, 
which  look  as  if  tli«  royal  prentice  liud  read  Gaacoigue,  a  auggos- 
tion  confirmed  elsewhere.*  Invention  is  briefly  touched ;  and  tho 
tract  finishes  with  a  short  account  of  the  kinds  of  verse:  "rhyme" 
— (.«.,  the  heroic  couplet,  "quhilk  servis  ouely  for  lang  lustorieis" ; 
a  beroicol  sUiiza  of  uiitc  lines,  rhymed  aahaahbah  ;  vilava  rima, 
which  he  calls  "ballat  royal";  rhyme  royal,  whicli  he  calls 
"Troilus  verse";  " rouncif als."  or  "tumbling  verse"  (doggerel 
alliterative,  with  bob  and  wheel);  sonnets;  "common"  verse 
(octosyllable  couplets);  "  all  kinds  of  broken  or  cuttit  vorac,"  &c 
The  tract  is,  as  has  been  said,  interesting,  because  it  is  an 

'  It  !•.  boir«T«r,  eiconlv*  to  roprcacDt  Juan  u  t.  iD«r«  oopjriat  of  Gu«aign«. 
VOL.  II.  II 
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hoDWt,  antl  hy  no  means  nnintelligcnt,  attempt  to  make  an 
EogUsh  prosody,  with  special  rGforonce  to  n  dialect  which  had 
doDe  great  thiu<>s  in  its  short  dny,  but  which  had  been  specially 
affected — not  to  say  specially  disorganised — by  the  revived  aiid 
bastard  alliteration  of  the  fifteenth  oentiir>'.  Probably  it  wrs 
the  study  o(  Freuch  {where  the  iamb  had  lony  been  the 
outy  foot)  which,  quite  as  much  as  mero  following  of  Gas* 
ooi^ne,  induced  James  to  extend  that  crippling  limitation  to 
English  i  and  the  same  inttuence  may  be  seeu  in  iue  iusiat- 
ence  on  the  liard-aiid-fast  section.  These  things  (the  latter  of 
which  at  least  rather  endeflred  liim  to  Dr  Quest)*  are,  of  course, 
quite  wrong;  but  Uiey  expreaa  the  genuine  and  creditable 
desire  of  the  time  to  imposu  somu  order  ou  the  sbambtiug 
doggerel  of  the  generation  or  two  ininicdintely  preceding.  We 
find  the  same  tendency  oven  in  Spcni>«r,  as  far  as  rigid  dis- 
syllabic feet  and  sections  are  concerned;  and  it  is  certainly 
DO  shame  for  the  Itoyat  prentice  to  follow,  though  unknow* 
ing,  tlio  master  and  king  of  English  poetry  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote. 

One  would  not,  however,  in  any  case  bare  expected  from 
J'Rinea  evidence  of  the  root  of  the  matter  in  poetry.  There  i« 
WMt't  moro  of  this  root,  though  teas  scholarship  and  also 
l>»w«rm  more  "cnue,"  in  the  obecure  William  Webbe,  of 
whom  wo  know  practically  nothing  except  that  he  was  a  Cim- 
bridfje  man,  a  friend  of  Itobert  Wilmot  (the  author  of  Tanercd 
titui  ffiMHtmif)  and  private  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Edward  Salyard 
of  Fleuyuga.  an  Kasex  squire.  Tlie  young  Sniyards  musi.  have 
received  some  rather  dubious  instruction  in  the  claa»C9,  for 
Webbe,  in  his  inevitable  cliuisical  exorxlium,  Uiinka  that  rindar 
was  older  than  Homer,  and  that  Honce  came  aft«r — apparently 
a  g«>od  while  aftor — Ovid,  and  about  the  same  tinia  u  Jawal 
aud  IVrsius.  He  was,  however,  really  aid  deeply  inieraaled  io 
English  verse;  and  his  enthosUsm  for  Speiucr — 'the  new 
pMC  "  CMT  late  famous  iv>et.~  "  the  BUghlaeat  English  poat  that 
•TW  lit-ed."  i^  if  not  iu  ex^ei^-  one  qitii«  acocrting  u»  know- 
todge,  absolqtely  right  on  the  wbola,  wd  vety  pkasani  and 

>  Who    ak*     MMgtil 
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refreshiDg  to  read    It  is,  indeed,  the  first  tiling  of  blie  kind 
that  ve  meet  with  ia  English  ;  for  the  frequent  cnrlier  praisefl 
of  Cliaucor  are  ultnost  alwaj's  loiig  nfler  <lutc,  nlways  uncriticalt^ 
sod  for  the  most  part'  much  rather  expressions  of  a  conven- 
tional tradition  tliau  of  the  writer's  deliberate  preference. 

It  waa  Webbc'9  misfortune,  rather  than  his  fault,  that,  like 
his  idol  {but  without  that  idol's  resipiscetice),  aud,  like  moet 
loyal  Ciimbridjie  men.  with  the  examples  of  Watson,  ^Vschaiii, 
and  Urant  before  them,  Ii«  was  bitten  with  "  the  new  vtrsify*-- 
ing."  It  w«s  rather  his  f«ult  ihau  his  misfortune  that  lie  seems^ 
to  have  taken  very  little  pains  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
actual  performanco  of  English  poetry.  Even  of  Goner  he 
Bpeaks  OS  though  he  only  knew  him  through  the  references  of 
Chaucer  and  others ;  though  three  editions  of  the  Cim/etsit) — 
Caxton'a  one  and  Berthelelte's  two — were  in  print  in  bis  time. 
His  noticfl  of  Chsucer  himself  ia  curiously  vngue,  trnd  uluioat 
limited  to  his  powers  as  a  satirist,  while  be  has,  what  must 
seem  to  most  judges,'  the  a-<itoiiishtii^  idea  of  discovering  "good 
proportion  of  verse  and  meetly  current  style "  in  Lydgate. 
though  he  reproves  him  fordealing  with  "  superstiuuus  and  odd 
matMrs."  That  ho  thinks  -Piers  Hovnnan  latLT  tliuu  Lydgalc 
is  unlucky,  but  not  quite  criminal.  He  hsd  uvidvnlly  read  it 
—indeed  tho  hook,  from  its  kinship  in  part«  to  the  Protestant, 
not  to  say  the  Puritan,  spirit,  appealed  to  Elizabethan  tastes, 
ind  Crowley  had  already  printed  two  editions  of  it,  itogers  a 
thiid.  liat  he  makes  upon  it  the  extraordinary  remark, "  The  first 
I  have  seen  that  observed  the  quantity  of  our  verse  withouc  the 
SUjld  in  curiosity  of  rhyme."  What  Webbe  here  means  by 
Uo<eU4-,f,  "quantity,"  or  whether  he  had  any  clear  deliberate 
OMmDingaC  all,  it  is  impossible  to  see:  it  ia  needless  to  say  that 
Langland  is  absolutely  non-fiuaiititative  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
that  if  "  quantity  "  means  number  of  fiyllables  he  observes  none. 


'  Dcdeve— DO  genliw,  bui  a  true 
o*B  eaoURh — ilniarvm  «iooptioii  ptr- 

'  Tha  Oermtnt— in  tluc,  u  tu  olber 
mfttten.BiuivhoiialeMljr  tu«Mkiu  Kng. 
U*li  DOW  ilun,  (riu  Pkirtnii,  Oi«T  mrv  ■> 
MSlufj  ago  in  OrMk— luv«  foUowtd 


Webb«,  u  luileed  ^^'luIClu  lutd  stnnfvljr 
done  :  kD(l  of  uourto  loto*  EDglUltmea 
haTc  falloirod  tlw  Gcnuaiu.  LjdgaM 
binincll  kaoir  baVtCTi  UiOUgb  WWi  «( 
the  uliorler  poemi  atU^UutM  la  him 
am  ucirk*)!}',  «i  «cl!  u  In  otlicT  «ti]'>, 
DOl  oiMit«nipUlil*. 
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and  that  he  can  be  scanned  onlj  on  the  alliterative-accentual 
ejatem.  For  Gascoigne  Webte  relies  on  "E.  K." ;  bracket* 
"  tbe  diver*  works  of  the  old  Earl  of  Sunej "  wiUi  a  dozen 
others;  is  copious  on  Phaer,  Golding.  &<l,  and  mentions 
Georf^e  Whetstone  and  Anthony  Mttudsy  in  words  which 
would  be  adequate  for  Sackville  (wlio  in  not  named),  and 
hardljr  too  lov  for  Spenaer;  vhile  Gabriel  Harvey  is  deliber^ 
ately  ranlced  with  Spenser  himself.  Yet  these  things,  rightly 
valued,  arc  not  great  Hhamc  to  Webbu.  If  he  burrows  from 
"E.  K."  some  scorn  of  the  "ragged  rout  of  raltchell  rhymers," 
and  adds  more  of  his  own,  he  sjiecifies  nobody;  and  his  de- 
preeialion  is  only  the  defect  which  almost  necessarily  accom- 
panies the  quality  of  his  enthusiasm. 

His  piece,   though   not  long,  is  longer  than   tliose  of   Gaft- 
ooigne,  Sidney,  and  King  James.     After  a  dedication  (not  more 
btumUhuM-  than  excusably    laudatory)  to  his  patron   Sulyard, 
"»**"»  there  ia  a  curious  preface  to  "  The  Noble  Poeta  of 

Kii_i;land,"  who,  if  they  hiid  been  inclined  to  be  censorioua, 
might  have  replied  that  Mnster  Wobbc.  while  complimentiufl 
them,  went  about  to  show  that  the  objects  of  his  coQipliment 
did  not  exist.  "  II  \»"  he  »aya,  "  to  bu  woiKlvrod  of  all,  and  is 
lamented  of  niniiy,  that,  while  all  other  studies  nro  us«d 
eagerly,  only  Poetry  has  found  fewest  friends  to  amend  it." 
We  have  "as  almrp  and  quick  wits"  in  England  as  ever  v^ore 
Greeks  nnd  Romans:  our  tongue  is  neither  coaree  nor  liarah, 
as  ahe  liaR  already  shown.  Ail  that  is  wanted  is  "some  perfect 
platform  or  Prosodia  of  versifying:  either  in  imitation  of 
Greeks  and  Latins,  or  with  necessary  alterations.  So,  if  the 
Koblo  Poela  would  "look  so  low  from  their  divine  cogitations, 
and  "run  over  the  simple  eeusure"  of  Master  Webbe's  "weak 
brain."  sometJiUig  might,  perhaps,  be  done. 

The  tnsttlise  itself  begins  with  the  usual  etymological  de- 
finition of  poetry,  as  "  making,"  and  the  usual  comnient«  on 
the  word  "  Vntes  " ;  but  almost  immediately  digreaaes 
^fvncnbca ,  .^^  praise  oE  our  lato  famous  English  poet  who 
wrote  the  Sft^hmfa  Calen^nr  nnd  n  wish  to  sec  his  "English 
Pout"  (mentioned  by  F.  K.).  whieh,  alasT  none  of  tis  have 
ever  seen.    This  is  succeeded,  first  by  the  classical  and  then  by 
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the  Engliali  historical  slcetclies,  which  have  beea  conimented 
ufMn.     It  eods  with  fresh  laudation  of  Spenser. 

Webbo  then  turns  lo  Uie  geiitral  consideiation  of  poetry 
(especially  from  the  alltRoric-didactic  point  of  view),  subject, 
kinds,  &Q. ;  aod  it.  ie  lo  be  observed  that,  though  he  several 
times  cites  ArLstotUt,  he  leann  much  more  on  Horace,  and  on 
Elyot'e  translations  from  him  and  other  Latins.  He  then 
piooeeda  lo  a  rather  unnecessarily  elnlmrate  study  of  tim 
^Bneid,  with  large  citutious  both  from  the  origioal  uiid  tioiu 
Pbaer'a  tranftlation,  nft«r  vhich  he  roturus  once  more  to  ^jienser, 
and  holds  him  up  as  at  least  the  equal  of  Virgil  and  Thoocritii.'^ 
Indeed  the  Calendar  is  practically  his  theme  all  through, 
though  he  diverges  from  and  embroiders  upon  it.  Xhen,  after 
glancing  amiably  enough  at  Tusser,  and  mentioniag  a  trans- 
lation of  his  own  of  the  Georyica,  which  has  got  into  the  hands 
of  some  [tirfltical  puljlisiier.  he  attacks  the  great  rhyme-qites- 
ttoa,  to  which  he  has,  frotu  the  Preface  ouwards,  more  thaji 
once  alluded.  Much  of  what  he  itnys  is  borrowed,  or  a  little 
advanced,  from  AHchnin;  but  WeUbe  is  less  certain  about  the 
matter  than  hi.i  master,  and  again  diverg;e9  into  a  consideration 
of  divers  English  metres,  always  illustrated,  where  possible, 
from  the  Cahndar.  Still  harking  back  agaiii,  he  decidos  that 
"the  true  kind  of  versifying"  might  have  boon  efTcctcd  in 
Engli&h  :  ttiough  (as  Campion,  with  better  witi,  did  after  him) 
he  questions  whether  some  alteration  of  the  actual  Greek  and 
Latin  forms  ia  not  required.  He  gives  a  list  of  classical  feet 
(fairly  correct,  except  that  he  makes  the  odd  confusion  of  a 
trochee  and  a  tribrach),  and  discusses  the  liberties  which 
must  be  taken  witli  Eiiglisli  to  adjust  it  to  some  of  tia-ni. 
i^egiacs.  he  thinkfi,  will  not  do:  Hexameters  and  Sapphics  go 
best  AmI.io  prove  tbi.s,  he  is  rash  enough  to  give  versions 
of  his  own,  in  the  former  metre,  of  Virgil's  tiist  and  second 
eclogues,  in  the  latter  of  Spenser's  beautiful 

"  Ye  tlaintj  nymphs  tbat  in  thU  bleseed  bnwk." 

It  is  enough  to  say  tliat  ho  succeeds  in  stripping  all  throe  of 
every  rag  of  poetry.    A  tranBlntion  of  Fabricios'  ^  prose  eylla- 

"  r.  v™.  p.  3M- 
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bus  of  Horace's  rules,  galhered  not  merely  out  o(  Uie  Bp.  ad 
PiiOrKS  but  {;ls«whi;ro,  and  an  "  epilogue."  modc«t  M  to  himself, 
suigniae  ns  to  what  will  happen  when  "the  rabble  of  bnld 
rhymes  is  tumed  to  famous  works,"  concludes  the  piece. 

Ou  the  whole,  to  use  the  hackneyed  old  phrase  once  more, 
we  conld  have  better  spared  a  better  critic  than  Webbc,  who 
<»<>^>f)rM{-  Rives  us — in  a  fashion  invaluable  to  mtp-mokors  of 
alien.  ^[|g  ^iirly  exploration    of    English   criticiam  —  the 

workings  of  a  miod  turuisbed  with  no  original  geoiue  for 
poetry,  nnd  not  touch  for  literature,  not  very  extensively  or 
accurately  emdite.  but  intcn.sely  interested  m  maiLera  literary, 
and  especially  in  matters  poetical,  generDualy  enthusiastic  for 
such  good  things  as  were  presented  to  it,  not  without  some 
luolher-wit  even  in  its  crazes,  and  encouraged  in  those  crazed] 
not.  ns  in  Harvey's  case,  by  vanity,  pedantry,  and  had  taate, 
but  by  its  very  love  of  Icttci'S.  Average  dispositions  of  this 
kind  were,  as  a  rule,  diverted  either  into  active  life — very  much 
for  the  good  of  the  nation— or — tiot  at  all  for  its  good — into 
the  acrid  disputes  of  liot-gospelling  and  Piiritanigu].  Webbe, 
to  the  best  of  liis  modest  powers,  was  a  devotee  of  literaturo: 
for  which  lut  him  have  due  honour. 

riittonham — or  whosoever  else  it  was.  if  it  was  not  I'nt- 
tenhani  * — has  some  paints  of  advantage,  and  one  gi'^at  one 
of  disadvantage,  in  comparison  wilb  Webbe.  In 
Aam'«(?}  poetical  faculty  there  is  very  little  to  choose  be- 
ArtofEog-  tween  tlieui — the  abuudaiit  epecimons  of  his  own 
liih  Vwmc.    p^^j.^^  ^iijph   jijg  author  of    r/u  Art   of  English 

Poesif.  gives  (nnd  which  arc  ekt-d  out  by  a  latu  copy  of  one  of 
the  works  referred  to,  Parth6nia.da).  deeerve  the  gibes  they 
receive  in  one  of  our  scanty  early  notices  of  the  book,  that  by 
Sir  John  Harington  {v.  infru).  Oo  the  other  baud,  Puttenham 
has  very  little  of  that  engaging  enthusiasin  which  atones  for 


>  Tlia  wboW  of  tbe  docuiamU  in  tb« 
one  will  bo  fi'uml,  cWrly  ]iut.  In  Mr 
Arber'i  /ndwturtiun.  The  firil  ollri- 
bttMon  U  in  Bnltfln  {r.  infro)  «i>nie 
fifWan  yoa™  tsl*r  tlum  tli«  iU!e  o(  the 
btwk.  »nd  not  quite  |»«tiv»  ("•»  th* 
Piuao  »*■),      But  \\itT9  ia  BO  otLer 


olilnont  <rho  hiu  MiyOibg  to  put  in  i 
■nd  the  •JiiicMt  diwMed  avcnion  ol 
■'  pcrKUi  of  qunlily  '*  iruttmliiLln  wu 
pn»»il.!y  II  uophew  of  8ir  Tboma* 
EIj.,t\  nnd  It  G»mlomi»Tj.I'Mi»ionpr  of 
the  yu(*u-.)  iu  »Towlug  authonhip  U 
w«ll  known. 
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8D  much  in  bis  contemporaTy.  But  this  verj  want  of  entliu- 
siaam  somewhat  prepares  us  for,  though  it  need  not  necessarily 
accompany,  merits  whicit  we  do  oot  Sud  ia  W«bbe,  considered 
as  a  critic.  Thf.  Art  of  English  Poena,  wliich.  a3  has  been  said, 
appeared  in  IfiSd,  three  years  later  than  Webbe's.  but  wliicli, 
fmn  some  nliueions.  may  have  been  written,  or  at  least  begun, 
before  it,  and  which,  from  other  allusions,  must  liave  been  the 
work  of  a  man  well  advmiced  iu  middle  life,  ta  methodically 
composed,  very  capable  in  ranjje  and  plan,  and  supported  with 
a  by  no  means  contemptible  erudition,  and  no  inconsiderable 
eapply  of  judgment  and  common-sen.se.  It  was  unffirtnnnte 
for  huitenhiuii  Ihul  he  was  just  a  little  too  old:  that  having 
been — as  from  &  fairly  precise  statement  of  his  he  mu«t  have 
been — born  dr.  1530-39,  ho  belonged  to  the  early  and  uncertail 
^neralion  of  Elizabethan  men  of  letters,  the  Googes  attd^ 
Turbervilles,  and  Ciascoignes,  not  to  the  generation  of  Sidney 
and  Spenser,  much  leas  to  that  of  Shakespeare  and  Jonson. 
But  what  he  had  he  gave :  and  it  is  far  from  valueless. 

The  book  is  "  co-deled  "  (as  the  author  of  the  Ancifii  Siwle 
would  say)  into  three  books — "Of  Poete  and  Poesie,*  "  Of  Pro- 
portion," and  "Of  OmameuL"     It  hecinB,  as  usub 
lUtntdtltcn.      ...  ,  ,  "  ,  . 

with  obser\'alions  on  the  words   puet  and  make 

references  to  the  ancients,  &c.;  but  this  exordium,  which  ia 
fitly  written  iu  a  plain  but  useful  and  agreeable  style,  is  com- 
uendably  short.  The  writer  lays  it  down,  with  reasons,  that 
there  may  be  an  Art  of  Knglish  as  of  Latin  and  Greek  poetry; 
but  cannot  refrain  from  the  tiame  sorb  of  "  writing  at  large  "  as  to 
poeta  being  the  first  philosophers,  >Sl;c.,  which  we  have  so  often 
eeea.'  Indeed  we  must  Uy  our  account  with  the  almost 
eertain  fact  that  all  writers  of  this,  period  had  seen  Sidney's 
Jkfunce  at  least  in  MS.  or  had  heard  of  it.  He  comes  closer  to 
buiaeas  with  hia  remarks  on  the  irreption  of  rhyme  into  Greek 
and  Latin  poetry ;  and  shows  a  better  knowledge  of  leonine  and 
Other  niedimral  latin  verse,  not  merely  tlian  Wehbe,  but  even 
than  Ascham.  A  very  long  section  then  deals  with  the 
qnoetioo — aU-intvrcstiug  to  a  man  of  the  Renaissanoo — iu  what 


'  lUriiigtan,  B   pmvon  of   humour. 
Mid  K  tjrpknl  KngluUmaa,  pentringM 


Ihta  M  «•!!  u  other  thinsi  in  hU  iiag 
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rcpntfltion  pf«t8  were  with  princes  &f  old,  and  how  Ihey  be 
now  conteniplibJe  (wherein  ruiteiihain  shows  a  rather  re- 
maikable  acquaiutatice  with  modem  European  literature),  and 
blicD  tiiroa  to  the  subject  or  mnttcr  of  puc»jr  nnd  the  forms 
thereof,  handling  the  latter  nt  greAt  length,  and  with  a  fair 
sprinkle  of  literary  anecdote.  At  last  he  conicg  to  Englitlt 
poetry;  and  though,  as  we  might  expect,  he  i3o«»  not  go 
behind  the  late  fourteenth  century,  he  ahowa  ralht-r  more  know< 
ledge  itian  Webbe  and  (not  without  slips  here  and  elsewhere) 
far  more  comparative  judgment.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted 
that,  oDgi^ing  as  is  bis  description  of  Sir  Walter  Italeigh's 
"  v«iu  muMt  lofly,  iitsok-nt.  ftiid  piissionate,"  he  doe8  not  show 
to  advantago  in  ihe  patronising  glance  in  paaring  at  "that  other 
gentleninn  who  wrote  the  late  Skeplirrd'x  Cnirmiar."  contrasted 
with  the  deacriptioa  of  the  Queen  our  Sovereign  lady, "  whose 
MuHe  easily  surmountutb  all  tlie  rest  in  any  kind  on  which 
it  may  please  her  Majesty  to  employ  her  pen."  But  here  the 
allowance  comes  in  :  the  stoutest  Tory  of  later  days  can  never 
wholly  share,  though  he  may  remotely  comprehend,  the  curioas 
mixture  of  religious,  romantic,  patriotic,  amatory,  and  interested 
feeliuys  with  which  the  men  of  the  sixteenth  century  wrote 
about  Gloriana. 

The  second  book  deals  with  Proportion,  in  which  word 
Piitteiiliam  includes  elmnst  everything  belon^'ing  to  Proaody 
Jfyrtram/.v  in  its  Widest  sense — staff,  stanza,  measure,  metres, 
aminvnn"it  „inj  {get,  "  CEfSiire,"  rhyme,  accent,  cadence,  situation 
(by  which  he  means  the  arrangement  of  the  rhymes),  and  pro- 
portion in  figure.  On  most  of  these  heads  he  speaks  more 
or  less  in  accordance  with  his  fellows  (though  he  very  notice- 
ably abstains  from  extreme  commendation  or  condemnation  of 
rhyme))  save  that,  for  the  moment,  he  seems  to  neglect  the 
"new  versifying."  It  is,  however,  but  for  a  moment.  After 
his  chapters  on  "proportion  "  in  Hgure  (the  fancifnl  e^g,  wheel, 
lozenge,  &c.,  which  he  himself  arguex  for,  and  which  were  to 
make  critics  of  the  Addisonian  typo  half-angry  and  half-sad), 
he  deals  with  the  subject. 

About  this  "  new  versifying "  he  ia  evidently  in  two  minds. 
He   had  glanced   at   it    before    (and    refers    to    the    glance 
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now)'  as  "a  nice  and  scholastic  curiosity."  However, "  for  the 
ioformalioit  of  our  young  makers,  and  pleasure  to  those  who 
be  deliylited  in  Dovelty,  and  to  iM  vUtni  that  we  may  not  seem 
iy  ignoranre  or  menight  to  omit"  *  he  "  will  now  deal  with  It" 
Wliich  he  docs  ut  >;ri-al  length;  uqcI,  at  uiiy  rxtc  soiuetimcs. 
witJi  a  clearer  porctiption  of  itiu  {^rosodic  values  than  any  other, 
«veD  Spenser,  hud  yet  Bhovrti.  But  he  does  not  seem  quite 
at  home  in  the  matter,  and  glides  off  to  a  discussion  of  feet — 
vlassical  ttwl — in  the  usual  rhymed  Euglish  verse. 

Tiie  third   book  is  longer   than  the  6rst  and  second  put 

together,  and  is  evidently  that  in  which  tho  author  himself 

took  most  pleasure.     It  is  called  "Of  Omameut." 

iih<ra.a       hut  practicalLy  deals  with  the  whole  question  of 

imiuiffoif*    lej^is  or  style,  so  tlint  it  is   at  least  conimoa   to 

"     '  Rhetoric  and  PoetiM.    In  one  respect,  too.  it  belongs 

aore  specially  to  the   former,  in  that  it  contains  the  most 

eU))orate  treatment  of  rhetorical  figures  to  be  found,  up  to  its 

lime,  in  J^nglish   lit<.-mture.      Full  eighty  pages  are  occupied 

with    the    catalogue    of    these  "Figures  Auricular"   wherein 

Puttenhani  (somelimes  rather  badly  served  by  his  pen  or  his 

printer)  ransacks  the  Greek  rhetoricianst  and  compiles  a  list 

(with  expianationa  and   examples)  of   over  one  hnndred  and 

twenty.    It  is  preceded  and  followed  by  more  general  remarks, 

of  which  some  account  must  be  given. 

Beginning  with  an  exordial  defence  of  ontament  in  general, 
Pnttenham  proceeds  to  argue  that  set  speeches,  as  in  Parlia- 
ment, not  merely  may  but  ought  to  be  couched  in  sometliing 
more  than  a  conversntionnl  style.  This  added  grace  mnat  be 
given  by  (1)  LuQguage,  (2)  Style,  (3)  Figures.  On  diction  he 
has  remarks  both  shrewd  and  interesting,  strongly  commending 
th«  language  of  the  Court  and  of  the  best  citizens,  not  pro- 


'  II«r«  M  cUewhcre  tm  laay  nota 
•rid«K«a  u(  p(Hsit>l«  rtvul<ju  lu  Cli* 
bxik.  Tlut  there  *nw  lum*  audi  tv- 
Tiaiuo  I*  corlaln :  tor  iii«t*Dcc,  Ben 
Jtmwa'a  oopj  {tli*  ntauoM  of  wtiich 
!■  MiC  itnlnbcrMtiiiK)  ooouini  •  larR» 
ouimI  of  loar  \ienrt»,  not  found  iu 
iilb*7  cojitM    kuowii.       Par   Cliii    and 


otli«r  [KiEnU  of  ili«  ume  kind,  mo  Hr 
Arbcr'i  edition. 

)  "  Hmri««in)t "  wu  u  yet  in  tu 
infiucjr — B  curiously  lir«\f  ooe  tlia4igli, 
with  Nwb  wd  utli«r«  Mmiag  «b. 
PuttMihnm  ra*ni>  to  IiaTo  uudtmood 
iu  liltia  wjijrs  rkllnir  wrll. 
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viadal  apcecb,  or  that  of  seaports,  or  of  universities,  or  ia  other 
ways  merely  technical.  '"The  nsual  speech  of  the  Court  and 
thnt  of  London  and  the  shires  lying  about  Lontlon.  within  ten 
miles  and  not  much  above"  ia  his  norin.  Tliere  is  also  a 
noteworthy  and  very  early  reference  to  English  dictionaries, 
anil  a  cautious  section  on  neologisms  introduced  from  other 
tongues  to  611  wants.  Style  ho  will  have  reached  by  "  a  con- 
stant and  continual  teuor  of  writing,"  and  gives  the  usual 
subdivision  of  high,  low,  aud  middle.  Aad  so  to  bis  Figures. 
The  details  and  illustrations  of  the  long  catalogue  oE  these 
iuxite  comment,  but  we  must  abstain  therefrom.  When  the 
list  is  finished.  I'utceiihaiu  returns  to  his  generalities  with  a  dis- 
cussiuu  of  the  main  principle  of  oriiamcut.  which  he  calls i^on^rKim 
or  •'  Decency,"  dividing  and  illtt-straling  the  kinds  of  it  into  choice 
of  subject,  diction,  delivery,  and  other  things,  not  without  good 
craftsDiniEship,  and  with  a  profusion  of  oiiccilutcs  chiefly  of  the 
Helotry  kind.  He  Chen  (rather  oddly,  but  not  out  of  keeping 
with  his  classical  moduU)  has  a  chnjiter  of  deooruin  in  behaviour, 
turns  to  the  necessity  of  concealing  art,  aud  ends  with  a  highly 
flattering  conclusion  to  the  Queen. 

Wo  have  yot  to  incnlion  eonie  minorities;  less  briefly,  tte 
two  champions — Cntnpiun  und  Dauiul,  who  brought  the  question 
of "  Khyme  v. '  Verse ' "  to  final  arbitrament  of  battle :  the  great 
name  (not  so  great  here  as  elsewhere)  of  Francis  Bacon ;  and 
lastly,  onu  who,  if  representative  of  a  further  stage,  is  far  the 
greatust  of  Elizabethan  critics,  aud  perhaps  the  only  English 
caitic  who  deaorvcs  llie  adjective  Rteat  before  Uryden. 

The  earliest  (1591)  of  these  is  Sir  John  Hariiiglon.  in  tlie 
Minort:  prefatory  matter^  of  his  translntion  of  the  Orlando, 
liaringnin,  which  coutaina  the  gibe  at  Puttenham  above  re- 
w^f»i'er.  ferred  to.  It  is  oliierwise  much  indebted  to  Sidney, 
Solum,  ^.  from  whom,  however,  Hariugton  diflers  in  allowing 
more  scope  to  allegorical  inlerpretaiion.     Then  cornea  Francis 


■  RtprlaUd  hy  Hwkvuod.     M'hat' 

Kflne'a  PrttatX  t«  Protnot  aiitl  Ouiaa- 
dra  (157S)  Kliil  A.  Krauiico'a  Jnrarfian 

Biietonc  <l&8g)  an  earlier  atiU.  The 
fiirmer  uiiidp«Ua  Sidney  in  objecting 
to  Ihc  irrogulnrily  c'   EnglUli   pl»j«  : 


I 

I 
I 


tlie  Iiiti«r  in  >.  ttrong  inrtliau  of  dacii- 
ckl  iiii'trvs,  his  priLctioe  in  which  b 
tuffidieDtl)'  rouRhly  iruMd  b;  Dm 
Joiuon  in  hii  Convtriativm,  v.  ii0v, 
^  199. 
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Meres,  wliosc  FaUadis  7aw»in'  {1&98)  is  to  be  eternallj'  men- 
tioned with  grutiludtf,  because  it  gives  us  our  one  real  dnciintent 
about  the  onier  or  Shakespeare's  plays,  but  is  quite  childiali  iu 
the  critical  cliaracterisatioQ  which  it  not  uninterestingly  at- 
tetopu.  Webster's  equally  fatuous,  and  universally  known, 
epitboting  of  the  work  of  Shakespeare  and  others  in  the  Pre- 
face to  The  WhUi  Devil  (1612)  adds  yet  anoDier  instance  of  the 
short  sight  of  coatemporariiis ;  but  teinplinf^  as  it  may  be  to 
comment  oQ  these,  it  would  not  become  a  Historian  of  Criticism 
to  do  BO  in  this  context.  Sir  W.  Vatighan  in  The  OoUfcn  Grove 
(1600)  had  earlier  denlt.  and  Bolton'  in  his  fft/jn-reriti^a  (161 6), 
and  Peacham  in  bis  Coviplffc  Omllcman  (1C22),  were  later  to 
deal,  with  Puetry,  but  in  terms  adding  nothing  to,  and  probably 
borrowed  from,  the  utterancea  of  Sidney,  MVbbe,  and  Pultcn- 
liam.  Their  contributioua  are  "sma'  sums,"  as  Uaitlc  Xicol 
Jarvie  says,  and  we  muat  neglect  them. 

The  most  interesting  literary  result  of  the  "new  veraifying" 

craze  is   to  be  found,  without  doubt,  in  the  Observat-iom  in  the 

_^  .        Art  of  Eiujli»h  Pursy  ai  Thomas  Campion*  and  the 

Mil  ki»       anbaequcnt  Dffavu  of  Rhyme  of  Samuel  I>Qnie1.    The 

OfcttHTo-      fcirriier  was  issued  in   1602,  and  the  latter  slill  later; 

tlOCM. 

— that  is  to  say  more  than  twonty  yi-ars  after  Spen- 
ser's and  Har\-ey's  letters,  and  more  than  thirty  after  the  ap- 
pearance— let  alone  the  writinji — of  Ascham's  Schoolmaster . 
In  the  intL-rval  the  true  system  of  English  prosody  had  put 
itself  practically  beyond  all  reitl  daii(^i-r;  but  the  critical  craze 
had  never  received  its  quietus.  Nay,  it  survived  to  animate 
MittoD ;  and  there  are  persons  whom  wu  could  only  name  for 
tlie  sake  of  honour,  and  who  do  not  seem  to  see  that  it  is  dead 
even  yet.     Both  the  writers  nientioni»l  were  true  poeta:  and 


■  UppruiWJ  (in  lu  orititnl  lecCioti) 
bj  Mr  Arber,  KtigtitK  (Mrnfr,  ij. 
01  *?. 

*  Boltoit'*  critklam  ot  liMoonhtmpar* 
ftriM  b  e);trKb.-d  ia  AVuton  (jv.  20t 
(y-.  *A.  Hftxiitt).  Tlio  wrilar,  who  is 
tiMtliig  Midi  Mialorj,  mA  ipB^ing 
dlrecUy  at  kDgtMgc,  diMllow*  mutt 
of  Speiwrr  (ncAptiiic  Ui*  Ifumtu)  And 
•Q  CkaoMr,  I.]rd)[at«,   LMigUnd,   uid 


Skdtou,  GUI  "endnrv"  tUioai^w, 
fintttci  Eiiubtth  and  JamM  [of 
coupm),  Chspniin,  DutUl,  DrayUm, 
CinikUblc,  Southwell,  SMkvillo,  Sur- 
rey. VVj^Att,  RktMgh,  Diinnr^  uid  Gre- 
villc  but  givn  tli»  pklm  (or  "viul, 
jndiciouB,  and  pracIicablB"  UugiMff*  (o 
JonMn. 
'  Ed.  BulUu.  tTor-jt*  of  Dr  TKomM 

OimjMan,  Lannt-iD,  I8M>. 
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ttie  curious  thing  is  that  the  more  exquisitely  romantic  poet  of 
llie  two  was  the  partisan  of  classical  proeody.  But  C»mpion — 
vho  dedicated  his  book  to  Lord  Buckhnrst,  the  (ht/tn  (except 
poor  old  Charchyard)  of  KQ;>Iish  poetry  tit  the  time,  and  one 
vhoee  tew  but  noble  exerci&es  in  it  need  hardly  vail  their  crest 
to  any  contemporary  poetry  bat  Spenser's  and  Shakespeare'* 
— was  far  too  irise  a  man,  as  veil  a.s  far  too  good  a  poet,  to 
champion  any  longer  the  break-neck  and  break-jaw  hexameters 
of  Harvey  uud  SlauyhursU  Wu  have  seen  that  almost  from  the 
first  there  had  been  questions  of  heart  among  the  partisans  of 
the  N«w  Versifying.  That  Knglish  is  not  tolerant  of  dac^Ia" 
— that  the  dactyl,  do  what  you  wilt,  in  English,  will  tilt  itaelf 
into  au  anapirat  with  an  anacruijis — is  u  truth  which  no  impartial 
student  of  metre  with  an  oar,  and  with  an  eye  to  cover  thSi 
history  of  English  poetry,  can  deny.  Some  even  of  these 
pioneers  had  seeu  this:  Campion  has  the  boldness  to  declare  it 
in  the  words,  ■'  It  [the  dactylic  hexameter]  is  an  attempt  alto- 
gether against  the  nature  of  our  language."  But  though  he  was 
bold  so  far,  he  was  not  quite  bold  enough,  lie  could  not  sur- 
mount the  queer  Henaissance  objection  to  rhyme.  That  all  the 
arguments  agaiost  the  "  barbarism  "  of  this  t«ll  equally  agaiost 
Christianity,  chivalry,  the  English  constitution,  the  existence 
of  America,  gunpowder,  glass-windows,  coal-Bres,  and  a  veiy 
large  number  of  other  institutions  of  some  usefulness,  never 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  any  of  iheae  good  folk.  But  no  laau 
can  escape  his  time.  Campion,  not  noticing,  or  not  chooftiiig 
to  nattce.  the  intensely  English  quality  of  the  annpa^'St,  limits, 
or  almost  limits,  our  verse  to  iambs  and  trochees.  It  was  pos- 
sible for  him — though  it  still  appears  to  be  dilTicuIt  for  some — 
to  recognise  the  tribrach,  the  mere  suggestion  of  which  in  Eog- 
lish  verse  threw  Br  Guest  into  a  paroxysm  of  "!  !  1  I's."  but 
which  exists  as  certainly  as  does  the  iamb  itself.  On  the  con- 
trary he  shows  himself  in  advance  of  Guest,  and  of  most  be- 
hind Guest  to  his  own  time,  by  admitting  Iribrachs  in  the  third 
and  fifth  pUices.  Kay,  he  even  sees  that  a  trochee  may  take 
the  place  of  an  iamb  (Milton's  probably  borrowed  secret)  in 
the  first  placv,  though  his  unerring  ear  <1  think  there  is  no 
verse  of  Campion's  that  is  unmusical)  ioaiste  on  some  other  foot 
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than  an  iamb  following  —  otherwise,  he  saja,  "tt  would  too 
much  drink  up  the  verse."  Itut.  on  th«  vhole,  he  sets  himself 
to  work,  a  self-coiideniuetl  drudge,  to  iimke  iaiiiijtc  and  trochaic 
verses  without  rhyme.  Aud  ou  these  two.  with  certain  licences, 
he  arrange-t  schemes  of  Kii^liith  ek*j[incfl,  anacreontici,  and  the 
rast.  Some  of  thi^  examples  of  thefiearechArmiiigpoenis,  notably 
the  famous  "  Jtosf'Cheekrd  iMura,"  and  tht>  beautiful  "Congtani  to 
ilTone/'whilu  Campion's  Bubftcquunt  remarks  on  KngliKh  qtiuiitity 
ar«  unou^  die  ocutcst  on  llie  subject.  But,  the  whole  thing  Iins 
on  it  the  curec  of  "Hying  in  the  face  of  nature."  Yoii  have 
only  to  take  one  of  Campion's  own  potmm  (written  mostly  u/tcr 
the  OlfservcUiom)  in  naturul  rliymu,  aud  the  difTfimncti  will  bis 
eeeu  at  ooce.  It  simply  com«s  to  ihis — ihat  the  good  rliyme- 
Icss  poems  would  be  inBnitcIy  better  witli  rhyme,  nod  tliat  the 
bad  ones,  while  they  might  sometimes  be  absolutely  saved  hy 
the  despised  invention  of  Huus  and  Vandals,  are  always  made 
worse  by  its  abHence. 

In  the  preface  of  Daniel's  answering  De/nue  cf  Rhyme  to 
aU  Uu  wortiiy  lovers  and  Itarntd  pro/csxors  [tlirreo/]  vHthin 
Dttrntlamd  ^^  Majeitij's  dvjuinionij*  he  says  thai  he  wrot« 
kit  DtttMco  it  ■* about  a  year  since,"  upon  the  "great  reproach  " 
ofRhytiw.  gjvgn  by  Campion,  and  some  give  it  the  daw  of 
1603  or  even  1602 ;  but  Dr  Grosart'a  reprint  is  dated  five 
yctn  Jjiter.  TIte  learned  geutlvuiun  U>  whom  it  wiw  specially 
written  was  uo  less  a  purscm  thun  Williuici  Herbi^rt,  Kurt  of 
Pembroke,  whom  some  of  us  (acknowledging  that  the  matter  is 
DO  matter)  do  not  yet  give  up  as  "  Mr  W.  H."  The  advocate 
affects,  with  fair  rhetorical  excuse  (thouj^h  of  course  he  must  have 
known  that  the  craze  was  nearly  bull  a  cuutury  old,  and  hud  al 
least  not  been  diflcouraged  by  his  patron's  uocle  nearly  a  geiiera- 
tiuu  before),  to  regard  the  attack  on  rhyming;  as  something  new, 
as  merely  concerned  with  the  "  measures  "  of  Campion.  Daniel, 
always  a  geutlemau,  dealq  handsomely  with  his  antagonist, 
whom  he  does  not  name,  but  duHcribes  as  "  this  detractor  whrjse 
oommendahle  rhymes,  albt^it  now  an  enemy  to  rhyme,  have 
given  berotofore  to  the  world  the  best  notice  of  his  worth."  and 
as  a  man  "  of  fair  parts  and  good  reputation."  And  having  put 
•  CWncnV  PotU.  m.  G51.5«0  :  UrMut'*  HVb  o/S^^t-tl  AntU,  W.  39-07. 
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faimseU  on  the  best  ground,  ia  this  wr^,  from  tlie  point  o(  view 
of  morals  And  courtesy,  ho  does  thit  same  in  matter  of  Argument 
by  refusing  to  attack  Campion's  "nitmbere"  ia  ihemselves  ("We 
could."  he  says  well,  "  haye  allowed  of  his  numbers,  had  he  not 
graced  his  rhymes"),  nnd  by  seizing  the  unassnilabU  position 
given  by  custom  and  nature — "  Custom  that  is  before  &11  Inw  ; 
Nature  that  is  above  all  art."  In  fact,  not  Jonsoa  himself,  and 
certainly  none  else  before  Jonsoii,  has  comprebended,  or  at  least 
put,  the  truth  of  the  matter  as  Daniel  puu  it,  that  arbitrary 
laws  imposed  on  the  poetry  of  any  nation  are  absurd — that  the 
verse  of  a  language  is  such  as  best  consorts  with  the  nature  of 
thai  language.  This  seems  a  truism  enough  perhaps;  but  it 
may.bo  very  much  doubted  whether  nil  critics  recognise  it,  and 
its  oanee<iuanoe8.  even  at  the  present  day.  And  it  is  ccrtniu 
that  we  may  search  other  early  English  critics  in  vaio  for  a 
frank  recngnition  of  it.  With  an  eiiually  bold  and  sure  foot  he 
strides  over  the  silly  stuff  about  "invention  of  barbarous  ages" 
and  the  like.  Whatever  its  origin  (and  about  tbis  he  shows  a 
wise  carelessuess),  ib  is  "an  exci^lleucG  added  to  this  work  of 
measure  and  hamiony,  far  happier  than  any  proportion  quantity 
could  ever  show,"  It  "gives  to  the  ear  an  eoho  of  a  delightful 
report,"  and  to  the  meuiory  "a  deeper  impreaaion  of  what  is 
delivered."  He  is  less  original  (as  well  as,  some  may  tbink,  less 
happy)  in  distinguishing  the  accentof  English  from  the  qvanlity 
of  the  classical  tongues;  but  the  classicisers  before  Campion,  if 
not  Campion  himself,  had  made  such  ft  mess  of  quantity,  and 
had  played  such  havoc  with  accent,  that  he  may  well  be 
excused.  The  universality  of  rhyme  is  urged,  and  once  more 
says  Daniel  (with  that  happy  audacity  in  the  contemning  of 
vain  things  which  belongs  to  the  born  exploders  of  cM2«a), 
"  If  the  barbarian  likes  it,  it  ia  because  it  swfiys  the  affections  of 
the  barbarian ;  if  civil  nations  practise  it,  it  works  upon  their 
hearts;  if  all,  then  it  has  a  power  in  nature  upon  all."  But  it 
will  be  said,  "111  customs  are  to  be  left."  No  doubt:  but  the 
question  is  begged.  Who  made  this  custom  "ill"?  Rhyme 
aims  at  pleasing — and  it  pleases.  Sutler  then  the  world  to  enjoy 
that  which  it  knows  and  what  it  likes,  for  all  the  tyrannical 
rules  of  rhetoric  cannot  make  it  otherwise.    Why  are  we  to  be 
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a  mere  serwrn  ptctis,  oaly  to  imitate  the  Greeks  and  Lotius? 
Their  wajr  waa  natural  to  them:  let  ours  be  so  to  us.  "Why 
Bhoald  lubounome  cariosity  still  lay  afHiction  on  our  best 
delights?"  Moreover,  to  a  spirit  whom  DHCurt!  hath  "titt«d 
(or  Ibnt  myattiry,"  rliyme  is  no  impediment, "  but  rathur  givoih 
wings  to  mount,"  The  necessary  historical  survey  follows,  with 
a  surprising  and  very  welcome  justification  of  the  Middle  Ages 
against  both  Classics  and  Gtintiissaiice.  "  Let  us,"  says  this  true 
Daniel  come  to  judgmvut,  "go  nut  further,  but  look  upon  the 
wonderful  architecture  of  the  State  of  Eriglnutl,  and  see  whether 
they  wore  iinlGartuMl  times  tlint  could  give  it  such  a  lorui?" 
And  if  politically,  why  not  poetically  f  Some  acute  and.  in  the 
other  sense,  rathor  sharp  criticism  of  Campion's  details  follows, 
with  a  few  apologetic  remarks  for  mixture  of  masculine  and 
feminine  rhymes  on  his  own  part :  and  the  whole  concludes  in 
nil  admirublu  peroration  with  a  great  cud-note  lo  it.  Not  easily 
shall  we  fmd,  cither  in  Etixabebhan  times  or  in  any  other,  a 
happier  combination  of  solid  goo*)  sense  with  eager  poetic  seiili- 
nient,of  sound  scholarsliip  with  wide-glancing  intelligence,  tlutn 
in  this  little  tractate  of  Konie  thirty  or  forty  ordinary  pages, 
which  di^pelUd  the  dcliiitioiis  uf  two  generations,  and  made  th« 
poetical  fortune  of  Eiij^land  sure 

The  oontribntions  of  "topmost  VerulBm"to  criticism  have 
sometimes  been  spoken  of  with  reverence:  and  it  is  not  un- 
common lo  find,  amid  the  scanty  classics  of  the  subject, 
which  until  recently  have  been  recommended  to  the 
notice  of  inquirers,  not  merely  a  place,  but  a  place  of  very  high 
honour,  assigned  to  Tht  Advanccvient  of  Lcannju}.  Actual, 
unprejudiced,  and  to  some  extent  expert,  referunce  to  the  works, 
however,  will  not  find  very  much  to  justify  this  estimate :  and. 
indeed,  a  little  thought,  assisted  by  very  moderate  knowledge, 
would  suffice  to  make  it  rather  surprising  that  Bacon  siioiil  d  give 
us  so  much,  than  disappointing  that  be  should  give  us  little  or 
nothing.  A  producer  of  literature  who  at  his  beat  has  (ew 
superiors,  and  a  user  of  it  for  purposes  of  qnotattoa,  who  would 
deserve  the  name  of  genius  for  this  use  alone  if  lie  had  no  other 
ttOe  thereto — Bacon  was  yet  by  no  means  inclined  by  his  main 
iaterests  and  objects,  or  by  his  temperament,  eitlier  towards 
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great  exaltation  of  letters,  or  towards  accurate  aud  painstaking 
examination  of  them.  Indeed,  it  is  in  liUn — almost  titst  of  all 
men,  certainly  Grst  of  all  great  modern  men — that  we  find  that 
partisau  opposition  between  literature  and  science  which  has 
cau<itantly  developed  since.  It  is  true  tlrnt  bts  favourite 
method  of  exauitmlion  iuto  "  foims  "  mi(*ht  eeein  tempting  as 
applied  to  UteratuTe;  tod  that  it  wonld,  iocideutallj  if  not 
directly,  have  yielded  more  solid  results  than  his  Will-o'-the- 
wisp  chase  of  the  Form  of  Heat.  Kut  this  very  craze  of  bis 
may  si^gest  that  if  he  had  undertaken  Uterary  criticism  it 
would  have  been  on  the  old  road  of  Kindu  and  Figures  and 
Qualities,  in  wliich  wc  could  exptict  little  but  glowiug 
Thetorical  gcneralidalioa  from  him. 

Nor  i^  the  uiituru  of  such  small  critical  nintter  as  we  actually 
have  from  htm  very  different.  The  Essays  practically  give  ixs 
notliiug  but  the  contents  of  that  0/ Studies,  a  piece 
too  well  known  to  need  quotation;  too  much  in  the 
early  pregnant  style  of  the  author  to  bear  compression  or 
ftualysis;  and  too  Reneral  to  repay  it.  For  the  critic  and 
the  umQ  of  letters  geuerally  it  is,  iu  its  own  phrase,  to  be  not 
merely  tasted,  nor  even  swallowed,  but  chewed  and  digested; 
yet  its  teaching  have  uothiiig  more  to  do  with  the  critical 
function  of  "study"  than  with  all  others. 

The  Advanrtmmt^  at  lea^t excuses  the  greatness  tlirust  upon 
it  in  the  estimates  above  referred  to,  not  merely  by  tbo 
__    . ,  apparent  necessity  that  the  author  should  deal  with 

DMtiiuf  Criticism,    but    by  a  certain    appearance    of    his 

LMrnmg.  actually  doing  so.  Comparatively  early  in  the 
First  Book  ho  tackles  tlie  attention  to  style  which  sprang  op 
at  the  Ucnaisssnce,  opening'  his  discussion  by  the  ingenious  but 
slightly  unhistorical  attribution  of  it  to  Martin  Luther,  who 
was  forced  to  awake  all  antiquity,  and  call  former  times  to  his 
succour,  against  the  Bl§hop  of  Itome.  Not  a  few  names,  for  the 
liest  part  of  two  ceuturies  before  the  great  cause  of  Mariiniu  v. 


'  It  uugUt  to  be.  but  from  MrWn 
•iglM  ptrlitip*  In  not,  unnecoMHiy  to  kty 
tfati  tliD  Di  Atigviftntu  it  ittelt  iio  mere 
I^tln  veniun  of  tlie  Adx^Httoient,  but 


a  Iwgo  uitiiuiiilmi  ii(  iu  Thore  Baemi, 
howavcTi  III)  u«oe«ailj  here  lo  ded 
wlUi  both. 
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Pnpam  WM  Imnohed,  from  Petrarch  and  Boccsccio  to  Erasmus 
and  DeuchliD,  nill  put  id  evidence  before  the  tribuD&l  of 
chronology  agninst  this  sitigulnr  assertion;  and  though  the 
Italian  Hunmniete  of  the  lifLeeiitti  century  might  not  {at  least 
in  ihoiight)  cure  unything  for  the  Pope  except  a^  a  source  of 
donatives  and  benefices,  it  ia  C6rU.iQ  that  most  of  them  were 
as  constitutionallf  diginclined  to  abet  Luther  as  they  were 
chroDotogically  disabled  from  in  any  way  ab«ttiu^  him. 
Bacon's  argument  and  further  survey  are,  however,  betier  than 
this  begiuning.  To  understand  the  nncienta  (he  aays  justly 
enough)  it  was  necessary  to  matcH  a  carwful  study  of  their 
laogui^^e.  Furtiicr.  the  opposiliou  of  thought  to  the  School- 
men uaturally  brought  about  a  recoil  from  the  burliArisnis  of 
Scholastic  style,  and  the  anxiety  to  win  over  the  general 
imprinted  care  and  elegance  and  vigour  on  preaching  and 
writing.  All  this,  he  adds  as  justly,  turned  to  excess.  Men 
.     ,  began    to   "hunt   moru   after   words    than    matter; 

otHMq/mmmore  after  the  choiccncss  of  the  phrase  and  the 
M«nl-«Wy.  jcmnd  and  clean  composition  of  the  sentence,  and 
(lie  eweet  falling  of  the  clansea,  and  the  varying  and  illustra- 
tion of  their  words  with  tropes  and  Ggiiras,  than  after  the 
weight  of  mutter,  worth  of  subject,  soundness  of  arguineiic, 
life  of  invention,  or  depth  of  judgment."  The  Ciceromanisn]  of 
Osorius,  Sturm,  "  Car  of  Combridge,"  and  eveu  Aschaui,  receives 
more  or  less  condemnation ;  and  Krasmus  is,  of  course,  cited 
for  gibes  at  it.  On  this  text  Bacon  proceeds  to  enlarge  in  his 
own  stately  rhetoric,  coolly  admitting  tliat  it  "  is  a  thing  not 
hastily  to  be  condemned,  to  clothu  and  adorn  the  obscurity 
even  of  philosophy  itself  with  sensible  and  plausible  elocution." 
Bat  be  veiy  quickly  glides  off  into  his  usual  donuncintions  of 
the  schoolmeiL  Nor  have  I  found  anything  else  in  this  tlrsc 
Book  really  germane  to  our  purpose;  for  one  cannot  cite 
OS  such  the  desultory  observations  on  patronage  of  literature 
(amoog  other  branches  of  learning)  wliich  Ell  a  good  part  of  iL 
The  Second  Book  is  smiewbat  more  fruitful  in  4iunuiity.  if  not 
very  much ;  but  the  quality  remains  not  very  dilTeient.  The 
opening  "Addreea  to  the  King"  contains,  in  au  interefitiug  first 
draft   (as  we  may  call   it),  the  everlasting   grumble  uf  the 
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scientific  man,  that  science  is  not  sufficiently  endowed.  Hm 
funher  grumble  hl  tnere  book^learniuj;.  ttie  cxy  tot  the  pro* 
motion — by  putting  inouey  in  its  purse — of  roaeftrch.  The 
Secood  and  Third  C)i*p<«rs  oontnin  sotne  plans  of  boolcs  draws 
up  ID  Baoon'a  warm  imagiDalivc  way.  specialty  a  great  series  of 
Histories,  with  the  Ilittorg  ^  England  for  their  centra  And 
tbea  we  come,  in  the  Fourth  Chapter,  to  Poesy. 

But  except  for  Bacon's  majestic  style  (which,  however,  by 
accident  or  intention,  is  ratiier  betow  itself  here)  there  is 
lu  tMir  qf  absolutely  nothing  novel  The  view  (wliich,  as  we 
Pottry.  (jjve  seen,  all  tlie  Klizab«thao  critics  adopted,  prob- 
ably from  the  ftoliiuis) — the  view  is  that  poetry  is  just  a  |)ftrt.  of 
learning  licensed  in  tnia^nation  ;  a  fanciful  hiatoty  intended  to 
give  satisfaction  to  the  mind  of  man  in  things  where  history  is 
not ;  something  particularly  prevalent  and  useful  in  ba.rb&roas 
ages ;  divisible  into  narrative,  representative  and  allusive ; 
useful  now  and  then,  but  {as  Aristotle  would  say)  not  a  thing 
to  take  very  seriously.  Yet  poetry,  a  vimtm  datnonum.  at  the 
worst,  a  mere  illusion  ajiyhow,  is  still,  even  as  such,  a  refuge 
fmm,  and  remedy  for,  sorrow  and  toiL  Of  iU  form,  as  dis- 
tinguished  frt)ni  its  matter,  he  aaya,'  "  Poetry  is  but  a  character 
of  style,  and  belongeth  to  arts  of  speech,  and  is  not  pertineot 
tor  the  present."  He  attempts  no  defence  of  it  as  of  other 
parts  of  learuing,  because  "  being  as  a  plant  that  cometh  of  the 
lust  of  the  earth  without  a  formal  seed,  it  hath  sprung  up  and 
spread  Hbn}ad  more  than  any  other  kind."  And  he  turns  from 
it  to  philosophy,  with  the  more  than  half-disdaiuful  adieu,  "  It 
is  not  good  to  stay  too  long  in  the  theatre." 

We  might  almost  quit  him  here  with  n  somewhat  similar 
leave-taking-,    but  for  his  great  reputation  some  other  places 
5bm«  obiter  s^^l'  be  handled.      At   XIV.   11  there  are  some 
^'«'«-  remarks  on  the  delusive  powers  of  words;  at  XVL 

4,  5  some  ou  grammar  aud  rhetoric,  including  ii  rather  interest* 
iug  observation,  not  sufhdeaily  expanded  or  worked  out,  that 
"  in  modern  languages  it  seemeth  to  me  as  free  to  make  new 
measures  of  verses  as  of  dances";  in  XV III.  a  handling  of 
striutly  oratorical  rhetoric,  with  a  digression  to  these  "  Coloun 

'  Advmntimmt  of  Ltamiwf,  Bk.  IJ.  ir. 
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kxjcl  and  Evil"  which  iiiteiest«d  Bacon  so  much;  in  XX 
another  descant  od  the  same  art ;  in  XXI.  a  pufi'  of  the 
Baiiiiicon  Doroa ;  in  XXX.II.  obscrvationii  on  the  moral 
iniluonoc  of  boolcs;  in  XXXV,  some  gooonil  obsurvutions  on 
literature ;  and,  just  before  the  close,  a  wcIUkiiowu  oud  often- 
qaoted  eulogf,  oertaiuly  not  undeserved,  of  the  eloquence  of  the 
English  pulpit  for  forty  years  past. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  singular  waut  of  a  clear  conception 
of  literary  Criticisni,  whicli  has  prevailed  ao  long  and  so  widely, 
nt  mHoie  w* '''  wuld  hardly  be  necessary  to  take,  witli  any 
wen/  "M*  eeriou8ne83  at  all,  a  man  who  haa  no  more  than  this 
tmpa^anet.    ^  ^^^y   ^^^  j^j^^  subject.'      It  ia   most  assuredly  no 

alight  to  Bticon  to  deny  him  a  place  in  a  regiment  where  he 
never  had  the  least  ambition  to  serve.  Thut  he  wmt  himself 
a  great  piactitioaer  of  literature,  and  so,  uecuesurily  if  in- 
directly, a  critic  of  it  in  his  own  cose,  i«  perfectly  true;  c-he 
remarks  which  have  been  quoted  above  on  the  Ciceronians 
show  that,  when  he  took  the  trouble,  and  found  the  oppor- 
tunity, he  could  DiiLke  them  justly  and  soundly.  But  his 
purpose,  his  interests,  his  province,  bis  vein,  lay  far  elsewhere. 
To  him,  it  is  pretty  clear,  literary  expression  was,  in  relation 
to  his  favourite  studies  aud  dreams,  but  a  higher  kind  of  peo- 
aud'ink  or  printing-press.  He  distrusted  lliu  stability  of 
modem  languages,  and  feared  that  studies  couchvd  in  them 
might  some  day  or  other  come  to  be  unintelligible  and  lost  to 
the  world.  This  famous  fear  explains  the  nature  and  the 
limits  of  his  interest  in  literature.  It  was  n  vehicle  or  a 
treasnry,  a  distributing  agent  or  a  guard.  Its  functions  and 
qualities  accorded :  it  was  to  be  clear,  not  disagreeable,  solidly 
constructed,  intelligible  to  as  large  a  number  of  readers  as 
possible.     The  psychological  character  and  morphological  deC- 


>  I  hve»  mqr«  Ifano  aot*  mi>l  that 

M>all*oTBri]r  ur  polemic  in  dutnil  witli 
oUmt  writcn  U  forbiddcD  hoir.  Bat 
Ukmo  who  wkh  to  •««  i>liAt  liu  bcHi 
iMid  for  BaooB  will  find  iii«at  ol  tlie 
wftfBc—  In  Hcaw*  Gkjley  uid  Soott'i 
iiiT»twU«  book.  Ttie  putf^jdiU— 
fcou  my  hoAvurcd  friend  uid  [ir«d«- 


Miwir,  Fr«f<«or  >I>uoii.  to  Hr  Wera- 
folil  — oil  rcl;  on  t!ic  <)eam]>liuD  nt 
fK«lTj  nbove  referred  tfl,  m  "Fai^«<l 
Uietury,"  viUi  «)utt  lullowi  hd  it« 
kdvuiugei  and  oq  poetical  jiuUcv,  jgo. 
All  thU  M«iiui  Ui  coo,  livH«r«r  lulmir- 
klily  eiprened.  to  b«  uliviaiu  Mid  nidi- 
tuMitATf  ti>  Uie  'til  Mid  tlto  ntti. 
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inition  of  poetry  interested  him  philosophically.  But  in  the 
art  and  the  'beauty  of  po€try  and  literature  generatly,  for  their 
own  sakes,  he  seems  to  have  taken  no  more  interest  than  he 
did  in  the  coloured  pfitieru  plots  in  gtrdens,  which  he  com- 
panid  to  "tart»."  To  a  niiiD  so  mmded,  e-s  to  tfaostt  moro 
aJictcnt  ones  of  simikr  mind  whom  we  have  discuMod  in  the 
first  volume,  Criticism  proper  could,  at  the  best,  be  a  pastime 
to  be  half  ashamed  of — a  "theatre "  in  which  to  while  away  the 
hoars ;  it  could  not  possibly  be  %  matter  of  serious  as  well 
enthusiastic  etudy. 

Between  Bacon  and  Ben  may  be  beat  noticed  the  shOTT 
Anaerieis  or  Censure  of  I'oets,  AncimC  and  Modern,^  by  Sir 
StiHit^'  \ViIliam  Ale:Eander,  Earl  of  Stirling.  It  has  re- 
AnaoriilB.  eeived  high  praise;-  but  even  those  who  think  by 
no  means  ill  of  Aurom,  may  find  some  diCGculty  in  iudoning 
this.  It  is  simply  a  sort  of  "  Note,"  written,  as  the  author 
Mys,  to  record  his  impressions  duriug  a  reading  of  the  poets, 
which  he  had  undertaken  as  refreshment  after  gr^at  travail 
both  of  Iwdy  and  mind.  He  thinks  Language  "  but  the  apparel 
of  poesy,"  thereby  going  even  further  than  those  who  would 
assign  that  position  to  verse,  and  suggesting  a  system  of 
"  Inarticulate  Poetics,"  whicli  he  would  have  been  rather  put 
to  it  to  body  forth.  He  only  means,  however,  that  he  jndges 
in  the  orthodox  Aristotelian  way,  by  "the  fable  and  contex- 
ture." A  subsequent  comparieon  of  a  poem  to  a  garden  sug. 
gests  Vauquelin  de  la  Krosnaye  {v.  mpnt,  p.  1 29),  whom  he  may 
have  read.  Alexander  is  n  sort  of  general  lover  iu  poetry  ;  he 
Ukes  this  in  Virgil,  that  in  Ovid,  that  other  iu  Uoraoe;  dtifcnds 
Lucan  against  Scaliger,  even  to  the  point  of  blamijig  the  «ou- 
elusion  of  the  ^n«id;  finds  "no  man  that  doth  satisfy  him 
more  than  that  notable  Italian.  Torciuato  Tasso";  admiu  tlie 


'  TobftmoatmdilxCuuuiliultogen'* 
Mtmoriafs  of  Iht  Eafi  of  Stirling  {va\. 
ii.  pp.  205- SIC;  Ki!  in  burgh,  1ST71, 
where,  honever,  it  app«uni  merely  a* 
one  ol  Uio  App«ii(lic«  Vt  &  book  of 
iniu-o  or  loH  pure  (^awlagy,  without 
the  sUghtMt  vdilOTMl  infoniution  m  U> 
(UtB  ur  i>rownaucr.  It  Mcnii  to  Iw 
Ukci]  trota  the   1711  folio  of   Drum- 


muiid'i  Worlt :  Knd  lu  haro  bMn 
wntUn  in  16Si,  IwCwmd  BMon'tiWUi 
uid  Bou'ii. 

)  Fruui  Pnrk,  uiil  trvm  Ucoin 
Guyley  kdA  Scntt.  1  did  tiol  altrnj^ 
agree  willi  my  lnt«i  (rimcl  Dr  Oroun ; 
bill  1  tliink  )i«  wsa  li«tt«r  w,l>iwKI  wlua 

lie  called  it  "diHiipuiutiiig." 
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historical  aa  well  as  the  tictitioua  poetic  subject;  bat  thinks 
that "  the  treasures  of  poetry  cauaot  be  better  bestowed  thaa 
upon  the  apparelling  of  Truth;  and  Truth  cannot  be  better 
apparelled  to  please  young  lovers  than  with  the  exoelleuces 
o(  poetry."  Disrespectful  knguugL'  nuither  neeJ  nor  should 
be  used  of  so  slight  u.  thing,  which  i^,  und  preieti(U  to  be, 
nothing  more  than  a  sort  of  table-book  entry  by  a  gentleman 
of  learning  as  well  as  quality.  But,  if  it  has  any  "  importance  " 
St  all,  it  i&  surely  that  of  being  yet  nuother  proof  of  the  rapid 
difinistoQ  of  critical  taste  and  practice,  not  of  stating  "  theory 
and  methods  considerably  iu  advance  of  the  ag(>."  If  wo  could 
take  extensively  his  protest  against  those  who  "would  bound 
the  boundless  hberty  of  the  poet,"  such  laogu^e  might  indeed 
be  justified;  but  the  context  atrictly  limita  it  to  the  very 
miiMT,  though  then,  and  for  long  before  and  after,  commooly 
debated,  question  of  Fiction  v.  History  iu  subject. 

Save  perhaps  in  oiie  single  respect  (where  the  defect  wa3  not 
wholly  his  fault),  Ben  Jouaon  miglit  be  described  as  a  critic 
»  jcn*Hi  ■  *""*'*  s'  ^ll  points.  His  knowledge  of  literatura 
Am  tipiip-  was  extremely  wide,  being  at  the  same  tiuie  solid 
"•***'  and   thorough.      While   he  had   an   undcrstaudiug 

above  all  things  strong  and  mascuUue,  he  was  particularly 
addicted,  though  in  no  dilettante  fashion,  to  points  of  fornn. 
HU  whole  energies,  and  they  were  little  short  of  Titanic,  were 
givea  to  literature.  And,  lastly,  if  he  had  not  the  sapremest 
poetic  genius,  be  had  such  a  ^lent  that  only  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bupremaoy  dwarfs  it.  Where  he  came  short  was  not 
ia  a  certain  horduesa  of  temper  aud  scholasticism  of  attitude: 
for  tbeee,  if  kept  within  bounds,  and  tempered  by  that  eutbu* 
eiasm  for  letters  which  he  possesned,  are  not  bad  equipments 
(or  the  critic.  It  was  rather  in  the  fact  that  he  still  came  too 
early  for  it  to  be  possible  for  biui,  except  by  the  help  of  a 
miracle,  to  understaad  the  achievements  aud  value  of  the 
vernaculars.      By  his   latest  days,  indeed,'  the  positive  per- 

'  It  ma]r  ba  well  U>  point  out  that  make*  hu  uicliuioii  liera  impvratiT* : 

tfcaw  daji  orricd  him  br  bcyood  the  huJ  ihc  titct  toul  be  tdun  itit«  md- 

foiai  tX  mlijeh  ve  Iwve  *u>p|i«il  tar  MilantliHi    En    Juil^Uii;    tha    T«UttTe 

Italian  aaA  for  French.     Hi>  toliAatltj  Icogllu    o(    tbia    tad    tka    prvccding 

witb  Um  EllMlwtbKi*  propw,  Iwnvrvt  ch«pUn. 
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tormance  of  these  was  already  very  great.  Spain  has  hardly 
uddfd  anythiog  since,  and  Italy  not  very  omcb,  to  her  share 
of  Kiirupf^ati  literature;  Franco  was  already  in  the  first  flush 
of  hor  "classical"  period.  aft«r  a  long  and  glorious  earlier 
hwtoiy:  and  what  Bou's  owii  contemporaries  in  Eu(^Iaud  had 
done,  dU  lucu  know.  Bui  medioival  literature  was  shut  from 
bim,  as  from  all,  till  far  Inter  ;  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
much  drawn  to  Continental  letters,  and,  perhap.i  in  their  ease, 
as  certainly  in  KngUsh,  he  was  too  near — too  much  a  pari  of 
th«  movument — ^to  get  it  into  firm  perBpective. 

In  a  aensu  the  critical  temper  in  Jonson  is  all-pervading.     It 

breakfl  out  side  by  side  with,  and  someticoes  evon  within,  his 

jj^  sweetest  lyrica;  it  interposes  what  may  be  called 

IfniuMt,   parabaats  m  the  most  unexpected  passages*  of  bis  ■ 

**•  plays.      The  Poetast^  is  almost  as  much   criticism 

dramatised  as  Th^  Froys.     But  there  are  three  "  pUees,"  or 

groups  of  places,  which  it  inspires,  not  m  mere  suggestion,  but  ■ 

with  propriety — the  occasional  Prefaces,  or  observations,  to  and 

on  the  plays  themselves,  the  dmfcrsaiions  with  Dririiimond,  and, 

above  all.  the  at  last  fairly  (though  not  yet  sufficiently)  known 

Discoveries  or  Timlier. 

To  piece  together,  with  any  elaboration,  the  more  scattered 
critical  passages  would  be  fitter  for  a  monograph  on  Jonson 
than  for  a  History  of  Criticism.  The  "Address  to  the  Readere" 
of  Sefamts,  which  contains  a  reference  to  the  author's  lost  Obaer- 
vtUwiB  on  Boraci,  his  Art  of  Pottry  (not  the  least  of  such 


'  Tkk*  M  Mia  of  a  hundred,  ftnd  from 

Hm  Imi  Tcwd   piecm,   UiAt    iii(«rnattiig 

pMUgft  III  tlie  nuMque  lA  The  JVcw 
W«*td  DittoViMd  in  the  Atoott.  which 
Ulfford  ]i>i  mnda  lunr*  intorMling  by  a 
(vrlbo- diicoTeiy  iaTbaobald'aoopy : — 

CSrn,  It  bg  >  uiBu'i  poet  nr  •  waaua'* 
IKAt.  I  liny  70a 

Jwl  lltr.  U  then  uir  lacb  dllTaniiMl 

Faa.  Many,  lu  hotwlxt  yov  maa'*  lallar 
■nilyoutiioiniiu'i  Ultor. 

M  ittr.  How,  m»j  m  l«»te#li  jrooT 

rvn.  IT)  ■•mH'  rou  =  ro"'  I"*"'  F»**  "^ 
bnak  ool  slrvut  anil  4nv  r  Ihn  month,  .  .  . 
tMit  ]1>H[  WDiiUD'4  [>oet  liiuit  llan,  lud  lUoki 
tli4  ear.  and  M  nut  of  tlmiu  aald  vl  hluuolt 
fWaUr— 


'•  Hual  WTIM  a  ntae  u  innoUi  tmd  uln  m 

srMm, 
In   wblcb  lh«T«  ii  no  tanul  dm  *au«a 

■traarU''' 

niunou    the    injured    "TibWda": 
"  WoBum's  Purl,  Au  toft  venijleation— 

HrP ." 

ThB  ludacUon  to  Exvry  Mint  out  e/ 
HU  ITwwur,  a  ntj  Wfie  pait  of 
CijtitAia'f  Revdt,  with  it*  priuoipal 
cIiaracLer  of  CribM,  KaA  iU  audatdoiu 
KlC-praiKin  the  Epilngue,  not  a  little 
of  Th/  !iileiti  Woman,  Wii»enTt^M  other 
|ilao«  in  plaj'  and  pucin,  might  lie 
added. 
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losses)  is  a  fair  spficimen  of  them:  Ui«  dedic&liou  of  Votpone 
to  "  the  most  noble  ani)  most  equal  sUU-rs,  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge,"  a  better.  In  both,  and  in  numerous  other  passBgee  of 
prose  and  verse,  we  fini)  the  real  and  solid,  though  somewhat 
partial,  knowledge,  thu  strong  ficn»e,  the  nicithodic  scliolarship 
of  Ben,  side  by  side  with  his  slatvly,  nut  Euphuislic,  but 
ratlier  too  close-packed  style,  his  not  ill-founded,  bat  slightly 
excessive,  self-confidence,  and  that  rough  knock-down  manner 
of  assertion  and  characterisation  which  reappeared  in  its  moat 
uugajtrded  Form  in  the  ConversaOoiu  with  Orummond. 

The  critical  utteranoes  of   these   Converaationi  are  far  too 
iateresting  to  be  passed  over  here,  though  we  cannot  discuss 

3%(  ihunt-  t^^^  ^  ^^^  '^^'^y  ^U  ^^  t^^^  ^^'^  thtiugbl  aU 
■mmJCW-  (other)  rhymes  inferior  to  coupleta,  and  lind  written 
"'"*"'*'"'  a  treatise  (which,  a^^iu,  would  we  had  IJ  both  against 
Campion  and  Daniel  (see  anie).  His  objection  to  "stanxis  and 
cross  rhymes "  was  that  "  as  the  purpose  might  lead  beyond 
them,  they  were  ail  forced."  Sidney  "mnde  every  one  speak  tm 
wdl  as  himself,"  and  »o  did  not  keep  "decorum  "  (cf.  i'ultenham 
above).  Spenser's  atanzas  and  matter  did  not  please  him.  Daniel 
was  no  poet.  He  did  not  like  Drayton's  "  long  verses,"  nor  Syl- 
vester's and  Fairfax's  tranalationa  Ho  thought  the  translations 
ot  Homer(Chapman'a)aud  Virgit  (Pbaer'g)  into  "  long  Alexan- 
drines "  (i.e^  fourteeners)  were  but  prose :  yet  elsewhere  we  hear 
that  he  "  bad  some  of  Ohapiuan  by  heart."  Harington's  Ariotto 
was  the  worat  of  all  traiisUtions.  Douiie  was  sometimes 
"  profane,"  and  "  for  not  keeping  of  accent  desierved  hanging  " ; 
but  ehwwhcre  he  was  "tbo  first  pout  of  the  world  in  some 
things,"  though,  "  through  not  being  understood,  he  would 
perish."'  Shakespeare  "wanted  art":  and  "Abram  Francis 
(Abraham  Fraunce)  in  his  English  Hexameters  was  a  fool." 
"  Bartos  was  not  a  poet,  but  a  vvrser,  because  he  wrote  not 
fiction."  He  cursed  Petrarch  for  redacting  verses  to  «oujiut«, 
"  which   were  like    Procrustes'   bed."      Guariui  incurred   the 


•bould  Buke  kll  kT^nivnt  ■'bout  wp- 
pUMIlf  one-aidad  JailgHMuU  lUixr- 
fluou*.     U    l>tyxsaaua\<\    hod    omitud 


the  6rat  «  tha  Uat,  y*  iluulil  tuire 
been  ut^rrlj  vnmg  lu  ufuliix  {rom 
th«  rauuincler. 
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same  blame  u  Sir  I'hilip :  and  Luca.u  was  good  in  parts  only. 
"The  beat  pieces  of  Konsard  vrere  his  Odc«."  Dntmmond's 
own  verses  "  were  all  Rood,  but  enielled  too  much  of  the 
Bcbools."  The  "  silver  "  Latins,  as  we  should  expect,  pleased 
him  best  "  To  have  written  Southwell's  *  Burning  Babe,'  he 
would  have  been  content  to  deetroy  many  of  his." 

Tliese  are  the  chief  really  critical  items,  thou}>h  there  are 
others  (puttii^  personal  goasip  aside)  of  interest ;  but  it  oiay  be 
added,  as  a  curiosity,  that  he  toM  Dnuumond  that  he  himself 
"writ  all  tirst  in  prose"  at  Camden's  suggestion,  and  held  that 
"verses  stood  all  by  sense,  without  colours  or  accent "  (poetic 
diction  or  metre),  "  which  yet  at  other  times  he  denied,"  says 
the  reporter,  a  sentence  ever  to  be  remembered  in  cooaection 
■with  these  jottings.  Remembering  it,  there  is  nothing  shocking 
in  any  of  these  observations,  nor  anything  really  iQconsistent 
A  true  critic  never  holds  the  neat,  positive,  "  reduced-to-ite- 
loweel-ternis"  estimate  of  authors,  in  which  a  criticaster  de- 
lights. His  view  is  always  facetted,  conditioned.  Bat  he  may. 
in  a  friendly  chat,  or  a  conversation  for  victory,  eiaggerate  thi» 
beet  or  coudltioii,  while  altogether  suppressing  others;  and 
this  clearly  is  what  Ben  did. 

For  gloss  on  the  Conversations,  for  reduction  to  something 
like  system  of  tiie  critical  remarks  scattered  through  the  works, 
and  for  the  nearest  approach  we  can  have  to  a  formal  present- 
ment of  Ben's  critical  views,  we  must  go  to  the  J^i9cwcrif&} 


The  fact  that  we  find  no  less  than  four  titles  for  the  book — 
Timber,  Erphrata,  Ditcoverits,  and  Sylva  —  with  others  of  ite 
The  peculiarities,  is   uxpliiiiied   bj-  the  second   fact  that 

I>iioor«riM.  Jonsou  never  publiehod  it.  It  never  appeared  in 
print  till  the  folio  of  1 64 1 .  years  after  its  author's  death.  The 
Piiwveriis  are  described  as  being  made  "  upon  men  aod  matter 
as  they  have  flowed  out  of  his  daily  reading,  or  had  their  reflux 
to  bis  peculiar  notions  of  the  times,"     They  are.  iu  fact,  notes 


*  Tbe  Itoct  ROpiuDin  nditiiJD  U  thnt  of 
Prof.  SohcUing  of  Pliilulvl^-Iiis  |B.>4- 
loD,  tJ.8.A.,  1892).  i  gi'i!  the  pi>.  of 
thin,  u  Wi<]l  M  Uie  Lutiu  Beadiugs  at 
MotioiM,  whioti  will  wiDble  any  one  to 


tratv  the  pMsAgn  in  i^nniplrW  wlitloDt 
of  the  Work*  titcli  lui  Cuniimgham** 
GiSVint.  It  ig  (tnui^  thiK  no  ana 
liu  uumbemd  theae  nectiixiii  for  ood- 
Ttuienoe  of  refencicki 
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onnumbered  aod  unclassified  (though  batches  of  more  or  fewer 
sometimes  ruu  on  the  same  »ubj«cl),  «nch  with  iu  Latin  head- 
ing, &D(I  varying  in  length  from  a  few  lines  to  that  of  his  friend 
(and  partly  roaster)  Bacoo's  shorter  Essays.  The  influence  of 
titoat  "silrer"  Latini;  whom  he  lovf^d  bo  mnch  is  prominent: 
large  passages  aru  simply  trftnslat«<i  from  QuintiliaD,  and  for 
some  time'  the  tenor  is  ethical  rather  than  literary.  A  note  on 
PertpiciiUns — eiegantia  (p.  ")  breaks  these,  but  has  nothing 
Jteworthy  about  it,  and  Ikilum  scribintium  (p.  10)  is  only  a 
htiiic  exclamation  on  ihe  folly  of  "  writerR  committed  together 
by  the  eaw  for  ceremonies,  syllables,  points,"  &c.  The  longer 
IfH  ffratius  protervo  libro  (yp.  11, 12)!ieema  a  retort  for  some  per* 
aoual  injury,  combined  with  the  old  complaint  of  tho  ducuduuce 
and  degindatioii  of  poctryJ  There  is  just  but  mlher  general 
atricture  in  Ehtpientia  (p.  16)  on  the  difference  between  the 
arguments  of  the  study  and  of  the  world.  "  1  would  no  more 
choose  a  rhetorician  for  reigning  iu  a  school,"  says  Ben,  "  than  I 
would  choose  a  pilot  for  rowing  in  a  pond,"*  Steinoria  (p.  18) 
includes  a  gird  at  Euphuism.  At  last  we  come  to  business. 
Cnuura  de  poetis  (p.  SI),  introduced  by  a  fresh  fling  at 
Euphuism,  in  Ik  vcrc  aryitlu,  opens  with  a  tolerably  confident 
note,  "  Nothing  in  otir  age  is  more  preposterous  tluui  the 
riuimng  judgments  upon  poetry  and  poets,"  with  much  more  to 
the  same  efTect,  the  whole  being  pointed  by  the  fling,  "  If  it 
wer«  a  quesCioa  of  the  water-rhymer's  *  worlta  against  Spen- 
ser's, 1  doubt  not  but  thry  wuuld  God  more  8ufrra<jcs."  The 
famous  passage  on  Shakespeare  follows:  and  the  dcvelopmeat 
of  [ten's  view,  "  would  be  had  blotted  a  thousand,"  leads  to  a 
more  general  disquisition  on  the  diflerences  of  wits,  which  in- 
cludes the  sentence  already  referred  to.  "  Such  [-ie.,  haphazard 
and  inconsistent]  are  all  the  Essayists,  even  their  master  Mon- 


I  It  Buj  W  ohMTvcd  that  the 
kbCTt«r  aphutkmi  tiie  l«  tbe  top— ai 
l«ut  111*  liagimiu^ 

*  "  Ih  U  apk7tM\a^T  M'lM  «  port. 
.  .  .  TIm  prohMon,  indeed,  b>«e  mide 
tlw  IwninK  diMp. " 

*  It  b  bm  lluit  Ben  borruvi  Iron 
PMnnJua  nM  menij  the  •enlitoent  but 


the  phrM«,  "  uEutmticiil  doctor"  (mb 
vul.  i.  p,  m  uote). 

*  "Tiyior  tJio  Witor-Poet,"  oer. 
Wnlj  bad  mioukIi  m  h  |>Det — though 
not  H  m  awn.  But  the  Mleotka  «f 
SpMMT  u  Um  other  pole  u  m  mvalu* 
kble  coTTVctioil  to  tli>  cvcejnng  kttiick 
in  the  Cbwwrealtow*. 
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toigne."  The  notes  now  keep  clos«  to  literature  tliroughont  in 
eubetance,  though  their  titles  {e^.,  I^norantia  animte),  and  so 
forth,  may  seem  wider.  A  heading,  De  Clari»  Oratorihus  {p. 
36),  leads  to  yet  another  of  the  purple  passages  of  the  hook 
— that  OQ  Baoon.  iii  which  is  intercakted  a  ciirioiu  Seriptonim 
eeUalogus,  limited,  for  the  most  pari,  though  Surrey  and  Wyatt 
are  meutiocied,  to  prose  writers.  And  then  for  eome  time  ethics, , 
politics,  and  other  subjects,  again  have  Ben's  chief  ait«ntioD.^ 

Wc  retuni  to  litemture,  after  some  interval  (but  with  aj 
parenthetic  gknce  at  the  pofsis  et  pi<tnra  notion  at  p.  49Xi 
on  pi  52,  in  a  curious  uolioaded  letter  to  an  onnamed 
Lordship  on  Education,  much  of  which  is  translated  directly 
from  Ben  Jonaon'a  favourite  Quintilian;  and  then  directly 
•ocoet  it  again  with  a  tractatule  De  stilo  et  optima  teribcnAi 
ffontrt,  p.  54,  hardly  partius  company  thereafter.  Ren's  pre- 
■criptioD  is  threefold :  read  the  best  authors,  observe  the  best 

{/(speakers,  and  exercise  your  own  atyle  tnaob.    But  be  is  vreUS 
aware  that  no  "precepts  will  profit  a  fool,"  and  he  adapte  old 
advice  to  English  ingenioualy,  in  bidding  men  read,  not  only 
iliivy  before  Sallust,  but  also  Sidney  before  Donne,  and  tofl 
Ibewaie  of  Chaucer  or  Gower  at  firsu    Here  oocui-s  the  well- 
known  dictum,  that  Spenser  "in  affeciing  the  aDciecta  writ  no 
language ;  yet  I  would  have  him  read  for  hia  natter."    A  finaH 
general  head  opens  with  the  excellent  vemion  of  Quintilian, 

f  , "  We  should   not    protect  our  sloth    with  the    patronage  of. 
>|  Difficulty,"  and  this  is  followed  by  some  shrewd  remarlu   onj 
I  diction — the  shrewdest  being  that,  after  all,  the  best  cuslonj 
makes,  and  ever  will  continue  to  make,  the  best  speech^witli  a 
sharp  stroke  at  Lucretius  for  "scabrousness,"  and  at  Chuucor-j 
isms.     Brevity  of  atyle,  Tacitean  and  other,  is  cautiously  eom-] 
mended.     In  the  phrase  (Oratio  imago  animi).  p.  64,  "  languagfl 
most  shows  a  man."  Ben  seems  to  anticipate   Butfou,  as  he 
later  does  "Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  by  insisting  that  style  ia 
not  merely  tlie  dress,  but  the  body  of  thought.-     All  this  dis- 

'  Ftrhkpa,     indeed,     nn     emption       %aA  tlioir  Dontrarie*"  ou  tli«  pttrl  of  i 
ihc^ld    bo    awdo   Id    famur    ul    the      the  poet 
aeotjou  Ih  mdiynitate  }tiudtntmta,\i.  *  He  mity  li&ve  taken  thb  from  thf ^ 

31,    irhicli  reit«i-Kte>i    iho  uccDHlty   of        ttoliiktii. 
"  the  txiei   ItiKiwloilgB   vf  nil   vlrtuM 
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CDSsion,  vhich  enters  into  considorable  detail,  is  of  the  fir&t 
itnpoitance,  and  it  occupies  nearly  r  quarter  of  the  whole  book. 
It  is  cuutintied,  the  coiilinuation  reachiug  till  the  end,  bj  a 
separate  discussion  of  poetry. 

It  is  intercstiug,  but  less  so  thau  what  comes  before.  A 
somewhat  acid,  though  persoually  guarded,  description  of  the 
present  state  of  the  Art  introduces  llie  stock  definition  of 
"making,"  and  iU)  corotlfiry  that  a  poet  is  not  one  who  writes' 
in  measure,  but  one  who  feigns — all  as  we  have  found  itj 
before,  but  (as  wo  shnuld  expect  of  Ben)  In  euccinctor  uud  more' 
scholarly  form.  Yet  the  first  requisite  of  tho  poet  i«  ingftitum. 
— gixidness  of  iiftturnl  wit;  the  uoxt  excrciM  of  his  p&rts — 
"bringing  all  to  the  forge  and  file"  isaiipte,  lime,  eisiU!);  the 
third  Imitation — to  which  Ben  gives  a  turn  (not  exactly  new, 
ior  w(!  have  met  it  from  Vida  downwards),  which  ia  not  an 
nnproveiDcnt,  by  keeping  its  modem  meaning,  cind  understand- 
ing by  it  the  following  of  the  chusLcs.  "But  that  w  hich  we  especi- 
ally require  in  him  ie  au  exactness  of  study  and  multiplicity 
of  reading."  Yet  his  liberty  is  not  to  be  so  narrowly  circum- 
scribed as  some  would  have  it.  This  leads  to  some  interesting 
remarks  on  the  ancient  critics,  wliich  the  author  bad  evidently 
meant  to  extend :  us  it  is,  they  break  ofT  short.'  Wo  turn  to  the 
Parts  of  coiiiddy  and  tragedy,  where  Ben  is  strictly  regular — the 
fable  is  the  imitation  of  one  entire  and  perfect  action,  &c.  But 
thi.<i  also  breaks  olT,  after  a  discussion  of  fable  itself  and  episode, 
with  an  evidently  quite  disconnected  Hing  at  "  hobbling  poems 
wliich  mn  like  a  brewer's  cart  on  the  stones." 

Tliftse  J)iMOi>erUi  have  to  be  conaideied  with  a  little  general 
care  before  we  examine  them  more  particularly.    They  were,  it 

nrmof    has  been  said,  never  issued  by  the  author  him- 

tht  hoiA.     ggif^  „nJ   ^vg  (Jq  ,j(,j  \nov  whether  he   ever  would 

have  issued  them  in  their  present  form.  On  the  one  h&nd,  they 
are  ver^'  carefully  written,  and  not  mere  jottings.  In  form 
(though  more  modem  in  style)  ihcy  Tcscmbk  the  earlier  essays 
of  that  Baeon  whom  they  so  maguiiioeutly  celebrate,  in  their 


'  Tbb  h  flOB  of  thn  mixt  lacHnuUB 
of  ch*  g^pi.  Kan  munt  hove  known 
oUter   witlimiUca   t>««id«    Quintiliui 


««U :  he  erau  quote*,  ibou^  ovAy  la 
[HU't,  the  grvkt  yaniga  of  SinifliM 
[vol.  {.  p.   3a  WiU)). 
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lu  date. 


deliberate  conciseness  and  pregoaacy.  On  the  other  band,  it  h 
almost  impoesible  to  doubt  that  some  at  least  worv  intunded  for 
e^tpanaion;  it  ie  difficult  uot  to  tliiiik  ihat  there  was  plenty 
more  stuff  o(  the  same  kind  in  the  solidly  coostructed  and  well- 
stored  treasuries  of  Ben'a  inlelligetioe  and  eruditioD.  It  ie  most 
difficult  of  all  not  to  see  that,  in  some  caaes,  the  thoughts  are  co- 
ordinated into  regular  tractates,  in  others  left  loose,  as  if  fof 
future  treatment  of  the  same  kind. 

Secondly,  we  should  like  to  know  rather  more  than  we  do  of 
the  time  of  their  composition.  Some  of  them — such  as  the 
retrospect  of  Eacon,  and  to  a  less  degree  that  of 
Shakespeare — tnjist  be  late;  there  is  a  strong  pro. 
bability  that  ail  date  from  the  period  between  the  fire  in  Ben's 
study,  which  destroyed  so  much,  and  his  death — eay  between 
1 1620  and  1637.  But  at  the  aamo  time  there  is  nothing  to 
'  prevent  his  having  remembered  and  recopied  obaervatioos  of 
earlier  date. 

Thirdly,  it  is  most  important  that  ve  rightly  understand  the 
composition  of  the  book.  It  has  sometimes  been  discovered^  in 
Hotaietff  these  Ditcoveries,  with  pride,  or  surprise,  or  even 
oU  nut!  tttte.  gcom,  that  Ben  borrowed  in  them  very  largely  from 
the  ancients.  Of  course  he  did.  aa  w«II  as  somethiug,  chough 
less,  from  the  Italian  critics  of  tho  ago  immediately  before  his 
own.*  But  in  neither  case  could  he  have  hoped  for  a  moment 
' — and  in  neither  is  there  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
would  have  wished  if  he  could  have  hoped — to  di9.gni8e  his 
borrowings  from  a  learned  age.     When  a  man — such  as,  for 


t  I  Btn  PiiMl  idiiiouri  tioL  bi  be 
thought  to  T«fiect  00  Prof«Mii)r  Schal- 
ling  ta  thii  r«iiiiirk.  Dr  Schellinf;'* 
iailhl^atioD*  ol  Den's  debt*  are  tatxt 
it)t«r«<ttng,  u)d  ilwaj*  mad*  in  th« 
right  spirit,  wKQe,  liko  »  KUfxl  fpiruiBr 
asd  aporUmuii  b«  hu  l«ft  plenty  for 
thoM  whu  ooine  sft«r  him  tn  i[lMn  tind 
Kig.  For  iiiiitaace,  the  ver^  curious 
pMMgf,  t«kvii  vBrlwttiD  from  tlie  elder 
8«i6ck,  ftbout  Llie  Pltumio  Apology 
[cf.  Tol.  i.  [..  237). 

■*  Yecinre-rouling  JonsoD.  iuit&ft«T 


t,  pKttjr  elslmnte  nva-b«uling  of  tbe 
luliAnR,  I  find  T«ry  tittle  oertsin  id- 

ilebt«iliie«    at    dotAll.       Ur    Spingkrn 

Mcma  to  mc  to  go  too  fttr  in  trftcl&g, 
p.  8»,  "•mftll  Utin  ftnd  let  Onek'* 
U>  Uiotumu'i  "anirUl  Latin  uid  tcry 
■tuU  Onok,"  Mod  lli«  dlsliuctiMt  of 
potto,  poema,  porrit  tu  ScUiBcr  ur 
Mig^.  Piftj  people  might  bava  Id- 
dependsntlj  tbougta  of  Ui*  fir*t  j  and 
tJie  tccuiid  It  ftn  ap plication,  of  a  "  com- 
man  furm  "  nearly  m  old  u  rholoric 
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"ibetaDcc,  Sterae — wuhes  to  steal  and  escape,  he  goes  to  what 
nobody  reads,  not  to  what  everybody  is  reading.  And  the 
Latins  of  the  Sitrer  Age,  the  two  Senecos.  I'etrouius,  QuiutiUan, 
I'Uny,  were  specially  fnvoiirites  with  tbe  Jitcobeaa  time.  la 
what  is  going  to  be  said  no  difference  will  be  made  between 
Ben's  borrowiugs  and  his  original  remarks:  uor  will  the  fact  of 
the  borrowing  be  referred  to  unless  there  is  some  special  critical 
reason.  Even  the  literal  translutions,  which  are  not  uncommon, 
are  made  his  own  by  the  nervous  idiosyncrasy  of  the  phrase, 
and  it5  thomugh  adjuetment  to  the  context  and  to  his  own 
vigorouK  und  massive  tetupemment. 

Of  real  "book-criticism"  there  are  four  chief  passageB,  thel  ^j- 
brief  flings  at  Montaigne  and  at  "  Tam^lanea  and    Tam«r-\ 
ehavu,"  and  the  louger  notices  of  Shakespeare  and  Bacon, 

The  flirt  at "  all  the  Essayists,  even  their  master  Montaigne,' 
is  especially  interesting,  because  of  the  high  opinion  which 
Ttrnjiingai  JoHson  elsewhere  expreASies  of  Bacon,  the  chief,  if 
Montaiffiie;  not  the  first,  English  Eaaayist  of  his  time,  audi 
because  of  the  fact  that  not  a  few  of  these  very  DiKovtritearef^ 
"  fiway*,"  if  any  things  over  were.  Nor  would  it  be  very  easy 
to  make  out  a  clear  distinction,  in  anything  but  name,  between 
some  of  Ben's  most  favourite  ancient  writers  nod  these  despised 
persoDS.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  easier  to  understand  the 
reason  of  the  condemnation.  Judsod's  classically  ordurod  wind 
probebly  disliked  the  ostentatious  desultoriness  and  incomplete- 
Den  of  tbe  Kssay.  the  refusal,  as  it  wore  out  of  mere  insolence, 
to  undertake  au  orderly  treatise.  Nor  is  it  [{uite  impossible 
that  he  failed  fully  to  understand  Montaigne,  and  was  to  some 
extent  the  dupe  of  that  great  writer's  fanfaronade  of  promis- 
caousness. 

The  "  Tamtrlant  and  Tamerckani"^  fling  is  not  even  a( 
first  sight  suriirising.  It  was  quite  certain  that  Ben  would 
seriously  despise  what  Shakespeare  only  laughed  at — the  con- 


'  P.  27.  "TTie  r«mrrian«  vaA 
T^mewtlutma  of  the  Ute  a^o,  nhick 
tutd  nothing  to  thnn  but  tho  idcniiKl 
•tnitdng  and  furlotu  TocUeniloa  to 
wMtttBt  Ihan."     It  l«   Just  worth 


noting  that  Jonaon  ihouiclit  tli«r*  wm 
mere  tliao  tbi>  \a  H>rtoir*  :  uid  Iktl 
tbe    avlj-   (dd.    of    Taatburlaiiie   *r* 

tnODJDlOUI. 


t 


fusioti,  the  bombafit,  the  want  of  order  and  scheme   in  the 

AiTunar^  "  Uiiivenuiy  Wiu" — and  it  is  not  probable  Uiat  be 

I^M>  was  well  enough   acquuintct]   with   the  even  now 

obacure  development  of  llic  carliust    Elizabetban  draiaa    to 

Appreciate  the  enormous  improvement  which  they  wrought. 

Ifaf,  the    nearer  approHcb    even    of   such    a    doll    thing    as 

Oorixidw  to  "  tbc  height  of  Seneca  hia  style,"  might  have  a 

wf  little  bribed  him  a«  il  bribed  Sidney,     He  is  trae  to  hia  aide 

/  — to  hie  division  of  the  critical  creed — in  thia  also. 

The  train  of  thought— censure  of  the  vulgar  preference — 

runs  clear  from  this  to  tlie  beat  known  passage  of  the  whole, 

lAx  HAaU     ^^^   section   Pe  Skakaprarr.   No^rai.     It  cannot  bo 

»fam         necessary  to  qaote  it,  or  to  point  out  that  Bcn'a 

PoMtyt,      euiogj-,  splendid  as  it  is,  ac«[uire<i  tenfold  force  from 

^c  fact  Ibnt  it  is  avowedly  given  by  a  muu  wbosc  general  literaiy 

t theory  is  diiTerent  from  that  of  the  sabject,  while  the  censare 
iccotnpanying  it  loses  force  in  exactly  the  same  proportion, 
AVhac  Ben  here  blames,  any  ancient  critic  (perhaps  even 
Longinuji)  would  huvu  blamed  loo ;  what  Mcu  praises,  it  is  not 
certain  tbut  any  ancient  critic,  except  Longinits,  would  have 
seen.  Nor  Is  the  captious  censure  of  "  Caesar  did  never  wrong 
bub  with  jnst  cause"  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  whole. 
Xlie  paradox  is  not  in  our  present  texts :  and  there  have,  of 
course,  not  been  wanting  cominctitators  to  accuse  Jonson  of 
garbliug  or  of  forgelfu loess.  This  is  qnite  commentatorially 
gratuitous  and  puerila  It  is  very  like  Shakespeare  to  have 
written  what  Ben  says :  very  like  Ben  to  object  to  the  paradox 
(which, /jflcc  lanti  viri,  is  not  "ridiculous"  at  all,  but  a  dc- 
libornle  and  effective  hyperbole);  ver)'  like  the  players  to  have 
changed  the  te:(t;  and  moiit  of  all  like  the  commentators  to 
make  a  fuss  about  the  mutter. 

What  may  seem  the  more  unstinted  eulogy  of  Bacon  is  not 

less  interesting.     For  here  it  is  obvious  that  lien  is  speaking 

tadtkai    with  fullest  sympathy,  and  with  all  but  a  full  oc- 

mtBaw-  knowledgment  of  having  met  an  ideal.     Except  the 

sliglil  stroke,  "  when  he  could  spars  or  pass  by  a  jest,"  and  the 

gentle  insinuation  that  SiitngCh,  the  gift  of  God,  was  what 
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in'a  frienda  had  to  implore  for  bim,  th«ni  i»  no  admixtare 
whatever  in  the  eulo{{y  of  "him  who  hath  filled  up  all 
nnmbeis,'  and  performed  that  in  our  tongue  which  may  "be 
oompared  or  preferred  to  iitsolent  Oreece  or  haugbty  Some." 
Indeed  tt  could  not  have  beea — eveo  if  Ben  Jodsou  had  uot 
bceu  a  friend,  aud,  in  a  way,  follower  of  Hacua — but  that  he 
should  regard  the  Chancellor  as  his  chief  of  literary  men. 
Bacon,  unluvkjly  for  himgelf,  lucked  the  "  unwedgcohlc  and 
gtiarled  "  streugth  of  the  dramatist,  and  aUu  was  without  liix 
poetic  fire,  just  as  Ben  could  never  have  soared  to  the  vast,  if 
vague,  oonceptjons  of  liacon's  ma  terialist- Idealism.  Itut  they 
vrem  Ijolli  soaked  in  "  Uteruttiru,"  as  Uicd  undurstood  j  they 
were  the  two  greatest  masters  of  the  closely  packed  style  that 
gays  twenty  things  in  ten  words :  and  yet  both  could,  on 
occaaioD,  be  almost  as  rhetorically  imaginative  as  Donne  or 
Greville.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Bacon's  own  scientific  scorn 
for  words  without  matter  surpoaaed  Jonson's  more  literary 
contempt  of  the  same  phenomenon.  Everywhere,  or  almost 
everywhere,  there  waa  between  them  the  i^m  vtlle  ct  idem 
nolle. 

A  limited  precis,  however,  and  a  few  remarks  on  special 
paint£,  caoDot  do  tlie  Discotxriex  juaticu.  The  fragmentary 
character  of  the  not«s  that  compoee  it,  the  pregnant  and 
dcHb<!rat*:tly  "aslritigii^d"  style  in  which  these  notes  arc  written, 
so  that  they  are  thomsclvcs  the  bones,  as  it  were,  of  a  much 
larger  treatise,  defy  such  treatment.  Yet  it  is  full  of  value,  as 
it  gives  U8  more  than  glimpses 

"  Of  what  K  critic  WM  in  JoMon  lost," 

or  bat  piecemeal  shown.  We  shall  return,  in  the  next  chapter, 
to  his  relative  position;  but  something  should  bo  said  here  of 
bis  intrinsic  character. 


pjtj   or  glee,    •ccgrding  to   laaod  and 

ttniwnuaent— bow  Um  lIaoaii-Slutlu>- 
tfnawK-amaSut  hate  kcttuUljr  takan  thU 
lniL«MnM«fi)artH"aUBitMn."    But 


In  butli  tbair  tUvAy  Ia  not  lih«ly  (o  be 

mucli   in    liAught;    ftoDie  uid  ita  Lui- 

KiHfD,  «r  to  luiTe  kd  (Imdi  titlicr  to 
Petraolus  ud  kli  •nniutt  iMiawl  n>)r«H, 
or  t<7  SeDvoB  Mid  bU  tiuol<nli  tfnwwb 
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H«  <ioe»  not,  as  must  have  been  clearly  seen,  escape  tbe 
"classical"  litnilation.  With  BOtne  igoorancG,  doubtless,  and 
OejMral  doubtless  aUo  some  contempt,  of  the  actual  achieve- 
eAoracfer  Y ments  oF  prose  rom^QLe,  and  with  that  atubbom 
3[distTast  of  the  modern- tonguea  for  miscellaneous 
proae  purposee.  which  lasted  till  far  into  the  sevent«etich 
oentui7,  if  it  did  not  actually  snrvivc  into  the  eighteenth,  he 
still  clings  to  the  old  mistokca  about  the  ideutity  of  poettj  and 
"  fiction,"  about  the  aupremacy  of  oratory  in  prose.  Wo  hear 
nothing  about  the  "new  versifying,"  though  no  doubt  this 
would  have  been  fully  treated  in  his  handling  of  Campion  and 
Danifl;  but  hud  he  had  any  iipproval  for  it,  that  approval 
must  have  been  glanced  at  His  preference  for  the  (stopped) 
couplet'  foreshadowed  that  which,  with  beneficiial  effects  ia^ 
some  ways,  it  by  no  means  in  all,  was  Co  influence  the  whole :| 
of  English  poetry,  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  for  nearly  twoi 
oenturiea.  The  porsonal  arrogance  which,  as  in  Wordsworth's 
case,  affected  all  Ben's  jud^'iimut  of  cuiitemporaries,  and  which  _ 
is  altnoac  too  fully  reflected  iu  the  Orummond  Conversations,  | 
would  probably  have  made  even  his  more  deliberate  judgments 
of  these — his  judgments  "  for  publication  " — inadequate.  But 
it  is  fair  to  rfemember  that  Ben's  theory  (if  not  entirely  his 
practice,  especially  in  his  exquisite  lyrics  and  almost  equally 
exquisite  masques)  constrained  Iiim  to  be  severe  to  those  con< 
temporaries,  from  Spenser,  Shaktspeare,  and  Dojjne  down- 
wards. The  mission  of  the  generation  may  be  summed  up  in  < 
the  tliree  words,  Liberty,  Variety,  Ilomanoe>  Jonaon's  tastes 
were  for  Order,  Uniformity,  Classicism. 

He  is  thus  doubly  interesting — interesting  as  putting  both 
with  sounder  scholariihip  and  more  original  wit  what  men  from 
Aacham  to  Puttenharo,  and  later,  had  been  trying  to  say  before 
bim,  in  the  livnsc  of  adapting  clesstcnl  prect-pts  to  Eiiglisli :  and 
far  more  iateresting  as  adumbrating,  beforehand,  the  creed  of  fl 
Dryden,  and  l*ope,  and  Samuel  Johnson.  Many  of  his  in* 
dividual  judgments  are  as  shrewd  as  they  are  one-sided ;  tliey 
arc  always  well,  and  sometimes  admirably,  expressed,  in   a 

I  t>uii«l  h*il  frankly  ■l«f«uiI)Kl  t^JamUmmt. 
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style  which  unites  something  of  Elizabethan  colour,  and  much 
of  Jacnhean  weight,  with  not  u  little  of  Augustan  simplicity 
and  proportioD.  He  does  not  head  the  Hue  of  English  critics; 
but  be  heaile,  and  worthily,  that  of  English  critics  who  have 
bc«D  great  both  io  criticism  and  in  creatioii.* 


'  It  Msnicd  unnoccaMTj  to  cnlnrgo 
tia*  fpara  ^ven  lu  the  meti  uf  Gtlz« 
uiil  iMir  JauuM,  liy  inelmlina  Iho  merer 
gTBioiuuiiuia  Mill  pedagu^tUM,  fnini 
Maleutcr  Co  thU  tarvul  Scut,  Mr 
Hooae,  who,  in  1017,  eitulliwi  tlie 
"  OrtbogMphy  mad  Coogruitj  "  of  liia 
luitl**  ipwcb  (•&  WhMtUy,  E^[!.T.S., 
IHfiSX  0(  Mulawlpr.  hnwtvor,  il,  de- 
MrvM  to  be  in«nlion«d  tliftt,  nat  w 


muclilD  hU7>oH(uni«(IG61  :  eA.  ^niok, 
Luudoii,  1967),  which  liare  been,  ■■  in 
bin  £l-menlane,  wbiub  ihould  bo,  re- 
printed, ho  dupliTi  K  motv  than 
I'l^indv  futbiMtMrii  (ur  tho  vanukculKr. 
Unluckilf  tbi>  bat  u  uot  aaitj  of  ac- 
ow*,  «vtin  tha  tLU.  eopj  boing  ■ 
"OraiTille"  bouk,  aad  li«ilg«4  round 
witb  forou  u(l  fMT*. 


yoLa 


INTERCHAPTER  TV. 


The  pn)per  apprecinUoa  of  the  period  surveyed  in  the  foregoing 
£ook  is  of  perhaps  greater  importance  than  that  of  any  other 
pirt  of  thig  Uistory.  We  have  seen,  in  the  three  preceding 
intercliapters,  what  it  was  that  prevented  Greek,  lloman,  and 
Mediseval  criticism  respectively  from  allaining  completeness, 
and  bow  tbc  preventivea  worked.  We  saw  (urlher.  iu  llic  last 
pages  of  the  First  Volume,  in  witat  condition  lit«rature,  and  at 
least  the  possibilities  of  the  criticism  of  literature,  were  left  at 
the  begin  Diug  of  the  Kenaissance.  And  now  we  have  seen 
vhai  additions  the  Reiiaifisance  wade — not,  indeed,  in  detail,  to 
literature  itself,  fur  that  belongs  t«  another  story  than  ours,  but 
«bat  additions  it  made — to  the  criticism  of  literature.  £a 
mere  botk  these  additions  were  very  considerable.  The  extant 
critical  writing  of  tliese  hundred  years  (or  rather  of  the  last 
seveoty  o£  them),  excluding  mere  rhetorical  schoolbooks,  prob* 
ably  exceeds,  and  very  largely  exceeds,  the  total  of  classical  and 
inedta-val  work  on  the  eubjeal  wliich  we  pu«aess,  even  inelusivo, 
of  schoolbooks.  For  the  very  tint  time  Critidsm,  not  as  a  sort! 
of  half  acci^ttutul  and  more  than  half  shame-faced  cstvnsion  of  j 
Khetoric,  but  in  and  for  it«elf,  received  a  really  large  shaiti  ^ 
the  iutellectnal  attention  of  the  period. 

Moreover,  the  advantages  possessed  by  Renaissance  critics 
(as  we  partly  also  saw  in  the  place  referred  to)  were  likewise 
very  great.  Men  were  beginning  really  to  know  and  really  to 
uoderstand  antiquity;  they  had  the  whole  body  of  mediaeval 
literature  complete,  finished,  ready  for  their  appreciation ;  and 
they  or  tbeir  cou  temporaries  were  daily  and  yearly  building  up 
great  literatures  in  all  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  except 
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0«ria*jiy,  ftnd  not  wholly  despicable  literatures  there  and  else- 
where. The  excuse  of  the  want  of  comparison,  vliich  had  been 
valid  for  Greece,  less  valid  hul  still  partly  so  (or  Rome,  and 
valid  again,  though  for  different  readone,  in  tlii;  Middle  Age»t 
wa«  dwindling  and  disappearing  every  day.  Tlicru  kuk  ito  want 
of  intettst  in  the  subject;  there  voe  no  want  of  examples,  both 
eaconragijig  nnd  waroing,  of  method. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  deny  that  the  actual  accomplish mtnt  o( 
the  time  was  very  considerable  likewise.  When  a  century  linds 
ft  certain  department  of  intellectual  activity  almost  unculti- 
vated ;  when  it  leaves  tliat  subject  in  a  state  of  active  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  when,  furtlier.  two  foUowiog  centuries  are  content  to 
opine  almost  wholly  in  the  sense  to  which  it  has  generally 
inclined, — that  century  can  hardly  be  Raid  to  have  wasted  itsi 
years.  Accomplishment — very  remarkable  and  solid  accoia- 
plt&liraeat — it  can  certainly  boast.  It  mast  be  tlie  business  of 
this  Interchapter  to  examine  the  nature  and  (partly  at  least) 
the  value  of  that  accompliHbment,  now  that  we  have  fully  sur- 
veyed its  items,  and  frankly  admitted  a  cortaia  goneral  result 

III  considering  the  critical  achievement  of  Italy,  the  earliest 
in  time,  the  most  abundant  in  result,  the  roost  inSueiitial — 
in  fact  an  abridgment,  and  no  mean  abridgmout,  of  that  of 
Europe — we  cannot  but  see  at  once  that  there  was  a  certain 
disadvantage  accumpanying  the  inevitableness  and  the  general 
propriety  of  this  Iluliau  prerogative.  No  other  country  had  so 
much  learning!  but,  for  this  very  reosoo.  no  other  country  was 
so  certain  rather  to  over-  than  to  uoder-value  the  importanca 
of  ancient  doctrine.  Ko  country  had  so  perfect  a  literature, 
though  other  countries  had  literatures  older,  richer,  and  more 
vigorous  J  but  tliis  very  perfection,  while  it  might  seem  to  pro- 
vide a  fertile  field  for  criticism,  had  two  dangers.  The  Italians 
were  likely  to  look  down  upon,  or  simply  to  ignore,  other  litera- 
tures ;  and,  from  the  failing,  though  slowly  and  not  conspicuously 
failing,  force  of  their  creative  power,  they  were  likely  to  turn  to 
logomachies  and  dobaciug-aotiety  wrangles.  Nay.  there  was  a 
third  peril.  No  country  had  ao  little  properly  medieval  litcia- 
lure  as  Italy ;  niid  none  therefore  was  more  certain  to  set  the 
fashion  of  ignoring  or  slighting  that  mediffivat  performance 
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which  ia  so  invaluable  as  a  check  and  balance •reclresser.  Aud 
peihnps  WB  miyht  ov«n  »dd  a  fourth — that  while  French  anil 
Soglteh  hnd  got  practically  boyotid  the  reach  of  mere  diak-cl- 
jealonsjr,  Itolinu  had  not ;  and  ihat  too  mtich  of  the  nbunddnt 
iDteresc  in  literature  itas  throughout  turned  upon  mere  Rramiiuir 
and  tDere  Unguisticd. 

Perhaps  for  these  reasons,  perhaps  for  others,  perhaps  for 
none  assignable  except  by  superfluous  gues!)  -  work,  Italian 
criticiem,  active  and  voluminous  as  it  was,  settled  very  early 
into  c«rtain  well-marked  limits  tind  chaiiuclB,  and  almost  wholly 
confined  itself  within  thera,  though  these  channels  undenvont 
no  infrequent  intersection  or  contluence. 

The  main  texts  and  patterns  of  the  critics  of  the  Italian  . 
Renaissance  wvre  three — the  At»  J*oeii«a  of  Horace,  the  Poetics 
of  Aristotle,  and  thv  v&riotis  Platonic  places  dealing  with 
poetry.  Thesii  latter  had,  as  wa  have  seen,  begun  to  affect 
Italian  thoaght,  directly  or  by  transmission  through  this  or 
that  medium,  before  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  and 
the  maiotenauce  of  the  Platonic  ban,  the  refutation  of  it,  or  the 
more  or  less  ingenious  acceptauee  and  evasion  of  it,  witli  the 
help  of  the  Platonic  blessing,  had  been  a  tolerably  familiar 
exercise  from  the  time  of  Boccaccio  to  the  time  of  Savonarola. 
But  Horace  aud  Aristotle  guvc  ruk-s  and  patU.Tns  of  much  mor« 
definitenesa.  Of  the  writers  of  the  abundant  critical  literature 
which  has  been  partly  surveyed,  some  directly  comment  these 
texts;  others  follow  them  with  more  or  leas  selection  or  com- 
bination ;  many  take  up  separate  questions  suggested  by  them ; 
very  few,  if  any,  face  the  aubject  without  some  prepoaseasion 
derived  from  iLem. 

The  very  earlie!*t  rt'}.;iiliir  criticism,  as  in  Tida  and  the  flrat 
books  of  Trissino,  ia  either  strictly  grammatical  and  formal  or 
else  tends  to  expatiate  further  in  the  Horatiau  paib  of  rather 
desultory  practical  hints  for  compositiou,  these  latter  usoally 
tending  towards  u  more  or  leas  slavish  "  Follow  the  niicieiita." 
But,  from  tlic  time  of  Dauiello  onwards,  more  abstract  \-iew3 
•od  qaestiouioRa,  especially  in  the  direction  of  a  sort  of  Fireni- 
oon  between  Aristotle  and  Plato,  begin  to  engage  the  aUuntion 
of  critica,  sometimee  as  a  prelude  to  study  of  formal  Poetics, 
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aometimes  to  the  eiclusioD  of  this.  The  most  thoronghgoing  i 
as  well  aa  about  the  ablest  example  of  this  latter  kind  is 
probably  the  }/aiig*ritLs  of  Fra<;fistoro,  where  this  dlatinguished 
I^jsictan  ami  physicist,  himself  a  skilled  versilier  aitd  even 
somethiDg  of  a  pott,  scarcely  touches  poets  and  poetry  iu  the 
ooncrettt  more  thiin  he  uii};bt  in  n  dialogue  oii  physics  or  m«ta- 
physics,  and  is  entirely  occupied  with  q^uestions  of  the  extremeat 
"  metjipoetic."  or  meliicriticianj. 

This  kind  of  discuHsion,  which  is  prominent  in  the  wbolo  body 
of  criticK  from  Dtininllo  to  Summo,  is,  with  its  extensions  in  the 
direction  of  the  I'bcory  of  th«  Dramn,  the  Theory  of  the  Heroic 
Poem,  &C.,  no  doubt  the  most  cbaTactchstic,  and  perhaps  even 
the  constitutive,  feature  of  Italian  criticiem.  It  seems  to  have 
bevn  that  which  most  attracted  foreign  scholars,  and  stirred 
them  np  to  emulation;  it  is  very  rarely  omitted  altogether  by 
anybody,  save  the  uiereat  grammariaus.  Iu  fact,  it  so  impressed 
itself,  daring  this  period,  upon  the  imagination,  the  memory, 
the  intellectual  habit,  not  merely  of  Italy  but  of  Europe,  that 
to  this  day  critics  who  neglect  it  are  looked  at  askance  by  many, 
if  not  by  most,  of  their  fellows. 

Questions,  however,  more  practical  than  these,  yet  not  of 
(^uite  such  extreme  practicality  as  the  meru  queslions  of 
grammar  and  dialect,  of  metric  and  composition,  did  actually 
occupy  the  ItaUans.  About  the  middle  of  the  century  the 
Incubrations  of  Cinthio  and  Pigna  on  the  qu&stion  of  the 
iJomances  and  their  relation  to  Epic  and  to  the  AristoteUan 
system,  opened  up  the  most  promising  prospect  by  far  that  had 
ever  yet  been  disclosed  to  criticism.  Had  these  inquiries  been 
followed  up — had  they  been  extended  from  the  Ifomance  to  tlie 
noveila,  which  had  already  become  such  a  feature  of  Italian 
vernacular  literature — had  Italy  provided  something  not  less 
vigorous,  but  more  polished,  than  the  English  Interlude  and 
romantic  mystery  of  the  Mary  Ha^dakiie  type,  or  the  Jrcacb 
JarttmuA  svtit,ao  that  a  similar  iiivcstigntion  might  have  be«n 
further  extended  to  drama — there  is  no  saying  what  might  not 
have  been  achieved.     But  this  was  not  permitted. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the   times  were  not  ready,  nor  the 
circtunstaiK^s.      The  profitable  promise  of  the  discussion  on 
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Uie  fwowmn  dwindled  oST  into  the  mere  li^machies  or  per- 
sonaUties  of  the  Oerumlemme  coDtroverey,  and  into  endless 
formula-making  for  Uie  abstract  Heroic  Poem.  But  Uttte  trace 
of  it  is  sccu  on  the  vigorous  and  indepeocleut  miud  of  Castel- 
votro;  loss  on  the  equally  vigorous,  still  more  independent, 
bat  perliapa  rAther  more  scholastic,  mind  of  PatrixzL  For  tb« 
former,  Aristotle  is  stili  the  special  though  oot  quite  the 
excliimvp  hattlegroimd,  nr  canvas,  or  whatever  metaphor  may 
be  preferred ;  and  he  labours — us  all  these  Italians  do,  in  strange 
apparent,  though  perhaps  not  real,  contract  to  the  %'e^^ueness 
and  far-reaching  sweep  of  their  more  abstract  inquiries— under 
a  difficulty,  uader  a  seeming  impossibility,  of  getting  beyond 
disjointed  ohaen>'ations  and  comments  on  Aristotle,  Homer, 
Dante,  Petrarch,  into  a  fruitful  and  satisfying  critical  study 
of  any  poem  or  poet  Scaliger  driUa  the  whole  mob  of  formal 
and  theoretical  particulars  into  au  orderly  regiment,  indulges 
iu  plentiful  criticism  of  the  verbal  and  occa-sional  kind,  attempts 
to  talce  a  (for  him)  complete  historic  survey,  and  achieves 
at  least  a  quasi 'tie  beam,  a  bastard  unity,  for  bis  vrork  by  his 
all-pervading,  uncompromising  Virgil-worship,  which  gives  a 
test  for  everything,  an  answer  for  evcryihing,  n  standarct 
always  at  hnnd,  Potrizzi  seems,  with  his  double  method  of 
historical  survey  and  argumentative  inquiry,  to  have  at  last 
imbarred  tbe  very  gates  of  the  true  path.  But  he  does  not 
proceed  far  along  it;  and  astonishingly  sound  as  well  as 
original  as  are  many  of  bis  conclusions,  he  hardly  attempts 
to  apply  them  to  modem  poetry,  except  in  the  Trimcmiu, 
wliete  be  is  Coo  much  entangled  in  the  special  quibbles  and 
squabbles  of  the  controversy  to  which  it  belongs.  All  the  rest 
— even  interesting  people  like  Mintumo — sometimes  peep  over 
the  wall,  yet  confine  their  actual  walk  wttliia  it. 

Between  all  the  schools,  and  from  among  the  wetter  of  the 
individuals,  there  arises,  in  the  mysterious  way  in  which  such 
things  do  arise,  and  which  defies  all  but  shallow  and  superfioial 
explanation,  a  sort  of  general  critical  creed,  every  particitlar 
article  of  which  would  probably  have  been  signed  by  no  two 
particular  persona — perhaps  by  no  one— but  which  is  ready  to 
become,  and  in  the  next  century  does  become,  orthodox  and 
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M!C«pt«d   as  n   whole.      Aud    this   creed   roos   somewbat  as 
follows  ^— 


.On  the  higher  and  more  abstract  queebionB  of  poetry 
(which  are  by  no  means  to  be  neglected)  Aricrtotle  ib  the 
guide  :  but  the  tneanirig  of  Aristotle  is  not  alw&ys  self- 
evident  even  ao  for  oa  it  ^ee,  and  it  sometimes  requires 
supplementing.  Poetry  ia  the  iimta.tion  of  nature  :  but 
this  imitation  may  be  carried  on  either  by  copying;  nature 
as  it  is  or  by  iDventing  things  which  do  not  actually 
exist,  and  hare  never  actually  existed,  but  which  conduct 
theinaelves  according  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  reason. 
The  poet  la  aet  a  pubUo  nuisance,  but  quite  the  contrary. 
He  must,  however,  both  delight  and  instruct. 

As  for  the  Kinds  of  poetry,  they  are  not  mere  w^orking 
clasaificationa  of  the  practice  of  poets,  but  have  technically 
constituting  deOnitions  firom  which  they  might  be  inde* 
pendently  developed,  and  according  to  which  they  ought 
to  be  composed.  The  general  laws  of  Tragedy  are  given 
by  Aristotle ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  extend  bis  prescrip- 
tion of  Unity  so  as  to  enjoin  three  epeciee — of  Action, 
Time,  and  Place.  Tragedy  must  be  written  in  verse, 
which,  though  not  exactly  the  constituting  form  of  poetry 
generally,  is  almost  or  quite  inseparable  from  it.  The 
illegitimacy  of  proee  in  Comedy  ia  less  positive.  Certain 
extessiona  of  the  rules  of  the  older  Epic  may  be  admitted, 
so  aa  to  conatitute  a  new  Spic  or  Heroic  Poem  ;  but  it  ia 
questionable  whether  this  may  have  the  ftill  liberty  of 
Eomance,  and  it  is  subject  to  Unity,  though  not  to  the 
dramatic  Unity.      Other  Kinds  are  inferior  to  these. 

b  practising  them,  and  in  practising  all,  the  poet  is  to 
look  first,  midmoet,  and  last  to  the  practice  of  the 
ancienta.  "The  ancients"  may  even  occaeionally  be  con- 
tracted to  little  more  than  Virgil ;  they  may  be  extended 
to  take  in  Homer,  or  may  be  construed  much  more  widely. 
But  taking  things  on  the  whole,  "the  ancients"  have  an- 
ticipated almost  everything,  and  in  everything  that  they 
have  anticipated  have  done  so  vrell  that  the  best  chance 
of  aucoess  is  simply  to  imitate  them.     The  detailed  pre- 
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of  Horace  »r©  never  to  be   neglected  ;    if  supple- 
flMnted,  they  must  be  supplemented  in  the  same  senae. 


It  ia  less  the  business  of  the  historian,  after  drawing  tip  this 
creed,  Co  criticiae  it  favonrabl;  or  uofavourably,  than  to  point 
out  that  it  liad  actually,  by  the  year  1600,  come  very  near  to 
ronnatat«d  exiatenoe.  We  shall  tiud  it  iu  actual  formulation  in 
the  euauing  book;  we  have  already  seen  it  in  more  than 
adumbrntioa,  governiug  the  prououncemcute  of  a  scholar  and  a 
man  of  genius  Uke  Ben  Jooson  thirty  years  later  than  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  full  estimate  of  its  merits  and 
demerits  must  be  postponed  to  the  close  of  this  volume.  Bug 
it  may  be  observed  at  once  that  it  is,  prima  /acu,  not  a 
perfect  creed  by  any  means.  It  has  (and  this.  I  think,  has 
been  too  seldom  noticed)  a  fault,  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
great  on  the  a  priori  side  as  that  which  it  ronfessedly  has 
cm  the  a  posteriori.  It  does  not  face  the  facte;  it  blinks 
all  medieval  and  a  great  deal  of  existing  modern  liter- 
ature Bui,  then,  to  do  it  justice,  it  does  not  pretend 
to  do  other  than  blink  them.  The  fault  in  its  own  more 
special  province  is  much  more  glaring,  though,  as  has  been  said, 
it  has,  by  a  sort  of  sympathy,  been  much  more  ignored.  There 
ifl  no  real  eonuectton  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  prin- 
ciplea  of  Nuo-Clasaicism.  There  is  not  merely  one  crevasse,  not 
easily  to  be  crossed,  in  this  glacier  of  Correctness ;  there  are  two 
or  three.  I^t  us,  for  argument's  sake,  concede  all  the  points  in 
Fracastoro's  Naugeritit,  the  Aconcagua  or  Everest  of  llie  school. 
Let  us  allow  that  to  the  real  lover  of  poetry  it  skills  not  much 
whether  he  grants  or  denies  all  its  propositions.  But  how  are 
we  to  pass  from  these  to  the  further  group — to  allow  that 
Reason,  Common  •Sense,  Nature,  will  govern  the  poet's  mediate 
and  lower  necessities  i  How  from  this,  again,  to  Uiu  still  other 
group  of  dramatic,  heroic,  miscellauoous  requirements  of  tlie 
Correct?  How  from  any  of  them  to  the  entirely  arbitrary 
warning  clause  that  bbe  ancienla  have  actually  or  virtually 
anticipated  everything? 

On  the  motv  obvious  faults  of  Italian  criticism  in  detail — its 
extravagaui  Virgjl-worship ;  its  refusal  (except  in  such  rare  aad 
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practically  isolated  caaea  as  lilius  Gtraldns'  knowledge  of 
Chauecr  and  Wyatl,  I'airiaai'a  of  I'auchet  and  his  Old  French 
subjects)  to  take  any  accouut  of  foreign  modern  literature ;  its 
ooCerie-squabbliag  and  the  rest,  it  vrould  not  be  profitable  to 
dwell  much.  Hat  it  i»  curious  and  instructive  to  notice  bow 
little  appreciative  criticism  of  con  tern  porariea  this  active  critical 
period  givee.  If  you  start  a  conbrovervy  of  au  ancieut  against 
a  modem  or  a  modem  ogaiust  a  modern — of  Homer  against 
Arioato,  or  of  Ariosto  against  Tasso  —  there  will  he  plenty  of 
persons  to  take  a  hand.  For  a  really  appreeiative  study  of  any 
writer,  modem  or  ant-ient,  I  do  not  know  where  to  look.  Men 
are  eo  besotted,  on  the  one  hand,  with  thc-ir  inquiries  into 
general  principles;  on  the  other,  with  their  sporadic  annota- 
tions, that  they  cannot  atlempt  anythinj^  of  the  kind. 

Yet  it  would  be  an  act  of  the  grossest  injustice  and  ingrati- 
tude to  refuse  or  to  stint  recognition  of  the  immense  services 
that  the  Italians  rendered  to  criticism  at  this  time.  It  waa,  in 
their  own  stately  word,  a  veritable  case  of  riacrr^immto  ;  and  of 
resurrection  iu  a  body  far  better  organised,  far  more  gifted,  than 
that  which  had  gone  to  sleep  a  thousand  yeors  before. 

In  the  year  1600  vc  may  look  over  Europe  and  lind  criticism 
really  alive  and  awnke  •avsqitam  et  nullibi — at  best  fast  asleep, 
and  dreaming  a.  tittle  with  the  dreama  of  Gavin  Dou;;las  or  (had 
he  lived  a  couple  of  years  lunger)  of  Savouarotu,  or  of  such 
more  infantine  persons  as  Augustine  Kiisonbrot.  In  160O 
criticism  is  a  classed  and  recognised  department  of  literature; 
Fanstino  Summo,  in  the  very  year,  can  quote  authority  after 
authority,  refer — as  to  a  sort  of  common  law  of  the  subject — to 
dicta  and  obiier  dieta  of  nearly  three  generationa  of  distinguished 
judges.  And  Italian  criticism  has  colonised:  its  colonies,  with 
the  virtues  of  that  kind,  are  showing  characteristics  aomeliiues 
quile  different,  tl^ough  derived  from  those  of  the  mother  country, 
and  are  carrying  the  critical  torch  round  the  world.  No  matter 
for  the  moment  whether  the  more  perfect  way  has  been  reached, 
or  the  Ies8  i>erfect  way  declined  upon.  The  time  of  "liking 
grossly,"  of  composing  anyhow,  has  passed :  that  of  critical 
study  of  the  old.  and  critical  reception  of  the  new.  has  begun. 

Never,  therefore,  shall  I  Join  iu  the  auatliema  in  which  J>6 
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Qoinoey'  haw  coupled  lulma  criLics  with  Greek  rbetoiicians. 

In  fact,  the  Iteliaus  suffer  far  more  unjuslly  timn  the  Greeka. 

Castelvetro  and  Pntrizsi  alone  would  he  enough  to  clear  their 

company  bandsomely :    Capriano,  Cinthio  Qiraldi,  Mintumo 

could  put  in  qnite  sufficient  bail  on  their  own  recognisances: 

yet  others  would  leave  the  court  more  than  recommended  to 

mercy.*   I  disaj^ree  with  many  of  the  principles  of  uio&t  of  tbem ; 

I  wish  that  even  those  with  whom  1  agrco  had  opened  their 

eye§    wider,  kept    them   more    steadily  on    the    object,    and 

cared  less  about  fighting    abstract    pruea,  and  more  about 

appreciating  the  tj^oods  which    the  gods   had  given   Ihem  in 

ooucrctti  lilcrulnrc.    It  waa  also  a  misfortune,  no  doubt,  tliaC  no 

man  of  very  disLinct  genius  and  whulf-hearccd  devotion  gave 

himself  up  to  the  business.     Vida  was  a  good  kind  of  pcdanb, 

aod  Trisaina  at  heart  ft  philologist;  Dauiello.  Capriftno.  and 

most  of  the  rest,  including  even  Minturoo,  down  to  Denores 

and  Sommo,  persona  of  respectable  talent  merely  -,  Fracaatoro,  ai 

man  of  science ;  Cinthio,  a  novelist  and  miscellanist ;  Scaliger, 

a  not  quite  so  ffaod  kind  of  more  deeply-dyed  pedant;  Caatet- 

vetro,  a  scholar,  with  the  scholar's  quarrelsomeness ;  rntrizxi,  a 

philosopher  primarily ;   Torquato  Tasso  himself,  n  groat  pool, 

with,  for  a  poet,  a  sensible  and  logical  but  curiously  timid  and 

hesitating  mind.     Not  a  few  of   them  did  ^reat  things  for 

Criticism;  all  together  they  did  a  really  mighty  thing  for  her 

and  for  literature:  but  they  were  not  her  sworn  servants, aa 

L««sing  and  UazHtt,  as  Sainte-Tteuve  and  Arnold,  were  later. 

I      Let  there  ba  to  tlieni  not  the  less  bat  almoat  the  more  K^oi?  1 

It  is  something — nay,  it  is  very  much — to  have  created  a  Kind. 

Up  lo  their  time  Criticism  had  bccu  a  uieru  Ciud«rtUa  in  the 

literary  household.      Ariatotlo  had  taken  her  up  as  he  had 

taken  all  Arts  and  Soienoes.    The  Rhetoricians  had  found  her  a 

useful  handmaid  to  Rhetoric.     Koman  dileUanii  had  dallied  with 

her.    The  solid  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  Qumtilinn  had 

decided  that  she  must  be  "no  casual  mietresf   but  a  wife" 

'  Sm  vol.  i.  p.  12t  nat«.  «u  not  tblnking  of  Tkbo  hen,  or  of 

*  VtBOMtuTo  Mid  SoUigir  oouU   n  Omvia*   l*t«r :    bui  Ui«  •cvDaMentta 

onoe  obUuD  %  writ  of  cMe.  m  De  (juio-  ud  eigbtwntli  ixaUirf  mui  an  oer- 

M]rbeTli!«iitlr  ■ptaktng  of  "lUlkn"  t^nl;  in  moiw  (Ungcriir  Ub  JudgBmt. 

toitio)  ID   the  renuculnr.     I   hop<i  h* 
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(perhaps  on  rather  polygamic  principles)  to  the  stadent  of 
oratory.  Lnnginns  h«d  suddenly  fixed  her  colours  on  his 
helmet,  and  had  ridden  in  lier  honoar  the  most  astoaishiog 
little  chtvauch^  ia  the  anuaU  of  adventuroua  literature.  Tho 
Moond  gTeat4ist  poet  of  the  world  liod  done  her  at  onoe 
yeomiin's  6ervic«  and  stately  courtesy.  And  yet  she  waa,  in 
the  general  literary  viev,  not  so  much  d4da»af4  as  not  classed 
at  all— not  "out,"  not  accorded  the  eiUries. 

This  was  now  all  over.  Tlie  country  which  gave  the  literary 
tone  and  set  the  literar)-  fashions  of  Europe  had  adopted  Criticism 
In  the  most  unmistakable  maouer — whether  in  the  manner 
\risest  or  most  purfoct  ia  not  for  the  present  esseutial.  itaok 
thus  given  is  never  lost ;  at  auy  rate,  there  ia  no  reoorded 
instance  of  a  literary  attainder  for  Kinds,  whatever  there  may 
be  for  persons. 


When  this  criticism  passes  the  Alps,  and  we  pass  them  with 
it,  a  ctirious  difference  is  to  be  perceived.  We  leave  the 
abstract  side  of  the  matter  almost  wholly  hehind  us — the  most 
abstract  side  perliaps  wholly.  A  little  of  the  Platonic  gener- 
alities, relieved  from  the  Platonic  detraction,  may  be  indul}^ 
id  pro /orma,  and  Vauqnelin  (in  that  odd  faniilarity  with  Deity 
vhieh  the  French  have  always  displayed)  may  image  God  as  a 
gardener  ordoriug  the  garden  of  Poesy  with  trim  walks,  and 
neatly  planted  beds,  and  hedges,  which  must  not  be  trespa-tsed 
on,  or  from,  or  through.  But  the  French  attention  almost 
wholly  deserts  such  things  for  the  mediate  generalities  of  kind 
aud  form;  and  is  constantly  tempted  to  desert  these  also  for 
the  still  lower  and  more  particular  (juesbions  of  language, 
prosody,  and  style.  The  fact  is,  that  the  circumstancea  hava 
entirely  changed.  The  Italians,  though  they  may  not  know  it, 
are  in  a  state  of  declining  vitality  aiid  creutivi:  furcc  as  regards 
actual  literature;  even  Tasso  is  an  "old  man's  child"  among 
their  greata<tL  Hesides,  to  do  them  justice,  there  is  very  little 
left  for  than  to  do  with  their  mere  means  of  language  aud  the 
like.  It  is  quite  dillerciit  with  French  and  Freuchmeu.  If 
they  are  rashly  nejjiectful  (and  Fniicliet,  Posqtiier.  and  others 
an  Booo  on  the  spot  to  vindicate  them  to  some  extent 
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tbu  neglect)  of  their  turttier  past,  there  is  some  excuse  for 
impatience  of  the  ps^t  that  is  nearer;  and  it  is  even  natural 
»nd  human,  though  tar  from  prniseworthy,  that  they  should 
scorn  the  ouce  channing  formal  devices  which  latterly,  in  most 
hiiDida,  have  been  so  destitute  of  charm,  But  make  allowance 
as  we  may  for  tlie  causes,  the  fscts  rcmoiti.  Froucti  criticism 
is  much  the  least  importnat  of  the  three  divisions  which  we 
have  considered  in  the  foregoing  hook.  Not  only  doea  it  bepin 
late ;  not  only  does  it  fail  to  be  very  fertile  ;  but  its  individual 
documents  require  a  certain  kindness  to  speak  very  highly  of 
their  virtues,  and  a  good  deal  of  blindness  to  conceal  their 
shortoomiugs.  I  have  protested  above  agaiuat  a  too  low 
estimate  of  tlie  critical  value  of  tlie  Diftmtt.  ct  Jlhistrotion.  Its 
critical  interest  is  really  great,  and  its  critical  importance 
really  high;  but  this  {ireatnesa  and  this  importance  are 
scarcely  absolate.  They  belong  to  ii  as  to  one  of  our  voiy 
fint  pieces  of  revohUionary  criticism— one  of  th«  first  in  which 
tho  newly  hatched  and  fledged  critical  spirit  of  Europe  shows 
itself  of  falcon  breed,  and  sets  out  to  tight  and  destroy  as  well 
as  to  build  nests  and  hatch  young  in  Its  turn.  The  censure  of 
the  IkfcTtst,  is  very  mainly  unjust,  and  its  positive  doctrine, 
thoujih  generous,  and,  in  the  circumstances,  not  insalutary.  is 
vague,  not  very  far-sighwd,  aud,  at  the  very  best,  extremely 
iplete.    What  saved  it  is,  first,  the  abundaut  and  conclusive 

Rfridenoe  that  it  gives   of  the  critic  beiuj^  actually  abroad  in 
earnest,  of  the  time  of  mere  acquiescence  and  tradition  having 
of  there  being  writers  who  are  determined  to  attack 

'aome  kinds  of  writing  aud  encourage  others  with  their  very 
beat  wilt  and  power;  and,  secondly,  tl)e  generous  and  uncom- 
promising championship  of  the  vernacular,  which  is  the 
itest  glory  of  the  PliJiade.  and  which,  followed  in  other 
itries,  gave  us  the  great  modern  literatures.  Da  Bellay 
baa  the  credit  of  bringing  criticism,  if  we  may  so  speak,  nearer 

Aa  ber  true  object  than  almost  any  Italian  critic  of  his  own 

Foentuiy  had  done,  though  he  does  not  himself  either  practise 
or  prescribe  the  best  way  of  getting  at  that  object. 

The  criticism  of  his  collea^^ue,  or  master,  Itonsard,  is,  aa  we 
have  seen,  injured  by  its  small  bulk,  by  its  rather  fragmentary 
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oharaoter,  b;^  the  fact  that  the  moHt  oonmiJerabl«  plooe  of  it 
baa  passed  through  Another  hand,  and  thot  we  have  onljr  that 
band's  own  testimony  for  the  faith  fulness  of  the  rehandling, 
and  by  not  a  liltlo  decided  iiiconsieteuRy.  But  it  has  the  same 
militant,  practical  spirit,  as  Du  BelUr's  in  equality,  uad  more  of 
it  in  proportional  quantity.  Morflo%'er,  it  is  exiremeily  germinal. 
Those '  who  contend  that  the  classical  French  critidsm  of  Che 
seventeenth  centiixy  was  only  the  Pl^iade  criticism  of  the 
sixteenth,  denying  its  masters,  omitting  some,  if  not  always 
the  worst,  parts  of  their  creed,  narrowed  in  range,  and  per. 
(ect«d  in  sppsr«ut  system,  have  a  great  deal  to  say  for  them- 
selves. JSor  can  there  be  reasonable  doubt  that,  though  Du 
Bellay  was  the  first  to  speak  critically,  the  teaching  was  the 
teaching  of  Konsard  throughout.  Of  this  teaching,  the  injnnc- 
tion  to  enrich  the  language  by  archaism,  and  dialect,  and  word- 
coining  {bviih  by  reading  the  forgotten  romances  of  Arthur), 
was  the  very  bust  part,  and  the  tirst  to  be  discarded  by  the  I 
ingratitudo  of  the  robcltious  disciples,  Malherbe  and  those  ^ 
about  him.  The  worst  part,  which  was  not  discarded  but 
retained,  was  the  adoption  oC  tbe  Italian  docCriBes  about  the 
hybrid  kind  of  "Heroic"  or  "Long"  Poem.  But  in  most 
points  the  criticism  of  Konsard  justi&es  itself  by  a  real  adher- 
ence,, conscious  or  unconscious,  to  the  practical  ideals  of  the 
French. 

These  charneteristics  recur  (to  much  greater  advantage, 
because  of  Its  far  greater  bulk,  and  in  spite  of  its  flagrant 
desulloriness)  in  the  work  of  Vauciuelin  de  la  Fresnaye.  Here 
we  have,' put  cettainly  not  with  much  method,  but  with  plenty 
of  talent,  and  at  no  unsuitable  length,  the  whole  of  the  Italian 
teaching,  in  small  points  and  in  large,  thai  had  commended 
itself  to  the  French  mind  up  to  this  time,  with  such  additions, 
adaptations,  and  correaiona  as  vernacular  needs  had  iuduoud, 
or  vernacular  genius  insisted  on-  We  see  in  it,  very  decidedly, 
the  obsession  of  the  "long  poem."  which  Franco  was  not  to 
outgrow  for  two  centuries.  We  see  the  teudenoy  to  burden 
criticism  with  innumerable  petty  "mlea"  (or  with  attcutioos 
to  "licence"  nearly  as  burdensome),  which  was  also  to  besot 
■  M.  P*llian«r  uvl  othoni  liavs  Ukfn  tlii*  liu*. 
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tJte  nation.  And  la  geuvrul  vre  see  also  what  It  maj  not  t>c 
improper  (in  connection  with  a  Bchool  eo  fond  of  ueologisiu 
and  word- imitation)  tti  call  the  "pottering"  tendency,  which 
was  the  worse  side  of  Pl^iade  criticism.  Vawqaelin  has  really 
a  great  dval  to  say,  and  much  of  what  ho  haa  to  gay  is  senaiblo. 
Ha  escapes  many  eirore  of  lua  Eorerunners,  more  of  his 
socoessora,  and  it  is  comparatively  seldom  that  one  feels 
inclined  to  put  an  absolute  black  mark  against  any  of  his 
suggMtiona  or  cautions.  But  the  whole  is  not  only  formless, 
bat  also  invertebrate.  Yau(|uelin  does  not.  Jibe  some  of  the 
Italians,  confine  hiraself  to  grave  and  lofty  generalisations  on 
the  highest  questiona  aBectiiig  Poetry.  He  does  not,  like  others. 
or  these  same  at  other  momenta,  take  aii  orderly  survey  of 
detail  according  to  a  coherent  scheme.  He  iiimply  has,  aa  Che 
cant  phrase  goes,  "  a  few  remarks  to  offer  "  on  much  more  than 
a  few  poiuis. 

Ic  haa  been  already  satd  that  this  provieional,  tcutati^'O,  and 
somewhat  iueBeclual  character  is  cliaractcnatic.  and  prophetic- 
ally chareclerislic.  of  the  school.  The  Pl(^iade  did  not,  like 
Bounrd's  slightly  yonnger  contemporary  Spenser  and  his  fol* 
lowers  in  Euglacd,  set  French  poetry  once  for  all  on  the  path 
on  which,  with  whatever  minor  changes,  it  was  henceforth  to 
ga  Some  thirty  or  forty  years  of  never  wholly  successful 
experjmeut  were  sucoeedfid  by  an  unjust  supplanting,  and  by 
anotli«r  thirty  or  forty  of  random  ten  lativcs,  corresponding  in 
ftome  ways  to  those  of  England  nearly  a  century  earlier.  Only 
then  did  France  fail  into  a  way,  not  by  any  mean.'j  of  perfection, 
but  aufhciently  suited  to  her  genius  to  enable  her  to  travel 
fast  and  far  in  it.  It  is  a  serious  thing  for  Pli^ifide  criticism 
that  we  have  from  it  no  thorough  examination  of  any  part 
of  French  literature.  No  doubt  such  examinations  are  not 
the  strong  point  of  Jieuaissance  Criticism.  But  generally  there 
ia  more  approach  to  them  in  Italian,  with  the  scattered  remarks 
of  the  critics  on  Dante  and  Petrarch,  with  the  cootrovanieB 
about  tlie  Tomanxi  in  general  and  the  Orlando  and  OenaaletMM 
in  particular;  there  is  more  even  in  Euglisb,  with  the  surveys, 
imperfect  im  they  are,  of  the  earlier  Elizabethans  over  the  past 
of  poetry,  with  the  literature  of  the  "  classical  metres"  quarrel, 
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with  tha  (no  doaH  later)  remarks  of  Ben  on  Shakespeare  s^ 
others.  The  ffttilt  of  I'Mindo  CriticUm.  in  shorty  is  that  it  is 
lit  oiic«  too  particutarist  and  too  little  particular.' 


I 


I 


Crossing  the  Channel,  as  we  lately  cxossed  the  Alps,  we  do  not 
fiod  a  simple  iraneniission  of  indebtedness.     It  vovild  have  been 
surpmiug.  cousideriog  the  atroog  iutelleclual  interests  of  the 
Colet  group,  aud  the  early  preaeuce  iu  Euglatid  of  such  a  criti- 
cal force  as  Rmsuius,  if  this  country  had  waited  to  receive  a 
current  merely  transmitted  through  France  from  Italy.     It  is 
possible  that,  later,  Gascoigne  may  have  derived  something  from 
KoDsanl.and  it  is  quite  certain  that  "E.  £.'b"  notes  oo  the_ 
CaUndar  show  symptoms  of  PliJiade  influence,  even  in  the  hedfl 
point  of  contempt^  or  at  least  want  of  respect,  for  Marot    But 
it  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  Ascham  derived  auy  impuUiou  _ 
from  Du  Bellay:  it  is  certain,  as  we  have  seen,  that  he  kneir  | 
Italian  critics   like   Pif^na  directly;  and  it  ia  e^iually  certain 
that,  either  by  his  own  studies  or  through  Cheke,  hi»  critical 
impulses  must  liave  been  excited  humauistically  long  Iiefore  tba 
French  hud  got  heyond  the  merely  rlidtoriqwur  stoudard   of 
Sibilet. 
[Hence,  as  well  as  for  other  reasona,  English  criticism  de- 
velops itself,  if  not  with  entire  IndepeDdence,  yet  with  sufficient 
conformity  to  its  own  needs.     That  practical  bent  which  we 
have  noticed  in  the  French  shows  itself  here  also ;  but  it  ia  con- 
ditioned differently.    We  had,  as  they  had  in  Franoe,  to  fashioa 
a  new  poetic  diction  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  critics  did 
mudi  for  this :    Spenser,  as  much  as  Coiiolanuti,  miglit  have  ■ 
said,  "Alone  I  did  it"     They  did  more  in  re  Triatrial,  and  it  so  f 
happened  that  they  had,  quite  in  their  own  sphere,  to  fight 
au  all -important  battle,  the   battle  of  the  classical   metres, 
which  was  of  nothing  like  the  same  itnportauce  in  French  or 
in  Italian.     In  dealing  with  these  and  other  matters  they  fall 
into  certain  goncratious  or  succo^ivc  {groups. 

In  Ascham  and  his  contemporaries  the  critical  attitude  was 
induocd,  but  not  altogether  favouraUy  conditioned,  by  certain 
foices,  partly  comntou  to  them  with  their  Continental  coutom* 

'  Some  eaoeplioii  uugliL,  |le^ll«[l^  to  li«  uixl*  fur  P&«quior :  but  not  muah. 
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porariw,  partly  not  They  all  felt,  iu  a  degree  most  creditable 
to  themselves  (and  conttMting  most  favourably  wiili  the  ratlier 
opposite  feeling  of  men  so  mQoh  gre&t«r  nml  so  much  lalL-r  as 
Bacon  and  Hobbes),  that  they  must  adorn  their  Spnrto,  that  it 
was  their  business  to  get  the  vernacular  into  as  good  workitiR 
order,  both  for  prose  and  verse,  na  th«y  possibly  could.  And 
what  is  more,  they  had  some  shrewd  notions  about  the  best  way 
of  doing  this.  The  exngj^ierated  rhotorio  and  "aurcatenoss"  of 
the  fifteenth  century  had  inspired  them,  to  a  m»n,with  a  horror 
of  "inkhorn  terms,"  and,  if  raainly  wrong,  they  were  also  partly 
right  in  feeUng  that  the  juat  and  deserved  popularity  of  the 
early  printed  edittona  of  the  whole  of  Chaucer  threatened  £ng> 
luh  witli  an  undue  dose  of  archaism. 

Further,  they  were    provided    by  the   New  Lenming,  not\ 
merely  with  a  very  large  stock  of  finished  examples  of  litera-  \ 
tare,  but    alao  with  a    not  inconsiderable  library  of   regular 
criticiem.      They  did  their  best  to  utilise  these ;  but',  in  thus 
eDdcnvourinj;,  thoy  full  into  two  opposite,  yet  in  a  manner  coni' 
pleinentary,  errors.     In  the  Brst  place,  they  failed  altogether  to  I 
recognise  the  contjouity.  and  in  a  certain  sense  the  eqaipoUtrutA 
of  literature — the  fact  that  to  blot  out  a  thousand  years  of'/ 
,  literary  history,  as  they  tried  to  do,  is  unnatural  and  destructive.  | 
In  the  second  place,  though  their  iustinct  told  them  rightly  that 
Greek  and  Latin  had  iu%'aluable  leeaons  and  models  for  English, 
iheir  reason  failed  to  tell  them  that  these  lessons  must  be 
applied,  these  models  used,  with  special  reference  to  the  nature, 
the  history,  the  development  of  English  iteelf.     Hence  they  fell, 
aa  regards  verse,  into  the  egregious  and  fortunately  self-correct- 
ing error  of  the  {:laaaical  metres,  aa  regards  prose,  into  a  fash- 
ion of  style,  by  no  means  insnlutary,  as  a  corrective  and  reaction 
from  the  rhetorical  bombast  and  clumniness  of  the  tran-^ition, 
bat  inadequate  of  itself,  and  needing  to  be  couoterdosed  by  the 
fufltiao  and  the  familiarity  which  are  the  wonv  sidea  of  Euphu- 
iam,  in  order  to  bring  about  thv  next  stage.      I.astly,  these  mru 
looked  too  much  to  the  future,  and  not  enough  to  the  past : 
they  did  not  so  much  as  condescend  to  examine  the  literary 
mnuDer  and  nature  even  of  Chaucer   himself,  still  less  of 
Dtheia. 
VOL  It.  r 
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In  the  next  generation,  which  gives  us  Oaacotgne,  Wet 
Futtcnhsm,  and  Siduej'.  the  same  tendenoiea   are   perceive 
but  the  Kuphutst  uioveiueuc  cornea  in  to  diflarentiate  them  on' 
one  side,  and  the  influenoe  of  Italian  criticism  on  the  oUier. 
The  clasaical  metre  crnze  lins  not  yet  been  bIov?a  lo  piocea  bf 
the  failure  of  even  such  &  poet  oa  Spenser  to  do  tay  good 
wiUi    it,  the   fortunate  recalcitrance  of    the  healthy   English 
spirit,  and  nt  last  the  crushing  tirontlHide  of  Paniel's  Dr/enct  tff 
Shymc.     But  it  does  uo  very  great  practical  harm  :    and  prose 
Style  is  sensibly  b«autiiied  and  heightened.     S<»ne  attempts  an 
made,  from  Gascoij^ue  downwards,  to  examine  tlio  actual  wealth 
of  English,  to  appraise  writers,  to  analy&e  metJiods — att^-mptA, 
however,  not  very  well  sustained,  and  still  conditioned   by  tbo 
apparent  ignorance  of  the  writers  that  there  was  anything  be-  M 
hind  Cliaucer,  thoujjli  Anslo-Saxon  was  actually  studied  at  the  * 
time  under  Archbishop  I'arker'a  influence.     Further,  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Italian  critics  deflects  the  energy  of  our  writers 
from  the  right  way,  and  sends  them  otl'into  preUy  I'latonisings 
about  the  proud  place  due  to  puetry,  tht;  stately  status  of  the 
singer,  and  other  agreeable  but  uupractical  aberrations.    This  ■ 
tendency  is  much  streugtliened  ky  the  Puritan  onslaught  on 
poetry  generally  and  dramatic  poetry  in  pnrlicutar.     In  all  this 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  ioterest,  and  many  scattered  apcr^ut  of 
great  value.     Oascoigac'e  little  treatise  it  almost  priceless,  as 
showiug  us  how  Englisli  proaody  was  drifting  on  the  sliallows 
of  a  hard-and-fast  Ryllabic  arrangement,  when  the  dramatists 
icame  to  its  rescue.     Sidney,  wrong  as  he  is  about  the  drama, 
/cBtchee  hold  of  one  of  the  very  life-buoys  of  English  poetry  in 
'  his  praise  of  the  ballad.     Datiiel'a  Defend  put«  the  root  of  the 
rhyme -matter  in   the  most  admirable  fashion.     But  we  see 
tliat  the  classics  are  exercising  on  all  the  men  of  the  time  in- 
flaeuces  both  bad  and  good,  aud  in  criticism,  perhaps,  rather 
bad  than  good ;  that  the  obsession  of  Latin  in  particular  is 
heavy  on  them;  and  that  the  practice,  both  Latin  aud  Greek, 
of  what   we  have  called  begiuniug  at  the   wrong    end 
heaviest  of  all. 

Notliiiig  will  show  this  more  curiously  than  the  wonla  !? 
-    which  Sidney  auticipated  (and  perhaps  suggested)  Ben's  censare 
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of  Spenser's  diclioD  as  to  the  Shepherds  Calendar,  especially  if 
we  remember  lluit  this  was  said  by  a  pi'rsonal  friend  and  by  an 
ardent  tovur  ol  puotry.  That  thLTo  in  si^mcLhlag  to  be  sud 
against  the  dialect  of  the  Calendar  alt  reoaooable  critics  vill 
nlloTv.  As  a  poetic  ku<;ua<>e  it  ib,  at  its  best,  but  a  prelimiuary 
exorciee  for  the  glorious  medium  of  I'ke  Faerit  Qtuxnc ;  it  is 
awkwardly  and  ia  some  cases  incon«clIy  blended;  and,  above 
all,  the  nuTt  rusticity — the  "hey-ho"  and  the  rest — is  a 
dau^roua  and  doubtful  expedient  But  observe  that  Sidney 
says  nothiug  ol  ibis  kind.  Ho  "looks  merely  at  the  stop- 
watch." Tlieocritiis  did  not  do  it;  Virgil  did  not  do  iCj 
Snnaazar  did  not  do  it;  therefore  Spenser  must  not  do  it, 
That  his  own  elevation  of  a  mere  modern  like  Sannazar  to 
tHs  position  of  a  lawgiver  of  the  moat  tyrannic  kind  —  of 
on  authority  not  merely  whose  will  is  litw,  not  merely  whoso 
prohibition  is  6na],  but  whose  bare  abstention  from  some- 
thing taboos  that  something  from  the  use  of  all  mankind  for 
ever  and  ever, — that  this  did  not  strike  Sidney  as  preposter- 
ous in  itself,  and  as  throwing  doubt  on  the  whole  method, 
is  wonderful.  But  even  if  he  bad  stupped  at  Theocritus  and 
Virgil,  he  would  have  been  wrung  enough.  Here  once  more 
is  the  False  KlimeeiB,  the  pfxiva  imUatio,  "Hat  only  is  the 
good  poet  to  be  followed  ia  what  he  does,  but  what  he 
does  not  do  serves  as  a  bar  to  posterity  in  all  time  from 
doing  iu 

There  i»  another  point  iii  which  Sidney  and  Ben  are  alike, 
and  in  which  tlicy  oMy  even  seem  to  anticipate  that  general 

Dption  of  "  Reason,"  of  "  Good  Sense"  as  the  criterion,  which 
late  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  claimed  a»  their 
own,  and  which  some  recent  critics  have  rather  kindly  allowed 
Uiem.  Sidney's  raillery  of  the  romaniic  life-dramn,  Ben's 
lepotted  strictures  on  tbe  sca-eoast  of  Bohemia,  and  his  certain 
ones  on  "Cffis&r  did  never  wrong,"  &&,  express  the  very  spirit 
of  this  cheap  rationalism,  which  was  later  to  defray  a  little  even 
of  Dryden'3  criticism,  almost  the  whole  of  Boileau's,  and  far  too 
much  of  Pope's.  The  ancients,  to  do  them  justice,  are  oot 
entirely  to  be  blamed  for  this.  There  is  very  Utile  of  it  in 
Ariilotle,  wlioquite  uoderatands  that  the  laws  of  poetry  are  not 
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the  laws  ol  history  or  of  science.*  But  there  is  a  great  deal  o( 
it  in  Horace:  and,  as  we  shall  see,  the  authority  of  the  great 
Ore«k  was.  during  th«  t)iree  ceatures  which  form  the  subject  of 
this  volume,  more  aud  more  used  a$  a  mere  cloak  for  the 
opintous  of  the  clever  Bomaii.  Meauwhile,  such  books  oa  those 
of  Webbe  and  Putteiiham,  sucli  an  ordeal  by  battle  as  thai 
fought  out  by  Campion  and  Daniel,  even  such  critical  jaevlala 
as  those  of  Meres  and  Bolton,'  were  all  in  different  ways  doing 
work,  mistaken  sometimes  ia  kind,  but  always  useful  in  genera) 
effect. 

On  the  general  Elizabethan  position,  as  we  have  seen,  Jonson 
himself  made  ao  great  advance;  in  fact,  he  threw  fiesh  intrench' 
meuls  around  it  aud  freah  forces  iuto  its  garnson.    We  may 
oven,  contrary  to  our  wont  in  such  cases,  be  rather  glad  that  he 
did  not  enter  apon  a  more  extensive  examination  of  hia  own 
contemporaries,  liecause  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  was  not  at  the 
right  point  of  view  for  making  it.     But  it  docs  not  follow  from 
this  that  be  was  not  a  critic,  aud  a  gruat  critic     Noooe  who  M 
was  not  this  could  have  written  iho  Shakcsponrc  and  the  Baoon  1 
passages — in  fact,  in  the  former  case,  only  a  great  ma^aniroity 
and  a  true  sense  of  critical  truth  could  have  mixed  so  generous 
an  acknowledgment  with  the  candid  avowal  of  so  much  di«- 
approval.    And,  as  we  have  said  above,  even  where  Ben  was  ■ 
wrong,  or  at  least  insiifticieut,  his  critical  gospel  was  the  thing 
Deeded  for  the  time  to  come,  if  not  for  the  actual  time.     By  a  - 
few  years  after  his  own  death — by  the  middle  of  the  century,  f 
that  is  to  Bay — seventy  years  and  more  of  such  a  harvest  as  uo 
other  country  has  ever  had,  had  &llcd  llio  barna  of  Koglish  to  ■ 


*  Yet  even  he  dnes  ansili'iccnd  tn  it 

too  Diuuli  ill  tiis  notion  <>f  "  olijovtitiliU' " 
towMiU  the  villi  </t  the  Foitifi. 

*  ThcM  juilgmetiti  iiii|;lit  of  aiunu 
be  raiiifurccil  enoruiounlj  by  •xtmc'U 
from  letlera  ani)  [ucuia  cO[iiiii«tiJBC»ry, 
M  itb1I  »a  from  nulaUuiLire  euiuplci, 
of  EliwWtliftn  liUmktUK,  pruM  or 
verie.  But  thia  i«  ]u>I  on*  of  the 
poioU  in  which  the  DonttuiUr  inurata- 
ing  prMtur*  of  niaUnal  nutkca  kbatin- 
anoe^  or    at    le&at    rigid   uniperuice. 


nnntoMiry    u    rn    come    ilownwudj. 

S'itu<"  very  iihIaIjIp  f«Hi«|[m  in  crMit)** 
works  —  Slink  0*1  lewc's  rvutrka  M 
dntma  ftmong  tli«  mnrs,  ftntl  fits'* 
.jn  "iiinii'i  »'iil  wimiCTi's  poeta  '  smoai; 
tlio  1««  — »r«  glnncod  nl  «lacwhcrc: 
Wolnlor'*  (wnmii  "cAbIii£u«  eUn\»- 
anni  "  |?«t  uot  wholly  *o)  of  his  grekt 
oiiiapanlona,  and  hia  odd  confoaatoa  of 
inability  to  idmuiko  "  the  puiiumto 
and  trei^htr  nunftW,"  tempu  fuUar 
notitw.     But  Pile  mait  rpfrain. 
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buTSting  with  the  ripest  crops  of  romantic  luxariance — ita 
treasure-houses  wich  the  gold  snd  the  ivory  and  the  spioea — il 
sometimoj  also  with  the  apos  and  the  peacocks — of  Romantic 
explomtioQ  and  discovery.  There  was  no  need  to  iavitc  further 
•oqaisitiOD  —  th«  national  genius,  in  Ben'a  owu  quot&ttcm, 
aufitamiTumdva  erat.  It  was  bia  task  to  begin  the  sufll&miaa- 
tion:  and  he  did  it,  not  perhaps  with  a  full  apprehension  of 
|he  circumstaDces,  and  certainly  with  nothing  like  a  full 
•pfweciation  of  what  the  sge,  from  its  "  TamcrlaTies  and 
TameTxkams"  onwards,  had  done;  but  still  did  iu  In  his 
most  remarkable  book  no  see  the  last  word  of  Elizabethan 
criticism,  not  merely  in  point  of  time,  but  in  the  other  sense. 
Ben  is  beyond  even  Sidney,  much  more  Wvbbo  and  Puttf-nham, 
not  to  mention  Aacham  and  Wilson,  in  grasp ;  while,  if  we 
oompara  him  with  the  Continental  critics  of  hia  own  time,  he 
shorn  a  greater  seuse  of  real  literature  than  almost  any  of 
tbeio.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  not  occupied  the  true 
standiiig-groutid  of  the  critic ;  he  hitu  not  even  set  his  foot  oti  it, 
as  Dryden,  bom  before  his  death,  was  to  do.  In  him,  as  in  all 
these  Itenaifisauce  critics,  we  find,  not  so  mucli  positive  errors 
as  an  inability  to  perceive  clearly  where  they  arc  and  what  their 
work  is. 

Passing  from  the  performances  of  the  several  countries '  Xo 
the  general  critical  upshot  of  the  century,  as  we  passed  to 
those  performances  from  the  survey  of  individual  works,  we 
have  already  secured  one  perception  of  result.  Criticism  is 
once  more  constituted;  it  is  constituted  indeed  much  more 
fully,  if  by  uo  means  more  methodically,  than  has  ever  beeo 
t3ie  case  beloie.  By  the  time  of  our  lost  Italiau  writer,  Faustino 
Summo  (Vau<]uetin  is  accidentally,  and  Ben  Jonsou  not  so 
acoideotally,  later  in  the  other  countries,  but  neither  repreflenta 
t  stage  so  really  advanced).  Criticism  has,  besides  its  ancient 
books  of  the  Law,  quite  a  library  of  modern  prophets,  com- 
mentators, scribes.     The  strin(js   of  authorities,  so  specially 


'  It  tiM  (MiDed   licttcr  to  revcrre 
Sturm,  Fabriciu*.  uid  Um  few  other 

crltica  o(  ■isMmtb-ceiituiy  Oerinuijr, 
till  lb*  Btu  tfcnk,  (or  rMBMW  there  Co 


b«  «i|y»«<l.     Til*  r«iuK<u>  Itr  eimiUrljr 
puuiiiii  otf  tlie  !Sp*nUiiU  b»v«  klreutf 

DktiutK    t\.l   nut    pT«U^ 
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dear  to  the  coming  century,  can  be  produced  without  ttRj 
difltcnity  wtiatsoever:  and  however  much  th«se  authoritin 
may  differ  on  minor  points,  iheir  general  drift  is  unmistak- 
able. Isolated  dissent«rs  like  I'atrizzi  may  mahe  good  their 
own  faatncesee  ;  bub  the  general  army  hardly  troubles  itself  to 
beside  or  even  to  mask  them,  it  goes  on  its  way  to  vonquorAnd 
occupy  the  land.  Of  tho  constitution  eatabliahed,  or  shortly  to 
be  eatablislit-d.  Id  the  conquered  districts,  some  sketch  has  bees 
given,  but  a  caution  should  here  once  more  be  interposed 
against  taking  the  word  "  esUiblished "  Ux>  literally.  Still,  all 
the  dogmas  of  the  Neo-CIassic  creed,  its  appojil  to  the  ancienta 
and  its  appeal  to  Reason  or  Nature  or  Sense,  ita  strict  view  of 
Kinds,  its  conception  of  Licence  and  Itiite,  its  Unities,  are  more 
or  leas  clearly  evolved.  And  freah  particulars  —  suctt  aa  ita 
sharp  reaction  from  the  allowance  and  even  reconinu-ndntiou 
of  terms  of  art,  archaisms.  Ac,  which  bad  been  partly  adopted 
by  some  Italians  «ud  warmly  championed  by  tho  Plt'iade — are 
at  band.  Indeed,  the  business  of  the  sevi>nteenth  century  is, 
according  to  the  title  which  we  havevenlured  to  take  for  the 
next  book,  much  more  to  crystallise  what  is  already  passing  out 
of  the  states  of  digestion  and  solution  —  to  codify  precedent 
case-law — than  to  do  anything  new. 

There  is  not  only  this  important  advance  in  at  least  poetical 
theory  to  bo  conaidered,  but  also  an  advance  Btill  more  im- 
portant, though  as  yet  not  formally  marshalled  and  regimented, 
in  the  direction  of  critical  practice — ot  the  application  directly, 
to  books  old  and  new.  of  the  critical  principles  eo  arrived  at. 
We  have  seen  that,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  there  was 
not  so  very  much  of  this  in  classical  times  proper,  and  that 
there  was  so  little  of  it  aa  to  be  almost  nothing  in  the  Middle 
A^fs.  It  did  not  seem  necessary,  in  the  concluding  chapters  of 
the  first  volume,  to  multiply  proofs  of  this,  as  they  could  !iare 
been  multiplied,  merely  to  display  acquaintance  with  mediscval 
literature.  To  take  two  freah  ones  here,  each  famous  for  other 
reasons,  the  well-known  reference  of  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach 
at  the  end  of  the  Farzival  to  the  "  nnrightness "  of  Chrestien 
de  Troyes"  version,  and  the  godly  wrath  which  made  '-Kyot" 
set  things  in  better  order,  contains  no  literary  criticism  at  all ; 
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the  matter,  according  to  the  usuul  mediteval  Iiatnc,  19  looked 
upon  as  a  quvKtion  of  truth  or  fulseliood,  not  of  good  or  bad 
literarj'  prcscnlmont  And  when  the  equnlly  well-IcDOwn  but 
anonyaiowswribe  wrote  jiibilaatly  on  the  Cursor  Mvndi, 

«  ThU  ia  tb«  beat  book  of  kU," 

it  IB  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that  he  wa3  not  thinking,  as 
he  might  fairly  have  thought,  of  the  not  small  Kkill  in  cotnpila- 
tioD  and  narmtion  displayed  in  that  mighty  miscellany,  but 
merely  that  it  ooiitniiied  a  great  di-nl  of  nsvful  instructioTi  and 
pleasant  histoiy.  In  the  notices  of  books  and  writers  which 
accumulate  during  our  present  period  this  is  more  and  more 
oeacing  to  be  the  case;  it  has  in  fact  cea&ed  to  be  so  froiu 
almost  the  beginning. 

Such  an  estimate  as  that  given  by  Aacham  as  Chefec'8  o( 
Sallust  simply  could  uot  have  suggested  itstlf  to  auy  mediievs] 
mind;  the  Humaiiiat  practice  of  the  fifteenth  century  had— 
quite  early  in  the  sixteenth — made  it  ndtuml  enough,  at  least 
aa  regards  ancient  writers.  And  it  wa*  constantly  becoming 
more  and  more  oonnuon  as  to  modems.  The  Italians,  in  a 
limited  and  acholastic  fashion,  had  begun  it  long  before  as  to 
Dante;  ihoy  continned  it  in  regard  to  Boccaccio  and  Petrarch  ; 
they  were  spurred  on  to  practise  it  more  and  more,  first  by  the 
immense  popolarity  of  the  Orlando,  and  tben  by  the  rival  (and 
deliberately  urged  as  rival)  charms  of  the  Genisalrmme,  Cou> 
pare  for  one  moment  the  survey  of  books  and  authors  whicb  we 
quoted  or  anmrnarised  from  the  Lahyrinthvs  in  the  last  volume 
with  that  whicli  we  have  analysed  from  Lilius  Giraldus  in  this 
— tlie  whole  point  of  view,  the  whole  method  of  handling,  is 
altered.  In  France  and  England  more  specially,  uttcmpta, 
clamsy,  limited,  subject  to  whatever  epithet  of  qualification 
any  one  pleases  to  apply,  as  they  may  be,  are  made  to  take  a 
backward  tiistorical  view  of  poetry  at  least ;  and  when  great 
work  such  as  tionsard's  or  Spenser's  is  produced,  llicrv  is  a  n-nl, 
il  rudimentary,  attempt  made  to  judge  it  critically.  By  the 
time  that  we  reach  Ben  Jonson — who  no  doubt  has  a  strong 
tinge  of  the  seventeenth  centnry  euperinduoed,  by  nature  aa 
well  as  time,  on  his  8ixt«enth-oentury  nativity — such  aptr^iu 
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ilUMMt  of  tl)«  higlieet  criticnl  kind  in  tlieir  speciea.  as  tboae : 
Biooo  and  Sliakespeare.  are  possible  to  at  lea-it  tliK  tiigher  int 
lecta, — it  needs  but  a  st«p  to  tb«  very  highoel  kiud.sucli  as  that 
of  Diyden  on  the  same  Shalcespeare.  That  whut  we  liave  called 
the  crystallisation  of  a  critical  creed  sfTects  these  estimates  not 
always  for  Uie  best  is  not  of  real  importance — the  point  is  -Uut 
wc  have  at  last  got  th«m. 

/  Thtm  are  great  thinga,  but,  attll  poatponing  criticism  od  this 
eritjcism  as  a  w)iole,  we  may  point  out  one  or  two  drawbacks 
in  it  whicli  already  appear,  and  which  are  quite  ladepeude&t 
of  individual  incHiiatioD  on  the  vvxud  questions  of  ClasaJc  oi 
Itoinuulic,  Practice  ur  Kute,  Subject  or  Ex^jrussiooJ 

Ibo  first  is  that,  to  some  extent  utinvoidably,  liut  to  a  greater 
extent  than  that  excuse  will  cover,  the  criticism  which  wc  liave 
reviewed  is  criticiBtu  of  poetry  only.  Most  of  it  is  quite  openly 
and  avowedly  so.  l^oetica,  Pocliee,  De  Potticet,  Delta  Poclica, 
Iktla  Vera  Fixliea,  Art  PoHiqitt,  Art  of  Poeti-y,  Apology  /or 
Podrif — these  are  the  very  titles  of  the  books  we  have  beeu 
discussing.  When  prose  comes  in  at  all,  except  on  rare  and 
mostly  late  occaaiona,  it  is  only  on  t^ueationa  more  abstract  or 
less  abstract  counected  with  poetry — "  "Whether  IVagedy  and 
Comedy  may  be  written  in  l*ro8e."  "  WheUier  Verse  is  necessary 
lo  Poetry,"  and  the  like.  If  poetry  iu  aucient  days  was,  though 
it  received  pleuty  of  attention,  soiiietimeu  iiijiirioiisly  postponed 
to  oratory,  it  certainly  now  has  its  revenge.  Oratory  itself, 
though  occasionally  handled,  obviously  is  so  as  a  sort  of  legacy 
from  the  anciuuts  thcmeelvc-s,  from  a  sort  ut  feeling  that  it 
would  not  be  decent  lo  say  nothiug  about  a  subject  on  wliieh 
Aristotle,  and  Cicero,  and  Quintilian  have  said  so  ranch.  The 
formal  ]>etter,  being  rather  a  favourite  Italian  institution,  is  not 
quite  neglected ;  it  receives  some  attention  among  ourselvea 
from  Uen.  Whether  Uietory  can  or  must  give  eubjdcta  for 
poetry  is  keenly  dBbated ;  but  the  question  is  approached 
entirely  from  the  side  of  interest  in  Foetry,  not  iu  History. 
At  the  very  close  of  our  period,  we  find  so  gn-at  a  prose  writer 
as  Bacon  doubting  the  solvency  of  vernacular  prose;  a  little 
earlier  wc  tind  Montaigne  taking  note  of  it  chiefly,  if  at  aU,  to 
regard  to  matter,  Pasquier  hardly  taking  notice  of  it  at  all. 
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This  is  unfortunate,  because  it  tends  further  to  perpetuate 
the  mischievous  abiiorption  in  Kiode,  and  to  postpone  the 
atuinmeot  of  the  position  from  which,  though  the  dilference 
betweeo  prose  aud  poetr;  may  be  seen  more  slmrpty  thau  ever, 
the  comiuoa  Uterary  qualiiies  of  both,  and  the  way  in  vrhtcb 
they  atfect  the  delijjht  of  the  receiver,  are  at  last  perceived.  It 
ie  unfortunate,  further,  because  it  tends  to  prevent  the  enjoy- 
meut  of  the  full  advantages  which  the  modern  literuturea  are 
gradually  giving  to  the  critic  in  the  very  dcpartmeuls — vhe 
proae  romnuce,  the  essay,  and  others — where  aacieut  critidaiQ 
suffered  most  from  the  aheencc  of  material. 

Another  drawback  which  it  may  seem  captions,  or  ungenerous, 
or  even  childish,  to  urge,  hut  which  really  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  matter,  is  that,  active  as  the  period  was  in 
criticism,  it  did  uot  iiroduce  a  single  very  great  critic  practis- 
ing on  »  great  scale.  Its  four  or  live  critics  of  greatest  literaiy 
geoins  were  (1  exclude  Bacon  for  reasons  given,  and  Spenaer 
hardly  comes  in)  Itonsard,  Du  Bellay,  Tasso.  Sidney,  and  Ben 
JoiisoD.  The  two  Freiichnien  dealt  with  but  a  sumll  pHrt  of 
the  subject,  and  from  but  a  special  poiut  of  view ;  Tasao  waa 
mainly  '■  lighting  n  prize,"  and  his  own  priae ;  Sidney's  waa  s  very 
httle  Iractute  of  general,  if  generous,  protest,  and  entered  into  no 
applications;  Ben's  critical  remains  are  uu-co>onliuated  notes. 
Ou  the  other  hand,  of  the  specially  critical  writers,  Sudij;;er  od 
the  strictly  vriidilv  aud  strictly  classical  side,  Custdvetru  in  n  sort 
of  middle  statioo.  and  I'ntrizzi  na  a  voice  crying  in  Uic  wilder- 
ness, are  perhaps  the  only  three  who  ri-se  distinctly  above 
mediocrity.  And,  as  has  been  pointed  out  already,  Scaliger 
is  too  inuch  of  a  pedant,  Castelvetro  is  a  mere  commentator, 
od  Pstrizzi  a  philosopher  uiilitam,  who  carries  on  one  of  hia 
'  ampaigus  in  the  proviuc43  of  criticism. 

Tbe  disadvantages  of  this  are  twofold.  Not  merely  do  wo 
get  no  brilliant  and,  at  least  in  appearance  and  claim,  authori- 
tative exposition  of  the  aubjeot.  like  that  of  Boileau  or  that  of 
Pope  later  ou  the  dogmatic  side,  like  those  of  Drydeu  aud  John* 
SOD  on  the  illustnttive  aud  cxeiupUfying;  but  the  whole  critical 
system  comts  into  existence  by  a  proooss  of  haphazard  accr«- 
tioD — by  (to  repeat  a  metaphor  already  used)  an  aceumulattut 
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of  iodividun)  judgmente  at  comuiou  Ian*.  No  doubt  this  ^^ta 
a  ccrtnin  strength,  a  certain  naturalness,  to  the  creed  wh«n  it  \i 
formed.  It  has  not  been  foisted  on  the  communis  gtntvs — that 
aenam  has  been  iouret]  and  trained  to  it.  The  extraordinaij 
toughness  and  vitality  of  the  resultant  is  very  likely  due  to 
this.  But  it  caused  also  some  of  that  inconsiatencj  and  ap- 
parent irrationality  which  a  ttystem  oE  common  law  almost 
neocseorily  contracts  aa  it  grows:  and  it  was  more  and  more 
driven  to  throw  over  these  incuiisistcncics  and  irraiionalitics 
that  clonk  of  factitious  Keason.or  Sense,  or  Noture  which,  by 
the  eighteenth  centnry.  becomes  the  mere  threadbare  disguise 
of  a  decrepit  Diieasa. 

If,  and  when,  we  arrive  at  the  close  of  that  century,  after  a 
somewhat  shorter  halt  and  eur\*ey  at  the  termination  of  the 
seventeenth,  when  the  deaths  of  I!oileau  and  Dryden  made  a 
real  break — we  «ihall  have  to  complete  this  necessarily  partial 
view  of  the  whole  Neo-CIassic  dispen^tion.  We  have  seen  it 
here  in  ita  Period  of  Origins,  and.  without  endeavouring  to  add 
too  mauy  strokes  to  the  picture,  we  may  point  to  the  fresh 
illuatratiou  of  that  principle  wliicli  has  been  adumbrated  (I 
fear,  from  some  reniarlcs  of  good  critics,  with  inauflicient  per- 
spicuity) at  the  close  of  the  lost  volume.  We  saw  that  thef 
tendency  of  Greek  criticism  wa^  good,  because,  whether  it  was 
perfect  criticism  in  itself  or  not,  it  was  exactly  the  criticism 
needed  yet  further  to  perfect  the  perfeciioua  of  Greek  litera- 
ture; and  that  much  the  game  was  the  cnse  in  Latin.  We  sbwI 
that  the  quiescence  of  Criticisni  in  Medieval  limes  permitted 
tlie  gracious  wilding  of  mediaval  ait  to  flourish  unchecked  and 
fill  the  waste  places  of  the  field.  liut  here  we  see  a  new  thing, 
hinted  at  before,  the  opposition,  that  is  to  say,  of  criticism  to  at 
least  the  best  creation.  Sidney's  dramatic  criticiain  simply 
would,  if  it  could,  aweep  Shakespeare  from  rerun  naCura,  and 
he  looks  half  askance  at  the  work  of  his  own  familiar  Friend 
Spenser.  Ren  would  put  the  "  Tamtrlants  and  Tamerchams" 
in  the  dustbin.  To  that  untamable  Romantic  luxuriance  which 
makes  tho  glory  of  English  literatuie  at  the  time,  which  gives 
French  most  of  its  actual  strength,  and  which,  in  failing 
meastire,  still  supports  the  pride  of    Italy,  the  general  ten- 
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dtncj  of  Remufiaance  criticism  opposes  a  jierpeUial  "Thou  stialt 
not."  It  is  not  too  much  heeded — that  woiiW  have  been  dUas- 
tTOUs;  bat  it  is  heeded  to  some  oxteut.  fliid  thai  is  salutary.  A 
kind  of  check  is  put  on  the  too  wild  curvotiu<>s,  the  too  lueteoric 
flights,  of  Fegasua.  There  was  alwaya  the  danger  that  Jfnmivio 
at  the  begiDning  and  Cleveland  at  the  end  might  have  too  truly 
expressed  our  ovn  great  age ;  that  the  odd  ivord-coioage  of 
the  rieiade,  and  the  taBlelesH  rococo  sluiT  of  French  lit«r«iure 
about  1640,  ntight  have  dono  the  same  lur  Franco.  Agaiuat  this 
ihe  critics  rniscd  unceasing  voici:s  ;  and,  though  tliv  voicea  were 
sometiroea  those  ofgecse,  they  renlly  did  something  to  save  the 
CapitoL 
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"It  ii  not  eiuntgK  that  Arutodt  hai  taid  lo,  far  AriitatU drea hit 
vtotUU  of  tragedy  from  Sopht>dt*  and  Eiiripide* ;  aivi,ifht  hadietn 
ouri,  night  havi  changed  hi$  mind." — Dktdkh. 
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rJ3|9ftOM    MALHERBR   TO   BOII.KAU. 


■  SUPI'LANTIS')  or  ITALY  SY  FBAXCK —  BBILUAKCY  CV  TBK  FUKVCH 
llBniCaESIATlVBS— U-UHCnnS— TBB  ' COJOUSSTARV  OS  UtUIMUTIU' — 
WB-IT  CAS  BE  BAID  Foil  HIB  CairiClHM— 1T8  DEFKCT8  STEUMATUED  AT 
OSCK  BT  lUSaXIBII — BIH  "NIXIH  8iTIHH' — THE  CONrBASr  OV  THK  TWO 
A  LiSTINO  OSK—TRE  DITFDSIO:*  OF  SErSXTREKTH-CEXrCHT  CMTiCMU 

— VAVniu.xn — iulzac — ma  lhttkrh — bis  cniTiCAL  uiiMKiirATiuXM — 

OOISa  ASD  TBK  fAKfACe  TO  "rVIt   BT  nll)0>  '— COAPeLAltl  :  Tll£  BOFE> 

linstltRWI   or    ai8    VRIUI  —  TUR    HiTKRILtT   op    ria    ckiticmu  —  tui 

•SRNTIMKSTS  Dl  L'AUAD^HIK  »UII  l.K  Clo' — )-UKtrA(nCH — '  KUIl  I.Kli  VIBCX 

bokanh'— tnTXiu,  m:.^<x)iix KILLS — thk  thrke  '  DtM:ouiwiui'— tub 

'  BIAHBMS  '—  LA  UEIiNAHDlkRB  —  BARRA6IN  —  SCl'Driar  —  UAIIBRCM — 
BAt5T-t;VBE110^I>~BIS  CRITICAL  ^UALtTV  A»U  ACC01ll-I.li)UtIKNT— BI» 
VIKWS  OS  OORXEILUB— OS  CHRIHTIAK  fiUIUECPS,  KTa— OK  AXCtENTS  AND 
HODSBMS— QUI  PATIN  :  BIB  JODOMSMT  OP  BBOWXC— TALLB1CA!<T,  PKL- 
[UMOX,  MiXAOK,  XAnAXE  DS  S^TiaN^— THE  'AXA  '  OTHF.R  TRAX   MtX' 

AOk'b,  i:aP£i:iALLY  thk  'hubtiaha' — 'vaLssiaha' — '  scalickrasia' — 

UtV  'rAMl[IA«IA>A'~rATBD,  DSBUABETC,  AXD  OTBSBS — XALKItUAS  CHI 
— tai  HtBTOttT  or  nOII.KAU'g  BEPUTATIOK^TRE  'aUT  POltTiQITt '"ITS 
rAU»  LTTBRARY  lUSTOItT — ABSTRAOT  OF  IT— CRITICAL   EXAUINATIOM  or 

>rT— WAVT  or  oRiaiSALiTT— rACLra  or  mstbod — ooHssanui  or  oooD 

MIUMK  — AHBITtlAItT  I-UU6CRtl-TI0»S  —  IIOIbKArVl  OTRRIt  WOSKB — IBB 
'tiAnKKB' — THK 'En»ItAXB'  AKI)  '  KriSTLXtt'— rROSS:  TBB  '  UfiKOS  DB 
BOUAK'  ;  THE  '  SfiPl.miON))  8CK  LOHQIN '— TBK  "  DIfifiXRTATIO.V  OK 
'  JOCOMDK  '  "— A  "eoLIPlDIAII  OP  GOOD  KKXSK"  —  TMB  PLKA  FOR  Sift 
PBACnCAL  eKKVICEH— UISTUItrCAL  KIAMIKATIOS  Or  TtUB— COSCLITDIXO 
BEMABiU  ttS  HIM— LA  BBUYfcRB  AXQ  p£XKLOM^TUB  "DBS  OCfBAuSa 
DB  L'SSPRtT" — OKNEEAL  ODABBVATIOKB  —  JItDOUENTS  OF  AUTHOSfi— 
^lr<!CXLO!t:  TBB  '  DIALOODBS  SUR  L'BLCXlfKKCB' — 'aitB  LBB  OCOC PATIO ^S 
DE  L'ACADtUte  FBANt AI6B '— AND  mi  CUALLX^RE  TO  COBBECTSBaa — 
THE   ADBt  d'a[^B109IAC  — RtH    'PRATIQUE   DC   THftiTHK' —  RAFIS— HIS 

WKTiioo  i-AftrtT  uooD — iita  tabticular  AUHUitoiTiica  abvo  uoker  ix 

BLAME— Al  to  YIBOIL  IX  PBA18B— AS  TO  OrHSRS  — TBB  BKAUI.tU  OP 
BM  KIbDLB  —  LK  B088D    AXD   TAB  ABSTRACT   Xt'lC  — UOUHOUBS— BS- 
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CTCL0PXDU8  AVD  itKVBrAPCna— BAVLK— SAlLLKT— TRI  WHUX  OV  1 
CRITICAt.  rBDlNT— OtBEBT — TSM  ANCIKKT  ±SD  HOOSIUC  (JUAKHKL— lU 
SHALL  CRITICAL  TALDK. 


Thb  caases  of  the  transference  of  the  course  of  critical  ei]Q[HK, 
northwards  ox  well  as  westwards,  from  [taly  to  Frfince,  in  tli« 
seveiit«eiitti  century,  lie  [except  in  so  far  as  bliejr 
t)iaMiit(i  (^  w'^l  body  themselves  forth  in  the  plain  tali>  of  thb 
^^^  course  which  follows)  somewhat  outside  the  plan 
which  has  been  traced  tor  our  History.  They  be- 
long, in  part  at  luu«t.  to  that  "nietacritic"  and  guesswork 
which  we  eudeavour  to  exclude.  Fndeed,  as  usually,  aod  more 
than  as  usually,  in  such  case,  the  old  puKzle  of  "the  egg  from 
the  Owl,  or  the  Owl  from  the  egg  \ "  besets  us  specially  in  iJiis 
division  of  the  History  of  that  Art  for  which  some  have  had  it 
that  the  bird  of  Pallas  is  a  specially  suitable  symbol.  We  can 
see  the  importauce  of  the  estabUshmeut  of  the  French  Academy, 
when  ouly  ihe  first  third  of  the  century  had  passed,  of  the 
extraordinary  iutluence  of  coteries  tike  that  of  the  Hotel 
Kamboutllot,  of  the  coincidence  of  the  towering  ambition  of  a 
youthful  king  and  the  concentrated  force  of  hia  at  least  j)artially 
Bunitcd  kingdom,  with  the  existence  of  a  remarkable  knot  of 
'^great  men  of  letters,  including  one  critic  of  the  most  master- 
fol,  if  not  quite  the  most  masterly,  type.  But  can  there 
possibly  be  any  causation  iu  this  latter  coincideoeeT  Caa  w« 
say  why  Courart's  Academy,  instead  of  lasting  for  a  time  and 
tlien  breaking  up,  became  a  natiooal  institution?  why  the 
Sambouillet  blue -stockings  were  more  iufluential  than  those 
who  haunted  Mrs  MonC^^u's  peacock  •  room,  or  put  rubbish 
into  the  Bath-Eaaton  vase  ?  Only  by  guessing,  or  by  arguing  in 
stately  circle  about  national  temperaments.  And  ne  endeavour 
to  avoid  both  these  things  here.* 


'  I  am  Dot  Atnn  at  uty  H'atarj  nf 
the  lubjeat  of  Uii>  Booli  u  a  while: 
sorevBu  of  anj'dox'otod  to  Kreuoli  kovpii- 
t«euili  ■  ceulurj  Criticwm  esteouvelf 
but  «iv!uuvely.  Th«  niurut  thing  to 
thi«  Utter  U  M.  Baurgxin's  exceUent 
JUt  MatUlt  it  la  Critique  ou  17rtn« 
aitett  [Pvii,  ISSB],  giving  studle*  of 


Mnlh^rbe,  Chkp«lun,  SniDt-Emmond, 
Boittiui,  uiiJ  Lu  [lru}-^r«.  For  tba  in- 
«vilable,    though    tnli-oiu,    qukitvl    of 

Anc(cnl«  nnil  UodcrDH,  H.  lUgiiili'a 
bock  on  tho  auhjoct  (Pftrb,  1660)  m, 
■md  i>  lik«ly  to  remuii.  &  •Uadud. 
UonoKTiplu  m,  pf  ourae,  laoni 
aUs ;  Mid  tha  iviy  Urge  ^fto$ 
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What  ia  cerUin  is,  that  while  on  the  one  hand  Tuily  is 
acatixly  hm  aii(iict«d  to  criticism,  and  scarcely  less  fruitful  of 
Brio-  of  "''''*^'  '"^  ^^^  seventeenth  century  than  in  the 
tU-Prrmh  sixteeotb,  and  while  the  authority  of  Scaligtir, 
'"fpff"*-  Ca«t«lvetro,  MinturDO,  Piccolomini.  is  felt '  all  over 
Europe,  the  conCemvorary  pracutionera  of  the  an 
exercise  no  such  nuthoritv,  aud  are  of  almost  the  least  itn- 
purtauce.  A  page  for  every  »core  that  we  ^ave  them  in  the 
last  Book  will  uearly  suffice  in  this.  In  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  part  of  ttie  centurj-  is  not  full  of  the  critical  labour, 
and  00  part  is  without  critics  to  whom,  whether  wc  gruut  the 
epitlieta  "good"  or  "great"  or  not,  wc  cutiuoi  [>os8ibly  wifiiso 
those  of  "important,"  "inflQcntial" — in  nioro  thnn  odg  or  two 
caeea  even  "  eiwch-nmking."  In  the  first  generation  we  have 
the  half-rovoliition,  halt-reaction  of  Malherbe,  who,  for  good 'V 
or  for  ill.  determined  the  inaia  course  of  French  poetry  for 
two  whole  centuries,  and  gri'at  part  of  that  course  for  three.  •' 
In  the  second  we  have  the  eimilar  work  ia  prose,  of  ^Izac  by 
counsel  and  example,  by  example  of  Descartes  and  Fa&cali^,' 
the  contest  over  the  Cid,  and  the  purblind  but  still  intention- 
ally Xasiiiess-lilce  investigations  of  Hedeliu-d'Aubifnac;  the 
constant  debates  of  the  Academy :  aud,  perhaps  most  im- 
portant of  »n,  the  general  engotumaU  for  literary  djscussion 
of  pedant  and  fine  geutleuiun,  of  prude  and  coquette  alik«. 
From  the  third  come  the  nmbitious  cnde-niakiiig  of  lioileau; 
the  squabble,  t«dious  and  desultory,  but  in  intention  at  least 
wholly  crilical,  of  the  Ancients  and  Modurun;  the  immcng© 
collections  of  ilaillvt  and  others;  the  work,  not  bulky  but 
full  of  germ  and  promise,  of  Saint-Evremond,  Madame  de 
S<!vign»5,  Boileau.  I.a  bruy&re,  F^nelon.  What  century  earlier 
(soma  mny  say,  what  ceutur)'  later)  wilt  givu  us,  in  any 
ooontiy,  a  critical  galaiy  like  this,  where  the  eurs   dart, 


ipM0  BiTOi  in  th«  iiiufti  Fitneh 
HUtMiy  hiiKiriea  to  chin  period,  iwtJui 

brgm  vohtmca  of  H.  Petit  Att  JuUe- 
tVU*  book,  for  hiatMioo— n^tli  unplo 
U\iUc^;npbj«»— oanuin  Ui«  iwvtiiWeiitb 
MBtvr7  golyi 

TOI.   IL 


■  Pelt  rftthor  ihu  aekDowltdRtd.  it 
!■  trac.  W«  hj  no  meoiia  wkoiiuiiob- 
ty  flad  b*nl  ironU  uaod  il  8«*Ugcri 
ttliow  Houteropbobfa  ihiwlwd  orthodoi 
French  crillcB  oi  tkii  tioM  mot«  UiMi 
Ilia  Viq^lluwaniB  cooclllklod  tllM>)i 
Tet  Uiej  owwl  lilm  Uiuuai  erajlbitifl^ 
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J/aa«W«. 


in  at  least  most  coses,  to  many  other  rtiys  besides  those 
orilicism  t 

It  is  posRtble— as  tbe  historian  of  such  a  snbject  as  this 
could  wish  that  it  were  poasible  oftener  —  to  do  joetice  to 
Malherb«*s  undoubtedlj-  prominent  position  tn  the 
history  of  criticism  without  wasting  much  space  on 
him.  The  universaUy  kuown  phrase  of  Boileau,'  though  con- 
taining an  mnuendo  of  the  grossest  critical  injustice,  and  ledi 
up  to  by  R  passaj^e  of  astounding  historical  igDorance  or  taladfi- ' 
ention.  is  jet  substantially  true.  The  stnge  of  French  poetry 
which  Malherbe  started  vras  a  new  Btage;  it  was  a  stage  not 
at  once,  but  before  long,  acquiesced  and  persevered  in  by  oil 
but  the  whole  population  of  the  French  Parnassus ;  and  it ' 
cannot  bo  said  that  seventy  years  of  nlmost  wnceasing  effort 
have  done  more  than  partially  sulistitute  a  fresh  one.  Further, 
it  ia  undoubtedly  io  favour  of  Malherbe,  though  the  compli- 
ment may  seem  a  left<hnndod  one,  that  he  was  not  a  man  of 
commanding  genius  in  nny  way ;  that  he  left  no  important 
critical  work ;  that  his  creative  work  is  very  scanty,  far  from 
consummate  as  a  rule,  and  by  no  means  all  in  the  style  be 
himself  approved ;  and  that  even  the  secondhand  accounts 
which  we  have  of  hia  doctriues  are  scrappy,  vague,  and  indirect 
For  it  is  quite  dear  that  a  man  who  exercises  sucli  influence, 
and  exercises  it  practically  at  once,  in  such  circumslances,  must 
have  hit  upon  the  right  string.  mii.st  have  coincided  strangely 
with  the  general  feeling,  teniiM>r,  aspirations,  taste  of  his 
conntrymeii.  Our  documents  for  these  doctrines  are  an  ex- 
tensive, but  fr^gmontary,  commentary  on  Desportes  (the  still 
more  destructive  and  character  is  tic  handling  of  Rousard  seems 
either  to  be  a  myth  or  never  to  have  been  preserved  on  paper), 
the  Life  by  Kacan,'  some  phrases  in  the  Letters,  tbe  vivid  and 
adtuirable  attack  of  Rcgnier,^  and  tbe  remarks  of  writers  in  his 
own  and  the  next  gcneratiou.  i 


'  Ettfin  Maikerht  ri-nt,  Tlie  tniitiuu 
{n  theCnifulf  frrinttn*.  by  M.  LmUiric 
LaUmie  (S  yi>U,  ParU,  ISOS-OS),  li  ool 
oiilj  bjr  iu  tbe  Uxt,  t>ut  in  our  cm« 
Indlipciusblf.  H  Kinng  th«  fuU  cam- 
muitwT  on  DeoportH. 


*  Tbe  ffitCorUttt  at  Tallemut  («d.' 

ba*e<l  U[H>ii  K  fult«r  vemon  of  Raceo, 

■  In  the  Ninth   S«tir«  (k   it\fra^ 
EUguier  wm  Deijwrto*'  nepbew,  and  ii 
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All  ooacur  in  showing  Mallierbe  lo  us  as,  on  the  one  liand, 
Diaialy  a  verbal  criiic,  nod  on  the  other,  03  verbal  critics 
usually,  but  by  no  means  always  or  necessarily  are,  eingiilarly 
onable  to  lue  al»>ve  the  word,  or  its  nearest  neighbour,  the 
mera  wniie.  Both  these  things  made  him  the  tiatural  enemy 
(though,  for  his  earlier  years  nb  li-asl,  ho  was  a  more  or  less 
disloyal  follower)  of  the  I'ti^iiid^.  Thi-ir  abmidnnt  word-coiiiflges 
and  word -borrowings  Bhi>cls-<'d  him;  he  did  not  want,  and  could 
not  feel,'  the  poetic  sou-ffle  which  they  mnRajred  to  giv«  by 
raeaoB,  or  in  despite,  of  their  vocabulary-.  Kacan,  a  rather 
simple  but  absolutely  honest  creature,  confesses  that  hia  master 
n'oimait  du  taut  ks  Gr^cs,  regarded  Pindar  especially  as  a 
maker  of  galimalioi.  liked  Statius  and  Seusca  beat  of  the 
Latins,*  and  (it  was  generous)  classed  the  Itatiatia  wiib  the 
Greeks.  On  the  other  hand,  in  French,  he  liad  nt  least  the 
merit  of  knowing  exactly  what  he  wanted,  and  exactly  how  to 
get  it  He  it  was  who  Brst  iavented  those  rigid  laws  of  rhyiue, 
which  even  French  classicism  never  quite  adopted — the  pro- 
scription of  the  dilTercnt  usu  of  n  and  e  in  such  rhymes  as  anc€ 
and  enef,  ait  and  ant ;  the  rule  against  simples  and  compounds 
of  them,  and  even  words  which  commonly  go  together,  out  of 
verse,  aa  pire  and  mire.  He  was  equally  rigid  on  t||g  gffi<i"r«  • 
and  Bacaa  is  not  to  be  suspected  of  catering  for  laughers, 
tbough  rallemant  might  be.  when  he  tells  us  that,  while  actu- 
ally ID  tiie  death -struggle,  Malherbe  revived  himself  to  tell  bts 
nurse  that  she  had  used  a  word  ^t  n'itoit  pus  Ifitnt  /'mnfott. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  Commentary  on  lJ«8pjortefl,*  and  there 


wid  by  Uie  MMcdutUto  (km  ImIi  aaio) 
U  Iwva  bam  inoMwd  «ffiiiiiii  StAlhorli*, 
MOl  mmnAj  hy  tfi«  Ultn'*  liunr;  op- 
ftmtMa  Ut  hia  uncle,  but  by  a  (lievo  of 
groM  nidiDfM  o(  Malbflrbe')  to  Dttt- 
fortim  ia  Um  Uttar't  iiwii  huuM.  wlivn: 
BtgnTTT  l)itiw«l(  bid  inuvducod  liim. 

*  Tbe  Fmicli  vritli'S,  Imw^w,  h>T« 
perhaps  Ufcea  too  litenlljr  hia  r«portc<l 
btaa]itiei&j,  that  ha  did  not  vaIuo  > 
good  pott  abore  »  good  pinker  al  uloe. 
piua.  UltllMrba  wm  *  KonDkii— thitl 
b  to  akj,  a  p>real-Ka|[IUhniiui — kiid 
■uj  wgU  ttsvo  bad  KiiDBtliiug  ot  UiU 


(<> 


Eiigliah  huinciur  of  tlupaniKiiiK  bJa  nvn 
matttni  which  u  m  inaoui]ir«hstitibla 
tu  tho  Freach. 

■  The  v«nion  ia  TftUeuADl  add*  itM 
h«  rfulikeil  VirKil'  He  alto  tei'tftd  u 
tlia  idaa  of  "uunW"  (rhythm)  in 
proae. 

*  Ed.  lAUnnt,  iv.  319-4fa.  Tliere 
ia  kn  elabor«t«  •lul  atandAnl  natui- 
gnph  ou  thii  by  At.  Brutiot,  La 
Pndrini  d*  MaiJii-rbe  (Pari*.  1U1J  ; 
but.  u  in  other  oataa,  I  am  obliged  to 
poatpoDa  iba  ooBomaat  to  ifaa  t*sL. 
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only,  that  wc  have  the  real  Malherbe  at  first  band  for  our  purpose 
TifCom  ^^  **  *  ^'^^y  remnrliaUe  pieoe,  and  the  firat  of  the 
mtnUryoii  kind  iti  modem  times;'  though  G«llius  and  Ma- 
'**'V*>'***-  crobius  no  doubt  set  n  certain  pattern  for  it  in 
ancient.  Nor  am  I  ac<|uaintetl  with  anything  mom  thorough  i 
in  the  particnUr  spvcics ;  the  modt-rii  Zoilus,  aa  a  rule,  is 
equally  inferior  to  Mntherbe  in  tfaorou^hnoss,  acutmeu,  and 
leaminj^.  More  than.  200  pages — a  large  page  and  a  small  type 
— are  occupied  in  M.  Lalaoue's  editiou  {the  only  one)  with  tJic 
citations  and  remarks,  the  former  being  rigidly  contincd  to  the 
lioe  or  two  (rarely  more)  that  Malherbe  aniiotatfld.  It  would 
ba  almost  worth  wliile  to  repriul  *  the  on<;inal  volume  as  it 
exiata  scored  by  the  critic's  hand,  and  1  do  not  know  that  it 
would  be  at  all  unfair  to  De»portes;  for  it  is  not  the  author 
who  comeB  worst  out  of  the  exposure. 

AVItatever  uiiiy  Ix-  said  againijt  Malherbe,  he  caunob  be  ac- 
cused of  verbiage.      He  constautly  coutenta  himscU  with  a 
aiugle    word  —  birurrf.    ("padding"),   chevilk   (" explttive "),   or 
aitnply  note  or  nota,  wliich  express*?^,  much  more  forcibly,  the 
"Will  the  reader  believe,"  or  "  It  will  hardly  be  credited  "  of  ■ 
our  leae  succinct  Ariatarchs.     It  is  curious  how  sensitive  Mal- 
herbe's  ear  is  to  cvrtain  suggestions  of  real  or  fancied  cacophony, 
or  absurdity,  in  juxtaposition  of  different  words.    There  is  uo  ■ 
doubt  that  the  French  habit  of  delivering  verse  in  a  sort  of 
recitative  or  siogsong,  running  the   syllables  very  much  to- 
gether, putting  Htroug  BUiphasis  on  certain  vowels  and  slurring 
others,  ninkes    things    like   the  famous  "  vaiucu   Loth "  and  M 
"vingt  culottes,"  "vieillard  8tupide"aud  " vieil  as  de  pique"  * 
less  of  mere  childish ne&a  with  tlieui  thait  with  u&.     Malhcrhc 
aeems  to  have  a  perfect  obsession  of  thin  kind,  especially  in 


*  There  sra  thiugs  of  CiulclvcUtj's  in 
tita  Ojitr*  Varit  not  ivlinll}'  (UMinulu  i 
but  theao  weiv  Uiimi  uujiubliiihed. 

*  I  hiivc  ■otueliuicn  wuU'dot«d<NheUier 
th*  tact  that,  according  to  Uie  Rikcan- 
lUlsnuml  anecdotv,  HHlhcrbv  only 
"■truck  ihiMUKti"  hLicj|iy  of  ItvOMrd 
milliouc  luinotAlJIiK  it,  ii  nnt  ui  iuval- 
untATf  Ustimonjr  tu  tha  PriiK.'v  uf 
T\«M.     UnlberW,  for  ikit  hU  lunojur 


nnil  tiarnmncM.  wm  no  fool ;  atiii  be 
aiu«t  in  hill  loind  have  initio! pated  a 
famous  Istar  WDt«iiae  atMUt  tixe  w^la 

aostiiig 

"Be^Dil  Itii  almiTi,  ■Iiouiii.  aoil  rim  of 
tnra," 

noiporlM  i4  not  •xacltf  an  etelo,  and 
Malliwbv  haa  l)«ll«r  j^ame  with  him, 
but  Btill  Dol  t!ie  beat  of  tbo  gunsL 
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harmless  line — 
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Thus  he  Annotates  th« 


'  Si  la.  foi  plus  Gcrtaiuc  en  uno  4mo  bob  feinte  " — 


n'«n,  ttu,  n'a  ; 


and,  still  mora  in  the  style  of  the  two  later  jokes — 

"  ^taia  »ou»,  liella  tyranne,  aujt  N^rorw  ci>mpttnibl«"^ 
Tin  tuM  iiM  / 

ludeed,  he  uever  loses  an  opportuuitj  of  blnckmurkitig  this 
collocation  of  letters  in  difl'erent  word»,  a  point  to  which  the 
later  Latin  rhetoricians  had  perhaps  made  the  French  specially 
attentive,  but  notice  of  which,  except  in  the  rarest  cases,  would 
be  thought  unworthy  of  anybody  buC  a  schoolboy  (or  a  comic 
joumaliat  of  not  the  highest  class)  in  Kn^land. 

It  was  perhajis  a  lilLle  dangerous  for  Mallierbe  to  be  so  prodigal 
of  the  words  "  peiiaiilry  "  mid  "  stupidity  "  as  he  is  ;  while  time 
and  use  Imvc  sumutiuiu^s  muUv  his  purcuplury  jud^iuvuts  look 
rather  foolish.  For  instance,  Dcsportcs  had  used  pcumons  in 
the  plural,  as  wo  have  practically  always  uaed  "lungs"  in 
English.  "On  ne  dit,"  says  our  usher,  with  ao  almost  audible 
bang  of  the  ferule  on  the  desk, — ■"  On  ne  dit  point  qu'un  homme 
ait  des  poumoua :  et  ue  la'all^gue  paa  cju'il  y  a  pluaieura  lobes  aa 
poumoD,  car  tu  serais  uu  soL"  Poor  posterity  !  It  has  been  (in 
Franct:)  tolt-rably  docile  to  Malherbc,  hut  it  has  in  this  respect 
undoubtedly  wrilteu  itself  down  au  ass — or  perhaps  hiui.  For 
DO  Frenchman  now  would  hesitate  to  use  the  word  in  tlio 
plural.  He  is  constantly  objecting  to  eonsomma-  in  llie  sense  of 
coMumer ;  he  ejaculates  (with  the  sort  of  indignant  bark  which 
we  bear  so  often  from  him  and  from  critics  of  his  kind)  oa 

"  Et  penuiiit  do  aiea  f>iu  t'^trange  MtiMae" 

"  J«  ne  aais  si  c'eat  alleniand  ou  anglais:  niais  je  sais  hien  que 
ce  n'eet  pas  fran^^is"  ;  stigmatises  (surely  with  injustice  f)  fr«p 
in/tiste  Amour  aa  a  mauvais  voeat\f,  and  shows  bis  own  want  of 
poetic  iniai^ination  and  poetic  sympathy  by  scouting  as  bod 
the  beautiful  epithet  atmureuse  in 

"  Eoflamuuuit  I'air  d'amoareuae  cUrt^" 
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for  wliich  some  of  us  would  excuse  Deeportes  many  worse 
things  thau  li«  has  acluaOy  done.  On  the  other  band.  Hie 
mere  gramnianau  comes  out  io  his  note  on 

"  Ott  lie  tani  il«  1>MUt^  ton  wtl  eut  joniiraiice 
Qne  le  »va\  louvenir  chaue  au  lulu  ma  wulTruioe,* — 

"litttidMtmnir  dtqvair" 

I  sbonld  ratlieT  like  to  give  more  of  tbis ;  but  the  reader  will 
no  doa\tt  gAv  Sat  praia.  Wu  must  tiot  be  loo  hard  oa  it.  In 
WAai  <an  tit  ^^^  ^^^  pUcB,  it_  IS  (os  criticism  of  the  Zoilua  kind  is 
mtid/or  Am  by  DO  uieaos  always)  transparently  honest  criticisnu 
enitcitm.  Jialherbe  does  not  garble  ;  he  does  not  (oiet  his  owu 
miacnnception,  not  to  say  his  own  stupidity,  on  his  author,  and 
then  condemn  him  for  it;  liu  does  not,  like  Boileau,  fling  offen- 
sive and  contenipuious  t^piUicts  broadcast  without  auything  to 
support  llicm.  Further,  tliero  can  be  not  the  very  slightest 
doubt  that  such  nn  offma  as  \m  could,  at  the  time,  be  very  use- 
fully filled.  The  French  sixteenth  century,  like  our  own,  had 
poured,  and  the  early  French  seventeenth  century  had,  also  like 
our  own,  begun  to  pour,  a  vast  and  rather  indiscriminately  ■ 
selected  reinforcement  of  word  and  plirase  and  image  into  the 
Inn^uago,  All  this  wanted  sortiuj^,  arrnn^ing — in  sonie  cases, 
though  no  doubt  not  in  so  runny  as  Malherbe  thought^  rejecting 
and  clearinj^  out.  The  mere  French  graiuniar,  wliich  Vaugelas 
was  soon  to  write,  had  uot  been  written ;  and  the  Arts  Poetic 
in  existence  were,  as  we  have  already  seen,  either  technical  and ' 
lii}!gledy-pij?gledy,  or  like  that  of  Vuuqucliii  (which  appeared 
juRt  as  Maltiorbc  wus  begiiiDiug  his  crusadv,  uud  of  which  it 
would  not  be  uninteresting  to  have  a  copy  annotated  by  him  as 
he  annotated  Deeportes),  almost  as  higgledy-piggledy,  and  much 
vaguer,  on  all  technical  points  except  some  of  the  crotchets  of 
the  Pl^iade.  Indeed,  the  best  justificalioo  for  Malherbe  is  ttie 
French  poetical  history  of  the  next  thirty  or  forty  years.  H* 
may  claim  some,  though  but  little,  of  the  merit  of  such  different 
poets  as  Corneille  and  Voiture;  the  defects,  where  tlicy  really 
existed,  of  Boileau's  victims  can  seldom  or  never  be  charged  ■ 
upon  hiui,  and  might  sometimes  have  been  avoided  by  listening 
to  his  precepts. 
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Thi9,  I  think,  is  fftirly  generoiis  as  well  M  just;  generosity 

may  now  make  her  bow   and   leave  justice   unfettered)  but 

tudt/teu   justice  herself  need  not  go  beyond  that  admirable 

w^^fcu    pronouncement  of  liegnier,  which  has  beea  alrendy 

Jitfjfitr.      referred  to.    The  great  satirist,  ihc  passionate  poet, 

could  hardly  have  needed  &  perttonal  grievance  to  spur  him  on 

to  the  composition  of  his  Ninth  Satire,  though  the  geuerosity  of 

his  character  might  have  induced  silence  had  not  Malherbe 

broken  their   friendship.     The    address  to  "Rapin'   le   favori 

d'Apollon  et  des  Muses'*^  begios  by  graceful  coniplim«ut«,  but 

ttirns  soon  and  sharply  on 

"  Cc»  r«evenn  doat  la  SItuc  intolenta 
C«n*uniiit  Im  plus  vieux,  arrogammutit  se  ranta 
D«  rcfonner  Ics  rer*." 

If  we  have  given  Malherbe  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
modem  critic  to  play  the  awfttl  AriNtarch  with  a  contemporary 
Hit  Klnth  ><i  Lhe  true  and  full  Ari^larchian  manner,  Begnier 
S^  must  deserve  that  of  being  the  first  poet  of  genius 
in  modern  time;!  to  undertake  a  real  ehemtuJU^  in  the  interosts 
of  the  true  criticism  against  the  false.  The  Satire  Is  not 
faoltless;  there  ia  some  divagaliou,  and  an  attempt  (giving 
some  countenance  to  the  deplorable  exceseea,  in  the  opposite 
directiou  of  inaulting  poverty,  which  Boileau  and  I*ope  permit 
themselves)  to  set  iht:!  pruSts  and  prosperity  of  Despottea 


'  VtA  to  be  cnnf  ouniloil  with  tli«  critic 
wA  wrntKT,  ttcnif  ll>pin,  who  wm  n«l 
bum  (ill  itftrr  K«i;;ni«r'«  ilwlli,  Ktii) 
wbcma  to  oftU  "  tivouritc.  &(..~  would 
indMd  have  boen  «  drcuitrul  thiiiK 
to  dm  itilt  tSM  with  the  UUWrkii 
Bai^Jh  Ae  "nmyna,  nho  wiu  a  gencn- 
iinti  l*l«r  tffkfn.  ThU  lUpIn  wu 
Niwliw,  put  AuUmr  u(  tlw  glurjutu 
SatJK  iintippit,  rtelor  In  iliu  Imrluquo 
eontMi  ai  tin  FIm  (we  8"utIia;'H 
DvJbH^,  ft  guod  renilitrr  in  Idtin.  and 
no  SI  on*  in  Praucli,  liinuitli  lis  hm 
<4  tiM  (ia  Fnuice  not  varjr  uumcrvu*) 
[lanlam  of  chMiml  metre*.  He  Hied 
ia  1(08.  not  Iocs  after  the  AWr  of  ihja 
•alff*. 


■  I  read  aiy  Begaier  in  two  editicow, 
both  toi7  dceiralile  m  ImoImi  tad  ol 
diSeivnt  tueriu  olherrlee.    The  one. 

lli«  of  Prrwpor  Poitevin  (Paris,  1860), 
it  ver7  c«atpKt ;  aad,  btaidea  olbcr 
iiutter,  liu  the  old  oammentary  ni 

Brnurettc,  wliicli  i«  eitretnely  iiil«r- 
miiifC    M    ex|ir«*aiii){    tlio   vitsa   of   a 

dix-ii'lu  of  Buiieau  ua  a  |viH  whiim,  to 
do  Iiitu  juilioc.  Uoilcau  could  not  but 
•iltiiir',  tliuujjb  lio  chanictcriatlcial^ 
Iiclittl«1  liim.  Tlio  olbtT.  tlut  of  B. 
Cciurlict  (Paris,  1S7G}.  ha*  ■  test  ad> 
jiubol  ill  tlie  acruiiuloiui  modern  man- 
ner, aiid  (uiiie  iiu|)ortaitt  tddiUotu  lo 
tti«  biosmphy. 
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against  the  comparative  oeedinees  of  Malberbe.  But  this 
iieedin«ss  vas  only  comparative ;  and  liegaier  has  the  good 
tftste  never  to  name  his  adversarjr,  and  to  let  the  nrrows  Sad 
their  mark  without  vulgar  personal  abuse.  The  spirit  of  the 
piece  is  delightful;  its  straight  liittinK  never  baulks  the  game; 
and  the  verse  is  often  of  the  very  first  quality.  Read — I  only 
wish  I  had  room  to  quote — the  parage,  which  only  Juvenal  and 
Dryden  have  equalled,  on  Malherbe's  contempt  alike  of  the 
Grocka  and  the  Pttfiade  (30-37);  that  on  his  elevation  of  the 
mere  vernacular,  aa  the  test  of  language,  which  follova;  tWi 
denunciation  of  his  arrogant  assumption  of  knowledge  as  being 
his  own  peculiar,  which  follows  that;  and  the  famous  diatribe 
of  forty  verses  long,  oud  with  every  other  verse  a  triumph, 
which  scofia  at  the  anxiety^ 

"  Pnjidrv  garde  qu'uu  qui  ne  beurt«  uue  diphton^e," 

which  labels  the  whole  proceediny — 

"  C'eat  proMr  do  Ik  rime  el  rimer  de  I*  prose  ; " 

compares  it  to  the  tricks  of  rouging  and  dressing  up  in 
women,  and  coatrasts  the  natural  beauties  of  poetry  with  all 
this  powder  aiid  pomatum. 

The  Crsl  hundred  lines  are  the  best  part  of  the  satire,  and 
the  remainder  ia,  to  a  certain  extent,  amplification  and  repeti- 
tion. Vet  it  is  good  art,  and  good  sense,  not  merely  in  the 
scattered  phrases — 

"  S«DB  jug«r  nous  jug^ons," 
and 

"  Votre  raiaoD  vom  trotnp?,  anasi  bipn  que  nw  yenx," 
OQd 

"O  dShile  ralsoii  I  oil  est  Ion  U.  bride," 

which  bit  at  once  the  Toible  and  the  forte  of  the  criticism  of 
the  century  ;  but  in  the  final  sting — 

"  iihU,  Rapiii,  Ik  leur  gout  m  led  vkux  «ont  profanes, — 
Si  Virgile,  I*  Tiuwe,  ¥t  RorsArd  soiit  des  line* — 
Sana  peidre  en  ns  discoun  les  t«inpa  qae  nous  perdons, 
AUoiia  comiue  euK  aiix  cliaiups  et  luniigecinti  d«8  chnrdons  1" 


malhbrbe  and  regnibb. 
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One  might  write  a  whole  essay  on  these  wonderiblly  prophetic 
and  (do  donbt  to  the  writer  half-unconsctously)  inany>sided  * 
liaes.  After  ttro  centuries  Europe  did  "go  to  the  fields" — and 
she  found  something  better  to  eat  there  than  thistles. 

For  the  mometit,  as  wc  h&vo  Rccn  before  in  other  cues,  the 
voice  crying  in  the  wilderncais  fuimd  only  a  wilderness  to  cry 
in.  Men  conhl  not  mistnko  the  vigour  itnd  verve  of  Regnier's 
verse,  but  they  either  disregarded  hia  doctriue  or  misunderstood 
it  Malherbe  was  their  music-maker  then ;  they  understood 
Aim,'  III  tlie  contrast  of  these  two  we  have  practically  a  con- 
trast which  subsists  to  the  present  day,  and  which  we  do  not 
Tht  «mtrtEM  find  by  auy  means  so  sharply  accentuated  in  ancient 
q/*(V  (wo  n   oriticism — that  of  the  critic  who  looks  ouly  at  the 

•Tii/vne.  gi^p.^atch,  and  of  the  critic  who  looks  beyond  it; 
of  the  critic  of  form  and  the  critic  of  spirit.  But  the  curious 
thing  is  that  for  the  last  three  ceuturies  the  antogonista  have 
behaved  exactly  like  Hamlet  and  Luertee,  or  even  like  that 
puzzling  pair  in  the  lower  circles  of  the  In/ertw.  They  take 
from  time  to  time  each  other's  parts,  each  other's  weapons, 
and  renew  the  contest  with  changed  persons,  or  at  least 
rapier&  At  first  eight  it  may  seem  as  if  Malherbe  and,  after 
him.  Uoileau  were  simply  insisting  on  form  and  expression; 
as  il  Kegnier,  and  those  who  at  longer  intervals  have  followed 
him.  were  those  who  say  that  "all  depends  upon  the  subject." 
But  a  more  accurate  ecquaiutauce  with  the  History  which  is 
to  follow  will  nhow  ua  that  this  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
Malherbe  had  ao  lilUe  opportunity  of  shaping,  or  took  such 
little  trouble  to  shape,  his  critical  ideas  that  it  is  i>crhap3  the 
safer  way  not  to  draw  up  auy  complete  creed  for  him,  as  M. 
BrUDot  and  Mr  Spingeni  have  done.  But  in  Etoilcau,  as  wo 
shall  sec,  there  is  a  distinct  attempt,  which  has  been  practioally 


'  For  miiUBOo,  th«  j/oki'tg  uf  Virfil. 
Tm*o,  uk)  KoiiMnL  Tliw  Pfi^- 
■i(hl  «t  tiUntur*  wm  wlut  the 
RtnaUMUKc,  ud  tli»  wholo  nco-cloMto 
period,  klmoai  iitisnabljr  UUed  to 
UUiB. 

*  Tliert  «M,  faaw«T«r.  &  monaat 
Btqd  B»tz»c  Mltsd  him  "  L«  tjrmn 
4w    Bi«i*    ct    de*    i^tlabM  ; "     •T9D 


Ch*|«Uiii  T««oi^ii*l  (koubeljr  enough) 
tJi«  fact  thftl  hia  mollnxln  »*r« 
rbotorkal  mthtr  tlwn  pooUuti  eTen 
lUlemut  iii-Mtimlly  aumniod  hitn  ti)i, 
once  for  kll,  in  thv  woiil*,  **  1)  u'*T»[t 
pu  bnucoup  dq  gillie:  l«  nMit*- 
tton  «t  I'lut  I'uul  fail  poMe."  But 
th«  toajoiitT-  and  the  hour  wrre  Kith 
him. 
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followed  by  all  of  hia  side  since,  to  present  expresson,  aubj< 
apirii,  and  ever>thiDg — Co  insist  not  tnerel;  that  the  work  sbaST' 
be  good,  but  that  it  sliall  be  good  according  to  sealed  puttenu, 
io  choice  of  subject  as  well  as  in  method,  in  method  as  well  M 
in  form,  in  form  as  well  as  in  language. 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  private  discussions 
which,  OS  we  know  from  liacan,  Malherbe  ased.  for  years  before 
,  ,  hittdeath,  to  hold  with  Kacan  himself  and  others,  and 
afteJaii-  ^''^  letters  which  he  also  exchnngod  with  jroungcr 
tmatkjBoiuni  men,  had  a  very  great  deal  to  do  wit))  the  wide  de- 
velopment of  criticism  in  the  second  third  of  the 
century.  Tlie  fact  of  this  development  is  cerlaiu ;  ii  is  vouched 
for  by  the  appearance  of  literary  subjects  in  the  A-na,  and  in 
Talleraant's  HistorietUs,  by  the  foundation  of  the  Academy,  by 
the  Cid  quarrel,  practically  by  almost  everything  we  know  of 
ihe  time  that  cODcerns  literature.  But  we  must  deal,  according 
to  our  wont,  with  the  matter  par  personnages.  Of  auch  per- 
sonages we  have,  iu  the  first  place,  Vuugelas,  Balzac,  Ogier.  and 
Chapelaiu,  to  whom  we  may  join  Manage.  Gui  Patin,  Tallemant 
himself,  and  the  far  greater  names  of  Saint  •  Evremond  and 
Corneille.  Then  we  can  take  Boileau — at  least  in  reputation 
one  of  the  culnunatiug  poiuta  or  personages  of  our  history — 
and  the  less  exclusively  critical  deliverances  of  La  liruyite,  of 
Fi^nelon,  and  of  Malebratiche;  can  give  some  account  of  the 
Quarrel  —  tenacious  of  life,  if  scarcely  vivacious  —  of  the 
Ancients  and  Moderns;  diverge  to  the  scliolastic  and  some-  ■ 
what  dismal  but  important  performauccta  of  La  M&snardijtre 
aud  others,  ol  Hi^deliu  aud  Lu  Bussu,  Hapin  and  lloulLour^,  and  _ 
end  by  some  account  of  the  miscellaneous  compilations  and  I 
obserx'atious  of  journalists  and  eavants.  The  matter  is  abundant 
in  all  conscience ;  It  is  at  least  sufficiently  varied,  and  the  real 
greatness  of  some  at  least  of  the  persons  concerned  should  save 
it  from  being  insipid. 

We  may  all   the  better  pass  directly  from  Malherbe  to 
Vaugelaa '  because  this  is  about  the  lost  place  in  this  Jlieton/ 


'  ThoM  who  vlih  for  Minelliing 
moiw  on  thU  nibjcct,  %rit1ioul  attuk- 
iiig  Vkugdliu  Tur  thoDiMilvM,  amy  \m 
■trangl^'  reoomiuended  U>  the  full  aad 


uoelienL  article  at  M.  Bnioot  in  P«Ut 
de  JiiHevilU  (yi.  e7i-60l)),  on*  oj  tli* 
ver7  be«t  p»]«i<  in  the  book. 
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pher«  we  can  give  special  attcation  to  nieretg  verbal  and  gr^m- 
matical  criticiam.  In  this  Mftlhu^  had  at  least 
thgjibBolate.  ^nd  almost  admirable.  cour>ge  of  h^ 
opiniotu.  On  the  one  hand  he  transfers  the  prmlcry  of  tlie 
QioeTOni>n«.(p.  sapra,  p.  12)  to  French,  and  will  not  allow  tsvcn 
an  analogue  8ucli  as  aeeroU  on  the  strength  of  mreroU.  On  the 
other  he  bars  all  the  delightful  I*l<!4ade  diminutives,  likea  not 
technical  terms,  is  so  horritled  at  an;*  indelicate  suggestion 
that  liis  countrymen  really  need  not  have  ridicnled  our  "  8ho[c]k- 
iog."  and  lias  a  whole  black  list  of  "  plebeian "  expressiona. 
EverytbJug  ia  to  be  "according  to  rule,"  and  the  rule  is  to 
be  drawn  with  aa  few  exceptions  aa  possible — and  with  as  few 
iDctusions. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  IJegnier  opened  the  full  broadside  of 
his  magnificent  poetical  rhetoric  against  this  system ;  and  it 
ia  ouly  a  pity  that  nobody  less  fantastic  than  Mile,  de  Gournny — 
Moiitaigae'H  /Ule  d'alliancc,  and  almost  the  first  as  almost  the 
oddest  of  blue-stockin(tfl — took  up  the  parable  more  practically 
against  iu  Uut  the  set  of  the  tide,  as  we  have  said,  was  with 
him.  La  Mollie  le  Vuycr,  a  little  later,  in  his  Conn^Mttwn$ 
mr  rElo^putwe  ^ran^aisc  t/c cc  temps"  imnsucla,"  though  he  is  on 
the  whole  on  the  side  of  liberty.  And  i-n/tn  Vavgtlas  viitt,  the 
Savoyard'  who  was  to  teach  France  Frendi.  Hia  famous 
ScMorqwes  did  not  appear  till  1647,  when  he  was  6tiy-lwo,  and 
only  thr»e  years  before  hia  death,  but  the  book  expresses  work 
mncfa  older.' 

Vangelag.  to  do  hrm  jostice.  has  not  the  "  piatolling  ways  "  of 
Malherb*.  Usage  ia  hia  aUmdard.  but,  as  in  the  old  jest,  the 
coin  is  ao  aooner  in  the  child's  pocket  than  he  is  told  not  to 
spend  it.  It  is  good  uaafie  ouly  that  you  must  follow ;  and  the 
goodness  of  course  is  pents  nos.  It  would  be  neither  interesting 
Dor  proper  here  to  discuss  Vaugclas'  merely  grammatical  pre- 
cepta,  but  ic  is  permissible  to  point  out  that  he,  Brst  of  all 
moderns — or  at  any  rate  more  than  any  early  modern — coa- 
tributed  to  bring  abont  the  disastrous  idea  that  grammar  uxiata 

■  Ra  i*  ofun  MleA  thlt,  but  not     Ontii*  AH  Potiigtu  of  P.  <te  [tcltolv 
quite  fkirty.  for  he  wu  lurit  in  Broue.       <IB10),      vompuv      »1*<>     RilckUMli*] 
'   For  atli«r  i^Tuiukrian-rbaUTioiBiu        ii&l  $up, 

«f  lOlO-lMO  w«  a.  Brunot  m  •tK>V6. 


hi 


3/ 
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iodependendy,  instead  of  beiDi;  a  generalisatiou,  partly  from  ibe 
usage  which  even  great  writers  cannot  violate,  partly  from  their 
owti.  But  it  is  worth  obeerviog  that,  accordiii;{  to  him,  yoa 
ntust  Dot  use  teclmical  words,  popular  words,  improper  worda 
(it  is  dreodfuj  to  aaj  "  breast,"  tor  do  we  not  talk  ot  a  '"  breast 
of  mutton  or  veal "  1),  poetical  wonU  in  proae,  archaism*, 
Deologtams,  which  last  he  hatea  more  than  anything  else.  And 
when  be  comes  ut  style,  I'uritT.  CIbwdbm.  Sobriety,  and  w 
forth  are  of  course  his  cardinal  virtues. 

Jean  Cues  de  BaLzac.  who,  in  Uio  rather  idle  nomenclatun 
of  traditional  literary  history,  has  usually  beeu  styled  "the 
Mjtlht>rhe  of  Frepch  pff'm."  is  on  the  whole  more 
important  in  the  history  of  French  style  than  in 
that  of  -French  criticism.  He  was  not,  as  we  have  seen  from 
the  phrase  quoted  above,  hy  any  means  an  iiidiacrimi 
admirer  o(  his  cfirrespondeut — in  fact,  though  not  exac 
Gascon,'  ho  was  enough  of  a  Sout}iuruer  to  fed  nettled  at  the 
Xortliorn  arrogance  which  undertook  dAjtuconntr  la  Fraiut. 
But  ho  was  bimsolf  an  nnlent  disciple  of  "papty."  and  the 
principal  objection  that  even  posterity  has  made  to  his  Soeratt 
Ckr&iai,  his  Ai-iatippe,  his  Printc.  and  most  of  hia  elaborate 
Letters,  all  of  which  were  fanatically  admired  by  contem- 
poraries, is  that  they  ar«  scarcely  more  than  pieces  of  epideictic. 
with  very  little  substAuce  in  them. 

These   same  tetters,  moreover,  contain    numerous    critical 

pa&sagesi    while  a   whole   division   of  his    W&rki^  ia  critical. 

_  ,  The  interest,  however,  of  llie  moat  lilemry  part  of 

Hi»  Letlen.    ,       ,  ,  „,        ,  -  .    .      - 

the  Ltllaa,  those  to  Uhapelam,  as  a  whole,  la  not 

BO  much  on  liafnic's  eidu  ua  ou  Chapuluin's;  and  the  subjects 

of  them  will,  at  any  rate  in  part,  be  best  treated  when  we 

come  to  discuss  that  (in  the  latter  pnrt  of  his  own  lifetime  and 

since)  much-enduriug  writer.     To  Bois-Kobert  Balzac  oontides 

(III.  7)  that  he  only  cares  Tor  verses  as  he  does  for  nieluns— 

boih  must  bo  in  absolute  perfection  if  they  are  to  please  him; 

also  that  the  philosopher's  atone  will  be  found  as  soon  aa  the 

sort  of  elo(|itenc'e  that  ke  values.    The  thoutuind  pages  of  the 


'  Hb  waa  born  in  Angoulduie. 

"  Pp.  fiW'689  of  the  Mcond  of  two 


bUuIj  foliM  (Pnria,  leSft),    Tt^  UOtrt 

uni  in  the  first 
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LetUn  are  sprinkled  with  finery  of  Uiis  sort ;  but  better  matter 
is  not  very  common.  The  somewhat  hollow  elegance  which 
the  Frencli  nllow  to  bo  the  chief  merit  of  Balzac  doea  aot  lend 
itsolf  well  to  real  criticism :  uor.  to  do  him  justice,  does  he  rauoh 
atEempt  this,  even  to  men  of  letters  like  Courart,  Heiusius' 
DesdUtes,  or  to  Cbapelaio  hiuiaelf.  Soiuetiuiea  be  dropa 
into  verbal  criticism,  as  in  VI.  67,  where  he  connents  to  call 
Mlla  de  Gouniay  hereelf  traduetriee  and  rkitovidenTUi,  Init  not 
po4UtK  OT  pliifoMphessc  The  letter  to  Scudi^ry  in  reference  to 
his  attacks  on  Tftt  Cid  is  very  sensiblt^  and  in  good  toatc;  but 
(as  Balzac  indeed  generally  is)  much  more  ethical  and  "Heutle- 
BOanly"than  aathetic  (Xll.  20).  Even  when  ho  writes  directly 
Comeillc  (XVI.  9)  about  Cinva  he  cannot  get  much  beyond 
□t  generalities  as  to  this  Itome  being  the  Rome-df  Titc 
So  that  it  is  not  surprising,  wlieu  we  come  to  the 
Chftpelaiu  Letters  themselves  (of  which,  besides  n  few  stray 
ones  earlier,  there  are  six  entire  JJooks,  XVII.-XXII.)  that 
although  most  of  them  touch  literature,  and  many  contain 
critical  remarks  or  judgments,*  there  is  little  of  much  interest. 
Only  now  and  then  do  we  come  acroes  such  a  refreshment  ds : 
"  Why.  sir,  what  prodigy  do  yon  tell  me  of?  la  it  possible 
that  aay  one  with  a  drop  of  coiumou-scuse  iu  him  cau  prefer 
the  Spanish  poets  to  the  Italians?  and  take  the  visions  oi 
a  certain  Lopede  Vega  for  reasonable  w)mpo«itiofia  V  (XX.  127). 
His  remarks  on  Ronsard  and  Alalheibe,  "  the  Martyr  uiid  the 
TyniDt"  <XXn.  20),  arc  fair,  and  witli  room  one  might  extend 
the  anthology,  M\>i  on  ihu  wholo,  though  Balzac  was  a  very 
bindHiDe  letter-writer,  and  could,  and  did,  give  all  the  Frank 
CbQTchilU  of  Europe  lessons  in  that  art.  he  wag  not  very  much 
of  a  critic 

His  set  Critical  Dissertations  quite  confirm    this  verdict 

Ilk  Orithal  He~opcii8  them  with  a  great  deal  about  Discipline, 

Dimria-     JusUtue,  Biena^iux,  the'  Mean,  and  the  like.     Hei 

'*'*"*  tells  us  (vol  ii.  p.  537)  that  any  one  who  likes  Arioeto' 

ould  prefer  a  Siren  to  a  beautiful  woiusti — the  answer  to  which 

*  Bdnk:    hiuu«lf    mther   tninoinglj'      mttudejugsiiMnt ;  miujcdte  qiMlqu*. 
kUa  ttiU  wonl.     "  Je  ne  douiie"       fola  luoa  Ali>." 
Myt  to  ClMpeluu  (XX   22}  "Ja- 
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challenge  meiy  be  justly  8u«pcudcd  by  the  true  ctilic  till  be  has 
a  Siren  produced  before  tiim.  There  iiiight  be  much  to  be  said 
for  her.  He  bfts  some  not  unpleasant  retnarks  on  tlie  obligatory 
aubject  of  the  great  sonnet-duel  bctweeo  Yoiture'a  "  Unnie " 
and  Benserade'e  *' Job  " :  but  he  has  not,  so  far  as  I  remember, 
discovered  the  critical  truth  that  their  beauty-  lies  in  theaingular 
charm  of  tbe/r</  line  of  the  one  and  the  last  of  the  other.  He 
is  in  one  {ilacc  (ii.  S97)  almost  savage  with  Montaigne,  of  whom 
he  says  lliat,  ihoujfh  he  be  adopted  father  to  Mile,  de  Goumay, 
esteemed  by  Father  Paul,  and  "  allipi^  par  U  Chaiuelier  Bae€i>n  " 
(«te),  he  can  see  nothing  in  his  Essays  but  equivoqaes  uid 
mistakes  of  judgment.  This,  however,  is  said  chiefly  in  refer* 
euce  to  Xfontnignc's  Laliiitty  and  knowledge  of  Latin  :  and  else* 
where  (pp.  657-6(12)  there  is  a  set  judgment  much  more  favour- 
able,  though  still  smacking  of  the  double  prejudice  against  a 
prophet  of  his  own  country  and  a  man  of  the  last  generation. 
But  his  Dissertation  on  or  against  the  Burlesque  i^  style,  when 
one  remembers  the  e-Ycesses  in  which,  from  ScaTron  down  to 
Dasaoucy.  men  were  about  to  iudulge.  is  not  eontomplible :  and 
tbere  are  amusiug  things  in  his  Barbon,  a  sort  of  elaborate 
Thcophrnstiao  portrait  of  a  youtig  pedant,  from  which  Scrib- 
lerus  may  have  borrowed. 

Vatigclas,  as  we  liave  seen,  did  not  finally  elaborate  his  work 

till    some    twenty  years    after    Malherbe's    death, 

th*  Prt/aet  ^^^  Balzac,  though  a  correaponden  t  of  the  Norman 

loTyret     poet,  outlived   him   by  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 

*"*"''        century.    But  in  the  very  year  (1628)  of  that  death 

appeared  a  document  on  the  other  side,  and  taking  that  side 

dittio  or  burloequo  [mi^uBge.  Kor 
did  t)>e  Ruuuiiia :  fur  LudlJuit  HrrUtnt- 
lur  (nrMToiij  mi  iiiucli  lu  to  wamuit 
IhV  colli'lugiull    tl  thuae  who  k&DW  tbo 

fmewonU  wpII).  snd  u  fi>r  Patranlut 
Kill]  AgiuUiur,  <1eomt  people  never  men- 
lion  llifvi,  Seoondlf,  the  aiicient  critic* 
pre  no  prooopt*  lor  it.  Tliirdlj .  then 
a  no  rsMou  for  using  it.  Fourthly, 
Ihme  kre  itmaj  rouom  (or  nor  u*Jng  lb 
So  that  ii  lelllatl.  Due  may  like 
VkvuMUr. 


'  With    Uiia    it    U    iiitcmtang    to 
OMDpara  tho    diwiuiiltion  written    tu 

IMlW.  Utd  ■pimrriil.l]'  *t  liin  ruquHwt, 
Dt  JmUciv  JHeti<me  (<i|]ruuig  hi> 
OftNt,  M,  Aunt.,  I70B)  hs  l->iuii,'au 
Twraaamr,  a  Jmuit  Piu(«wKir,  wliv  »lw> 
vroM  not  n  bod  bouk  on  Spiyrami  Mid 
•ome  other  lit»mry  wgrli,  b«w3«a  nn- 
TDXtaa  and  Ihoalogioal  trnntia(«.  Vavtw- 
Mur  1*  at  once  rornahinglf  luginl  hihI 
audaciuuB.  The  Oreok*  (he  ii  bold 
•nougli  «vca  itt  face  the  retort  At 
"  ArialophaDo*  "  l|  did  not  uie  tudiera 
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in  flanl;  at  the  point  where  it  was,  with  the  majority,  to  be  moat 
victoriouii.  This  was  the  Pt^aet  of  Fraugois  Ogier  to  th« 
Becood  edition  of  tha  Tyr  et  Stdon  of  Daniel  d'Aacli^res,  or 
rather  (for  this  is  a  mere  anagram)  Jean  de  Scli(<l»iidre.'  The 
pUy  is  almost  tlie  only  worthy  represeDtatlve,  in  French,  of  that 
English-Spanish  drama  wliich  set  the  Unities  at  dcfianco  ;  *  the 
Preface,  wntten  twenty  years  after  the  first  appeBrance  of 
the  play,  but  seven  before  the  author's  death,  is  a  brief  but 
extraordinarily  remarlcaUe  vindication,  in  principle,  of  SclW- 
tandre's  practice.  Until  M.  AsBelineaa,  in  14S4,  published  an 
article  on  Die  aiibject,  and  tlie  Bibliothiiqiie  Elsiviritnne,  two 
yearn  later,  included  both  play&ud  preface  in  the  eighth  volume 
of  the  invaluable  ^ii^n  Thf^tre  /VonfatD,  both  were  practically 
unknown.  Even  then  notice  of  them  was  for  a  long  time  con- 
fined to  literary  historiana;  and  of  kie  an  attempt  ha^  been 
made  to  put  the  Preface  aside  as  the  mere  freak  of  a  stadeat, 
in  opposition  to  the  taste  of  the  time  and  the  necessities  of  the 
atagc.  That  tho  general  conrse  of  literature  iu  France  followed 
for  a  time  the  line  which  Ogier  argued  agaioBt,  and  Co  which 
Sch^Iaudre  ran  counter,  is  perfectly  true.  Uut  Ihia  is  quite 
iuditferent  (except  aa  a  matter  to  be  regiEtered)  to  history, 
which  knows  perfectly  well  that  Athanasiue  and  his  world  are 
always  changing  places  and  principles.  Moreover,  it  ia  quite 
a  mistake  to  tbiuk  that  Ogier  writes  merely  from  the  study, 
and  with  no  oon-tideration  of  the  stage.  Like  Ciuthio,  like 
Patrizzi.  like  Castelvetro  himself,  he  ia  do  mere  study-theorist. 
On  the  contrary  he  carries  the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp  with 
a  refreshing  audacity  and  no  smaU  force.  It  is  the  c/oanco/' 
larrangement,  he  saya,  which  offcnst  It  Jviluieux  aptetateur,  witK 
fts  improbable  and  unnatural  coincidences  find  tallyings.  How,^ 
be  asks,  in  a  passage  interesting  to  compare  with  Sidney's  sat- 
irical deecriptioD  of  the  opposite  style,  do  the  identifying  rings, 
the  shepherd  -  foeterera,  the  good  old  nurses,  always  turn  up 
eomtiu  par  art  de  vutgie  exactly  at  the  righc  moment  >     How 


*  BoiiM  auUioritlw  give  (Ai«  m  iho 
■sagmn,  the  u4bar  u  the  uuu*.  But 
U  dM*  not  in  U»  lout  mutter. 

*  tb»  PIsImI  iTBKwliaa  (v,  nipra,  p. 


I27|  luul  been  S«neaui.  but  iiotf|uiia 
"  rcgulv  "  :  ud  though  B«nly  l)n>k« 
loom  ttota  TItue  uiil  Plwe,  it  «m  mI 
•twiij*  »«ry  lioleotly. 
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is  it  thst  Creon,  and  the  old  attendant  of  Lftius,  and  the  Corin- 
thian  who  picked  (Edipus  up.  all  rendezvous  at  Athens  in  the 
nick  of  lime  ?  Is  veriBimititude  ubsen-ed  even  in  the  Agamtm- 
twi  t  Is  there  anything  dramatic  al  all — anything  nKira  than 
sheer  nairatioii — in  the  J'trsw?  Can  the  extreme  defenders  of 
the  Umtjr  of  Time  work  out  the  AtUigonc  on  their  lines?  or 
the  JleatiiontinK/roumettoii  t  Then  he  proceeds  to  accoiint  (not 
at  all  badly)  for  the  practice  of  the  ancieots,  and  then  to  revert 
to  the  only  sound  urgument — that  of  Cinthio  and  Pigna  in  tJie 
matter  of  tlie  Romaitzi,  of  11  T.asca  in  reference  to  Italian 
cotuedy — chat  Atlit-ns  and  Itouie,  and  the  lives  and  customs  of 
both,  are  net  modem  countries  and  their  llvee  and  customs, 
that  the  practice  of  the  one  can  give  no  final  and  prohibitive 
rule  to  the  practice  of  the  other.' 

We  are  not  Id  the  leaat  concerned  to  argue  for  thi^  Pie(ace> 
It  is  enoQgh  to  point  out  ite  hold  and  independent  spirit,  and 
to  lay  apeciat  streHS  on  ihn  fact  that  Ogier  fully  admits  that  he 
is  defending,  il  not  a  heresy,  an  orthodoxy  which  is  not  popular, 
oflfent  to  explain  "  pourquoi  nous  nous  sommes  jetez  &  quartier 
du  chemin  ordinaire."  speaks  of  the  Unity  of  Time  as  "  cette 
r^gle  que  nog  critiques  voulent  nous  faire  garder  si  religieuse- 
nient  h  cette  heure,"  indirectly  condemns  the  Unity  of  Place  in 
his  arguments,  and  vindicates  the  full  tragi-coniic  blending  of 
Actions.  Now,  this  was  in  1CS8,  eight  years  before  the  Cid  and 
the  Statiinaits  tie  VAcmUmie,  even  a  year  before  Mairet's  So- 
fkoniabt  earned  the  reputation  of  bdug  the  first  French  piece 
tliat  was  absolutely  "correct"  This  is  of  itself  enough  to  show 
how  enroneoua  is  the  idea,  once  common  and  still  rej^atcd.  that 
the  discussioa  over  the  Cid.  with  Scudi^ry  for  mover,  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  eurprtse,  and  that  Chapelain.if  he  most  certainly 
did  not  invent  the  Unities,  introduced  them  into  France. 

Although  M.  Bourgoin,  and  one  or  two  others,  have  done  sooae- 
thing  of  late  years  to  relieve  Chapelain  himself  of  Uie  weight — not 
so  much  of  obloquy  as  of  contemptuoue  ignoring — which  rested 


'  (Jgier.  like  hi>  Itulian  pmlc^euor*, 

U  Bnu   on    iha   p]<HUiirc>Klvii)|;  ijuulil}' 

ffldrMatlic  Ml.     Hi*  muincr  i*  woU 
lUuatnttd  by  hit  nnurk  LIuit  tlie  cuu- 


ktADt   irriTiiI   of   mHung«n    ia    moro 
MiittUr:  lo  a  pxtA   inn  than  to  n  good 

Ene«ily.      One  woiiden   nlieUiGT    he 
kunw  the  SptnJknb  (r.  ii^,  cli.  2). 


I 

I 
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on  faim  for  nearly  two  centiiries,  even  they  have  for  tlic  most 
—     .  ,   .  part  Iain  ander  thai  carious  fear  of  Boileau  which 
^Snpt-  '  we  shall  have  to  notice  so  often.     Sainte-Beuve  (who 
"^••*^    kuuw  his  French  scvcnluunth  century  as  no  other 
mnn  uvur  liftn  IcDown,  or  probably  ever  will  know  it, 
and  who  had  in  his  own  possession  the  MS.  Letters  which  do 
Chapetain  not  a  little  credit)  takes  a  kind  of  apologetic  tone  on 
the  subject,  and  seems  never  to  have  made  up  bis  mind  to  treat 
Chapelain  as  a  whole.     It  ia,  indeed,  only  on  the  prose  side  that 
he  can  be  approached  without  fear  of  disaster.    There  are  good 
things  even  in  the  PucelU.  but  they  are  ill  to  witu    You  may 
read  Lc  Moyue,  Dcatuareis,  ^iu^An)au^  not  without  satisf&c- 
tioD  of  the  true  pooiic  sort,  especially  in  Uie  fiist  case.     I  think 
I  once  got  through  some  part  of  Scuddry's  Alaric.     But  the 
PuctlU  has  a  double  touch-me-not-ishness — of  niamrir.  and  of 
what  Boileau  (lor  once  justly)  calls  "  hardness  " ;  there  is  acme- 
thing  really  impregnable  about  her.    And  the  minor  pieces — 
fine  aa  ia  the  lUchelieii  Ode  in  parts — hardly  save  their  cap- 
tainess. 

Cbt[|el$in  aa  a  critic  is  quite  another  person.    He  still  writes 

somewhat  heavily:  and  (among  his  other  faithfuhieases  to  the 

TKeuuenat  P'^'^de')  goes    in    the    t«eth    o(    Malherbe   and 

Q^Ab  Vuugelas  by  his  uae  of  clas$icieed  words.    But  he 

"*"*■**■      almost  deserves  the  name  of    the    first  properly 

equipped  critic  of  France  in  point  of  knowledge :  and  (shocking 

AB  the  statement  may  appear)  I  am  not  sure  that  he  was  not 

tbe  laat,  till  almost  within  tlie  memory  of  an  aged  man.     Not 

only  did  he  know  Italian  literature  thoroughly — that  was  not  in 

his  time  uncommon  for  Frenclimen — and  Spanish — that  also 

was  not  far  to  seek — bm  he  waa  accurately  drilled  in  the  theory 

and  practice  of  Italian  criticism.    He  is  constantly  referriui*  to 

it  in  bis  correspondence  with  Balzac;  he  (that  is  to  say,  the 

transparently  identical   author   of    the    main  part  at  least  of 

the  Censure  of  the  Ctdj  not  meiely  rests  his  objections  on  these 


'  Hat  motklr  wm  Jni|il}'  deiolvd  tfl 
tliii  Khod,  and  b»d  in  her  j^outh 
kcown  RnnunI  paraoD&Ily.  Th«  sib* 
iof  part  of    Uh   aaeoikiU   kbout  thfl 
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kuthor  of   t>i«  PumIU  Ulog  *b»d  « 
poet"  WM  i)en«r  rnj  tvuuij,  wid  bi 
now  mora  th»n  »»f7  iiUJd.    Ths  h»- 
toriotJ  part  mnuaa  uiil  flouriibn. 
K 


critica,  but  refers  to  the  oontrovexBiea  over  the  Oentsalemmt  vaA 
the  Pastor  Fido,  as  he  does  elsewhere  to  tliat  between  Costel- 
v«Cto  and  Caro.  Above  all,  he,  almost  atono  of  his  time,  knew 
old  i'rench  literature.  It  has  not  been  notdoed,  I  think,  either 
hy  M.  FeiLl«l,  who  published,  or  by  M.  Bourgoin.  who  discassee, 
his  most  intereBting  and  remarkable  dialogue,  Siir  la  Leetttr* 
tU$  Vitux  Scmana,  that  bia  devotion  to  Lanetlot  iras  almost 
certainly  one  of  hi-s  debts  Co  Ronsard.  For  tlic  Prince  of  Poets, 
S9  we  iavi,  expressly  eujoinod  the  reading  o(  Laatdoi  and  the 
other  romances  in  order  to  onrich  the  vocabulary. 
/  The  blot  on  Chapelain's  critical  record  in  tlie  general  estima- 
tion 13,  of  coume,  his'  Censure  of  the  Gid  above  referred  to. 
Even  those  who  admit  that  critical  like  other 
froo.  and   that  a  critic  is  not  to  be 


IS 


naoUdo     thought 

rAoaddtau  sentenced  to  Malebolge  because  ho  is  anfortunate 
enough  not  to  Uke  the  great  work  of  a  great  naan, 
must  acknowledge  a  certain  striking  poetical  justice  in  the 
spectacle  of  the  oensor  of  the  Cid,  for  want  of  correctness,  being 
pitileaaly  flogged  thirty  years  later  by  a  corrticter  than  he. 
Not,  nowadays,  do  wc  admit  much  excuse  in  the  undoubted 
fact  that  tliix  ceuMure  was  practically  forced  on  the  Academy, 
and  o»  Chnpelain,  by  the  sordid  Jealousy  of  Richelieu. 

Bat  even  in  this  censure  it  is  possible,  even  for  one  who 
frankly  puts  Coraeille  at  tlie  head  of  all  French  Tragedy,  to 
acknowledge  some  critict\l  merits.  The  first  (uot  perhaps  q^uite 
the  least)  of  these  is  that  it  is  strictly  civil;  the  s^ond  is  that, 
meticulous,  purblind,  peddling,  prudish — a  score  of  similar 
epithets  if  you  please — as  it  is,  it  does  adopt  an  intelligible 
code  of  critical  judgment^  aud  does  apply  that  code  with  legal 
propriety.  Moreover,  aa  wo  have  seen,  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to 
represent  this  code  as  being  invented  for  the  occasion—^uddeuly 


I 

I 

I 


'  It  i*  tmiiuUr  tbi  JU*d»m5's  aaA 
Dot  liU.  llut  UiBTS  b  BO  raal  duubt 
tlut  newly  all  of  it  f  xpTt«M  hia  wnci- 
uMiita,  And  tlikt  much  «f  It !«  *etiu3ljr 
hia  in  Wnjfiugv.  I'ho  whole  hiatoiy  of 
tho  Cid  dispute  i>  uiiuutr  luiil  cotn- 
{tUuhit),  Uid  ta\j  bn  Iniind  in  taxay 
bookai    Tb*  |>n«uii*  diiaRy  iMfiuniibb 


for  it,  baaidc*  Riobolimi  and  Chafclfiiii, 
were  OeorgM  d«  Seuddry,  u)  •c«M>lrio 
Ikilura  of  a  scuiui,  Hkiret,  ■  pliy* 
Wright  of  tAletit,  uid  Clkv«r«l,  on*  of 
DODc  lu  kU  cm**,  It  b  to  b*  IMred, 
tho  eztrtorditikT?  (uoceM  of  the  pt«o 
n-oa  the  excittDg  canM. 
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foisted  upon  France  to  gratify  the  envy  of  Scud^ry  and  Mairel, 
or  the  leaa  excusable  m«liguity  o(  Richelieu.  The  code  had  been 
growing  for  more  than  a  century  ;  it  had  been  gaining  wider 
and  wider  acquiescence  every  day ;  the  proteets  agftinac  it, 
however  jLjallantly  made,  had  fallen  practically  unheard.  Eiglit 
years  bcforu  wc  lia\c  Ogivr  explicitly  admitting  it  as  the  code 
of  net  eritiqru$ — as  tho  accepted  opiiiiou.  We  tnay  be  fully 
entitled — some  of  us  intend,  for  us  and  for  our  house,  to  do  so, 
whether  entitled  or  not — to  hold  the  Unities  things  vainly 
invented  in  two  caaes,  and  mischievous,  if  e-tdusivety  aud 
aniversally  enforced,  in  the  third. '^  We  may  think  the  objec- 
tions to  Corneille'e  diction  hypercritical,  and  the  objection  bo 
Chim&De's  conduct  utterly  absurd.'  But  Chapelain,  and  those 
alraut  CbapetaiD,  were  also  quite  entitled  to  think  diflereotly, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  their  opinion  teif^ed,  though 
they  might  not  have  put  it  so  forcibly  eave  to  curry  favour  with 
bbe  Cardinal.  After  all.  Corneille  hardly  disputed  their  verdict 
exoepC  ia  detail  i  and,  whether  luckily  or  unluckily,  tried  to  do 
as  tbey  told  him  afterwards. 

Chapelain's  other  critical  exerciaea  are  numerous :  tliey  are 
quite  interesting,  and  there  ought  to  be  some  accessible  collec- 
tion of  them,  for  at  present  they  have  to  be  hunted 
up  in  half-a-doscn  different  books  or  collections, 
flome  of  them  very  hard  to  get  at.  It  is  probable,  though  dis- 
pated,  that  he  wrote  the  Introduction  to  a  translation  of  Otaman 
^Al/araehf,  which  may  have  been  done  in  his  twentieth  year, 
and  in  which  the  author  (according  to  the  PMiade  view)  by  no 
mennB  magnifies  hia  office  as  translator.  He  certainly  wrote, 
eome  years  later,  tlie  prefatory  ponegyric  to  Muriui's  Admte, 


Pf^/aetM. 


'  Of  Qount  then  u  much  to  bo  uid 
tar  ihMii,  riglitlT  undsntood,  from  iha 
iwint  i>t  TuiK  of  men  theiUrii^  v- 
nageaatat:  «hilo  mediocre  writers  «r« 
man  ufely  to  be  trutted  with  thua 
willMirt  Umhh.  But  we  an  fj^Akiug 
of  liUrttmx,  Dot  the  thcntre :  ud  in 
UtMkCara  tbe  wtak  brotli'er  Ih  railmr  » 
■riauMe  to  be  exl[rp*t«d,  tbui  >  per- 
taa  lo  be  jiroTtiUd  toi,  or  concoilod  lo. 

*  H.  Juki  L(tfialir«'*  «i11c1q  aa  tlia 


nibJMt  in  Petit  ds  Jullorillc  (iv.  S73 
(7. )  movt  ui|[«nuoiiUf  olUa  the  virtnooa 
KUthariljr  of  )t.  Dunua  JBt  in  auppM-t 
if  OupcUin,  kod  ia  nnc  (nr  from  opui- 
in^  in  the  une  mom.  It  U  ilirijn 
difficult  tar  %  VmuHiaav  to  fmrdon 
KB  honMt  love.  If  ClULainc  hod  been 
mmrrled  tatA  RodAgof  h«T  f;i>lliinl,  it 
(TouM  have  been  quite  diffemat.  She 
might  tiBTc  overlDL>kcd  tlic  blood  of 
20,000  hlfafn. 
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where  he  practises,  in  a  fashion  familiar  to  students  of  Italian 
criticism,  an  elaborate  scholastic  division  of  Iliads  and  qualities, 
with  definitions  iind  conueeiions  of  them.  We  need  not  trouble 
ourselves  with  his  Academic  discourse.  Af^inst  Love  and  for 
Glory,  wliich  is  full  of  pr^cieasc  persouificalion,  bMt  pass  to  hia 
g     I  most  interest  in  J,'  works,  ilie  Dtalogut  on  llu  Romanca 

Tlonx  and  the  critical  Lfttera.  In  the  first*  he  mftiutaiDSj 
RoenMia.  jj^g  ^^^^  ^j  ^^^^  Arthurian  romances  against  M^oago 
aod  SiuTMin,  not  with  a  thorougb-goiug  chunpioDship  (that; 
would  be  wholly  aunchronislic),  but  with  singular  sense,  know- 
ledge, and  even,  as  far  as  it  goes,  appreciation.  He  does  not 
affect  to  admire  the  composition  or  the  style  in  Lancelot.  But 
he  knows  something  ot  the  origin  (it  is  extraordinary  that  bo 
allows  it  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  English).  Ho  will  not  allow 
that,  barring  style  and  expression,  there  is  any  necessary  gulf 
between  Laiuxlut  and  Uomer  (wherein  he  is  a  hundred  years 
ahead  in  sense  of  Blair,  who  waa  a  hundred  years  ahead  of  him 
in  time),  delights  (taught  to  do  so,  as  we  said,  by  Itonsard)  in 
the  vocabulary,  and  feels  and  rejoices  in  the  point  of  honour 
("la  crniute  perpetuclle  qu'ile  out  de  rieu  faire  et  de  rien  dire 
dont  I<!ur  reputation  puiss«  soufllVir  la  inoindre  tache"),*  their 
jealousy  of  their  woid,  their  devotion  (so  different  from  "  our 
ffolanterie  ")  to  their  ladies.  Quia  •mvitum  amavit !  Moreover, 
the  document  \&  connected  in  »  rathiT  fascinating  manner  with 
another,'  in  which  the  same  interlocutors,  with  others,  appear, 
which  refers  to  it,  and  in  which  not  only  does  Sarrasin  confess 
that  be  had  been  brought  by  Chapelain  to  a  state  of  mind 
different  from  that  whiuh  is  to  be  seen  in  liia  Piscoars  noticed 
below,  but  Chapelaiu  himself  reinforces  bis  argument  with  a 
long  citation  from,  and  discussion  of,  an  episode  in  Ptrc^ortst — 
that  huge  and  interesting  romance  which  is  almost  inaccessible 
to  modern  readers,  in  consequence  of  the  depraved  pcisistence 


'  Pt  la  Uavrt   <tti    FieHJi   Bcmiont, 

»d.  FciIIcl,  1'mts,  1870.  Unrortun- 
»M!y  iTinwt!  in  'cty  small  numbcn, 
but  itlll  olit«J[inbIa  (or  Iom  lluui  Iwlf 
IVb  wei);)ib  tu  eilrer. 

*  It  in  rcklly  rofrealiiog  lo  find  Mr 
Burit*  wiyiiig  ditto  c«  M.   CIu)]<«1m!i] 


uiiiieliO]rean&(tcrwAnii,in*Mnta)oe 
M  well  IciibWD  to  all  the  world  lu  that 
In  tbo  text  U  uiikDom  to  kll  but  ■ 
f«w. 

*  SU  faul  fu'un  Jeunc  /lornme  wit 
jlnioiirnjr.  Sunbiin,  (A*ut>ru,  td.  eU. 
ii\f.,  ISflMB. 


IMUt*,  Jet. 


of  modern  scholars  and  Societies  id  repriDting  the  same  text 
io  idle  emulation  of  each  other,  instead  of  giving  what  arc 
pnicciciiUy  antalota. 

21ie^  Letters  (published,  with  some  omissions,  by  M.  Tamizey 
de  1a  Roquo  in  1S60,  and  supplemented  fourteen  years  tat«r  by 
some  more  in  the  Transactions  of  a  learned  Society ') 
are  crammed  with  references  to  books,  and  contain 
not  a  little  real  criticism.  And  lastly,  the  famous  list*  of 
characterisations  of  French  men  of  letters  which  Chapelain 
drew  up  for  Colbert's  use  in  allotting  pensions,  though  it  has 
been  laughed  at  in  parts,  is  for  its  date  (some  of  its  subjects, 
iacludtnf{  Moli^rt!,  had  not  yet  done  anything  like  their  best 
-work)  as  sound,  aa  sensible,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  benevolent 
a  hatid'list  of  the  kind  as  you  shall  discover  in  the  records  of 
the  centuiies. 

On  the  whole  we  may  say  that  Chapelain  only  wanted  the  pro- 
verbial "  That ) "  to  make  a  good  and  perhaps  a  really  great  critic. 
Jfot  all,  though  a  good  deal,  of  the  deficiency  must  be  put  down 
to  the  transition  eharaeter  of  time,  taste,  literary  diction,  and 
everything,  in  midst  of  which  be  found  himself.  The  point  of 
critical  genius,  the  ability  to  grasp  and  focus  and  methodise, 
must  have  been  wanting  too.  But  he  had  knowkdge,  both  of 
literature  and  of  criticism ;  he  had  obviously  catholic,  if  not 
uaerritig,  sympathies ;  he  bad  acutenuss  and  penetration,  if  not 
quite  combination  and  the  architecionic;  and  he  was  entirely 
free  from  that  ill-nature  which,  while  it  may  seem  to  aasist  the 
critic,  reaJly  dlHahles  him.  Critiyut  ma»^u/,  perhaps,  on  the 
whole;  but  still  on  hia  da,y  a  critic  and  no  mean  one. 

"  II  faut  observer  rUnit«5  d'action,  de  Uen  et  de  jour.  I'ersonnc 
n'en  doute."  But.  out  of  France  at  least,  and  perhaps  in  it,  it 
is  possible  that  few  people  may  know,  or  even 
doubt,  whence  this  saying  comes.  It  would  be  an 
insult  to  a  Frenchman  of  letters  to  tell  him  that  it  comes  from 
Pieire  Comeille ;  long,  it  is  true,  after  the  debate  over  the  Cul, 
but  nearly  &  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  close  of  his  glorious. 


CantdlU. 


■  M<>umntdeta  BmiiM de PJIittoin, 
vol.  xii.,  Pkru,ISU. 

'ThU.   with   oUier   thlii^   will   be 


found  in  ClwpeUn'B  UiUr\ge»  dt  Lit- 
ttraturt  (Purii,  1728). 
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U  not  too  liappy,  life.  It  may  be  gathered — rather  from  a  loi^ 
and  largo  induction  tlino  from  any  single  utleraDtt  of  a  parson 
of  importance — that  the  French  do  not  think  very  much  of 
Comeille  as  a  critic  ;  it  may  be  farther  gathered  from  this  that 
a  maa  should  never  eubmit  his  genius.  Tu  conlra  atuUrttior  ito 
is  the  counsel  of  wisdom.  He  has  written  much  llie  best  things 
that  have  been  written  in  favour  of  the  "  correct"  theory  ;  but 
it«  pttrti»uu«  («nd  email  blame  lo  them)  suspect  liim.  They  see 
the  vyv8  of  Chiiut-ue  behind  the  mask,  and  they  diatrust  theui — 
wisely  also  after  their  kind. 

Put  vre  must  not  rhapsodise  here  on  the  adminble  poetry  of 
this  great  poet,  and  the  way  in  wliich  the  crilucB  not  marely,  as 
somebody  said  in  hia  own  day,  oid  tori  ta  veine,  but  made  Mm 
iu  a  way  false  Co  it.  We  have  only  to  do  with  his  actual 
criticism;  and  whatever  view  we  take  of  the  general  question, 
it  must  be  here  pronounced  great  criticism  of  its  kind.  The 
three  J>iacoui'e,  and  the  series  of  Exattujis  which  appeared  first 
in  1660,  present  an  almoBt  unique,  au  u.xtrt3mely  touching,  and' 
(to  men  of  English  birth)  a  rather  incomprehensible  instance 
of  a  man  of  supremo  genius  crouching  and  curbing  himaolf  (Oi 
ob«y  the  tendency  of  the  time  and  the  dictates  of  "  tlie  wits."*  1 
We  arc  not  knendcd  of  this  dough.  We  cannot  even  coQceive 
Shakespeare  taking  a  copy  of  Sidney  or  going  to  Ben,  and  after- 
wards constructing  dramas  as  regularly  as  he  could,  or  apologis- 
ing ior  their  irregularity;  MUlou  adjusting  Paradm  Lost  to 
Dryden's  views  of  rhyme;  nay.  even  Dryden  himself  (who  is 
in  some  ways,  as  we  shall  see.  very  close  lo  Comeille)  "  looking 
first  at  the  stop'W&tch  "  in  any  way.  But  "  things  arc  as  they 
ere,"  and  (a  great  saying  from  whieh  sometimes  tlie  wrong 
inference  has  been  drawn)  "  their  consequences  will  be  what 
they  will  be." 

Till;  tliree  Discourse!!,  "De  I'Utilitfi  «t  des  parties  da  Fo^me 
Dramatique."  "  De  la  Trag^ic,"  and  "  Des  Troia  Xfailin."  and  the 
i;toM«lMof  thediiferent  plays,  are  the  result  of  this  submission.' 


I 

I 


*  Tnaayaoii  iMid  alii>o«i  greater  IimiI 

to  hi*  uritio  io  diitail :  Wt  lie  liet-er 

nxlv  <uif  toraiai  <ir  gaiiaral  cu>ice**iiin. 

'  They  will  ha  (ouiiil  iu  all  gooil  edi- 

tiou*.     I  klwKjt  UM  (lie  bout,  thtb  of 


U.  Mart,)-- La VM UK.  wlinv  llie  MwotMV 
appeu*  cuiiveuitntlf,  if  cliranolofiMlly 
out  uf  plau«,  la  Vol,  I.,  mkI  Uie  Btm- 
nimi.   «ftch    lit    lh«    licad   of   iU  OWD 


OORNRILLE. 
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Let  as  a»y  at  once  thnt  it  is  in  no  .tense  the  mere  submission 
y%e  iTirn  of  8  niati  who  rccftDts,  either  with  tongii«  in  check 
pt>M}unM.  or  simply  under  fear  of  rack  and  gallows  and  fire. 
Coroeille  (and  Uiia  is  tlie  interesting  point  of  the  French 
C«mperameDl  as  contrasted  with  the  English)  is  really  aBected 
by  authority,  and  by  the  Zeitgeist.  He  has  been  honestly  con- 
verted ;  indeed  be  asserts  (and  we  may  believe  him  to  a  great 
exteat)  that  he  never  needed  conversion  —  it  was  only 
his  green  unknowing  age  ihac  uiadc  him  go  wrong.  In 
the  three  Discoursea  he  examines  the  question  with  plentiful 
qaotattona  from  Aristotle,  with  some  knowledge  of  Italians 
like  Caatclvutro  uud  Beni,  and  of  others  like  HviosiuB  and 
Pacios.  He  is  quite  aware  of  the  weak  points  of  the  ancienta; 
he  repeats,  thongh  he  doc^  not  much  dwell  upon,  the  earlier 
coiDments  on  the  sini^iar  rapidity  with  which  Agamemnon' 
follows  the  beacou-fires,  the  aatoniahing  patness  of  the  turning 
op  of  the  Corinthiaa  in  the  (Edipua.  And  to  any  one  who 
thinks  little  of  UometUe  as  a  critic  I  should  like  to  prescribe 
the  reading,  markiii<!,  and  inwardly  digesting  of  lits  reumrka  in 
the  Diaoawn  du  Troit  UniUt  on  tlic  scpar&lioo  of  acts  aud  eceties, 
and  the  relatinii  of  the  chonis  Ui  orohestnil  interludes.  Else- 
where we  may  find  the  mark  of  the  chain :  as  wliere  the  poet, 
pretending  indifTerence,  is  evidently  rather  unhappy  because  he 
cannot  tell  osactly  what  the  wicked  Quecu  in  Bodo^nc  (which 
some  have  thought  his  best  play  next  to  the  Cfid)  was  doing 
vheD  she  was  not  on  the  stage.  This  inquiry  is  of  itself  almost 
fliitticient  to  show  the  sheer  idiocy  to  which  this  kind  of  criticism 
is  always  on  the  point  of  desceading.  But  on  the  whole,  and 
since  Criant  Unity  has  long  ceased  even  to  gnash  at  the  pilgrims, 
we  can  tolerate  lU 

The  Ezanutis  nre  of  Btill  greater  importance;  for  we  have 
Jin  bad  plenty  of  inquiries  in  general  into  the  qualities 

Eum«&a.    and  requirements  of  Kinds,  though  few  from   per- 
sons like  Omeille.    The  system  of  etaltorate  critical  reviews 

'  L«t  me,forfrDe  hutlmyi  toicuanl  »)inon    ircrthy    to    b«    r»akod    vith 

thaw  tliiiigt,  pbaerre  Ui*t  no  cb>n(*  ia  8k>kBsp<«n'ii  bnU     It  i*  of  tbe  tMf 

btn  bronght  i^»fairt  the  Jgaiaanmm,  ot  the  cotDinaataton    Cliat  Coini«aio 

whieb  b  perbaiM  the  graatett  irnKnlf  V«t,  kDil  thin  1  (v>wn  lon^  iiUtrra/lo 

fai  tba  world  out  oT  StuJccapHie,  and  pMl  Comtiiitn.1)  *ni.  thiokiug. 
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— for  that  is  what  it  comes  to — of  hia  post  work,  hy  a  great  poet ,' 
who  has  taken  pains  to  acquaint  himself  with  critical  method, 
and  is  almost  too  rii^pectfiil  of  its  utterances,  is  practicallj  b  ' 
QQw  oae.  Thurv  is  a  certain  flavour  of  it  in  Spenser  and  Uon- 
sard,  much  more  than  n  lUivour  in  Taaso;  but  it  was  not  UU  the 
MVOQtconth  century,  when  the  critic  waa  ahruad  iu  earnest,  that 
it  could  be  done  on  such  a  scale  as  this.  For  Corncillc,  though 
he  never  issued  any  £jmmats  till  1660,  applied  them  to  all  but 
hia  very  latest  plays.  To  the  mere  goncnil  rcativr  thty  may  be 
tendered  distasteful  by  the  eIa.borat4>  and  most  pathetic  pains 
which  Corueille  t^lcea  to  adjust  himself  to  the  theories  which 
his  leaaoD  docilely  acccpicd,  but  to  which  hia  faith  was  always 
secretly  recalciCraoL  To  the  student  of  him,  and  to  the  student 
of  criticiam,  they  must  always  have  a  great  attraction. 

But  for  the  tatter,  if  he  tiave  but  a  little  of  the  "rascally 
comparative  "  Epirit,  tlicy  have  so  attrnclion  gr«at«r  still.  There 
is  no  doubt  at  all  that  they  served  as  palteru,  at  r  very  brief  < 
interval,  lo  the  critical  exercises  of  Drydeu,  and  tliereby  opened 
a  way  which  criticisui  is  treading  still.  And  there  is  more  in 
them  besides  this  accidental  and  extrinsic  attraction.  Coroeilte, 
though  he  really  shows  extraordinary  impartiality  as  well  as 
great  acumen  iu  his  exaiuinalious,  waa  by  the  mere  force  of 
nature  driven  to  stick  close  to  his  actual  work,  lo  observe  it 
narrowly,  if  only  30  as  to  put  the  beat  face  on  it.  And,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  great  fault  both  of  ancient  and  of  mediffival 
criticism  was  the  omiasion  or  the  refusal  to  consider  individual 
works  of  art  minutely  and  exactly — the  constant  breaking  off 
and  escape  to  the  type.  The  natural  partiality  of  uutbors  (or 
their  own  work  has  not  always  been  fortunate  in  its  resolts. 
Here  it  was  so. 

Although  we  have  had.  and  shall  have,  to  question  the  exact 
importance  assigned  by  some  to  the  Oid  quarrel,  there  can  be 
.    „  no  doubt  that  it  had  a  very  important  influence, 

rftfvw— ftir>  extending  far  beyond  the  chief  purliea  concerned, 
JJ^J^—  and  helping,  very  particularly,  that  [lopulajiaation  of 
^^^'  crilicistii  which  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of  Prance 
in  general,  ami  of  the  French  Acadeoiy  in  particular.  In  the 
yem  almoBt  immediately  succeeding  it  we  have,  for  1639,  the 


LA    MESHASDlkRE. 
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Diaeottn  d«  la  TrayAlie  of  the  ingenious  and  ill-fated  Sarraain, 
for  1640  the  formal  Art  i'oitiqKt  of  La  Mesnardi^re,  a  treatise 
specially  dealing  wilh  tragedy,  strongly,  almost  idolatrously, 
Aristotelian  in  tone,  and  cbarncterised  by  a  lively  polemio 
■guinat  the  Spanish  aiid  Italian  influenceii  which  lutd  been  so 
povcrful  for  a  generation  in  France.  Scud^ry  followed  up  tba 
pamphlets  which  bad  aclually  given  occasion  to  the  Cid  dis- 
pute, alioost  at  the  aame  period,  with  tlic  Preface  to  Ibrahim, 
as  well  a«  years  afterwards  in  that  to  Alaric.  Nay,  it  was  at 
this  very  time  (about  1640)  that  the  world  was  at  leftst 
threatened  with  the  birth  of  the  dullest  critical  treatise  of  the 
ccQiury,  that  of  Hedelio.  though  a  respite  of  seventeen  yearo 
was  actually  granted. 

La  Me«nardi^re  had  evidently  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
Italian  critics.  His  very  /or-nmt — a  handsome  email  quarto- 
reminds  cue  of  blifir  favourite  eihape,  and  contrasts  curiously 
with  the  tiny  duodecimoe  of  the  sixteenth  -  century  French 
critics.  And  he  puU  forth  liis  whole  strength  in  arguing  for 
the  Stagirite  against  the  blasphemies  of  Caetelvetro,  whom, 
however,  ho  declares  that  he  honours  hon  det  UUMU  d'Arisloie 
— ao  odd,  bat  very  characteristic,  way  of  putting  it.  La 
Mesnatdi^re,  who  follows  out  all  the  Aristotelian  divisioUj 
even  to  Music  (witli  engraved  airs),  is  equally  odd  and  equally 
xepnaeutauve  in  identifying,  or  at  least  associating  in  his  fint 
Chapter,  Politessc  with  "  Imagiuution."  Merc  Understanding 
will  moke  a  Philosopher — the  Poet  must  be  polished  up  into 
an  Imaginative  condition.  He  does  not  Delect  language  and 
diction:  and  though  he  devotes  himself  to  drama,  iltustraUia 
copiously  from  non-dramatic  poetry,  and  criticises  hb  illustra- 
tiona  in  the  way  which  was  becoming  so  common  and  ia  so 
important  But  a  specimen  passage  in  a  footnote  *  will  explain, 
better  than  pti^a  of  discusifioo,  the  fatally  parasitic  cluuncter 
of  most  of  his  criticism. 

The  Sarrasin  and  Scud^ry  documents  are  complementaiy  08 
well  as  complimentary  of  this  and  of  each  other.    For  Sanuin's 


■  iH  i>iNl.  p.  X33.  "SitouMtmala 
Pkble  «*t  uUe  qu*  U  pMts  a'lUt  {mm 
tiau  d'/  r«coiop«iMer  k  Voriu,  il  doit 


punr  le  muliu  fkire  «a  want  qnv  In 
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JHscoun '  ie  devoted  to  Sciidiiry's  Aviottr  Tyranniqut,  which  ifl  so 
perfect  tlmt  Aristotle  wniiUI  liave  put  it  in  the  Poetiet,  instead 
of  or  beside  the  QCdijnM,  if  he  had  only  known  it  And  La 
Meanardi^re  is  just  going  (se«  dates  given)  to  write  "  divinely  "  ■ 
ou  that  art  of  poetry  which  those  gicat  ucn,  Ronsiird  and  Du 
Hellay,  did  not  know,  iitid  ihcri-fon!  rvcoiii mended  tlio  etiidy 
of  Romances.*  Finftlly,"  Armand"  [Richelieu,  of  conrge]  is  ((■ 
iWctt  tviitaiTt  drt  Uttres.  As  for  the  great  Georges  de  Scndtfry 
bims«lf,  bis  Prefaces  to  Jbrahim  and  Alaric  are  quite  worlh}- 
of  the  "  Commander  of  the  Fort  of  Notre  Dame  de  La  Garde 
and  Kept-Captain  to  the  King."  whose  portrait  guft'^B  *he 
eotrauce  of  the  stately  folio  of  Alaric.  That  is  to  say,  they 
are  au  odd  mixture  of  bombast  (he  leads  off  that  to  this  book 
with  a  list  of  critics  and  poets,  all  of  whom  he  has  read)> 
crotchet,  and  real  wits.  Both  are  worth  comparing  with 
Uaveuaut's  to  Gmulibert  (v.  -infra.,  ■^  367),  wliich  came  l«iweea  j 
them.* 

Some  years  later  the  uncoupromisiug  Arbtotdliantsm  of  Ia| 
Mesnardi^re  as  to  the  Drama  was  continued  and  straitened 
jet  further,  in  reference  to  Che  Epic,  by  Pierre 
Mniuliniu,*  who  was,  like  so  utany  others  of  these 
French  seveutcoutli- century  critioi,  a  •)osuit.  His  priociples 
(which  ho  illustrated  later  by  a  ConstajUinm  give  De  Idotatria , 
ije6ef/iito)  exhibit  the  French  detestation  of  compromise  in  tbaj 


Jlfamifnui. 


Un  bia  rA'utrei  (Pmu,  1691),  |>p. 
S0I'34t. 

*Tliu  is  very  inWitaling  in  couuec- 
tion  with  Sum  in*  MppAnnkiloA  in 
Ctiapclnla'a  ilUtogut  kud  hi»  own  utiiar 
work  (b.  tuyra,  p.  380). 

*  SnidiSry  think*  Knur  thing*  nnccM- 
•■17  to  Ej4ii; — tlio  wulliiirity  at  HiBU'ry. 
Uw  obMrvMica  of  recdveil  lUligivn, 
Uw  ocarciu)  of  Poetir  l.icniM  in 
FiotioD,  HDil  ttiD  |]ruviiili>ri  »f  Great 
EvtuU,  tic  is  Dot  unintei-MtinK  (or 
lii*  <;i)nnnctt<iit  with  hi*  (Ulcr>  proM 
BuuiiuiMH,  iu  whitih  ba  had  •ome,  if 
aot  nuoh,  dure,  and  whioh  he  u«vtir 
fbrgeto.  AUo,  ho  clinK*  U>  iho  Pl^JMJe 
tMhiiic4iiti«8  t^  lomv  *itent — kindly, 
tiowover,   «KpUiDing    «uch    wvrdi    m 


Hunt,  QuiHi  (which,  he  tajm  nttlxr 

qtikliitly,  b  un  bail  taurh^  fwi  of  ax 

fiui  bat  ft'un  MiiTieou),  utd  Ctifaltr. 

The  Ibrahim  prc(«oa^  thirtMS  Jt*M 
earlier,  extii^il^  thv  haeuo  »litl|(in^  9x* 
pUnalioti  uf  Icchnicalitiea,  and  llie 
oune  virtUAUi  vlhorwnu  to  Th«  RuIm. 
"  Provirl^J,"  li«  MLj'*,  '■  that  im  Arrtu- 
t«ot  iskcB  hit  uitHtBurca  right,  he  \» 
kMund  of  thn  hnniity  <rf  hi*  buOdinc." 
which  would  BQiiiu  to  diBBuide  Hi;  «m> 
from  odvbuciof;  bejroad  the  }KKkiaf[> 
CAM  itjie  ot  aroliLtecrlura.  Aad  he  la  1 
■urs  thjit  B  ItotDanc*.  like  ui  Epic, 
■hauld  aavnr  ga  hayirod  oao  year  In.  I 
time. 

*  lit    PoetBuitt    £pM>.       PArin,    4to, 
1«&2. 
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most  agreeable  light:  whether  bis  practice  doaa  not  alw 
illostrate  the  non-«pic  cliaracLer  of  the  French  head  is  another 
matter.  Aristotle,  aiul  the  whole  Ariatotle,  so  far  aa  the 
Podiea  go,  is  Mambrun's  motto;  if  he  cannot  add  "  notkiai^  bat 
Anatolic,"  that  is  merely  because  his  tout  ift  mlnuttcdly  meagre 
as  to  Jipic.  But  he  does  what  he  can.  He  has  read  Scaliger 
and  V068,  and  has  a  proper  respect  for  them  as  learned  man, 
but  he  is  shocked  at  both  for  their  worshippino  of  idols — at 
Scaliger  for  wasting  time  on  diction  and  metre,  as  well  as  for 
falliDg  foul  of  Homer,  at  Voes  for  making  the  persons  instead 
of  tlie  action  the  centre  of  Epic.  On  the  oLiier  hand,  the  too 
fajnous  Petronian  [laesago  is  to  him  a  kind  of  inspired  post- 
script to  the  Poftics.  In  his  handliug  of  Poetry,  which  for 
him  is  tiret  of  all  Epic  Poetry,  he  is  scholastic  as  to  the  frame. 
The  Material  cause  is  Action;  the  Formal  cause  the  Fable; 
Che  EtScient  cause  a  combination  of  Prudentia  and  Furor 
Poeticaa;  the  Final  Cause  not  pleasure  but  the  makiog  of 
statesmen.  In  all  these  respects  Homer  and  Virgil  are  perfect 
— SUtius.  Lucau.  Arioslo,  Taaso,  ainuers.  The  former  always 
observe  the  Unity,  the  Integrity,  tlic  Ma<;uitude  of  the  Action. 
Mombrun  ha.s  sntisl5«d  himself  that  the  Action  of  the  Odyam^ 
only  includes  fifty -five  days — on  which  principle  one  would 
cheerfully  undertake  to  write  an  Arthvriad,  bo  include  the 
whole  of  Malory  and  more,  on  an  "  action "  of  the  time 
between  ^Vgnivaino's  detection  of  Lancelot  with  the  Queen  and 
the  last  fight  in  Lyoonesse.  He  thiuks  that  a  woman  may  be 
a  heroine  of  tragedy  bnt  cannot  be  of  Epic  (which  seems 
unkind  to  Chapelain),  He  admits  that  to  distinguish  between 
the  Action  and  the  Fable  is  not  easy  ;  that  even  in  Arietotle 
the  two  are  sometimes  identical.  But  properly  the  Fable  is 
actio  ndta  ti  oniata.  and  he  has  an  ingenious  receipt  for  strip- 
ping the  mutter  of  episodes  and  names.  Kpic  is  not  Art,  not 
Logic,  not  History;  it  is  "Prudentia."  But  Furor  Potticutt 
Mambrun's  section  of  Furor  I'oHicut  is  by  for  the  most  in- 
teKltiDg  in  bia  book.  Ho  dislin<juishes  first  the  Kinds  of 
Faiy.  Then  he  points  out  that  the  Epic  Poet  most  not  be 
furious  in  constituting  his  fable.  Very  much  the  reverse. 
"  Unt  in  episodes  and  descriptions  and  speeches  1  shall  not 
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dcoy  that  a  little  fury  may  bo  sprinkled  io  " ' — tbc  hry-dredg^ 
or  poetic  cruet,  being  thus  authoritatively  established  as  an 
implement  of  the  Bard.  Nor  does  he  conceal  the  process. 
The  poet  thinks  very  hard  about  an  episode,  a  descriptioii,  &c. 
Then  the  black  bile  warms  itself,  dies  up,  inflames  the  brain, 
and  the  poet  is  poetically  furious.  But  id  another  momorable 
passage,  "being  strong  in  black  bile  will  not  necessarily  make 
yon  a  poet"^  [Alas!  it  will  not.]  There  mnat  be  diaciphne, 
&c     Iq  short,  the  book  is  a  precious  one. 

There  are  few  critics — ^not  such  by  profession,  and  not  pn^ 
cieely  ol  the  very  highest  rank — who,  from  the  very  first,  and 
Smiu-         with  an  unbroken  record,  have  eajoyed  such  a  rep- 
^"''"'iond.   Htation  aa  has  been  oonstautly  inftititained  by  Saint- 
EvMmond.'    Nor  is  there,  perliapn,  a  single  one  who  has  better 
d^rved  this  constancy  on  the  part  of  the  great  inconstanta,^ 
Time  and   Fortuuv.      He  was  commended   to  his  own  tomol 
/  scarcely  more  by  birth  and  station  as  a  fine  geutleoiaii  and 
soldier,  or  by  his  aingiiliu-  political  and  personal  history,  than 
by   the  admirable  quality  of    hU  writing:  to  the  eighteenth 
century  by  bis  louclics  of  scepticism  and  libertinage ;  to  thai 
Roiunntic    revival    by   his   championship  of   Corneille    against] 
Racine,  and  by  the  fronfUur  spirit  which  made  him  resist  thai 
tyranny  of  the  classical  creed.    But  it  is  also  true  that  he  baa] 
p^urely  critical  qualities  of  a  very  uncommon  kind.     It  is  per-] 
haps  a  testimony  to  that  spice  of  universal  in  him  which  has] 
been  noticed,  tliat   the  particular  stamp  to  be  put  on  tl 
qitalities — the  particular  class  to  which  Saint-Evremond  is  tol 
be  referred  —  is  not  quite  matter  of  agreement  among  tboM^ 
who  fully  agree  as  to  his  general  merile.    To  M.  Bourgoin,  for 
instance,  hie  critical  spirit  seems  to  be  nearer  to  that  of  Boilean 


'  AtijiutniMm    /ururU    irpftyi    nan 

Mparm'm. — Dt  Pom.  £p..  p.  28S. 

*  JV«fu«  tiifiti^n  fi  guit  'ilni  potlttii 
att  .  .  .  nmlinuirii  in  poclU  eemeTuiut 
rtf,  niti  aeettfsrit  diteiplina,  tus.— 
Ibid.,  iHut 

'  Th?ro  is  Donbcolutolji  GotaplcMwid 
nutheiitii:  editiou  —  tli*l  ot  DtSDMt- 
>Mui    ((rei]uently    r«|iruit«tl    iD    tht 


frou  3  Tola.  4ta  at  I,^nidoii,  I'OS,  la 
12  vol*.  Unto  al  l'&ri«,  1753)  wu  U 
t«ut  Buthorisul,  Th-e  critical  oubUv 
wlU    In    (i;>uncl    well    artiui){ed    Id    ilia 

■iaA  vol.  of  OirauiI'D  (Eu\tri  Mdta  de 
Sainl-M.  (3  r»U..  I'uu.  1866).  I  ln»y 
total  la  BO  ew,j-  u(  mine,  ftral  pBt>- 
liehcd  ia  llie  Fi/riniriiilt^  HcvittB  tor  Ivilj 
1879,  ud  reprinted  iu  MitedUMOut 
od.,   Loadoo,  1G&5>. 
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and  the  critics  of  rule  than  w  that  of  F<5n«loD,  or  even  La 
Bruy^re.  and  the  critics  of  iniprcAsion  Had  tens  jrrvpre.  To  me 
the  approxiination  neeins  to  be  in  the  other  direction. 

The  acute  and  Icanied  author  of  La  Maitrat  de  la  Critique 
liu,  I  thiiik,  t>cen  s  tittle  deceived  by  superficial  chamct«ristic8 
«f  fonn  and  method.  A  yoimg  man  of  twoaty  at  the  dnte  of 
„.  ...  the  Cid,  and  the  battle  over  it,  Saint-Evremond,  fine 
giMttiy  and  geDtknmii  as  he  WHi^,  no  more  forgnt  the  tonus  of  the 
oMtniplMi-  quarrel  than  the  attractions  of  the  play.  lie  haa 
something  a  little  scholastic,  somethio};  of  the  earlier 
century,  in  his  mauuer.  Perhaps  tlie  best  piece  of  criticism 
which  he  has  left  us — the  Dissa-talion  mr  It  mot  "  vaste" — 
recalls  the  known  or  alleged  subjects  of  the  earlier  coiiveraa* 
tions  of  Malherbe  and  Racon,  and  their  fellows,  the  inter  of 
Vaiigelw  and  Chapelain  and  the  young  Academy,  We  have 
a  formal  JitgcmenC  tur  Scnique,  Pliitarqve,  et  PiCroJie,  a  quite 
academic  study  of  Alexandra  le  Ornnd,  discussiotis  of  the  char- 
acter of  tragedy  gi'iiorally,  and  the  like,  But  the  accomplished, 
agile,  and  independent  spirit  of  the  author  is  perpetually  eecap- 
ing  from  the  restraints  of  hifi  forms  and  models,  and  taking  its 
OWD  way  according  to  its  own  taate.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  fatal 
«quivD<:at)on  or  auhiguity  which  seems  to  beset  so  many  critical 
ttirma  has  worked  here  also :  for  to  the  present  day  the  word 
"Taste"  seems  to  excite  quite  disainiilar  ideas  in  dilfereut 
minds.  To  some  (as  to  Boileau  and  liis  followers  it  certainly 
did)  it  seems  to  suggest  an  antecedent  law,  a  bar  to  which  sub- 
jects are  to  be  brong)it,  something  to  which  it  is  aloiost  im- 
proper to  apply  the  terms  "  good  "  or  "  bad,"  because  there  is 
only  one  taste,  and  anything  else  ia  not  taste  at  all  but  untaste. 
In  this  sense,  though  he  might  not  have  allowed  it,  I  do  not 
think  that  Saint-Evremond  ever  judged  by  "taste."  in  the 
other — where  taste  means  the  approbation  and  satisfaction  of  a 
competent  judge,  well-gifted,  well-tried,  and  taking  pains  to 
keep  his  palate  clean — 1  think  he  always  judged  by  iL  That 
be  often  gave  reasons  for  his  judgmeDt  is  nothing ;  one  should 
oliWMf  always  do  that.  But  one  should  always  also  remember 
that  these  reasons  may  be  totally  inapplicable  to  the  next 
instance;. 
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Saint- EvremoDd,  ve  have  said,  was  a  great  adtuiier  of  Cot'' 
neillc,  and  a  nUiady  champion  of  him  against  Itacinu.  His 
siTtttuM  admiratiou  has  been  setdowu  to  [he  m«re  "fallacy 
M  Gentuu.  q(  ^^8^  love,"  as  We  may  call  it — the  fact  that  the 
youth  of  the  poet  and  the  youth  of  the  critic  had  coincided. 
Tliis  is  uot,  fftir.  Invioliible  constancy  to  6r8t  loves  is  not 
precisely  the  chief  thing  in  an  Kpiourean  tempt- rameut.  Saint- 
EvremoncI,  in  his  various  utterances  ou  the  subject,  makes  it 
perfectly  cluar  wAy  he  preferred  the  older  to  the  yoiiuger  poet; 
and  Cornelinus  nud  Kaciniaiis  alike  must  agree  that,  whether 
hia  conclusions  were  right  or  wrong,  his  considerations  were  at 
any  rate  genuine  and  adequate.  The  variety  and  vigour  of  the 
one  as  opposed  to  the  somewhat  monotonous  mould  and  soft 
(or,  as  some  said,  "creeping")  sentiment  of  the  other,  form  a 
real  difTerencc :  and  so  throughout. 

On  what  was  then  a  burning  subject — one  which  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  quite  put  out,  though  its  ashes  only  smoulder  ' 
Of  CkriMian  — the  Suitableness  of  religious  and  especially  Christ- 
wiOaKu,  *e.  iau  aubjects  for  epic  and  drama,  &c,  Saint-Evre- 
moud's  opinion  is  a  little  tainted  by  hia  undoubted  "  philosophy," 
to  use  the  word  which  had  already  heconie  faflhionjilile  for  tlie 
various  shades  of  unbelief.  But  either  from  this  cause,  or  from 
a  general  critical  spirit,  he  escapes  the  inconsiatency  <in  which 
Boilcau  for  inatance  ia  entangled)  of  contending  that  the 
tleontvi  minisUria  are  capital  tilings  in  ancient,  and  very  bad 
things  in  modern,  poetry.  His  rematkit  on  the  theory  of  Piu- 
^tion  are  a  little  irreverent  but  by  no  means  irrational;  and 
he  makes  strong  play  for  the  contention  (of  whichi  if  he  did 
not  invent  it,  he  wtis  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  original 
champions)  that  "Admiration  is  a  tragic  passion"  worthy  of 
being  seated  beside  Pity  and  Terror,  and  necessary  to  be  kept ' 
in  sight  even  when  we  deal  with  l>ove. 

In  respect  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  dispute — of  alt  three 

st^es  of  which,  v.  it^wt,  his  long  life  made  him  a  contem- 

t>n  Aiint-vh,  porary,  wiiUe  be  actually  took  a  sort  of  skirmishing 

aiui  port  in  the  two  earlier — his  position  is  distinctly 

Maltna.      (Ij^j   jjJ  ^   jp,,p   cjiii(.       F^m  ^ii^j  |j^  ijggp  ^^ 

already  it  will  be  clear  that  he  could  not  be  an  out-and-out  I 
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AocUnt;  but  he  ia  as  little  a  Modern  of  the  Peirault  Vjft. 
One  sees  that  the  Modems  jnivc  him  most  plcusuni,  and  in  the 
Aiici«ols  whom  he  really  tikes,  such  as  Petronius  (supposing  do 
toerely  QDvoithy  motives  to  have  entered  into  the  preference), 
it  is  easy  to  diec^m  the  modern  elemenl.  But  in  neither  caw 
does  he  "  Hke  groesly  "  and  in  the  lump  -,  he  has  his  rea^ina  ancl 
his  affiuitiea,  and  can  slate  both  e&sily.  He  is  even  not  very 
far  from  that  "horizontal"  view  of  literature,  wilhoat  de- 
ceptive forvehortenio^s  and  distauces,  wbicb  is,  up  to  his  time, 
•o  rare.  Nothing  is  more  striking  than  his  reitmrks  on  Eng> 
lish  literature — at  least  the  English  drama.  Perhaps  he  did 
not  himself  know  much  Knglinh;  and  Homcthin^;  of  the  kind 
seems  lo  be  insinuated  in  Drydoo's  remarks  '  on  the  matter, 
though  Urydan  was  naturally  hurt  at  the  selection  of  Shadwell 
for  commendation.  Bat  if  so  ho  apprehended  what  Waller  and 
others  said  to  him  about  Ben  Jonson's  comedy  with  almost 
miraculous  divination,  aod  reflects  in  hie  aocouot  of  our  tr^> 
edy  rather  less  than  the  current  mistakes  on  the  subject  among 
Englishmen  of  the  Kesloration  period  themselves.  And  hare 
also,  as  in  his  remarks  on  Spanish  and  Italian,  is  noticeable 
ihia  same  horizontal  ami  comparative  spirit. 

On  his  treatment  of  Opera  1  may  be  permitted  to  repeat 
what  I  wrote  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  that  it  really  oon< 
tains  the  substance  of  everything  that  has  been  said  since  on 
the  literary  side  of  the  matter.  Ax  for  the  "  Vaste  "  dtsserta- 
tioD  the  best  thing  to  say  is  Tolie,  lege.  I  do  not  think  it  I 
posrible  to  have  a  better  CNample  of  that  rarest  of  things,, 
literary  philolosy,  in  the  true  and  not  the  distorted  sense  of  the 
substantive  Tlie  Academy  opined — in  fact  had  opined  al-' 
ready  (whence  much  of  the  salt  of  the  piece) — against  Saint- 
Evremond.  But  his  Dissertation  is,  like  all  lits  criticism  more 
or  less,  a  really  extraordinary  example  of  the  combination  of  all 
that  was  best  in  the  French  academio  spirit  with  f^el■^dom  from 
most  of  its  fatilto.  This  union  of  freedom  and  delica^,  of 
precision  and  independent  play,  is  Saint- Kvremonds  glor>'  as 
a  Clitic,  and  it  distioguisliea  him,  not  merely  from  Boilean,  but 
from  most  otlivrs  between  1660  and  1800.     Addison  bad  (anil 
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no  doubt  directly  borrowed)  Bomotliiiig  of  the   »nme  toucr 
F^ncton,  in  a  different  spirit,  had  a  great  deal:  we  shall  Bnd 
something  of  tt  in  Gravina.     But  it  is  verjr  rare  in  the  period, 
and  it  is  preciaety  tlie  absence  of  it  aa  a  "compensation  balanoc" 
which  'vitiates  neo-claasic  criticism  aa  a  whole. 

It  is  common,  if  not  univerea),  to  glance  at  the  ndoabtable 
aDd  satiric  doctor,  Gtii  Patin,  as  at  least  an  outlier  among 
Oin  l'ai,»—  French  seventeenth-century  critics ;  but  the  reader 
)ua }t»dgTnrn(  who,  as  Matthew  Arnold  says,  "wants  critidsm" 
ttfBrow»<.    ^j[|  jjpj^  gjijj  pjy^    of   it   in  his  very  amusing 

LetteriJ  An  Ent/Hsk  reader  may  be  specially  disappointed 
because  he  is  most  likely  tu  know  tlic  sarprising,  the  tepeated, 
fche,  to  all  appcitraiioc,  fully  genuine,  and  the  very  felicitous 
remarks*  of  Patin  on  the  R-Ugio  Mrdiei.  A  Frenchman  who 
can  appreciutt:  Browne,  who  can  see  in  the  Rcliipo  a  book  not 
merely  tout  gcntU  rf  cwrirux  hut  fort  diflicat  et  tout  mffttiqite. 
who  can  perceive  its  itranyrs  et  ravissantfA  penidfs,  who  can 
pronounce  il  n'y  a  ff^re  tncor«  de  livrf.  de  la  sorts  (alas  I  wo 
may  drop  the  guirc  aad  continue  the  aic^/re),  who  can  describe 
(he  author  as  a  mdlaTiccli^ie  arable  en  ses  pcm^«e,  who  can  say 
of  hie  stupid  coninientatora  ee  livre  n'a  pas  heaoxn  dt  Ul»  4eolUr», 
and  even  desire  ardently  to  be  acquainted  witli  Sir  Kanelm 
Digby's  reply^may  aeem  to  have  handed  in  hia  credentials 
as  a  critic  once  and  for  all.  But  one  soon  linds  that  Palia's 
interest  in  Browne  was,  first  of  all,  estprit  de  corpa  (whidi  was 
perhaps  stronger  in  the  Faculty  of  that  time  than  in  any  pro< 
fessiou  of  uoy  other),  and  secondly,  a  certain  coincidenee  o(  i 
true  but  unconventional  piety,  different  as  were  its  fortns  la 
the  two.  Elsewhere  Patin  ia  a  collector,  an  eager  studeDb  of 
new  books,  a  scholar  even,  with  a  conviction  that  Scaliger  and 
Caaaubon  were  "the  two  first  men  of  their  time,"  and  that 
Salmaaius  was  a  "  grand  bi5ro8  des  belles  lettres " ;  but  not  a 
critic,  and  witli  a  distinctly  limited  idea  of  belles  lettrea  them-  ■ 
selves.  He  speaks  contemptuously  of  Descartes,  ho  barely 
uieutioDS  Corneille.  He  was,  in  fact,  generally  too  angry  with 
autiniouy,  opium,  quinine,  the  Enfjltsh,  and  Mazarin,  or  else  toaj 

'  Ed.  RiivailW,  Puri.,  S  tnU.  (Pmm  and  Lonilon.  1840). 
)  Bd.  cit.,  1.  8U,  SM  ;  il  3£,  321. 
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much  rapt  m  ecstasy  aC  tlie  tlivino  powers  of  bleeding  And 
pnrging.'  to  liave  time  to  think  of  poetry,  or  even  of  prose. 
Sar  can  we  afford  much  space  to  the  main  body  of  the 
^ActtdBiiiiciatiB,  of  the  frequentera  of  "the"  Hotel  {par  txetl- 
TcMvtMM,  ^««<"«)i  of  the  abb((s,  and  mavijuis,  and  even  mnrywtww 
FtUuvm,  ^ho  crowd  the  middle  of  tha  6event«eiith -century 
JfuJaau  dt  history  of  Frauce,  doI  disagreeably  for  posterity. 
**'p^  They  must  be  sought  in  Tallemant  (himaelf,  as 
citataoQS  will  have  showii,  intt^rest^d  in  the  mattc-r,  and  not 
inept  at  it)  aa  a  main  and  single  preserver,  in  a  hundred  other 
places,  original  and  second-hand,  from  the  contemporar)-  records 
to  the  essays  of  Sainte-Beuve  and  his  followers.  We  could  fill 
this  volume  with  them  without  the  slightest  difficulty ;  but,  as 
in  nil  true  history,  they  must  "speak  by  their  foremen."  and 
even  the;se  foremen  cannot  have  much  place.  The  modest  and 
amiable  PeUissoo,  the  tuBtoriaa  of  the  Academy,  whose  personal 
ugliness  Uoileau  had  the  insolent  vulgarity  to  satirise,^  but  who 
bad  a  "soul  of  gold,"  was  by  no  means  a  bad  though  a  too 
amiable  critic,  and  had  the  dense  and  courage  nul  to  deny 
Boncard  when  the  fashion  turned  against  him,  just  as  he 
elove  to  Fouquet  when  it  was  positively,  niid  even  extremely, 
dangerous  to  do  so.  M(5nftg«,  to  whom  his  own  unguardedness 
and  the  satire  of  MoIi^e"'"have  given  something  of  a  ridica- 
loos  positiou  iu  litcrar}'  history,  had  the  wit  to  see  the  merit 
of  Moli^re  hiinsult  ijulle  early,  possessed  very  wide  reading, 
and  could  make  judicious  reflections  on  it,  had  studied  the 
Italian  critics.'*  and  could  now  and  then  (as  in  the  brief 
obituary  notice  of  Scarroii  *)  bit  ofi'  his  stroke  extremely  weU. 
As  for  Marie  de  S^vign^,  adorable  to  all,  and  especially  adored 
by  these  two,  she  is  fjeneraUy  right,  and  always  tllustralea  the 


*  "  Ctrtalnaniont  il  r>ut  di  I'juw 
Dieu,"  ttfi  hit  editor.  biiiueU  k  iluotor. 
Willi  a  kiiid  of  4bu(](t*r,  in  Tafnanco  to 
Pklln**  frfMi"  gntituile  fur  th*  imrtmrj 
of  ftcalleasuewhumlie  liail  bM  tAircy- 
Ma  Umm.  UU  expIiMU  in  tli«  clim-tiiin 
of  tHtw'iit  pttryuTT  tut  too  ■ppalHng  to 
|iM1ieulftn«6. 

>  lo  ibD  eth  wlirc  He  luid  Uie 
•ttrvoMly    nii*II    grace,    hanw,   b> 

TOL.   II. 


itrop  Uio  tutmr  iu  Ut***  nlitiona,  kB(l 
it  doe*  mit  now  apiiMr. 

»  //  lliB  "Vuliuii"  of  tb«  Pimma 
Saraiitft  it  Minngc  HvhituM'U  d«ij«d 
it  rather  elvrvrly;  but  Hian  b  not 
much  diiubt. 

*  Sn  what  he  oaja  on  CMIalT«4ro  in 
the  M^nafiann  (ad.  La  Montraj«,  Am- 
■UidaEa,  1718),  It.  8&. 

*  IW<L,  ii.  17*. 

H 
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imyiiig  of  La  Bruyitre,  which  is  quoted  below,  whether  she  » 
right  or  noL    But  her  critical  position  is  so  close  to  thai  of 
Saint-Evremond  that  what  w«  have  saiU  of  him   is  aluoa&j 
equally  applicable    to    hor,  though    elm    invtats    the    critical  | 
ntlitudi;  with  hvr  own  )}i3culiar  clianii. 

With  one  reuinrkable  exception  as  almost  a  whole,  and  t,\ 
certain  uumter  of  acattered  passages  in  »ome  of  them,'  the 
most  Boteworthy  thing  in  the  other  Ana,  which 
othtTthatt  ^1^  relation  to  Criticiani,  is  tlie  almost  invari- 
Mtaapt'i.  ftijtg  connotation  of  the  word  in  tliem.  Vigneal- 
**""_"  ^  Marville,'  noticing  a  book,  says  that  there  are  in  it 
dtwc  rtmarqtM  dc  crUiqut,  one  that  Mycouos  is  uot  so  far  (roiu 
Deloe  us  Ferrari  says,  being  only  two  luugiies  instead  of  BeveD,fl 
and  the  other,  that  somebody  else  is  wrong  in  snying  that  it 
belongs  to  the  Venetians  since  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Turks. 
Of  course  in  a  sense  these  are  "critical  "  observations;  but  one 
is  a  httle  i-eminded  of  Hegel  and  philoaophic&l  instruments. 
Kore  aomistakable  is  the  clear  definition  given  by  the  autlior 
of  the  book  above  excapttid.  Huet  (p.  232  ed.  cit.}  aays  ex- 
plicitly ihui  Critique  is  "that  part  of  grauuuur  which  buaies 
itself  with  re-ustaMitihiiig  tliu  text  of  ancient  authors  in  ita  first 
integrity,  and  purging  out  changes  due  to  ignorance,"  &c.  Thity 
he  goes  on  to  say.  ia  the  art  which  Aristotle  is  said  to  have 
invented;  and  yet,  further,  he  frankly  declares  that  be  him- 
self  haa  alwaj-B  looked  on  it  as  "a  mean  business."*  Yet,  not 
merely  in  the  well-known  De  VOH^ine  dta  Somatit.  which  is  not 
uofrequently  fonnd  iu  connection  with  the  ffuettana,  bat  in, 
these  themselves,  he  shows  that  he  had  no  moan  ooncepttoo 

■  Soe,  (or  liutttDco,  In  th«  uUicnrtwi       prcMc  (lb.  ISS  w^,) ;  r«tii>rk>  on  Sforta 

FklUvLLuii'i  TraOala  dttlottiU (ib.  Wi): 

on  "rhjraeimdr«MiMi"(ib.330).   (Tlie 
rv(ortuu*v  in  thi*  naU  uid  in  tbe  kbovc 

pM-asnt|)h>  of  tlie  text,  ev.'vpt  wlion 

utlirrwiw  iiiilii.-iiU>i,  «r«  to  th«  eollH> 
lion  tif  Ana  in  («□  vu1».     AuuMrdw. 
uid  Taris,  Ao  vil. ) 

1  f.iL  tit.,  ii.  87. 

*  P.  234,  "Cr  Uaatil  m'a  iintfrnin 
parv  btu,  <t  Jit"  dignt  de  rcvliR*  j»'fl 
t'rtt  attire,  it  de  CappliMtioii  (Tmi 


trivial  (^AeiTinina,  a,  rftUi«r  uiiiuuiig 
■tring  [p.  1&7)  at  critieiaiua  i;«mc(1  uii 
tlio  pvkt  ftuElirini  of  atitiijuity  {  tii  tliv 
Airvtrruina  (p.  13),  an  ncale  kud  luuat 
}Utt  rftmArlE  on  the  folly  af  varvifvbs 
•ciaiitiSo  tr«tti<«<  kdiI  utli«r  tiling  out 
in  tbo  icuit  nuiubtc  fvr  tlie  iiimmu  ; 
knd  not  ft  few  in  ViRnoul-Mu-ville—tho 
•bMUce  of  notes  uid  juatifioalorj'  oit»- 
tioi)*iiiu)cieD(tii<torLiMu(ii.  Ufl);  iba 
prdNot  Aiiiyot(kli.  132) ;  tbequwtiaD 
of  fully  or  putullr  formed  teiwi  in 


fipril  noble  (I  JUtit." 
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of  the  higher  and  uoUer  branches  of  the  Axt.  His  remarks 
on  the  Quarrel '  an:  among  the  mout  s(>n]!ible  lliat  ne  have, 
AB  was  Co  he  expected  from  a  man  who  was  at  once  nn 
excellent  scholar  in  ancient,  and  a  warm  admirer  of  modem, 
literatiin).  If  he  is  less  wise  on  rhyme,*  lei  tie  remember  that 
this  ia  paroiua  ahjieicjidum  to  a  contemporary,  although  a  younger 
oootemporary,  of  Miltou;  and  if  he  is  responsible  for  the 
astoni^hiog  statement*  that  Greek  poetry  "a  coujoiirs  d<^lind 
depais  lloniere,"  let  us  simply  deoUue  the  attempt  to  construct 
any  critical  theodolite  which  will  show  us  this  line  of  constant 
decleuaioH  through  Sappho  and  Pindar,  .^jichylus  and  Aristo- 
phanes, Theochlua  and  the  beat  of  the  Anthologuts.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  assertion  advanced  in  the  Origine  de»  RmnaM, 
iK<  and  defended  in  \hG  Ana,  to  the  effect  that  »  good 

Hiieti4iu.  jud{<e  of  poetry  is  even  rarer  than  a  good  poet,  is  too 
doahle-edged,  in  its  apparent  tlaltery  of  our  own  office,  for  us  to 
make  any  difficulty  in  applauding  it,  while  the  defence  itself  ia 
aingularly  good.  The  everlasting  compariHon  of  Virgil  to  Theoc- 
ritus and  Homer  haa  seldom  Wen  better  handled  than  by  Huet. 
Indeed  the  whole  book  is  worth  reading  for  the  critical  passages 
ft  coDtaius.  Tlie  Traits  tUs  Romana  is  a  littk>  discursively  and 
pTOUitaoaously  erudite,  and  Huet  is  thinking  too  much  of  the 
bastard  romanoe  of  his  own  titnc,  coo  little  of  the  tnie<bred 
romances  of  old :  but  he  knows  something  even  of  these,  and  he 
ia  well  acquainted  with  the  uctempts  of  Cinthio  and  Pigun  in 
tb»  previous  century  to  make  good  at  least  the  Italian  form  of 
the  kind. 

In  the  Vaitaiana — amid  much  that  is  merely  antiquarian  or 
linguistic,  and  a  fair  though  not  excessive  portion  of  the  mere 
goesip  and  gabble  which  first  made  these  things  read 
and  afterwards  brought  them  into  disrepuiu — there 
will  be  found  a  curious  passage  on  the  Latin  hymns  and  their 
prosody,  showing  how  dead  the  ear  falls  at  certain  times  to  the 
muflic  of  others,  and  the  more  curious  selection  of  Palingenius 
and  hU  Zodwau  Vita  a«  a  poem  and  a  ix>ei  wurth  Ui«  pains  of 
reading.  Nor  will  tho  reputation  for  robustnosa  of  seventeeucli- 
century  cniditJon  euflcr  from  the  {Mtronising  commendation  of 


VatouDA, 


>  P.  24  Mid 


JHWMM. 


•  P.  8a. 


p.  at. 
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Bnillet's  Jugcmenis  desSarants  as  B  book  winch  woiili)  be 

liglil  reading  for  the  giddy  joath  of  the  daj-  who  declined  serioiia  _ 

a,_tt^        study.    YeLScaliger  himself  (J.  J.,  not  J.  C),  accord-!] 

-ing  to  the  coUectioa '  siandiDg  in  hia  Dante  (a  qaiunt 

mosaic  or  macaronic  of  French  mid  Latia),  tbouj^ht  that  nobody 
uve  Casaobon  (and  "  another  that  shall  be  nameless."  do  doubt) 
was  really  learDed  u  men  bad  been  a  hundred  years  enrUo'i^ 
He  is  biuaeelC  nearly  as  untrustworthy  on  really  critical  poinb 
aa  his  father,  and  bad,  I  think,  leas  true  critical  spirit  But' 
h«  makes  sotne  amends  for  Julius  Cmsar's  truculent  assault, 
on  t)i«  Cictronianvx  by  confessing  that  Longolina  (the  main 
object  ol  the  Eraamian  satire)  could  not  really  be  said  to  writa 
in  Ciceronian  siylo  when  he  simply  fitted  Ciceroaiaa  phrases 
together.  ■ 

Another  member  of  the  group  to  be  noted  very  especially™ 
is  the  80-called  i'arrAflwianrt,-  in  the  title  of  which  *'Tb4odorB 
and  Parrhaae  "  stands  for  a  nom  de  gwrrre  of  the  indu»* 

Purhuiano.  triouB  preasMiaii  Jean  Le  Clerc.     It  has  very  little 
to  common  with  its  class,  being  iu  paTt~a  reasoned  treatise  on  I , 
general  poiuts  of  ciiticiam,  iu  part  a  defence  of  the  author's  own! 
worlcK  iigiiiust  the  injurious  ri>mark:s  of  Meibomius  nnd  othera-i 
The  latter  vie  can  neglect ;  the  former  contains  ft  really  intercfiC- 
ing  exposition  of  general  critical  views  by  one  of  the  rac 
experienced  of   the  new  class  of  profosaional  critics  nod 
viewers   at   the  junction   of   the   s«vciitevutli   uud    eighteenth 
centuries.     The  distinction  of  the  Parrhasiana  is  that  it  has 
BO  little  distinction— that  it  is  so  thoroughly  normal.     Le  Clcrc 
is  a  thorough  believer  in  Uie  Ancients;  but  be  wears  his  nie 
with  this  difference,  that  he  does  not  believe  in  moderns  who 
write  Oroek  and  Latin  Versee,  and  that  he  ia  quite  handsome 
and  encouraging  to  those  who  do  write  in  their  motlier  tongua 
They  may  be  quite,  or  almost,  as  useful,  he  thinks — but  aa  for 


'  Sol  In  tJi«  goiienil  vdlltuii  ."iliiiv* 
cit«d.  My  cupy  u  lIuL  uf  CulogiiB, 
lettfi,  with  no  prinUir'*  name,  but  wilh 

<ipc«abt«  froatispimw  (rvprMcntiog 
Jowph  Juttui,  in  ft  Rhur  luid  ft  Inn^ 
liMinJ,   uldrewiu);    attantiTC   ■tMuliu); 


jierlwlj-pauid  |iniKiDi)i  Mid  (m 
utite  uf  a  furiuer  (hmmmot  iaforms  i 
*  gr^AL  iIcdJ  of  DialtAr  nut  in  aa;  > 
tA. 

'  AJw>  Dirt  in   Ui«  oollwUuD. 
«>|ij  w  tha  Aciwlenluu  •ditioD,  3  ' 
IttSS. 
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reading  for  mere  siDusement.  that  is  oot  a  serious  occupation. 
Aztd  Le  Cleru  is  uncomproinisin^  in  the  prosaism  oE  his  views 
on  poolr^'.  Ill  fuel,  I  nin  nob  nuTc  that  tliere  is  uajrwhere  else 
M  na^  a  confession  of  belief  in  the  Lower  Reason  only.  He 
finds  improbabiliiies  and  absurdities,  not  merely  in  Homer,  but 
in  Virgil  himself ;  he  holds  at^mvm  scrvam  sub  pectorc  minwt, 
which  aoiue  not  very  fervid  Mnronites  would  admit  as  a  great 
and  poetic  phrase,  tu  be  a  were  siirpluasge ;  !in<l  he  actually 
condoles  with  poets  oq  the  unlucky  necessity  under  vrhich  ihey 
lie  of  inversions,  metaphors,  and  so  forth,  mi^tri  p-atia.  I  do 
not  know  whether  Mr  Arnold  knew  the  Parrkasiana,  and 
indeed  should  doubt  it ;  but  he  certainly  might  have  found 
chapter  and  verse  for  his  strictures  on  the  age  of  "  proso  and 
MOM  "  almost  anywhere  in  it. 

Yul  oth«.-r  groups   or  individuals   in   this  abounding   period 

might  receive  notice  if  this   history  were  to    bo  in   twelve 

Ptdrn.        voUimea  instead  of  in  three    There  is  Fatru.  not 

Dt'na'tta,  merely  in  his  time  the  glory  of  the  French  bar,  but 

"'^'*   extolled,  by  lioUeau  and  by  hia  enemies  alike,  as  a 


of  Quintiliau  and  Quintillus  in  one* — as  a  standard  st  ODce 
of  stylo  and  of  judgment.  Vet  his  long  lite  and  his  constoui 
nccupatiou  with  litL-niture,  In  talk  and  in  reading,  seem  lo  have 
•left  us  luirdly  auything  in  the  sliape  of  wriLt«u  criticism.  There 
is  l>esmareis  de  i^nJDC-.Snrlin.  a  less  belauded  but  more  interest- 
ing and  perhaps  more  Pennine  man  of  letters.  Not  merely  did 
I>eamaret4  compose  the  epics  ridiculed  by  Boileau,  not  merely 
was  he  the  author  of  the  escellent  Viaionnaire*  (the  beat  comedy 
In  French  before  Molit^re  except  Corneille's  Le  MerUmr),  not 
merely  was  he  a  "  visionary  "  himself  in  his  Utt«r  days,  and  a 
Teraifier,  if  not  a  poet,  always,  but  he  wa^  a  not  inconsiderable 
critic  Those  who  dioosc  to  read  hia  DfJcMt  tfu  Poime  ff^iqiu  * 
will  find  in  it  by  no  means  the  imbecility  that  tliey  may  expect, 
either  in  the  dialogues  defending  the  Christian  poem,  or  in  the 
somewhat  mcticnlons,  but  sharp  and  not  ill-deserved,  "  cutting- 
up"  of  Boileati  which  follows.     But  these,  and  much  more  the 


'  The  ■ugswtiom  of  tliit,  tbouf:h  not 
Uia   exact    ptmta^  trill    b«    found  in 


iMKJi.  y.  S7S), 
<  P>ru,  1«7S. 


SalnU  -  Baura'a 


[Cambria   d* 
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Courorts  and  the  Costais,  the  Mnucioix,  nnd  the  rest '  must  here 
be  as  Mif-nciciiir.  a»  th«  first  in  hi«  stock  epithet.  And  one  maj 
oonteas  even  to  doubts  whether,  with  the  amplest  room  and 
Tei:ge,  they  ought  to  have  much  space  in  a  general  History  ol 
Criticism  as  ilistingiuehed  from  one  of  special  couoLries  and 
periods.  Hardly  any  of  them  ia  more  than  one  of  a  nwrMrut; 
hardly  any  hns  himnelf  actual  distinction,  as  p-rsons  o(  mucli 
inferior  talents  may  have  at  other  times.  The  Iliiitoriaa  of ' 
Climate  must  have  much  to  say  about  the  delightful  vuriuiy  o( 
that  phenomenon  which  th«  British  Islos  display,  about  ita^ 
causes,  its  phases,  nnd  the  like,  in  f^cneral ;  but  he  would  be  loatv 
and  would  lose  his  readers  ia  more  than  one  sense,  if  be  were  to<  j 
attempt  to  describe  every  shower  or  even  every  wet  season.* 

Tbo  attempts,  not  merely  to  make  out  a  regular  ./Sathetic  for 
Descartes,  but  to  key  this  on  to  the  great  critical  movement  ot 
the  century,  will  be  best  dealt  with  later;  but  the  greatest  of  j 
the  Cartesians  must  have  a  word. 


'  On  ftll  UicM,  ooe  TliUciiuuit,  B»j\e, 
and  obhera  down  U>  aiuute-Beuro.  For 
a  t^kal  litontry  And  eriticAl  quurcl, 
bcginntiif  {lolilKl;  uul  sntliiig  ii>  loms- 
titiag  lika  BiUicigBgatf ,  tiuthiiig  o&q  be 
b*twar  >hhn  thut  biitt1«  of  Cn«tM-  uiil 
M.  ilo  Oir»o,  fimli  uvw  the  AetA  biMly 
of  Vviture  uid  cbc  liv«  ooe  uf  Bkluo, 
ftod  UiEiii  nvnT  Iwlh  tbme  lUparted, 

which  Sniiilc-Beuvi!  tells  in  liii  livetieat 

tniHiner  tt  pp.  310-231  of  th«  I2th  voL 
of  th«  OioAfne*. 

'  To  th»e  nlio  tre  icqutioteJ  with 
ths  m-Mt  btorentiiiB  h»udiin({  of  Dm- 
marew  tn  M.  lilttmult'*  lo  ofum  clud 
boot  ^QutrfUf  dt*  Arui.  tt  Mod.,  pp. 
80--10&),  my  rcfsrsticv  to  him  ihbj  mecta 
too  low  and  little  Aa  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  ihinlc  rather  b«tl«ro(  Uccmarata 
than  !U.  Bignult  did.  But  lite  latter'* 
purpOM  of  caLar^g  — I  du  nvt  tvj 
■uggwatiiig— hli  portrait!  ul  every- 
body who  had  to  do  with  tho"<|uamt " 
aoinctidit*,  1  iMnk,  throw*  thoiii  ■  liltin 
out  of  {iropartioii,  if  not  of  fuoua,  fur  a 
KViiatal  critical  hiatcnj.  Hia  ctupt«r, 
howerer,  i>  exc«1  l«nt,'lf  oat  <|uit«  juBt ; 


and  It  aliould  havo  b;  IlanU  aufSoad  (tt  j 
BSTB  thuea  who  wit)  uot  revl  orig^oalsj 
from  a  htuniler  icit«  vhitli  aam*  wriUfa  I 
liavH  (alUn  —  that  of  cradltisf  Dw- 
u^arctB  with  Ui«  Jiru  vitidicaCJon  tS 
the  Chmtian  e;iic.  and  the  Jmt  de- 
nunciation of  beuithnn  Biytliultigj  aa  a 
l>u«tio  ntufi.  T1i«  mere  i)MBe«t  Tbmv 
ought  to  suffice  ai  ii  nnitDdM'  of  Um 
faUity  <i(  thii  i  tlia  worli  oT  OamW* 
{<•,  tu;>nt.  p,  107  note),  though  I  CMWot 
■pMtlc  of  it  at  flnt  hand,  must  b«  got 
out  vf  the  way  1^  them  :  and  Vaii- 
quelin  de  In  FrcBnaye  {  v.  tiipra,  p.  191) 
hiul  h  France  ilaolf  ijiiwlo  the  way  pUio 
fi-ir  tii«  author-  of  Clarit.  But  he  ew- 
tiUnly  dnw  a  good  bow  in  tbia  not  t4K> 

hepp;  b*ill« ;  uid  if  he  Ukn  lay 
pleuure  in  the  prtigeniture.  ha  naf 
probably  cWni  Jobn  Donoia  (p.  M/Va, 
|i.  139)  aa  hi*  ouu.  That  Boiloaa'a 
traatuieul  of  Uim  wai  i|uit«  unfair  U. 
lligfeult  hlmiMlt  fully  ulinit* ;  but  ia 
whom  and  to  whab  (including  tboeo 
talent*  of  hii  own  vthich  h«  by  ttirtK 
jirottitutiM  ai»l  cri(i|il*H|  Je  Boileau  not 
un&ir  I 
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Mnlebmncbe  need  not  occupy  us  long;  indeed,  this  great 
philosopher  aocT  admu-able  master  of  French  haa  to  be  deelt 
with  by  us.  ai  least  in  some  part,  b&causa  he  has 
beea  dealt  with  by  othen.  Th«  invicatioD  to  do  to, 
if  we  may  say  it  without  ilUberality,  aeems  to  have  conaiated 
rather  in  the  titles  than  in  the  contents  of  his  work.  The 
Second  Book  of  the  Jieeherch<-  de  la  V&riU  is,  indeed.  "Da 
rimaj^ination " ;  the  Second  Part  of  t'hia  Second  Bouk  has 
moch  to  do  with  Us  personncs  d'tiudc  ;  and  the  Third,  Fourth, 
and  Fifth  chapters  of  the  Third  I'nrt  deal  with  "the  imagina- 
tion of  certain  authors,"  especially  TertulUart,  Seneca,  and 
Montaigne.  Bub  we  have  seen,  and  shall  see,  how  treacherous 
tho  word  Imagination  is,  and  how  people  will  misunderstand  it, 
however  frankly  they  are  dealt  with-  Malebranche.  na  he 
always  is,  is  quite  frauk  and  quite  clear;  lie  telU  us  definitely 
that  imagination  for  him  is  "  a  little  more  and  a  little  lesa  than 
sense,"  that  it  only  consists  in  the  power  possessed  by  the  soul 
of  fonniag  images  of  objects  for  itself.  His  quarrel  with  the 
"persons  of  study"  is  that  they  u-ill  read,  write,  and  argue 
about  the  ancients,  instead  of  recurring'  to  primary  truths; 
and  when  he  deals  witli  his  three  selected  authore,  it  is  not  to 
criticise  them  from  the  literary  point  of  view  (though  he  linda 
fault  with  "  irregular  rao%-ement8  "  in  Tertullian's  lignres),  but 
to  object  to  liie  i)aralogi8ni  of  the  Dc  Faltio,  the  ill-regulated 
imagination  and  feeble  reasoning  of  Seneca,  the  treacherous 
"eavalier"  manner,  the  "criminal  attraction  born  oE  con- 
onpiflceQce,"  the  diigiiised  [ledantry,  the  vanity,  in  Montaigne. 
Phrases  here  and  there,  in  hia  own  perfect  style  ^  (I  doubt 
whether  any  prose  writer  of  the  grand  aUtlc  can  give  points  to 
Malebranche),  show  what  a  critic  was  lost  in  him;  but  the 
critic — as  indeed  we  ahould  expect,  and  as  is  quite  proper — u 
Tost  in  the  philosopher,  the  theologian,  and  the  morahsL- 
Aod  BO  to  Boileau. 


'  Aa  Ihi*  ol  tlM  very  authorm  he 
oMuarw, "  Xjtan  patoIm,  biuMo  iniirtf* 
qu'dlot  Kml,  lal  jilti*  il«  itguour  qu« 
li  ruMn  de  oerUiaM  kowl"  II.  VM, 
Ed.  J.  Sinion.  Park.   1»). 

*  Th*  litenr7  Prtuiu  it  FmmI  are 


■till  fewer,  and  in  dMUIng  iritk  Hon- 
u!)[n«  l>«  >■  frteu  further  fri>tt  Um 
\it/er»rf  p(>int  ii(  >i«i«  tfaui  Halt 
bnuKlie.  nu  diiaf  uCMranm  li  a 
piece  u(  ohanctvriKtio  wuni  at  poattoal 
tliehit  like  M  uttrt,fal^  Idwrier,  ft«. 
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It  is  desirable  that  wo  shoald  examiae  Boileau's  ciitit , 
work'  with  more  llian  ordiunry  care.  The  oBlDr}"  of  lib 
yiu  Udcni  reputatioD  has,  until  recently,  been  on  ilio  whole  not 
^Bo»a^i  very  diiforcnt  Eroiu  tbal  of  many  other  eminent  men 
n/wloAoN.  ^j  i,;ttcr« — that  is  to  say,  it  has  wicillfttt-d  between 
e^UravBgnnc  reverence  (during  the  entin?  eighteenth  contnry, 
withnirr  exceptions,  both  in  France  and  elsewhere)  and  a 
violent  reaction  (when  the  Romantic  uiovenienC  5et  in).  Pope 
and  Voltaire  may  Bland  aa  spok&iineu  of  the  former  period ; 
Keats  and  the  men  o[  1830  of  the  tatter.  But  of  late  years, 
aud  in  Eiighiud  as  well  as  in  France,  the  cant  of  criticiam 
(which  it)  as  protean,  and  oa  immortal,  as  mo£t  iiuch  Oucssas) 
baa  devisod  nnoihcr  thing.  £vcu  in  the  extreme  Romantic 
time,  true  critics,  especially  Sninte<Bcuve,  had  recogiii-;cd  how 
germane,  to  wrong  as  in  right,  the  taste  and  temper  of  Uoilean 
were  to  the  taste  and  temper  ot  literary  i'rauce  generally,  and 
to  some  extent  of  the  Latin  peoples  old  aud  new.  But  latterly, 
under  the  powerful  influence  of  M.  Ferdinand  Bniuetitre — whom, 
thou{;h  1  often  disagree  with  him.  I  always  name  for  the  sake 
of  moat  unaffected  honour,  aud  as  a  critic  of  whom  any  country 
and  time  might  have  been  proud — this  tendency  has  gone  much 
further,  and  we  are  even  asked  to  accept  Monsieur  Nicolas  as 
an  adequate  repreaeutative  of  the  French  literary  genius.  Let 
us  retiivinber  what  "  odc-ctuatc "  menus  i  it  weans  to  a  great,  at 
least,  if  not  to  the  very  fullest,  extent  cummeiisumte,  coexten- 
sive, and  complete.  And  in  England  also  there  has  been  not 
wanting  an  ufTectation  of  deference  to  this  estimate — of  arguing 
thut  wu  ought  to  let  the  French  kuow  best  in  euch  poinu — 
that  it  is  wicked,  rude,  uncritical,  to  intrude  English  judgineot 
into  such  mnlters. 

So  be  it,  for  the  moment,  and  for  the  sake  ot  argument.     Let 
US  then,  aa  we  do  always,  as  from  this  point  of  view  it,  is  more 


'  Of  the  immeiuo  number  (catimatcd 
Stan  a^  itl  uearly  Art  huudrvd)  ol 
•ditinua  at  tliv  M'urka  iu  wilole  or  pttrt, 
tti>t  ol  t!«rriat  >!<>  Salnb-Prii  In  4  vol*., 
1S30-34,  i*,  I  boiiar*,  m  uwrly  Ui« 
■bndtiril  na  ntiy.  Than  it,  huwovcr. 
ut   modern  •ilitinu  of  til* 


I 


(Tuvret  PoSi^ua,  adi'Mfl  by  M.  Druna- 
ttin  (farif^  18091,  wliicli  I  uu  gUd 
Ui  [JuaKii.  'the  ortlmnry  "  CuliBcUcra  " 
ntitiau*.  audi  nui  ttial  of  0»ml«r, 
tliougli  Liiitiptnta  t-jKiu^fh  UU  Uu  Tocaa 
tiiie,  m  apl  bi  uiuit  wbal  thay  think 
Ui«  low  inMrMtiug  picow  el  |wow. 
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specially  necessary  that  we  should  do,  inquire  what  the  acfval 
The  Art  criticism  of  this  "  adec^uate  "  representative  of  the 
I'trftiquc.  French  jjeuiua  is.  And  in  doing  tbia  let  ub  begiu 
with  the  Ali_l*oiUi'jue,  that  elaborately  arrauged  code  of  aeo- 
cloasio  correctness,  the  composition  of  wUicli  occupied  halt  the 
central  decade'  of  its  antlior's  life  when  he  was  in  the  full 
vigour  of  ripe  age,  which  summed  up  all  the  doctrine  of  his 
earlier  satirefi,  and  ia  practically  repeated  by  most  of  his 
Uter. 

In  niakiug  the  examination  we  shall  (not  wilJiout  consider- 
able generosity)  abstain  from  bearing  too  hardly  upon  the 
ilttjHiie  ^*B™nt  ignorauoe  of  literary  history,  even  iu  his  i 
ncnvy  owii  country,  which  Boiluau  here  dispUys.  His 
•"T-  modem  defender!)  (not,  it  miiat  be  confessed,  till 
taose  who  do  not  defend  him  had  mnde  uncompromising 
championship  ou  this  )K>inb  imjwRsible)  practically  confess  aud 
avoid  it,  pass  it  with  a  half- petulant  "Agrcedl"  They  cannot 
well  do  otherwise:  (or  in  the  famous  liuus  (I.  113-130)  from 


bo 


"  Durant  lei  premien  am  du  Parnastie  Fran^ua," 
"  Rendit  plus  nteniu  De§port«s  «t  BertAUt," 


ao  amount  of  crau  ignorance,  or  of  impudent  falaiScation,  is 
aniaBsed  which  is  renlly  curious,  aud  almost  creditable,  at  least 
to  the  audacity  of  the  author's  paTty-spirit,  or  the  serenity  of 
his  indilTereu&e.  Even  iu  the  oldest  French  poetry  that  we 
poasesa,  much  more  in  the  R&man.  dt  la  Jtasi  {which  he  adduces 
in  a  »ot«,  having  obviously  never  read  it),  the  "words"  were 
not "  arranged,  without  meiiBurc  " ;  there  vfcn  "  strict  numhcrH  " ; 
and  clicrc  was  even  n  pretty  strict  csosum.  Villon  did  not  do 
anything  to  "the  art  of  the  old  romnnceTs,"  but  wrote  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  measures  as  men  had  wrict«n  in  tor  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before  htm,  Marot  simply  adopted  ballade*, 
vrioln  no  triolets,  did  nothing  new  to  roDd«aux,  while  we  are 
only  unable  to  convict  Boileati  of  error  as  to  maatarades,  because 

in«wMt)nnj-UirMwhuiIie  begBa  ntilion  of  H  it  thit  of  tba  Ouabridga 
It,  «ii<l  Uiirt7-aii(hl  wliaii  it  vaa  Uoiveniljr  Vrmm,  hj  Ur  D.  NkKot 
Baklwd.      A   rny  emllent   wfiarkt*       SmiUi  (ISM). 
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nobody  has  yel  discovered  what,  exactly,  a  masearadt  is.  The 
description  of  Ronsaid'a  actioa  is  tubljish :  while  it  is  quite 
oertaio  that  both  Desportea  aud  Bertaut  went  to  their  graves 
vit^oat  the  slif^hteat  doubt  that  be  was  Prince  of  French  poets, 
and  were  iiot  in  the  least  "  restrained"  ia  follovring  him.  And 
the  history  of  the  French  Drama  in  Canto  Three  ouly  deserves 
less  reprehension  because  it  was  really  act  very  easy  at  cbe 
time  for  a  man  to  know  much  about  it. 

But  lei  this  suffice.  And  let  u3  also  exercise  our  perhapa 
undeserved  generosity  on  another  point,  that  wholesale  and  un- 
blushing imitation  of  Horace  which  made  the  Abb(5  Cotin,  one 
of  Itoileau's  victims,  retort  with  as  much  truth  as  wil,  in  the 
very  form  of  one  of  DespriSaux'  own  insolences — 

"  J'&ppellc  Horace  Horace — et  Boileau  tn>dnct«ur." ' 

After  all,  though  a  paradox,  it  is  not  an  impoesibility,  that  a 

"S^  man  should  lie  a  great  critic  and  yet  most  untrustworthy  on 

literary  history,  and  apt  to  make  his  owu  work,  in  great  part, 

a  mere  mosaic  of  the  work  of  others. 

f\.       Let  us  then  take  the  Art  Po^tiqve  simply  as  criticism — not 

'         as  a  aeries  of  statements  of  faot,  not  as  an  orijpnal  or  a  bor- 

Abttnxa     rowed  argument — and  see   how  it  looks   this  way. 

^'*-  The  first  Canto  begins  (in  the  teasing  inverted  style' 
■which  was  one  o(  Boilean's  worst  legacies  to  French  poetry,  and 
which  itself  was  a  "corrupt  fullowiti^  "  of  Latin)  with  a  declar- 
atioD  of  the  necessity  of  genius,  which  has  been  counted  to  him 
for  much  rtfj;bteousnes8.  Everybody  has  not  the  genius  for 
everything,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  l)ecau8G  you  have  a 
genius  for  convivial  songs  you  have  one  for  Epic.  But  good 
sense  and  reason  are  as  necessary  as  genim.  Indeed  we  are 
soon  told  that  writing  depends  on  these  aloiie  tor  its  value:  so 
that  geuiu3  is  like  those  tickets  of  admission  which  are  quite 
useless  till  they  are  countersigned  by  somebody  otlier  than 


'  Hoilenu  did  Dot  tnnirly  "oonfpy'' 
from  tlie  kneienu.  lie  hiul  tho  ipeci- 
ully  ugljr.  though  not  *<>  kpvclklty  un- 
Gonuaou,  trick  ul  insuUinK  »  mMi  and 
•tadjog  (ram  bim  u,  l.ho  n&mn  tima. 
(CJ,  Th^phlle  Qfiutirr'n  artiolv,  Id  Lit 


OroUiijtut,  uu  his  DAmMslie.} 

•  "Cat   fn   vein   qu'an   Pamatte   un 

Pcntr    de   I'art    dca    X€n   ntititKin   la 

hauUu*. " 
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the  issuer.  Never  try  high  flighte  or  conceits.  Do  not 
^describe  your  snbjecU  or  objecM  too  minutely.  Cultivate 
roricty.  but  never  be  "lov."  burlesque,  or  bomlKistie.  What- 
ever you  do.  mind  ctosura  and  avoid  hiatus.  Tben  foUpws  the 
pseudo-history  referred  to  above,  capped  by  its  {ihrese  of  Mal- 
berbe,  in  whoae  stepa  you  are  to  walk.  Clearness  of  expression 
is  of  the  greatest  value ;  but  as  a  fact  it  depends  on  clearness 
ol  thought.  Smart  things  will  not  ransom  faults.  If  yoii  feai 
critioisni,  nnlicipatc  it  by  yourself  and  youi  friends;  but  be- 
ware of  flutterieK,  and,  above  all,  do  not  take  the  part  of  your 
own  faults  simply  because  your  friends  havo  noticed  theto. 
The  First  Canto  ends  with  the  really  excellent  line,  in  Boileau'« 
true  vein  (for,  whatsoe'er  the  failings  on  hia  part  afi  a  ciilic,  be 
mas  a  satirist  bom  and  bred) — 

"  Co  Bot  troave  toujours  un  plaa  aot  qui  Vadour*." 

The  Second  Canto  begins,  apropos  of  nothing  (indeed  Boileau 
Iwaa  frankly  troubled  about  his  "  transitious  "),  with  a  discussion, 
rly  metaphorical,  of  the  Idyll,  Eclogue,  and  Pastoral,  followed 
^by  ft  similar  account  of  other  kinds  of  shorter  pieces — Elegy, 
Ode,  Sonnet^  Epigram,  and  others,  down  to  Vaudeville — the  Fable 
f.beiug  abecot,  to  the  discomfort  and  laborious  excuse-making  of 
'  the  disciples.     The  Idyll  must  be  neither  too  pompous  nor  too 
trivial:  followTheocritusaDd  Virgil  and  all  will  be  right    Klegy 
is  proper  for  Death  and  Love ;  but  you  must  not,  in  regard  to 
the   latter,  be   frigid  and  hackneyed.      Imitate  Tibullus  and 
Ovid,  and  again  all  will  be  right.     The  ode  is  worthy  of  Achilles 
or  Louis ;  but  do  not  be  too  historical — which  indeed  would  be 
difficult  in  regard  to  Achilles,  and  might  be  inconvenieut  in  re- 
gard to  Louis.     Sonnets  are  verj-  difficult,  but  a  sonnet  without 
fault  is  by  itself  worth  an  Epic*     The  epigram  may  have 
pointes,  which  are  elsewhere  to  be  utterly  rejected.    The  other 


'  It  tUV  te  •omfltlmM  for^ttCD  in 

UiB  tjuotation  •>(  Uiii  tuaov*  lin*,  bhat 

l<ng    poem  ww   ■   Wchoioftl   Una  in 

SVcacb  tTitieiiBi,  frunn  thi  daj*  of  tb( 

[PU1>J«   ilownvanl*,  uud  hmum  i1«S&- 

'  tUlfwt  Bpic^w  H«roicPofiB,tiota)oa8 


pi«c«  «f  TCTM.  It  ii  ehftrsctfrutio  a( 
Boulaku  U>  bllbwkwwda  kt  the  nodrm 
epic,  of  wlkicli  ba  vm  bo  Bdmimr,  b 
tiii*  nUiw  ttvaekeraui  pmiia  of  tli* 

lukvwwni. 
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kinds  ajB  lightly  trefttcd  till  the  Satire,  descentling  to  the  vau- 
dmUU,  has  a  longer  discussiou.  Satire,  tbc  upologistprw  domo 
dficUns,  is  the  voice  of  Truth.  Lucilius,  Horace,  Javenal,  are 
chamcteriaed.  Kegnier  is  oar  best  luan;  but  bis  style  is  aotU 
quated,  and  his  subjects  and  language  are  really  shocking.' 
Tlion  "the  Frenchruan,  nd  matin,"  made  tht;  Vaudeville,  It  is 
only  fair  to  Boileau  to  aay  that,  could  he  have  foreseen  the 
tedious  abuse  of  this  vu)t,  he  would  certaiidy  eitlier  bav«  for- 
borne it,  or  have  given  ua  a  capital  line  or  couplet  to  tie  to  the 
tail  of  the  culprits.  Canto  Three  passes,  with  no  le:4S  abruptness, 
to  the  drama,  which  occupies  the  Brst  half,  the  latter  part  being 
given  to  the  £pia  Boileau  is  at  tirst  vngue.  Id  fact,  he  does 
Dot  seem  at  all  thoroughly  to  have  appreciated  the  Ari«totelian 
doctrine,  which  in  the  main  he  rius  up  as  his  Sag.  Dramatic 
art  in  teaching  must  please  aud  touch,  which  it  may  do  by  ex- 
citing pity  and  terror.  Do  not  inalcL'  a  long  aud  obscure  intro< 
duction;  keep  the  Unities  as  you  value  your  dramatic  salva- 
tion ;  never  be  incredible ;  and  let  everything  contribute  to 
the  development  of  your  story. 

The  Historic  Muse  reappears,  but  in  such  case,  as  hinted 
above,  that  vie  shall  mu^iiauimously  abstain  from  further  ven- 
geance on  Iter.  If  only  Boileau  had  omicted  the  unhappy  note 
which  says  that  /i*uri  pii^et  (those  of  his  imaginary  p/'teriTU) 
sent  imjyrimffs,  thereby  suggesting  that  he  had  read  them ! 
You  must  have  Love:  but  do  not  be  douccrewx ;  keep  the  stock 
characters;  do  Dot  modernise  the  ancients i  aud  if  you  invent 
a  personage  1<!C  him  bo  constant  to  himself.  The  theatre  really 
ie  very  diOicutt.  But  Epic  is  still  more  so.  It  depeuds  eutirely 
apon  action,  upon  fable ;  aud  in  order  to  make  it  uoble  you  put 
in  the  dtorwrn,  viininterium.^  Eneas'  voyage  would  have  been 
quite  an  ordinary  thing  without  Juno,  and  Keptune,  and 
.^olus  >- 

"  Cert  U  oe  qui  Burprend,  frapp«,  aunt,  attache."  * 


■  Ai  it  Ukra  tea  lioca  (171-lSO]  In 
tho  Freocti  ta  czirlain  our  aiugle  epi- 
thet, tlwy  Ue«l  iiol  iniJie  full  of  it 

•  See  ail  tho  PctroniitD  prMUge,  vtil. 
I.  p.  ill,  uid  an  ItR  mUoliievouJ)  lotlu> 


enc«  the  prosut  o1tapt«r,  pattim. 

*  I  lUo  W  vaiy  OoilMu't  et^La  oriU- 
cirti  mtti    Ida    AdmintUy  frwli    and 
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lut  Uie  inodcm  deity  will  not  do  at  all ;  and  devils  aud 
angels  are  worse.  Do  let  us  keep  our  Tritons,  our  ParoK,  our 
Fan,  and  our  Charon  !  If  not,  in  a  abort  time  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  tie  a  bandagu  on  the  eyes  of  Themis,  or  put  a  balance  in 
her  bund  I'  Furthbr,  bo  very  careful  of  your  □aniee.  ITifrft 
'irag  a  person  once  whn  nctunlly  called  his  hero  Childebraud! 
Minor  receipts  for  handling  follow ;  and  then  we  tind  ourselves 
back  on  the  stage  with  Comedy,  aa  to  which  Boileau  extola 
Nature,  and  tella  us  that  Moliere  would  have  been  the  best  of 
comic  dramatists — if  he  had  been  other  than  he  was. 

The  Fourth  Canto  returns  to  the  generalitifts  of  the  first, 
and,  tukiiig  advantage  of  tbia  wider  acopc^  begins  aa  attack, 
not  uaamtiaing  but  in  very  bad  taate.on  Claude  Perrault,  archi- 
tect, doctor,  and,  like  his  more  celebratefl  brother  Charles,  and 
a  third  oot  so  well  known  as  either,  a  champion  on  the  modern 
ride  {v.  infra).  It  ends,  in  accordujico  with  the  habits  of  the 
fl^,  in  an  elaborate  and  rather  wcll-doclaimed  panegyric  of  the 
king,  wheroln  the  adroit  historiographer  supplies  an  epilogue 
to  the  perhaps  not  quite  so  adroit  critic. 

For  some  lines  in  the  middle  Boileau,  though  coiistntitly 
returning  to  the  crutch  of  Horace,  does  occupy  himself  with 
literature.  His  precepts  ruuy  be  thus  summarised.  Whatever 
you  are,  be  not  a  bad  writer,  and  if  you  must  be,  be  rather 
bombastic  than  cold;  but,  oil  the  whole,  di-grvcs  of  mediocrity 
do  not  much  matter.  Here  the  satirist  once  more  comes  to  the 
rescue  and  dictates  the  (in  application  insolent,*  but)  intrinric- 
ally  good  couplet — 

"  I'n  (on  du  moinii  hit  tit*  ct  p*nt  ntnu  JgajAr, 
Mail  III!  froid  (fcrivaiu  no  nit  Hon  qu'cnnuyer." 

Do  not  pay  attention  to  datterers  (we  had  heard  this  before),  do 
not  excuse  your  verses,  but  keep  an  open  ear  for  every  comment : 
though  you  must  l>e  careful  to  separate  foolish  from  wise  critj> 
cisma     Join   the  solid  and  useful  to  the  pleasant.     Lot  your 


■  ~  Six  aa  do  wltkuut  Umih,"  u  L. 
Arruntiu*  mail  cxMllMU]r  retUMkMl 
on  B  |iu«tlel  oeoilon.      Vide  i.  23$. 

'  A*  tlMUl  BoUmU  fiT«e  llio  anltuJ 

tuuMa  o(  baU  a  aDora  inbkUtanla  of  Ibe 


French  Onib  StrMt.  of  wham  Cpnum 
lie  Uergeraa  [he  wu  lung  d«d,  ud 
Boileau  <r—  aafc)  Umm  the  ounMlMJoa 
priH  ed  iMiiig  morcly  /ou. 
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morality  be  of  the  very  first  wat«r.  Yoa  may  introdace  IotcT 
but  ruepect  phactple  and  Lh«  young  penon.  Do  not  be  jealous 
of  yoar  rivala ;  do  not  put  liurature  above  ite  proper  place ;  for 
beavan's  aake  do  not  endeavour  tn  make  profit  out  of  your 
wricingg  [except  by  penaiona].'  Be  not  avariciona,  bat  attend 
to  Reaaou.  If  you  do,  Louis  wIU  give  you  pensions ;  and  yon 
will  not  hav«  W  tremble,  like  Collctet,'  for  your  dtiuier,  which 
dcpciicU  on  the  sucoustt  ot  a  soiioet.  Of  this  last  ignoble  gibe 
{too  mnch  itniiated,  alas !  by  our  owd  Pope)  we  need  tJilce  no 
further  notice ;  and  we  sball  say  Dothing  more  on  any  of  the 
other  points  in  Boileau  which  invite  unfavourable  comment,  but 
aru  not  etrtctly  critical.  Let  us  judge  him  as  a  critic  only,  and 
first  on  this  piece. 

Is  it  good  criticism  ? 

This  of  course  is  far  loo  large  a  question  to  answer  oQ'>haud. 
We  must  hunt  the  answer  to  it  by  the  way  of  minor  questions, 
)Oniirai       ^^'^^  **•  ^^  '*  original  ?  (the  leaat  inijtortaul  but  of 
iwomwofion  souie  importance).    If  it  is  noty  What  does  it  add  "to, 
1^  and  how  ingoniouBly  aad  a»efiilly  does  it  apply,  the 

original  from  which  it  borrows  1  What  methods  does  it  nse  7 
To  what  extent  and  in  what  fasliion  would  a  poet  adopting  it  as 
a  manual  be  qualified  for  his  art  T  And  lastly  (though  perliaps 
Borne  minor  queutions  may  crop  up  in  our  passage),  What  inci- 
dental  excellences  diws  it  contain  ?  What  is  the  merit  of  the 
critical  eutimates  which  the  author  makes,  in  passing  or  with 
deliberation,  of  the  authors,  great  and  small,  of  the  past  and 
tho  prosuiit? 

Let  us  take  these  questions  in  order,  and  see  what  answerB 
the  Art  PoUvpi*.  examined  without  prejudice,  but  without  fear  ' 
or  favour,  can  give  to  them. 


'  Thfj  were  jipol'»hly  tlia  Iribvl  Uy- 
itim*  wtiii^h  *  noUr  uprit  might  dorirc 
from  bia  work- 

'  Tliit  nhn  la  tlie  aon,  Tiun^cA* 
(1828-1630),  of  k  mon!  \<ot<lle  pftir— 
Ouillttumo  (t09e-10S8)  ud  CUudJuc 
OoUeUt.  The  fonuer  al  thno  wm 
ako  K  critic  in  hii  wn}-,  nncl  left,  baidea 
to  An  PoHiqttt  (IflCH)  of  ii«  KTWl 
TBlue,  a  Bittvirt  de*  Poiu*  FnmpiU 


wliicli,  (tmnge);  enough,  wm  twrer 
prinlod,  au'd  tbe  MS-  of  '■■liich  waa 
burnt  bjr  the  Vaudali  of  tbe  CoumuB* 

m  isn. 

'  A  liumouriit  tnighb  mainUdn  tJi* 
two  oppMite  ilioM«,  "Tliiit  Bolte&u 
hM  gennio*  ftuthority,"  uid  "  Tli^t  Ilia 
French  are  kiivBya  arwriiig  for  k  ifntn.l,*' 
□D  tho  (trcugth  of  a  curiuua  talma 
of  «Tidao«e  (row  Vuluin't "  i^*  iiort* 
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As  to  the  firat  question   there  is,  to  a  ccrttuii  ext«Dt,  uo 

Terence  of  opinion.  The  injured  Cotin  undoubtedly  had 
Wi^Lt^  truth  on  his  side,  in  the  parody  quoted  above,  as  to  a 
*!3r^— J*^''  large  part  of  tli«  Art  Pc^tique.  But  vrliat  has  not ' 
been  quitu  suiricicncly  recognist-d  is  llmt  this  is  the  hvxl  part. 
Take  away  the  almost  (sometimes  quite)  literal  translations 
InHn  Horace,  and  you  will  take  away  Boileau'a  backbone ;  toJce 
sway  (lie  Horatlaa  auggestioDs,  oud  you  will  go  far  to  deprive 
his  criticism  of  its  skeleton  ultLigvlhcr,  and  leave  it  a  mere 
jumble  of  promiscuous  observations.  It  would  be  interesllDg 
and  by  no  means  otiose — if  one  only  had  the  money  and  the 
time — to  print  the  AH  Po^liqut  with  the  direct  Horatiaa 
boirOwment  in  rubric,  the  suggested  passages  in  black  italic, 
and  the  mere  personalities,  illustrations,  flatteries,  lampoons. 
and  tbe  like,  in,  say,  blue,  B\it  I  fear  the  remains  in  ordinary 
print  would  be  wofuUy  smaU,  and  still  more  woftilly  un- 
important. This,  however,  would  not  matter  ao  very  much  if 
Boileau  had  been  sttikiuf^ly  original  in  what  he  adds,  or  had 
applied  the  Uoratian  doctrine  with  striking  appropriateness  to 
the  altered  condition  of  literature.  One  would  think  it  im- 
dble,  if  distinguished  instances  to  tbe  contrary  were  not 
CQOWn,  for  any  one  to  maintain  that  he  has  done  either. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  achievementa  of  modem,  and 
practically  the  whole  of  the  achievemente  of  me<iiseval,  litera- 
up  to  his  time,  are  simply  ignored,  or.  where  referred  to, 
ridiculooaly  misdescribed.  Nay  more,  Horatian  parallels  are 
got  iii  by  invenliug  a  histoiy  of  what  never  exbted. 

Nor  could  anything  vlsu  possibly  happen,  considering  the 
metbods  which  Eoileaii  chose  to  adopt.     These  methods  an, 

Fttxlu  of  First,  the  construction  of  a  Horatian-Aristoteliao 
,  "M^Aorf.  bed  to  which  everything  has  to  be  adjusted  in  point 
of  principle ;  and  of  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more. 
Secondly,  the  suggestion  as  models,  at  every  turn,  of  Latin  and 
(much  less  often)  Greek  poets,  utterly  regardless  of  the  change 
of  circuuutaaccs.     Thirdly,  the  method  of  criticism  by  Kinds 

■albmr"  to  llonuuiUl,  wlw  bw)  jtra-       uuut  raLtoti  contra  BofUwi,"     But  U> 
to  apnak  liBhll;  of  Dwpr^Mix,       tfaoM  wltu  "li«ar  au   EiiglUli  koul" 
to  H.  Bourgoia'*  "  On  ■  diSuil^      ibMW  terron  u«  idle. 
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— of  U^ing  down  the  rules  for,  and  discussing  the  ends  of, 
abstract  Pastoral,  the  abstract  Eiogy,  the  abstract  SoDU«t,  Ode. 
and  so  (urCh,  with  only  a  few  perfunctory  eulogies  of  acttial 
examples.  Id  regard  to  the  first  and  second  it  is  enough  to  M 
quote  ih«  critic's  own  words  against  liim,  and  ask  him  bow  ™ 
Ovid  or  Tibiillus  can  be  a  sufficient,  can  bo  oven  a  safe,  guide 
to  a  French  love-poet,  and  how  the  marvels  of  audeQC  mytho- 
lo^  can  become  the  "  machiuery "  of  a  modera  ?pic !  In. 
regard  to  the  third,  tlie  old  battering-ram  must  be  once  more 
applied.  Pastoral.  Elegy.  Ode,  and  the  rest  (except  "Sonnet." 
which  is  a  fortn)  are  not  unequivocal  names  applied  to  ab- 
stractly esisting  things,  but  mere  tickets.  Give  me  a  poen. 
and  I  will  tell  you  whether  I  think  it  a  good  or  a  bad  poem, 
and  why.  You  may.  after  that,  if  you  have  the  time  and  care 
to  take  the  trouble,  classify  it  ai  epic  or  elegy,  epigram  or  ode. 
But  tho  box  in  which  you  cfaooeo  to  deposit  it  does  not  really 
matter  in  the  least ;  and  if  it  should  so  happen  that  there 
is  no  box  ready,  you  must  either  make,  or  do  without,  one.  Is 
the  poem  goml  ur  bad  as  poetry  ? — that  is  the  artictdttt  Htaitw 
vei  ea^entis  critifi*mi. 

But  the  most  surprising  thing  in  Boileaa'a  method,  and  the 

most  fatal,  is  the  thing  on  which   he  prides  hinisotf   most, 

ObwMtm  1^  Aixl  which  has  been  most  commended  in  him — tbo 

yood  nenae.    perpetual  appeal  to  Good  Sense  and  Eeason.'      It 

is  snrprising,  bccnuse  Longinus,  whom  he  strangely  assumed 

to  be  a  prophet  after  hia  own  heart,  had  warned  him  amply,  and 

one  mi^ht  think  irresistibly,  some  fifteen  huuclrcd  years  before. 

"Heights  of  olotjiicnce  or  of  poetry,  but  especially  of  poetry," 

that  mighty  critic  had  said, "  do  not  lead  to  persuasion  but  t» 

tcalasy."     Now  it  is  with  Persuasion  only — in  the  Greek  sense, 

wliich  includes  intellectual  conviction  and  practical  inQaeuoe — 

that  Good  Sense  aud  Iteason,  in  Boileau'a  sense,  can  deal.     Ik 

is  true  that  very  glaring  ofieneea  against  them  may  sometimea 

(by  no  means  always)  interfere  with  Ecstasy ;  but  the  most 

*  It    in    int«rr>titig    Atiil   ngniliaiiit. 

t)ut  BuiWtiV  ilefntnlim  generally  ilri'j' 
"  Onutl  Setiie,"  mH  uni*,  wliPtioTpr  tliey 
can,  Uiu  more  kmbiipiouii  nnil  high- 
wuBding  "Rmmo."     It  ii  «ut!)cieDt 


I 
I 


lu  tjty  :hAt  their  iiulhorrvpMlB*'Uoud 
SiMiM! "  Kipua  and  agun.  ui<l  abvioualT' 
tu«  Hcaaon  m  *  BMrc  «ynDujrm 
for  it. 
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heroic  doses  of  either  or  both  will  never  cause  it.  Generally 
speaking — tha  saving  has  of  course  the  danger  of  the  double 
edge,  but  it  is  true  for  all  Ihal — when  Good  Sense  comes  in 
at  the  door  Yxalaay  flics  out  of  the  window,  and  when  Ecstasy 
flies  in  al  the  window,  Good  Sense  mid  ^tlic  lower)  K«a»on 
retire  prudishly  by  the  door.  At  any  rate,  if  they  riMnaiu,  it  will 
be  DecoBsary  for  them  to  keep  themselves  very  much  in  the 
background,  and  wail  till  tbuy  arc  called  for.  Tfiey  may  very 
well  act  as  detectives  and  cutctipoll?  wlicii  Fnlav  Ecsttisy  usurps 
the  place  of  true ;  but  like  other  poHcc-officera  they  have  ratlier 
au  avkward  habit  of  mistaking  their  men.  Every  respect  is 
of  course  to  be  paid  to  tbem ;  their  assistance  is  Gometimea 
very  welcome  and  valuable  even  to  the  poet,  while  the  prose- 
writer  can  seldom  dispense  with  their  constant  surveillance. 
But  even  the  latter  may  sometimeB  b«  hindered  of  his  Tinest 
cfll-cis  by  lookiug  tirst  to  them ;  while  the  Poet  who  docs  su 
will  never  rise  beyond  the  lower-middle  slopes  of  Paniassus),  if 
he  even  reaches  these. 

i^ovi.  unless  these  conHideiations  can  be  got  out  of  the  way, 
the  answer  to  yet  s  further  question,  What  help  does  Roileaa 
ore  the  Poet?  will  be  a  most  mengre  and  disu)) pointing  one. 
'BoQie  of  the  positive  helps  which  he  offers — the  rule  of  Good 
Sense,  and  the  empty  forms  of  Kinds — are  likely  to  be,  in  the 
first  case  positively  tuischievoua,  ia  the  second  luther  hindering 
tbou  helpful.  Uis  histoiical  doctrine  is  ueuaUy  wrong,  and, 
where  not  vrong.  inadequate.  His  constant  prescription  of 
"the  aacieots" — not  merely  as  general  guides  in  hterature — 
nobody  ueed  ask  for  better — but  ua  immediate  and  particular 
models  for  all  kinds  of  literary  exercise,  will  in  its  most  rigorous 
obMivmtion  make  a  mere  transhtting  anachronist,  and  even  if 
more  freely  construed,  will  again  hinder  much  more  iban  it 
helps. 

But  the  majority  of  Boilenu's  counsels  are  not  positive  at  alt, . 
they  arc  simply  negative :  and  negative  counsels  in  art,  when' 
ArbUrarv  ^''^  pupil  is  once  out  of  school  boyhood,  never  did 
pnttriptUmt.  much  good  yet,  and  have  often  done  a  great  deal  of 
barm.  Vfhy  should  his  rUut  itupttu  at  the  name  "Childe- 
brand  "  proscribe  that  natoe,  which  is  euphonious  enough  to 
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tmprejudiced  enra?  Wh&t  "nensible  and  n^uonable"  (we  may 
thank  him  for  these  words)  criterion  of  sound  tiitikes  "  Phitis  " 
preferable  to  "  ToiQon"  or,  pn-tliur  still,  Toirieltv?  It  is  true, 
doabtlesB,  that,  for  a  coDtinuRDce,  the  long  Alexandrine  divides 
best  at  the  middle  ;  but  what  reason,  what  sense  is  there  in  the 
absolute  proscription  of  a  penthemimeral  or  hephtbemimeial 
cicsura  ?  In  what  doea  the  welcoming  of  Pan  and  Charon, 
and  the  banishing  of  Ashtaroth  and  Beelzebub,  differ  from  the 
iinmort^  decision  that  "blue  uniforms  are  only  good  for  the 
artillery  and  the  Blue  Horae  "  ?     And  so  throughout^ 

But,  it  will  be  said,  the  Art  Poiti^u  ia  not  BoUeau'e  sole 
oritioal  deliverance.  It  18  most  true:  in  fact,  though  his  work 
BeHta^i't  i".  for  a  man  who  went  safely  beyond  the  ttiree  score 
*^*^ **'*••  years  oud  tea  and  half-way  to  the  four  ecore,'  a 
ruOuT  scanty  work,  it  is  pervaded  with  literature  and  with 
criticism.  By  a  curious  contrast  to  those  Homan  satirists,  of 
whom  we  spoke  erstwhile,  his  criticism  of  life  is  always  turning 
to  literature.  The  admirable  heroi-comic  satire  of  the  Lutrin 
itself  gravitates  somehow  or  other  to  the  battle  in  the  book* 
shop,  whicli  enables  the  poet  to  gibbet  his  victims  once  more; 
not  to  mvntiou  that  the  whole  fun  of  llils  very  Zutrin  is  (thougli 
Boilcnu  did  not  in  the  least  kuow  it)  a  eort  of  rtduetio  ad 
abrurdum  of  his  own  critical  dnctrines  in  the  Art.  Most  of  Uie 
other  pieces  are  either  directly  critical  of  a  kind,  or  the  expres- 
sion of  brief  and  rather  reluctantly  obeyed  avocations  from 
criticism,  Let  us  examine  tlieiu, — though  with  somewhat  less 
minuteness. 

The  dominance  of  tlie  literary  subject  in  the  Satina  is  well 
known,  though  it  is  equally  notorious  that,  illiberal 
personality  too  often  takes  the  place  of  liberal 
criticism.     Colletet'i  poverty  and  parasitism;   Saint-Amant's 


T}k  Satire*. 


^  If  I  li»Tp  •«vuiifd.  </r  miiy  iwoii),  too 
bitter  ia  laiy  nui^rlu  on  Bcilmu,  I«t 
ma  htra  obMrr*  thai.  I«vt  thiiiga  in 
titcrujr  biatorjr  are  more  poth^tic  than 
thcae  lut  jrcarm  of  hia,  wtien,   iiiCimiit 

trionim,  suiid  Ihc  ruin*  of  tlie  [nUtical 
gli^he*  nhlch  be  luul  coIet>ratt<l.  tad  in 
■  tmmitioD  period  between  tlie  gn«t 
tiUmiure  ot  th«  •cv«ow«nlh  MDtuiy 


I 
I 


I 
I 


and  that  ol  tho  eightocnth,  villi  no 
unn  but  hit  rooliah  Boiwill'  Eckcriouin, 
Brouctte,  tu  comforb  htiu,  and  no  om 
at  all  ba  wham  to  look  u  hia  mirriwii, 
he  held — unoonquered  uid  uooonqmr- 
kbic — ^t«  lii«  pdi)cl|ile>.  and  ditd,  ai  oM 
of  lh«  potHi  to  whom  h»  itm  to  unjuat 
had  laid, 
"Sani  twufsri  dtbont  rt  dan*  Kn  laoc." 
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death  from  fever,  brought  od  by  liie  ill-succ«8B  (lie  would  hsve 
died  of  hunger  anyhow,  says  the  satirist  ^ooiNiiatti redly) — these 
ftre  the  Bobjects  that  interest  him  in  the  First.  In  the  Second 
to  Moli^re,  vith  oblique  censure  of,  or  at  leaat  surprise  nt  the 
eaaj  versification  nf  the  dramatist,  he  bewails  (being  evidently 
proad  of  it)  his  o\kix  studiuus  "  diOiculty  "  '  in  rhymiug,  jests  at 
the  stock  phrnses  anil  chniilie*  of  others  from  M^ua^e  to  ScudiJry, 
Kven  in  the  Third — the  old  bnd-dinner  satire  of  Homce  and 
Itegnier — he  brings  in  a  literary  quarrel  about  Th^ophile  and 
RoDfiard  and  QuinauU.  The  Fifth,  to  Dangeau,  is  one  of  the 
fow  which  have  hardly  any  literary  touches.  But  he  will  drag 
the  luclflesa  Abb<S  de  Pure  into  the  Sixth  on  the  noises  and 
nuisances  of  Taris,  white  the  Seveoth  is  wholly  literary,  aud  is 
one  of  the  earliest  (1663)  of  bis  explosions  at  bad  poets,  and 
the  Eighth,  on  the  follies  of  humanity,  naturally  takca  shots  at 
the  old  target. 

All  these,  however,  much  more  the  awkward  Tenth,  on  Women, 

■lid  Uic  very  inferior  JCleveaih,  must  give  place  to  the  I^iuth,  an 

imitation  of  Huraco,  II.  vii.,  written  in  the  author's  fortieth  or 

forty-tirst  year,  nominally  to  defend   himself  for  his  former 

attacks  on  his  conipf«re,  but  really,  of  course,  to  renew  thum. 

Once  more  his  favourite  equivalents  (only  mentioned  in/amia: 

f-tauMa)  for  Ciyas  nud  Cloanthus — CoUetet,  I'ellvtier.  Qninniilt, 

and  the  rest— appear.     Once  more  Racan  receives  partial,  and 

Th^phile  almost  total,  insult.     Here  is  the  famous  contrast  of 

le  <ti»qw>nt  dti  TajMe  and  I'or  de  Vir^e;  and  here  the  still  more 

/amoas  lines  on  the  Cid,  embedded  in — and  plainly  owing  their 

I  complimentary  tone  to  the  fact  that  they  are  embedded  in — an 

>aslaughl  on  Chainrlain.     Again  and  agaiu  the  lucklett  Cotio  is 

'boned"    and  jnstilied:    white  the  almost  equally   luckless 

Pellvtier*  serves  as  a  foil  to  "  d'Ablanoourt  et  Palru."     The 

singular  poethamons  piece  Sur  VEquivoqut,  appeuded  usually  as 


*  Tlubha  ImkI  Uughl  EUdiw  rtnwr 

afiilleui—tl  la  the  wsll-knawn  boa«t  io 

■DcampliiiMDtMrjr  compMnaon  tA 

.  pupil  with  CornslUa.  \ri  irtil«ti  ha 

kpp«au«  to  hAva  •dmiuUbcrcd  ft  Mrl 

)«(  ytvitXa  onctioa  to  hia  voul  to  Mxfat 

ior  hl»  pyblic  iiijuttjoc. 


*  Not  of  enuno  BoUhu^  w«nhy 
pi«dM«MOLr  ID  Art-Pa«tiu  writiait  («. 
nyra,  pp.  117,  118),  but  an  kdvooate 
of  the  mid-MvvntMiith  ocnturjr,  wbo 
«u  imtortUDAt*  «D0ug4k  to  ooDunil 
•oniwta^   and  to  be  dulik»d   bj  the 
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tlie  Tvrelfth  satire,  is  »  aort  of  sttenapt  to  generalise  and  ampH^ 
the  author's  horror  of  conceit  and  obscurity. 

To  dwell  ou  the  minor  pieces  of  verse,  which  ar«  ofteu  literary, 
would  he  here  impossible ;  it  ia  enough  bo  say  tliab  they  include 
Tie  Evi-  ''^'^  ^^'^  epigrutns  on  Coruoille's  Ag^sUaa  mxA  Attiia, 
gnmaaiKJ  aud  numerous  assaults  on  I'errnult.  The ^fnstUt are 
EpUtUa.  jjQj  nearly  so  full  of  our  matter  as  the  iSalina  ;  but 
the  Seventh  (lo  Ttacine  on  the  miccess  of  tlie  opposition  Phidrt 
by  the  hatod  Pradon)  and  the  Tenth  (on  his  own  verses)  beloi^ 
to  UK.  The  first  of  these  has  bean  very  highly,  and  in  part 
quite  deservediy,  pi-aisttd.  The  reference  to  the  death  and  the 
almost  dishonoured  grave  of  Moli&re,  though  slightly  theiitrical, 
is  both  vigorous  and  really  touching ;  the  eulogy  of  Bacino 
himself  is,  in  the  circumstances,  but  allowably  excessive  ;  and 
the  half-Hattering,  haif-boasting  mention  of  his  own  eiyoyment 
of  the  favour  of  the  "  great,"  fioui  Louis  to  La  Kochefoocauld, 
would  be  tolerable  if  it  were  not  mainly  a  vehicle  for  freah  abuse 
of  Lini^re  and  Tallemant,  of  Pen-in  and  Pradon  himself. 

The  prose  is  equally  saturated  with  crilJcisiu.  The  dialogiw 
on  Le*  B&t/a  de  Jimnan,  which  Fontcnelle  could  have  doue 
•dmirtbly.  BoUeau  has  not  done  very  well;  but  his  satire 
I  ^Vwe— I'A*  ""  '■^^'^  extraordinary  bastard  kind  of  romance  with 
Hero*  dc  which  France  at  this  time  deluged  Eui'ope  is  not  ill- 
^"vMn  '°""*1®^'  tliougl'  rather  ill-inform  ed.>  The  Letters 
loot  am  are  fidl  enough  of  criticism.  But  the  two  chief 
'**8'°-  prose  dooumenta  from  which  (at  least  from  their 
tillee)  something  really  imiwrtant  may  he  expected,  are  the 
Dissertatum  on  the  story  of  Giocoiido,  as  told  by  its  inventor  and 
by  La  Fontaine,  and  the  lUJUxioru  aur  Longin.  These  last, 
however,  the  reudor  need  hardly  trouble  himself  with:  ihey 
may  even  be  claseed  among  tlie  impieties  of  criticism.  Boileau, 
little  as  he  could  have  appreciated,  did  at  least  know  the  Crreat 
Unknown.  He  translated  him ;  be  calls  him  very  trnly  U  })ltts 
grand,  and  more  questionably  k  phis  aivire..  of  ancient  criUca. 


I 
I 


•tnini^    ignoring    of    the    {net    tlutt 
Hld«]«ia«   ilfl    ScmliJrj    inteniM     liw 

powinige*  to  b«  tuuderu — i^M.  Uicy 
wore  vavn  disguix*    of    Condi   and 


exempt    Ibcm    from   bkiue ;    but   it 
requim  It  il[ir«T«Dt  wrt  of  bUam 
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Bui  these  R^/Uxumson  longinns  are  in  fact  reflections  on  Charles 
Pcrraolt,  a  very  clever  persoQ,  but  not  in  Ui<]  least  like 
Longinns:  and  the  texts  from  the  nepL''T^u?.  which  uro  put 
at  tho  hc«d  of  each  chapter,  often  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
suhject  at  all,  aod  in  almoat  every  case  mi}*ht  almost  as  well 
have  been  selected  from  the  first  book  tie  picked  up.  Id  the 
particular  dispute  I  am  with  him,  and  not  with  Ferraulb;  but 
the  first  exclamatiou  of  any  red  lover  of  the  real  classics  who 
reads  th«  piew;  must  be  JVm  tali  aarilio/  Boileau,  aa  always, 
is  arrogant  and  rude ;  as  sometiiiics  elsewhere  his  scholarship  is 
not  beyond  suspicion,  though  it  had  an  easy  tritiiuph  over  the 
almost  total  absence  of  the  same  quality  in  his  adversary  ;  but, 
as  he  is  very  seldom,  he  is  confused,  desultory,  heavj-.  To  those 
who  think  that  criticism  is  the  art  of  scolding,  the  Rificiums  sar 
toTUfin  may  seem  to  be  a  creditable  tsxercise  in  it :  hardly  to 
Others. 

Almost  the  only  critical  essay  of  the  proper  kind  that  we 
have  from  this  famous  critic  is  the  other  piece  mentioned  above 
TKe"I>i»'     — the  "  Dissertation  on  the  Joaynde."     The  occasion 
ijaxdtion  on    was  not  uupromisii^     A  certain  M.  de  Saint-GiUes, 
**"  seriously  or  ollmrwise,  had  preferred  the  veisiou  of 

Ariosto's  talc  by  one  Bouillon  to  that  of  La  Fontaine,  sod  the 
c^ueetion  (which  had  taken  tlie  form  of  a  bet  between  Saint- 
Gilles  and  La  Mothe  le  Yayer  de  Sretigny)  was  referred  to 
Boileau  for  decision.  I  confe-ss  that  I  have  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  look  up  the  works  of  M,  de  Bouillon;  the  specimens 
that  Boiloaa  gives  are  quite  enough,  and  he  exercises  his  ferule 
like  the  vigorous  and  (within  limits)  accurate  and  useful  peda- 
gogue that  he  ia  But,  unluckily,  he  thinks  it  necessary  not 
merely  to  prefer  Ia  Fontaine  to  Bouillon,  bat  to  belittle 
Ariosto'  in  favour  of  La  Fontaine,  I  defy  anybody — French- 
man or  non-Frenchman  —  to  have,  within  certain  limits,  a 
greater  admiration  for  La  Fontaine  than  I  have;  and  I  am 
heretical  enough  to  like  the  CoiUa  even  better  than  the  Fahlet. 


*  Tb»  condeBBondlag  pniao  o(  "  Ari- 
att»  rt  mfiMa  mmiQutt,"  ia  A.P.,  iiL 
S9I,  eta  bard);  be  r«gKrd«d  m  n  Mt-olT, 
••pKMU]r  M  jut  bdoTB  (1  318)  ho  haA 


(tigOMtlMd  Urn!  «BpbMi«inii  tlie  •tig' 
ma  bj  •  Dota,  u  "  follcnient  JdoUtrs  at 
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But  why  this  misenble  setting  of  two  great  things  aguDSt  MC 
Other  ?  Wliy  not  like  both  ?  This  is  what  critics  of  th«  BoiWa 
type  caunotdo:  they  niUBl  have  their  ral-pit  of  false  comparison, 
their  setting- by- ihe-ears,  their  belittliug  io  order  to  exalt.  It 
must  be  said  that  Roileau  is  justly  puiiislied.  His  usual  critical 
censures  are  so  vague  and  general — he  is  so  apt  to  tell  tis  that 
So<aQd>80  is  a  bad  poet  without  allowing  us  how  he  is  had — that 
he  escapes  confutatiou.  Kot  bo  here.  In  the  first  place  be 
shows,  as  perhaps  we  might  have  antJci paLcd.  that  wont  of 
critical  defects,  an  inability  to  '*  take  "  his  author.  He  is  very 
angry  with  the  famows  grave  beginning  of  the  tavem-keeper'a 
much  less  than  grave  story — the  stately  ^ttol/u,  re  d^  LimgQ- 
hardi,  and  the  rest.  He  thinks  that  "  le  boa  messer  Ludovico  " 
had  forgotten,  or  ratlier  did  not  care  for.  the  precept  of  his 
Horace,  "Veraibus  expoui  tragicis  res  comica  non  vult." 

TTndoubtedly  Messer  Ludovico  did  not  care  one  of  hie  favourite 
turnips  for  it !  And,  according  to  the  key  of  humour  in  whicli 
he  was  writing — a  key  struck  before  him,  but  never  so  well  as 
by  him,  in  Italian,  familiar  in  English,  but  unknown  in  French 
till  recently — be  was  quite  right  in  this  negligence,  Boileau 
proceeds  to  give  rules  for  "  telling  an  absurd  thing  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  intininte  to  the  reader  that  you  do  not  yoanelf 
believe  it."  Very  good ;  that  is  the  Luirin  way — a  capital  vay 
too ;  but  not  the  only  one.  And  Ariosto  is  at  least  entitled 
to  try  this  other,  in  which  he  saceeeds  »o  admirably  to  all  who 
have  eyes  or  ears  and  will  use  thetn.  The  critic,  again,  ia  vary 
angry  with  Ariosto  lor  making  Giocondo  abataiu  from  poniard- 
itig  his  wife  because  of  the  love  he  bore  her.  "  II  »'y  a  point  de 
passion  plus  tragique  at  plus  violente  q^ue  la  jalousie  qui  natt 
d'an  extreme  amour."  Let  us  nut  remark  too  unkindly  that 
Despn^au.\'  knowledge  of  un  exerinic  ammir  was,  by  all  accounts, 
iucliiding  his  owu,  the  reverse  of  experimental.  His  error  is 
more  widespreading.  It  is  part  of  that  unlucky  arrangement 
of  "typed"  kinds — not  less  of  character  and  passion  than  of 
writing  —  which  the  neo-classic  system  insista  upon.  Your 
paaaions,  like  your  poetic  forms,  are  all  pigeon-holed,  and  their 
conduct  prescribed  to  them.  You  must  "  keep  the  type  "  once 
more.    Pom- 1«  bonhtur  du  genre  humain,  Ariosto  knew  better. 
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"We  must  not,  tempting  as  it  is,  dwell  on  the  plea  tliat 
GiocODdo'8  hoDcst  agony,  "a  queique  chose  de  tragique  qui  ne 
vaut  riea  dans  un  coate  ii  lire,"  while  La  Fontaine's  easy>goiug 
wjttol  is  <iuit«  a  cheerful  object ;  on  the  iueslimable  cry  of  out- 
raged vemimilitude.  "  OA  eaUce  que  Joconde  trouve  si  vit«  une 
hoetie  sscr^e  pour  faire  jurer  le  roi  ?"  or  on  the  extraordinary 
casuistry  as  to  the  time  occupied,  in  the  two  versious,  by  ifae 
climax  of  the  triple  arraogement  o(  Fiauimctta.  tu  this,  as 
in  the  remarkable  letter  of  recoucilintion  bo  Pcirault,*  one 
is  at  first  inclined  to  suspect  irony;  but  in  neither  case  will 
the  hypothesis  work  out.  Here  Bnileaii  presents  what  loolca 
like  a  caricature  of  the  "classical"  criticiem;  yet  it  exactly 
eoincides  with  his  general  precepts  elsewhera  There  be  gives 
away  almost,  not  quite,  the  whole  ol  the  Aacieut  caae  by  ad- 
tnitting  the  superiority  of  the  moderns  after  a  fashion  which, 
if  we  took  it  to  be  iroDical,  would  reflect  upon  hia  own  familiar 
frienda  and  patterns — Moli^re,  La  Fontaine,  and  Racine. 

In  fact,  recent  and  rejieated  reading  of  Boiteau  has  made  me  ^^ 

doubt  whctlier  he  had  ani/  critical  principle,  except  that  of 

A  "&ia.       ^ood  Sense.     Hu  nlinost  says  so  in  so  many  words 

jUiat,  1^       in  the  Art  Po^Hjm;  his  general  or  particular  sayings 

#cM*.    e]jgwhere  say  it  over  again  with  mere  change  of 

name  and  instaQce.    If  he  loved  the  classics,  it  was  becaase 

the  classics  he  knew  best — the  I.8tins  of  the  Augustan  age— ^o 

probably  observe  this  "  good-sense "  standard  more  than  any 

other  great  writers  of  any  time  but  his  own.     And  if  he  was 

|ILDJtut  to  the  great  writers  of  the  time  Just  before  his  own,  and 

'aavage  to  the  small  among  bis  con  turn  poraries,  it  was  because 

the  prevailing  fashion,  for  two  or  three  generations,  had  sot  in  a 

direction  which  Qood  Sense  alone  must  constantly  disapprove. 

Now  Good  Sense  is  not  a  high  tribunal,  but  a  very  low  one, — 

we  were  better  oFT  with  oar  old  friend  Furor  Pocticus,  though 

he  did  sometimes  talk,  and  encourage  the  talking  of,  nonsenaa. 

The  mere  "  Solitidiau  "  of  Good  Sense  knows  nothing,  and  can 

know  DOthing,  about  poetry. 

Nay  more,  one  may  ask  without  T«al  impertinence,  Is  Boiteau's 


'  WHUoi  in  1700  and  publUhed  nsxt  year.     LeiUr  tL  of  the  ordiiiarj 
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Art  Po^Uquc  in  any  vital  and  itnportant  sense  an  Ait  of  Poetry 
at  all.  any  more  than  it  is  an  Art  of  i'ig-breeding.  or  of  Poiiery- 
uiaking,  or  of  Pyrotechnics  ?  In  all  these  useful  and  agreeable 
pHTSuita — for  the  matter  of  that  in  all  other  arts,  trades,  pro- 
fessions, emptoymeDts,  and  vocations — it  is  desirable  to  know 
what  you  are  about,  to  proeead  eauliouBly  and  sensibly,  to 
choose  the  right  materiaU,  to  combine  them  in  the  right  way, 
not  to  go  beyond  your  powers  and  means,  to  vary  your  appeals 
to  the  public,  to  take  good  advice,  to  obeerve  the  practice  of 
proved  success  in  the  parttciitar  department,  to  etudy  its  kinds 
and  species  carefully,  not  to  luunch  out  too  far  nor  restrain  your 
operations  too  much,  and  to  observe  the  laws  of  morality  und 
propriftty  throughout.  But  what  is  thorc  specially  poeOeal  in 
all  this  i  Or  what  does  Boileau  add  to  this  to  make  his  treatise 
Bpocially  poetical  ?  A  few — decidedly  few — technical  cautiona 
of  the  lower  kind,  not  all  of  them  unquestionable ;  some  general 
or  mediate  rules,  mostly  borrowed  from  Horace,  and  not  a  few 
of  them  more  questionable  still ;  some  literary  history  which, 
aa  we  have  seen,  is  utterly  worthless;  and  a  seasoniug  of  nioatly 
spiteful  hits  at  poets  he  dislikes. 

Bu,t,  they  say — and  this  w  practically  tlie  stronghold  to  which 
they  all  retire — "  Look  at  his  practical  services  to  French  liteia- 
neottaJoT  ""^  ""^  French  poetry.  Look  at  the  badness  of  the 
hi*  praaual  styles  he  attacked,  uiid  the  eoiapletetiess  with  which 
'*"'*'**'  he  cleared  them  away.  What  a  reformer !  What  a 
Hercules  purging  the  poetic  country  of  monsters  and  malefactors ! 
Can  you  possibly  deny  this  merit  / " 

Let  nothing  be  denied — or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  alHrmed — 
beforo  everything  has  been  considered.  What  are  the  factat 
HUtorifoi  J^oileau  came  at  the  end — at  the  very  end — of  a 
txamiiMtitm  Stage  of  French  poetry  which  had  been  rather  a 
cflh\*.  iQjjg  Qjip^  ^jjj  unquestionably  one  of  very  checjuered 

and  not  very  highly  distinguished  perforraanee.  The  some- 
what hasty  theories,  and  the  often  splendid,  but  nearly  always 
uucqual,  pniclicc  of  llic  FUiade,  had  given  place  to  a  sort  of 
rococo  iadi vidua!  i!>;m,  to  the  bastard  and  eaiiily  ignoble  kinds 
of  parody  and  burlesque,  or  to  corrupt  followings  of  Spanish 
and  Italian  practice.    M&uy  chamiiug,  aud  some  ftue,  things 
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(inclu<Ung  that  stately  passage  of  Chnpelain's  which  many 
clAJsicftl  critics,  who  ftcoff  at  his  name,  have  admited  whw 
all  but  literally  iranslatBil  in  Tlu  Deserted  Village)  had  been 
written;  but  the  writers  had  constantly  dropped  from  them  to 
the  trivial  and  the  honiltastic.  But  when  Boileau  began  seri- 
ously to  write  in  1663-64,'  this  period  wan  in  ita  very  last 
staga  It  could  not  have  lasted  much,  or  any,  longer  if  there 
lud  been  no  lioil^n  at  all.  Of  his  iictual  victims  hoiuo  were 
long  dead ;  othera  wcrt-  very  old  men ;  the  youiig(.T  were  persona 
of  no  importanco.  ephtmera,  whether  critical  or  poetical,  which 
would  have  died  with  the  day.  The  smoky  torch  of  Thibphile 
— a  true  poetic  torch  for  all  ita  smoke— had  flickered  out  nearly 
forty  years  before.    Cyrano,  to  whom  Boileau  gives  contemptuouB 

I  blessing  in  part,  only  that  he  may  ban  him  and  others  more 
ITectively,  had  slept  in  peace  for  eight  years.  Saiut^Amant, 
who  had  real  poetic  gift,  and  who,  if  he  was  uo  scholar  in  the 
ancieot  tongiies,  knew  the  tnodeni  in  a  fashion  which  puts 
Boil«aii'a  ignorance  of  their  literatures  to  shame,  had  met  the 
sod  deiCribed  so  feelingly  by  his  critic  some  three  years  earlier. 
Chapclain  was  a  man  of  sixty-seven;  Cotin  one  of  sixty.  It 
is  by  attacking  not  the  dead  and  decrepit,  but  the  young  an<l 
rising,  that  a  man  shows  himself  a  great  warrior  and  a  useful 
citizen  in  criticism.  In  fact,  the  principles  of  correctness 
which  Boileau  espoused  had,  aa  we  liave  seen,  been  practically 
taken  up  long  before,  even  by  poor  creatures  like  the  AbbcJ 
d'Aubignac,  in  certain  departments,  and  Chapelain  hitnself  had 
smitten  in  this  sense  before  he  felt  the  wounds. 

Still  lese  can  Boileau  be  allowed  any  credit  for  the  great 
achievements  which  undoubitidly  took  place  during  his  own 
middle  life.  The  glories  of  French  literature  in  verse  (and,  aa 
far  as  the  three  first  go,  in  poetry),  about  1664,  are  Comeille, 
Baciuc,  La  Foutaiuc,  Molicre.  Corneilte  hod  been  writing 
before  Boileau  was  bom :  the  only  piece  of  bis  which  Boileaa 
praises  generously  was  produced  lq  the  year  of  the  critic's 
birtb  \  and  that  critic  is  silent  about  most  of  the  Master's  work, 
and  sneers  ignobly  at  ita  later  exauiples.     The  magnifioeat 

>  Tha   V\nt  uid  Kiztb   S*tireM  «r«      wulitr  thkn  thU,  bat  Um;  ve  indft- 
•  little,  \dA  •omo  uaalUr  pf*uw  mieb,       cUiro  nod  iiniiiiportenta 
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^  Cf.  Balaana.  On  tho  other  hntid, 
tha  ll«T.  J.  (Ikrbett,  whom  LnLi- 
TrMCtAfiiui  f««lin|;  nia'!«  I'rotmvor  of 
Foaic;  *l  Oxford  whan  Lwc  WiUiAin* 


I 

I 


geniiis  oF  Moli^re  owe<]  nothing  tn  Boileau  in  iu  beginnini 
and  accepted  little,  if  anytliing,  from  hifl  criticuni  tn  its  per* 
fectioD;  while  not  all  of  its  results  vr«n)  cordiallj  welcomed  by 
the  critic,  personal  friends  aa  they  were.  Ln  'Foiitniii«,  an  older 
man  than  Boileau  by  fifteen  years,  was  still  more  independent 
of  him  at  the  begtunlDg.  sbon-s  extremeljr  little  majk  of  any 
ioflueuce  from  him  at  any  time,  and,  for  all  their  friendship, 
experienced  from  him  the  almost  unaccountable  omiasiou  of  his 
favourite  kind,  the  Fable  (unlike  the  CoiUe.  a  perfectly  "an- 
objectionable"  ooe),  iii  the  Art  Fofixque  itself.  There  remains 
Racine,  and,  if  the  acbooliiii{  and  traiiiiug  of  Racine  seem  to  any 
one  ao  great  a  thing  that  hia  schoolmaster  and  trainer  becomes, 
ip»/acit>.  one  of  the  Di  mafores  of  c:ritici6m,  there  is  not  much 
more  to  be  said.  But  there  is  aumethini;:  and  it  is  this.  In 
the  first  place,  to  usaume  that  Ruciue's  genius  could  not  have 
made  its  owd  way  without  Buileaii's  ineutorthip,  ia  to  pay  a 
far  worse  compliment  to  that  genius  than  some  not  very  fervent 
l^aciniaDs  can  allow ;  and,  in  the  second,  the  spirit,  if  not  the 
letter,  of  his  criticism  is  against  that  of  Racine's  very  best  work.  I 
If  I  cared  to  do  so,  I  think  I  could  show  that  Phidre  herself 
comes  within  the  Roliean'  matedictionB.  As  for  Athalu.U^e 
very  aduiirerB  of  Boilean  have  asked  how,  after  his  ansparing 
cenaure  of  the  religious  epic,  he  could  tolerate  the  religious 
drama? 

Have  we  done  1  Not  quite.  After  such  a  reformation,  after 
audi  labours  of  Herculea  as  we  have  held  up  to  ua,  we  are 
entitled  to  expect  a  new  crop,  a  new  breed  of  poeta  rising 
everywhere  from  the  purged  and  heartened  land.  Is  the  poetic 
product  of  the  la&t  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  in 
France  so  admirable,  so  refreshing,  such  u  oontruat  to  the 
period  of  Ohiipclain  aud  Saiut-Aiuaut  ?  I  bavv  some  small 
ftcqnaintancG  with  French  literature,  but  I  am  uunbio  to  supply 
the  names  of  the  "  Poets  like  .Shakespeare,  Uea\itiful  souls," 
who,  fonned  by  the  precejita  of  the  Art  I'oUiqu»,  rueh  in  crowds 
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upon  the  si^^ht  during  that  period.  Gut,  it  will  be  snid,  time 
must  be  given — the  French  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century  ia 
the  work  of  Boile&u  through  hia  disciples.  It  is:  and  by  ihcfte 
fraiU  miky  he  and  ihey  bu  justly  judged.  He  cannot,  iude«d, 
claim  the  ndniirable  tight  work  of  I'iroii  unci  the  rest ;  some  of 
it  very  nearly,  or  quite,  incurs  his  nnathemas.  and  all  is  com- 
poeed  more  or  less  outside  his  precepts,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  pruclice  of  La  Fontaine  rather  than  with  his.  But  he  c«n 
claim  the  Hcnriaile,  and,  in  pari,  the  odt's  of  J.  B.  itoussuHU — lie 
may  be  permitted  even  to  assume  the  laurel*  of  Uelille  and  of 
Le  firuQ  -  I^ndart.  Perhaps,  despite  the  sacred  adage,  Uie 
growth  of  the  thorn  does  iiidicate  the  slreBgtb  and  genuineness 
of  the  vine,  and,  perhaps,  it  can  only  be  a  fig  which  is  so  fertile 
in  such  stately  thistles. 

But  the  real  weakness  of  Boileau's  criticism  does  not  fully 
appear  till  we  come  to  examine  him  on  the  true  ground.  What 
Cemdvdna  *'^  '"'*  actual  critical  deliverances,  on  concrete 
rtmart*  critioil  points,  worth  f  We  have  seen  somettiiug  of 
*^*'™-  the  answer  to  this  already.  A  certain  amount  of 
hia  condemning  censure — though  nearly  always  expressed  with- 
oat  arbaneness,  without  humanity,  with  the  hectoring  and 
bullying  tone  of  an  ill  •conditioned  schoolmaster,  or  the  venom 
of  a  spiteful  rival — must  be  validated ;  there  is  no  luck  of  bad 
writers  at  any  time,  and  Boileau's  provided  a  pk'iiliful  crop  of 
them.  But  in  most  instances  these  writers  were  unimportant 
weeds,  who  would  have  been  cast  into  the  oven  on  the  morrow 
of  their  flourishing,  if  Boileau  had  never  written  a  line.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  regard  to  the  two  greatest  writers,  in  verse 
or  drama,  of  liis  own  day  and  country,  Corneitle  and  Molidre, 
he  loses  no  opportunity  of  censuring  the  one,  and  accords,  till 
after  his  death,  but  faint  and  limited  praise  to  the  other. 
Kvea  his  misbelovcd  aucieuts  he  cannot  praise  with  the  mingled 
enthusiasm  and  acuteuoss  that  mark  Longinos,  or  even  Dio- 
nysius.  The  great  merit  of  Virgil,  in  his  eyes,  is  that  Virgil 
.numagM  mythological  "machines"  so  deftly:  and.  if  we  look 
elsewhere  at  what  he  says  of  writers  so  different  as  jSsohylus 
and  Ovid,  we  shall  find  a  flat  gcnomlity.  with  do  attempt  even 
al  tlie  ntU  jrroprt.    Only  ou  the  satirists,  at  least  ou  Horace 
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and  Javenal,  is  he  better.    For  Coileau,  aa  we  have  said, 
a  satiriab  to  the  core,  to  the  finger-tips,  and  here  be  speaks  w 
he  feels.    It  we  want  his  opinion  on  great  modern  [orei;;n  poetK, 
we  beve  it  explicitly  on  Tosso  and  Ariosto,  impUcitty  in  his 
silence  about  almost  everybody  else. 

I  am  not  conscious  of  any  unfairness  or  omission,  thongli  I 
do  not  pretend  to  a  mere  colourless  impartiality,  in  this  survey; 
and  after  it  I  think  we  may  go  back  to  the  gcncml  question, 
may  nsk.  Is  this  a  great  or  even  a  good  critic  f  and  may  answer 
it  in  the  negative.  That  Boilean  was  important  to  his  own  cim>e  J 
may  be  granted ;  that  he  was  no  ill  scavenger  of  certain  .sorto 
of  literary  nibbish  may  be  granted ;  that  he  gave  help  to  those 
who  choHe  lo  tread  in  the  limited  path  to  which  France  was 
confining  herself,  so  that  they  mi<iht  tread  it  with  somewhat 
more  grace,  with  niucli  more  of  firmness  and  coniidence  tluD 
they  would  otherwise  have  done — that,  in  abort,  he  did  for 
France  something  of  tlie  same  kind  as  that  which  Drydeo  did 
for  England,  may  be  granted  This  is  not  exactly  a  small  thing. 
But  before  we  call  it  a  great  one  we  must  look  at  the  other  side, 
fioilcau  did  not,  like  Dryden,  leave  escapes  and  safety-valves  to 
the  spirit  that  wag  too  mighty  for  the  narrower  channels  of  poetic 
s^lo;  he  exhibited  none  of  his  contemporary's  catholid^  of 
mind  and  caste;  he  bad  none  of  big  noble  enthusiasaiK,  nOQe 
of  his  constructive  power  and  progressive  flexibility  in  positive 
critical  estimate.  The  good  that  he  did  is  terribly  cherjneted 
by  the  consideration  that,  in  sharpening  certain  edges  of  tha 
French  mind,  he  blunted  and  distorted  others  in  a  fashion  which, 
after  two  hundred  yvars,  has  not  been  fully  remedied.  A  great 
tnui  of  letters,  perhaps;  a  craftsmanltke  "  iioishcr  of  the  law," 
and  no  ill  pedagogue  in  literature  certainly  :  but  a  great  critic? 
Scarcely,  I  think. 

Two  writers  at  least,  whom  few  would  call  leaser  men  of  letters 
than  Boileau,  and  in  whom  some  may  see  greater  qualifications  ■ 
La  nnit/*rf  for  cHticism.  must  be  much  more  briefly  dealt  with. 
and  tVfULim:.  j,(|rtly  becsuse  in  their  caae  no  controversy  is  needed,- 
partly  because  their  actual  contribuiioDs  to  criticism  form  but 
a  very  small  part  of  their  work,  and  partly  also  because  neither 
aimed  at  for  himself,  or  has  received  from  posterity  and  tradi- 
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tion,  any  very  prominent  place  as  a  critic.  These  are  La 
Bruyfirc  and  FijneloD.  It  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that 
either  h  in  deliberate  or  conscious  opposition  to  the  UyUlalcur 
du  Pamasse.  Their  general  coDscious  principles  are  mucli  tho 
same  aa  liis;  they  are,  like  him,  uac^mproniising  defondcrs 
of  the  Ancieuta,  and  though  Fi^iieloii  \\&n  a  priv«t«  crotchet 
about  poetic  prose,  yet  the  iiou-esaeutiality  of  verse  to  poetiy 
had  been  a  general,  if  not  a  uDirersal,  teuct  vilh  ami(juity. 
But  %vhetlier  in  conBequence  of  thnt  imjiaticiice  of  despotism 
whicli  tliose  who  love  to  mix  literary  and  political  history  have 
seen  iu  the  second  generation  uf  the  siick  dr  Loitis  XIV..  aa 
c(»itparu<i  with  the  finit ;  or  from  thu  fact  that,  as  compared  with 
Boilcau,  they  woro  much  more  of  Greek,*  and  less  of  purely 
Latin  students  ;  or  simply  ns  a  result  of  what  has  been  .justly 
attributed  to  both,'  the  predominance  of  the  snu  proprt-  over 
mere  observation  of  tha  commwnw  saims — it  is  certain  that  both, 
and  especially  Fi^nclou,  display  much  more  individualism,  and 
at  the  same  time  much  more  catholicity.  It  may  be  added 
that  they  know  more,  and  are  la  some  extent  (though  to  do 
large  one)  free  from  that  hopelese  ignoring  of  older  Freuch 
literature  which  was  Boileau's  greatest  fault. 

La  Bmy^ro's^  contribution  is  contained  in  tho  opening  sec- 
timi, "  Ces  Ouvrages  de  I'Ksprit/'  of  his  famous  Conut^a.  It 
Tht"Da  "^  ""^  ^^"^  'ong;  it  is — as  according  to  the  plao  of 
OoeraffM  eU  the  work  it  is  not  merely  entitled  but  obhged  to  be 
FEtprU."  — studiously  desultory;  and  it  is  not  perhaps  im- 
proved by  Uic  other  ueceeaity  of  throwing  much  of  it  into  por- 
traits of  imaginary  persons,  who  are  sometimes  no  doubt  very 
oloM  copies  of  real  ones.  But  it  contains  some  opeu  and  undis- 
guised judgments  of  the  great  writers  of  the  past,  and  a  number 
of  astonishingly  original,  pregnant',  and  monumculally  phrased 
observations  of  a  general  character.  In  fact  I  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  La  Bruy^re'is,  after  Dr^-den,  who  liad  preceded 
him  by  twenty  years,  the  first  very  great  man  of  letters  in 

*  "(Iradt,  lliB  Aljilik  and  Omega  of       bo<;k  ciwd  above. 

•11  faMwIadsa,"  m  Ur  FoIIiL>ll  isila  it,  '  BdiUoDi  ^md   uinuinermUe  :     l>Ut 

to  cartaJnI]r  doc  lew  •<•  b  (Tilidmi  tb>n  noiie,  I  think,  cui  compan!  witb  timt 

•iMwbvrv.  a(  M.   Scrrow   Iu   ilia  Oram!*   firi* 

*  fir  U.  Dourgqiii  in  Uui  interatting  mMU  AoNfoij  (FarU,  I&t£-1B82). 
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modern  ttmea  who  gave  himself  to  Criticism  with  a  eompart- 
tively  unshackled  mind,  and  wbo  h&s  put  matter  of  permatmt 
value  iu  her  treasurica  without  being  a  profe&sional  rhetoricmn 
I  or  commentator.    We  need  uot  dwell  on  the  famous  overtura] 
Tout  i9t  dif,  tnr  it  is  merely  ft  brilliant  example  of  the  kind  of 
pandox-shcll  or  mcket,  half  truth,   half  falsehood,  which  a 
writer  of  the  kind  eiplodea  at  the  beginiiiDK  of  his  entertain*  | 
Ornieml         tnenl,  to  attrnct  the  attention  of  his  readurs.  and  let : 
obMrroiU'iu.   tiiein  gg^  ij^  brilliancy  of  tlic  stor*  ihnl  drop  from 
it.     But  how  astonishing  is  it,  in  the  1 7th  section,  to  find,  two 
hundred  years  and  more  ago,  the  full  Flaubertian  doctrine  of. 
ihc  "single  word  "  laid  down  with  confidence,  and  without  aaj 
apparent  sense  thot  the  writer  ia  flaying  anything  new!*     No'l 
matter  that  fioon    after,  in  20,  we   find  an  old   fallacy,  ever 
new,  put  in  the  words,  "  Le  pleisir  de  la  critique  nous  6te  celui 
d'etre  vivement  toiich^e  de  trte-lwlles  choses."    If  criticism  does 
this  it  ia  the  wrong  criticism — the  criticism  (k&xEoilesn,  and  notfl 
the  criticism  after  the  manner  of  Longinus,     A  man  may  have 
spent  a  lifetime  iu  reading  "overthwart  and  endlong"  (as  the 
iftwfc  d'ArChur  Bays)  in  ever;'  direction  o(  literature,  in  readinjcj 
always  critically,  and  in  reading  for  long  years  as  profesaioual 
reviewer,  and   yet  feel  as  keenly  as  ever  the  literary  charm 
which    B^  cannot    wither  nor    custom  stale,  —  the  "strong 
pleasure  "  of  the  beautiful  word. 

But  how  well  he  recovers  himself,  among  other  things,  with 
the  remarks  on  the  Cid,  and  the  difference  between  the  fine  and 
the  faultless  at  30 1  with  the  declaration  of  tudependence  imme-  M 
diatcly  following  in  31,  and  practically  dmwiog  a  cancel  through  " 
the  whole  critical  teaching  of  Boileau  t  "  Qiiond  une  lecture 
V0Q8  6\hve  re.iprit,  .  .  .  ne  cherehez  pas  une  autre  rtigle  pour 
juger;  il  est  bon."  How  delicate  his  remarks  in  37  on  tlie 
delicacy  of  touch,  the  illogical  but  impeccable  concatenatiou, 
the  justice  of  phrase,  of  the  best  feminine  writing!  Not  a  fewj 
of  his  observations  are  paraphrases  or,  as  it  were,  echoea  of] 
Longiuus  himself,  nhom  he  has  assimilated  as  Longinus'  tranfr  i 
lator  never  could  have  done.  And  if  some  further  remarks  oo 
criticism  in  63  seem  to  regard  rather  the  abuse  than  the  nature , 


'  "EdItv  toutes  let   diffdnntM  ex- 
preuiona  qui  p«ur«nt  rendn  une  teule 
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of  tbe  ait— if  the  famous  "  Ud  homme  Ji6  Chnftien  ot  Prao- 
^is  R9  trouve  coatraint  dans  la  satire  j  Ics  grands  sujets  lui 
sonl  d^fenduj,"  is  half  a  political  gruioble  and  half  bl  paraloij'isin, 
which  was  to  be  accepted  wich  fatal  results  in  the  next  ceotury 
— both  this  aad  oth«r  things  are  redeemed  throuRbout  by  the 
general  indepenctence  and  freshnuss  of  the  judgment,  the  vigour 
ftud  decision  of  the  plirase.  In  the  judgments  of  authors  above 
referred  to  (which  begiu  st  38  and  coutiiiue  for  some  eight  or 
nine  number?,  to  be  resuued  with  special  reference  to  dnuua- 
tiaCs  and  dmiiias  a  little  later),  it  is  especially  possible  to  ap- 
preciate La  Bniyfere's  idiosyncrasy  as  a  critic,  the  vivacity  and 
power  of  his  natural  endowtncnts  in  this  direction,  and  his 
drawback,  arising  partly  from  sheer  acceptance  of  prevaiting 
opioioD.  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  he  is  merely  coasting  the 
subject  on  liie  way  to  others. 

Id  the  joint  or  oouiritsted  judgmeut  of  Terence  and  Moliferc 
tbe  woderu  man,  According  to  his  kind,  may  find  sometbiug 
j^dymenU  cillier  (o  latigli  or  to  be  irritated  at  Some  would  as 
it^otfAor*.  soon  think  of  comparing  the  dribbling  tap  of  a  jar 
of  distilled  water  to  the  Falls  of  Schaffhausen.  Dut  La  BniySre 
praclicfllly  shows  himself  as  conecious  of  the  truth  as  his  time 
would  let  him  be  when,  allowing  Terence  purity,  exactness  to 
role,  polish,  elegance,  character  (i.e.,  type-character),  be  ruins  all 
by  admitting  that  "  il  n'a  manqntS  h.  lui  que  d'etre  tnoiiis  froid." 
And  if  (as  many  did  theu,  and  some  do  now)  he  takes  that 
wrong  view  of  style  and  language  which  permits  them  to  accuse 
Moli^re  of  "jargon,"  of  barbarism,  he  gives  him  fire,  naivet^,  a 
fount  of  real  pleanantry,  exact  representation  ("imitation")  of 
Bianneri,  imager}',  and  "the  scourge  of  ridicule."  "What  a 
man,"  he  sayB,"you  could  have  made  of  these  two  I"  though 
how  you  can  join  lire  and  froifl,  and  what  would  have  been  left 
of  Terence's  old-maidiBh  neatness  when  joined  to  such  a  huBband, 
Heaven  and  Apollo  only  know  I  Cut  we  can  see  very  well  that 
La  Bruy^re  admires  Moli^rv  because  he  docs  admire  him,  and 
Tereuoe  because  he  is  told  to  do  so. 

The  ooojuncUon,  even  iu  conti«st.  of  Malherbe  aad  Tli^ophile 
has  puxzled  tome  folk ;  but,  as  M.  Servois  points  out,  it  is  a 
mere  matter  of  chronology,  and  Boileau  had  done  it  before. 
And  it  is  very  noteworthy  tliat  La  Bmy^re  does  not  bear  hardly 
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OD  ThA)phile.    The  remark  that  Xtarot  seems  more  modem  tJraa' 
Ronaard  is  perfectlj  well  founded.    And  if  bhcrv  is  some  odditjr 
in  bis  surprije  that  Marol,  "  tiatural  and  ensjr  as  he  is.  did  not 
malic  of  Itoiisard,  so  full  of  verve  and  fire,  a  poet  better  than 
either  of  them  actualljr  in,"  it  Is  much  lees  odd,  and  mnch  mord 
acute,  tbad  it  looke  at  tirst  si^Wt    The  jud^ent  of  Ilabeki£,i 
a  famous  one,  if  not  wholly  wide-eyed,  keeps  Ite  eyes  singolarlyj 
wide  open  for  so  artiScial  an  age :  and  there  is  a  whole  volume 
in  the  double  defence  of  Montaigne  agalust  opposite  cnticiaiua, 
to  the  effect  that  he  is  too  full  of  thou<;ht  for  some  men.  and  Uwj 
natural  in  his  mode  of  thiukinp  lor  othera. 

It  is  by  ao  lueana  certaia  that  the  uuuumed  author  aimed  atj 
in  53  is  Moli^re,  and  the  most  fervent  of  "  CoroeUans "  can] 
tiardty  quarrel  with  the  judgtneut  that  Corneille  is  uneqaelled 
where  he  is  good,  but  more  often  unequal  to  himself.  La 
Bruyerc  seeios,  though  rather  fm-tively,  to  set  the  awful 
nnities  at  nought  in  this  great  draiuatist's  favour ;  and  be  is 
both  jiLst  and  hnppy  in  praising  the  variety  of  Corneille  as 
compared  to  the  tnunotouy  of  Rucine.  Xlie  whole  article,  which 
is  a  long  Que,  is  distinctly  on  the  Cornelian  side,  though  far 
from  unjust  to  Racine;  and  one  can  well  understand  tbe  dis- 
concerting effect  which  it  seems  to  have  produced  on  Voltftire. 
/  On  the  whole,  the  only  reasons  for  not  ranking  La  Bruy^'s 
criticism  very  high  indeed  are  that  there  is  so  little  of  it,  and 
that  it  is  obviously  the  work  of  a  man  to  whom  it  is  more 
a  casual  pastime  than  a  business — who  has  not  thought  himself 
out  alt  along  the  line  in  it,  but  has  emitted  a  few  obserratJons, 
Still,  those  which  express  his  deliberate  opinions  are  almost 
always  sound,  and  only  some  of  those  which  ho  has  adopted 
without  examination  are  wholly  or  partially  false. 

The  critical  uttemncea  of  F^nelou '  are  uuch  more  voluminous, 


*  It  E»  &  [lily  lliul  iu  liiu  lieit  mudeni 

•COOUiit  Liiuvin  U>  tiio,  tliBt  at  M.  Bour' 
goiii,  tlif  qumtion,  of  Wunl.jii'i  chur- 
acter  md  iif  hii  nJatiuui  with  ltuaiu«i 
U  liiMugtit  ill.  Il  !■  mlij;  quite  cs- 
tranoouK  tiiJ  llic  iLiMlSr.  Vvry  favour, 
able  tefcreiico  fan  Iw  luailo  to  tilt 
nattcs    by  Ihs  ('ainlinal   de  BkuiMit, 


[iteflied  Ct>  Uie  moat  accuaible  «<lition 
of  I'V-ncIon's  critical  woik  (iu  (f.'ui-rtt 
ClmUitt,  Pnni,  Ou-ul-er,  njJ.)  linimet, 
whu  wroU.  besjdea  an  txuadtt  lif«  at 
FfnfiloD.  one  of  Bouutit,  *n<l  AM  in 
1 S34,  camo  before  tbe  KcDainuiae  of 
orttlciam  in  FnuiM:  but  be  irai  on 
pfrrvfjw. 


fAnelon. 
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though  in  part,  at  least,  not  quite  so  disiiiterested,  aud  ibej  are 

_  of  very  liigh  critical  interest  nad  value.     Tliey  are 

The  Vi*-      contained  in  two  documents,  the  Dialoffiu.*  aur  F£io- 

'**'"•  •"'■    qvenee  (which,  though  not  known,  is  believed  to  be  a 

work  of  his  early  manhrvod,  but  was  only  published 

nft«r  his  dtnth  by  tlw;  Cln.'valier  Euuiiifly)  and  one  of  his  very 

)at«st  pioccB,  the  Mfitunre  mr  Its   Occupations  dt  tAetui^tnu 

Pranfaisr,  sent  in,  to  obey  a  resolution  of  that  body,  in  Novem- 

berl7l3,with  the  much  longer  explanatory  letter  of  the  next 

year  thereon  to  Dacier, 

The  6r»t  Js  conditioned — unfavourably  it  may  seem  for  our 
purpose — by  its  avowed  limitation  to  mereii  eloquence.  A 
young  aspirant  to  the  cloth  has  fallen  in  love  with  a  faahioo- 
able  preacher,  wishes  a  cooler  friend  to  share  his  enthusiasm, 
^  Vnd,  being  rebufTed,  elicita  from  that  friend  by  degrees  a 
H40D(i)plet«  criticism  of  the  rhetoric  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  rules 
ft^Htt-Bhuuld  govern  iL  Since  we  have  found  discussions,  even 
of  profane  orator^-,  surprisingly  burreu  in  pure  literary  criticism 
of  old,  this  of  sacred  may  seem  etill  less  promising.  But  thougb 
F^eton's  interest  in  the  soul-curing  part  of  the  matter  is  con- 
stant and  iutense,  he  does  not  allow  it  either  to  obscure  or 
to  adulterate  bis  literary  censure.  At  first,  in  particular,  the 
ftVgQinenta  of  his  "A"  (the  critical  friend  who,  no  doubt, 
is  F^nelon  himself)  not  merely  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
the  pulpit  than  i?ith  the  bar  or  the  Senate,  but  have  little  if 
anything  more  to  do  with  spoken  than  with  written  literature. 
The  disdainful  description  (at  p.  6  ed.  di.)  of  that  epigrammatic 
or  enigmatic  style,  which  is  always  witb  us,  as  dta  tovrt  de 
pasM-passc;  the  excellent  passage  (ibid.,  T-9)  on  Ilcmosthencs, 
lacerates,  Diouysius  of  Halicnrnassus,  and  Longinus  himself — 
on  whom  F^fnelnn  sppnkff  with  far  more  apprcoiation  thna 
BoiJeau,  and  pmlrably  with  more  knowledge  than  Dryilen; 
the  bold  attitude  taken  up  at  p.  18  on  the  question  of  tha 
perfect  hero;  the  i-xalutlion  (pcrlinps  the  most  noteworthy 
thing  in  the  whole)  of  "painting,"  of  bringing  the  visual  image 
home  to  the  reader,  at  p.  3& ;  the  scorn  of  mere  verbal  fault- 
finding at  p.  47  ;  the  ardent  panegyric  of  the  litorary  greatness 
of  the  Bible  ab  p.  60 ;  and  of  the  Fathers  at  p.  86  ^. — all  tbeso 
VUL.  U.  D 
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passages,  which  an;  almost  pure  goH  of  criticism,  have  nothing 
spvcial  to  do  with  the  mvre  m^dcr  of  xhe  preacher.  That 
K^iiclon  was  neither  pc'rfi.-<:t  nor  wholly  beyond  his  time  is 
quite  true.  He  has  hero  a  deplorable  ossault  on  Gothic 
.Architect lire  (which  he  repeats  at  greater  length  in  the 
Academic  letter,  and  for  which,  iE  be  had  not  hoeu  so  good 
and  great  a  rnan,  cue  could  wish  the  stones  of  his  cathedral  to  I 
iiave  fallen  upon  bim),  and  his  coBtempt  extends  to  modiicval 
litentturc.  But  the  same  doom  is  on  the  best  o(  archbishops 
and  the  most  buautiful  of  girls;  they  c«u  but  give  what  they 
have. 

And  Fdndon  gives  very  much.  The  Memoir  and  Letter 
fthovu  referred  to  were  elicited  by  a.  demand  on  AcuUemiciana 
for  proposals  in  regard  to  the  roorguuising  of  Uie  work 
enpktiona  d*  o^  'be  Acaileiiy,  Here,  therefore,  us  in  the  other 
li^'*^'*  ^'^^'  ^^'^  immediate  purpose  is  special ;  but  the 
^^^  '  general  literary  interests  of  the  critio  again  pre- 
vent it  from  being  specialised  in  the  dismal  and  deadly  modem 
sense.  He  does  not  fail  to  deal  with  the  daily  dreadful  line  of 
the  Dictionary  ;  but  he  projmfles,  a.s  supplements,  divers  things — 
a  now  Poetic,  a  new  Rhetoric,  Chrc«toniaLbies  frum  the  Ancients 
on  both  heads  (things  needed  to  this  day),  and  above  all,  a  com- 
ptut«  Academic  edition  of  the  great  classics  of  France,  with 
really  critical  introduction  and  annotations,  or  at  least  a  corpus 
of  critical  observations  on  them. 

But,  as  usual,  it  is  in  the  incidental  remarks  that  the  value 
of  the  piece  lies ;  and  these  malce  it,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
the  most  valuable  single  piece  of  criticism  that  France  had  yet 
producoil.  Fiinelon  shows  his  ncq^uaintaiice  with  other  moderu 
laiigunges;  and  pays  a  particular  compliment  to  Prior,  who,  it 
must  be  remembered,  was  about  this  time  occupying  his  ntber 
uneasy  post  of  Ambassador,  He  may  be  too  hasty  in  saying 
that  the  Italians  and  •Spaniards  will  perhaps  never  make  good 
Ciegedies  or  epigramo,  nor  the  French  good  epics  and  aonnets, 
as  he  most  certainly  ia  too  ignorant  in  saying  that  "after  our 
aucient  poets"  [a  very  few,  mostly  undistinguished  persons, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Bixlecntli  century}  had  tried  cJasaical 
metres  and  failed,  "  we  "  [the  Freudi  of  cuursu]  "  hud  to  invent 
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measarea  suitable  to  our  words."  But  he  is  aslonisliiiigly  bold 
in  his  racurrencv  to  J^diade  prii)ciplcs,  and  in  actually  nr^iug 
English  as  a  good  uxample  ou  ibi;  jioiiil  of  taking  from  neigh- 
bours any  word  fouud  convenient.  He  says  plumply  "de  telles 
usurpations  wnt  pennisfs"  (p.  103  rti.  rit.)  Alas  I  in  Eogland 
itself,  and  after  two  centuries,  one  uses  this  just  liberty  at 
personal  risk.  His  Rhetoric  section  partly  repeats  the  J>ia- 
loffuta,  aud  is  altogether  more  techoical  or  professional  than 
literary.  Rut  his  Pot-tical  section  iti  full  of  interest.  It  is 
Judiu  marred  by  that  not  <juilK  single-iuiiided  fancy  for 
^aOrngt  ttt  prosc  pociry  which  has  already  Ixtcu  glanced  at,  and 
MinetHut.  j^  vvhicb  we  shall  havo  to  return.  But  the  Attack 
on  rhyme  is  partly  excused,  and  the,  at  tirst  sight,  bewildering 
remark  (p.  123)  that  "rhyme  is  of  itself  more  difticnlt  than  all 
the  rules  of  Greek  and  Latin  prosody  "  la  rendered  intelligible, 
by  ft  lemembrauce  of  the  extremely  arbitrary  rules  which  had 
by  this  time  been  imposed  ou  the  French  rhymer.  The  para- 
graph on  Konsard,'  the  best  kuowii  piece  of  the  whole,  ia  ad- 
mirable in  ibt  tempering'  of  sympathy  with  censure  j  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  "  opposite  extreme  "  into  which  French 
for  more  than  a  century  had  fallen,'  i»  one  of  the  great  epoch- 
making  scntenccA  of  criticism.  Of  course  it  was  not  attundud 
to;  but  for  A  hundred  years  and  moru  French  litu»tujc  boro 
ever-increasing  testimony  to  its  truth. 

The  ceu."!ure  of  French  drama  is  injured,  partly  by  certain 
prejudices  of  the  moraliat  and  the  theologian,  and  partly  by 
less  accountable  crolcliets.  On  Moliire  in  particular,  though 
he  cannot  help  admiring  the  greatest  of  his  contemporary 
countrymen,  be  is  something  from  wliich  we  had  best  turn  our 
foces,  putting  likewise  into  the  vallet  at  our  backs  (and  Time's) 
the  complaints  of  la  hatae  jplaUanlerie  tU  Plaute,  and  the  state- 

"  walking   Inhliul    witli   mi  ulrorb   at 


'  P.  13fi  ml.  crtl. 
*  "  L'eicii  ohoqtuut  de  BoDMid 
tm  pro  jaUii  dan*  r«tr4niuf 
Pi  ou  a  kpiiaurn,  dtmUtii  wt 
^ntn  tauKUc."  And  tie  proc<«(Ia, 
witb  muob  buinour  >ni]  man  truth, 
to  atigiiiatiM  tit*  prim  (oIIvwIdk  •>{ 
gramnar,  tba  "  aubatanbiTS  hantl  ici 
haod  atflb   tH    adjoclivD,"  tlie   nab 


iu  IimIs,  »ui1  Ml  MCFUMtivo  in  a  piM* 
unalterable."  "Cwi  ct,"  thia  groat 
bdu  cuutiouM^  "i|ui  CKilttt  tout* 
■luiHHiuoii  il'Mpn't,  tiiute  lurpriM^ 
UiuU  rarUli^  M  ■ouiaut  tnute  nwg* 
aiflijun  cailaiico."  1930  coulil  tty  do 
mur«;  ami  tAUni  MJd  it  with  I«m 
aulhdritr. 
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meat  that  on  ae  patst  vohiitier$  d'Aritlopftane.  The  point  is  the 
quantity  or  opinion  which  is  not  for  Oblivion's  alinB>tMg.  And, 
abuodonl  as  this  is  in  F($aclon,  the  quality  of  it  is  more  re- 
markablti  even  than  the  qnautity.  He  always  prefers  the 
^tudy  of  author,  and  book,  and  piece,  and  phras«,  to  the  study 
jof  Kind  and  the  manufacture  of  Kola  Though  he  is  io  no 
I  sense  an  Anarchifit,  and  may  even  have  eometimee  his  cloth 
rather  too  much  id  hia  remembrance,  yet  he  remembers  like- 
wise, nod  tiausfera  to  profane  thin^^a,  the  sacred  precept,  "  Prove 
all  things:  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  The  fatal  fault  of 
the  extremeet  kind  of  neo-clasaic  criticism — the  weak  point  in 
all  of  it — IB  the  usual  refusal  to  "  prove  "  the  work,  even  to  see 
whether  it  \a  good  or  n<it,  if  it  fails  to  answer  at  first  blush  to 
certain  arbitrary  flpcdficationa.  FiJnelon  is  free  from  this: 
he  has  escaped  from  the  House  of  Hondage. 
J  We  have  for  some  time  been  occupied  with  the  critical  work 

of  great  men  of  letters  ;  we  must  now  turn  to  th&t  of  (our  meD 
who,  if  Uiey  had  not  been  critics,  would  hardly  have  been 
heard  of  in  their  own  <Iny,  and  would  certainly  not  be  re* 
niembered  by  posterity  out  of  their  own  country — or  perhaps  to 
it.  As  it  was,  all  the  four  exercieed  immensB  iufluencc,  not 
merely  in  France  but  elsewhere,  and  three  of  them  eaw  Choir 
work  promptly  translated  into  Eai^lisii,  and  received  with 
almost  touching  deference  in  the  country  which  had  Bryden 
to  look  to  for  criticism,  nay,  by  Dryden  himself.  The  order 
in  which  we  may  Cake  them  sliall  be  determined  by  tliat  of  the 
appearance  of  their  principal  critical  works.  The  Pratiqiu  du 
ITiMirfot  Francois  H<?delin,Abb^d'AHbignac,  appeared  in  1657; 
the  first  H^jlejHatis  of  Rapin  in  1668;  the  EtUrednui  iTAtuU 
of  Bouhours  in  1671 ;  and  the  TraiU  dv.  Foimc  Epique  of  La  f 
Hoitau  in  1575,  All  four,  it  is  to  he  observed,  were  clerics  of 
one  sort  or  another,  while  fiapio  and  Bouhours  were  school- 
masters, and  H^deiin  was  at  least  a  private  tutor.  Taken 
togellier,  they  exhibit  the  hand-book  and  school-book  side  of 
the  criticism  of  which  Boileati  is  the  contemporary  satiric 
expositor  to  the  world;  and  their  criticism  cannot  properly  be 
dissociated  from  his.  As  date^  sufficiently  show,  they  do  not 
in  any  sense  derive  from  him ;   nor,  to  do  him  justice,  dooa 
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he  from  them.  The  whole  quintet,  with  others  of  lea*  im- 
portance, are  all  tike  more  valuable  exponenta  of  the  stroog 
contemporary  set  ot  the  tide  iu  the  direction  of  hard-and-fast 
"  classical "  legtslatiou  for  litcraturu. 

It  is  among  thft  few  and  puculiar  laurels  of  the  AbM_ 
D'Aubitfooc  to  have  failed  in  more  kinds  of  litcmture  than 
JlitAlM  most  mea  trjr.  G\s  tragedy  of  Z^nobie  (1C47)  was 
ZfAuUgtiM.  the  occasion  of  a  well-kncwn  epigram  from  the  great 
Coiid^,  iirhich  is  not  the  less  good  for  its  obviouaness.  and  which, 
with  equal  ease  and  justice.^  can  be  adjusted  to  hia  criticiam. 
He  is  more  of  au  Aristotelian  "know-nothiug"  than  La  Mea- 
nsrdi^re,  and  has  very  much  leas  talent.  Not  conteiit  with  the 
Pratique  (which,  as  has  been  said,  was  really  a  belated  con- 
tribution to  the  cabal  against  Cortieitle),  he  attacked  two  of  tihe 
great  tragedian's  later  pkys,  Sophanisbc  and  Serbrriut,  in  his 
Ditsertatwns  fn  /orme  de  Jicfnarquof  (1663),  and  ho  had  many 
years  earlier  attempted  to  jutitify  Terence  i^^ainst  the  atrictures 
of  Mt^nage.  Tlic  historian  of  criticism  would  have  been  grateful 
to  him  had  he  contJoed  himself  to  writing  tractates  "On  the 
Datore  of  Satyre,  Brutes,  Monsters,  and  Demons,"  *  ^lotions  d» 
Jioj/aume  de  Coguetterie,  and  novels  like  the  rather  w«ll-naiucd 
Maeariat,  or  the  Qiufn  of  tkt  Forlunaie  Idta.  For  these  we  could 
simply  have  ueglected. 

The  Pratiqw,  unfortunately,  we  cannot  neglect  wholly,  be- 
cause of  its  position  as  A  symptom  and  an  influence.  In  reading 
HuPnti^iw  >V  tliG  generous  mind  oscillates  between  a  sense 
inThg&o.  of  intolerable  boredom,  and  q  certain  ruth  at  the 
obviously    hunust    purpose    and    industry    that    underlie    the 

'  Zinaiit  booated  honMlf  tfl  b«  tm-  endcavaurcd  to  dart  >  daw  one  ot  hi* 
peot»blj  "  regukr."  Tba  Princa  ob- 
aervtd  UlU  he  wm  much  obliged  to 
Qie  Ahhi  tcr  pajlng  lucli  alUiDCioa  to 
AriMotle,  but  tbM  ha  could  nut  «muH 
AtiiAot\t  for  nuJuDg  the  Abtw  write 
■a«b  ■  tngodf .  Thi*  fuaoun  mot,  like 
Vtfam.  M  o(  di«puC«d  •tiribuUoit.  It 
to  MNDBtlmea  gireu  to  the  Priuoe  At 
KiAMa-Qnimmi. 

*  A  worfc  «l  jrouth  vhlch  ayijiekra) 
m  mtij  M  1027.  UAleiiu  wu  nnrar 
•iMlad  to  tli«  JLadem; ;  muI  in  1004 


om  (raiD  «  cohtrie  which  he,  in  imita- 
tieo   of  CoDnrt,    hitA  formed.      But 

"Trajio  ina"  not  '' oontoot,"  «iiwl> 
enough :  Mtil  Fruice  wm  tptnd  « 
•kim-milk  Foriv. 

'  It  fonut  tho  ftrat  volun*  at  Out 
AcDttordua  editiin,  in  3  roU.  (1T1S\ 
ul  tiikleliu'B  crilic4l  «'ork.  Tho  Noond 
uid  tHinU  which  uv  toother  about 
tlxo  *Uo  ol  tha  fint,  include  the  ea- 
UD>i*e  and  ditiiwl  liicubniloM  ou 
Tmae*.  JM. 
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heaps  of  miaappUed  learning,  and  season  the  gabble  of  foolish 
authority-citing.  He  begins  by  a  demonsiration  that  all  gnat 
BtatCBmen  have  always  patronised  8tat«lj  games,  of  which 
eccuic  r«pn>aeQlfltion  is  one.  Vulgar  minds  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it  (tliis  was  a  »lap  al  Ciutelv«tro  and  his  honihle 
doctrine  of  pleiuiiig  the  tniiltitude,  whioh  is  a  real  Utiuilit 
arunda  in  the  sides  of  alt  these  Frenchmen).  He  is.  we  an 
ntber  surprised  to  hear,  nof  going  to  tl)eoris&  AH  the  tbeoiy 
has  been  doao,  and  done  oucv  for  all,  b^  the  ancieiitA.  What 
he  wants  to  do  ts  to  Apply  this  theory  to  all  the  practical 
contingencies.  And  this  he  doeii  through  Unities  and  Epiaodes, 
through  Acta  and  Scenes,  through  Karration,  DiscouzM,  De> 
liberation,  everything,  with  slvutb-hound  putivnce  on  his  ovd 
part,  and  requiring  Job's  variety  on  that  of  his  readers.  He  is 
80tnetin]«8  quite  f&ir  even  to  Corneille ;  he  e«etD8  to  be  quite 
vell'iDeaDing ;  but  he  cannot  help  his  nativity  of  dulaess,  and 
at  his  very  best  he  is  a  critic  of  dramaturgy,  not  of  drama. 

Ren^  Kapin.  hardly  as  cue  sometimea  feels  inclined  to  think 

and  Rpfak  of  him,  was  a  person  of  an  entirely  diQerent  order. 

Tu  tact,  it  ia  very  much  more  on  isolated  and  par- 

-  ticulax  points  than  ou  generals  that  he  lays  himaalf 

open  to  reproach,  though  it  may  be  retorted  that  the  generals, 
whioh  lead  logically  (as  they  usually  do)  to  such  absurd  par- 
dcutara,  are  ttiereby  utterly  condemned  themrotves.  U  was 
specially  unfortunate  for  Ifapiu  that  his  principles  and  precepta 
were  at  once  caught  up  in  England  by  a  man  like  Kymer,*  and 
expounded  in  coaxae  and  blunted  form  to  a  people  still  green 
and  uukuowtug  in  critical  matters.    Tliere  is  even  much  in  his 


'  Vliulnlu1&tnl(wUlift  pntTu-e  uot 
virulenUj  Ryi»aric»t,  «'.  ij\fni,  p.  392) 
Kkjiln'*  Jt^jtctlioiti  »/>«ft  f'tttry  almcMt 
H  wxui  u  it  «ii{>«>uTd.  Baplii  wm  ■ 
eopaua  th*ologi*n,  mi  vlfiQutt  uid 
f«rtilc  Ijtthi  voralflcr.  Of  bU  critical 
works  in  Kreiidb,  tL«  (.'onifwmi^vni 
DoUd  »bo»c  wero  jJTuiuocil  «miuiilly 
b«lw«ao  lUS  anil  ISil.  cifcpl  tha 
"  TbucjilidM  aad  livjr,"  which  ap- 
jicared  tea  yc*n  l>l«r.  The  A^crioni 
(ur  rf/oyufiN*  d«t«  (ron  1072 ;  thow. 


UOTH  fuiKiua,  ou  PmCIc*  uid  Foat^i 
frum  1S74.  Urn  tntifi  tPortt  wt 
•krly  ooUtctod,  aad  itM  ootnflt^  ooUoe- 
tion  ftppoued  in  RogUah.  hy  vkHow 
huiH*.  meluidiDg:  Itfner'i,  in  S  vol*. 
(I^uiloii.  ITOS).  Tha  AniBlerrtuD  vd. 
of  ihe  oTigiaitl  (3  tdU-,  170S>1I>)  otb- 
lAiiii,  in  ulitttiuD.  n  ■ntkll  tieatiMh  Da 
Onind  rC  dti  SuUime,  wtiick  miMt  nM 
b«  ucgttwlcd,  naA  toait  other*,  togtthNr 
with  tlie  LW|iumMun  dt  fintart  M 
J^Hvraet  of  Die  truliiUcl  Blondd. 
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method  which  deserves  high  praise.  It  is  very  noteworthy 
that,  before  he  presumed  to  draw  up  (or  at  least  to  give  to  the 
world)  Lis  Rificxioiut  on  the  foettcs  and  on  Poetry,  on  Eloquence, 
on  History,  and  on  Philosophy,  be  liad  preluded  by  elaborate 
ex oini nations  uf  thu  nctual  dociiiiieiits  in  the  shnpc  of  "  Cum- 
parisons" — "Of  Homer  and  Virgil,"  "Of  Cicero  and  Deraos- 
thenes."  *■  Of  Thucydidea  and  Livy,"  "  Of  Plato  and  Aristotle." 
/  JJii  mtHtod  And  though  this  sort  of  "  cock-light  comparison  "  (aa 
pmrHgoMd.  the  oiore  vernacular  writers  of  hia  own  time  in 
English  might  have  said)  is  "muchwhat"  (as  bis  transUttor 
Rymer  actually  does  say)  of  a  niistalce,  unless  pursued  with  llie 
gruati'st  possible  care — tbougU  it  was  already  hackneyed  in  itseU 
and  constantly  in  need  of  extending,  supplementing,  bleuding — 
yet  it  is  at  any  rate  infinitely  superior  to  the  examination  m 
caaw,  the  rattling  of  dry  boueM  and  abstract  kinds  and  qualities, 
to  whicl)  too  many  of  his  contemporaries  confined  tbemselveB. 

Unfortunately  Kapin  himself  was  always,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, tending  towards  this  other  method;  and  even  in 
'  flUpaHieu.  bis  comparisons — much  more  iu  the  extended  survey 
laroifmnli-  q(  ancicnt  aud  modern  writers  which  he  subjoins  to 
SvBur  in      '''^  lUjle-riimg — he  is  still  more  cnnatanLly  seduced  liy 
hfnnu  that  labelling  criticism  which  we  have  ttacad  long 

ago  to  the  "  cauouisiug  "  way  of  the  Alexandrians,  and  for  which 
wc  have  said  hord  thiugs  of  Frouto  and  others.  Yot  further, 
b<.>lh  his  general  8tyl«  of  criticism,  and  his  pn-poascssious  of  tlits 
or  that  kind,  constantly  draw  him  into  pitfalls  only  less  absurd 
than  those  in  which  Rymer  himself  wallows.  I  do  not  remember 
that  Sapin  ever  lays  it  down  that  a  hero  must  not  be  a  black 
man  ;  probably  the  French  hnd  not  been  aHlicted — for  I  suppose 
tbey  did  not  make  Sypbax  black — with  auy  poet  daring  enough 
to  start  the  qitestion.  Uut  he  does  other  things  which,  though 
less  conspicuously,  are  quite  as  really  silly.  Iu  the  moral 
aectifHi '  of  his  comparison  between  Homer  and  Virgil  he  has 


'  Cbkfi.  tv.  In  the  prccrding 
dapMr  lh*r*  U  oaa  lA  cIk^  wiiUdom 
wliioli  ruin  lliia  kiud  of  critidsiD,  b]r 
mai  vt  ibcDiaeliVi,  "  Qamcs  aro  of 
ibt  nnmbair  of  tboM  wtiuiu  <rlikh 
toMf  ucouT    in    th*    tiTca   of    h*ru^" 


Uoit  («r1*iu)]r :  but  onr  feci*  llu( 
Vjkpin  utd  St  aimply  tiMAuw  lh««  ars 
gftiuu  in  Bomor  aad  VirgQ,  uirt  that, 
it  then  bad  not  bc«n,  lio  winiU  |)r»- 
liably  hate  tald,  "  Oamn  ai*  «Mf,'  ka. 
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too  much  of  tlie  Jesuit  schoolmaater,  with  his  revereiioe  to' 
boys,  to  mention  that  terrible  scene  between  Zeus  and  HtiS^ 
which  had  ftlreadj  distressed  the  conipatriotfl  of  Artslophancfl 
niid  MBrlial,  and  which  remains  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of 
absolutely  perfect  poetry  in  a  particular  kind.  But  he  makea 
up  for  it.  We  have,  of  course,  the  "  wine-heavy,  dog-eyed,  hare- 
hearted"  line  Co  mourn  over.  How  iiudigniBed  of  Homer  to  make 
Achilles  anxioos  about  the  preservalioD  of  the  body  of  Patroclus 
from  corruption !  How  could  Ulysses,  with  such  an  excellent 
wife  and  such  an  amiable  son,  waste  time  with  Calypso  and 
dangle  after  Circe,  to  whom  the  pudibund  Itapiu  applies 
epithiita  whicli  Oiir  Ducorum  prevents  us  from  repealing,  and 
for  which  he  deserved  to  be  both  shipwrecked  and  turned  into  a 
Gryll  Was  it  quite  nice  of  Priam,  as  a  father,  to  wi.sh  all  his 
children  dead  so  Hector  were  alive  ?  Naiisicaa  is  too  shock- 
ing A  Princess's  face  should  not  show  grace,  the  Jesuit  thinks,* 
to  men  in  Ulysses'  condition.  M 

Whereas  with  Virgil  it  is  quite  different.     Everybody,  in-" 
eluding  the  Qoda,  behaves  "  like  persons  of  Quality."     Even  in 

A»  fo  Virgii  the  case  of  ^do  dux  et  Troj'aniia  there  is  no  violation 

injiraUt.  of  modesty,-  which  certainly  seems  either  a  little 
Esoobarish  towards  them,  or  a  little  sever©  to  Circe  and 
Calypso.  Indeed,  we  sometimes  find  ourselves  ntthcr  lost  with 
Kapin's  morality.  For,  in  another  passage  (Clinp,  XIIL),  be 
actually  discovers  -itn  art^e  des  pltts  dilieats  et  des  plus  JtM 
in  Virgil's  taking  away  Dido's  character,  though  History  had 
made  her  a  Lady  of  very  good  repute.*  For  he  did  it  to  briog 
into  coutempt  the  Carthaginiaiia  who  were  afterwards  to  be- 
come odioue  to  Home.     "  A  nice  marality  I"  indeed,  as  my  Lord 

Foppingtou  observed  of  another  matter,  not  so  very  long  after 

Ilapin  wrote  this. 


'  "  Cettc  Priuuooav  ouUie  im  puUour 
pour  dcouUr  lA  coupiuduti.  ..."  lu 
llie  mt  of  t)i«  aUuse  tlie  Eiigliah  truut- 
Utor  wifleuB  lliB  aiuditj  of  tlin  Freauh 
«un'(MiU.  Hut  it  i*  «tiU  nicira  pleiukitC 
tut  uplKMO  to  tlie  Duty  nioenCH  uf  tlio 
Ptench  Juuit  tlie  wonU  ul  tba  author 
ol  Tilt  VfirUtian  Voir:  "jVaiiiiww — 
t^tu  penoaa  nihU  Mguum  out  vmui- 


liutiuilxt  atitpaihntivtvfterwitPoait'' 
(Prat.  xi).  vul.  L  p.  IBS,  OxtoM,  1844). 

'  Mait  la  fiuifnir  ni  touUt  la  Mf»- 
tinitca  etUriearrt  n'y  tmt  poiat  iltmdu. 

'  Bo  the  Engliih :  Pr.  "  femme  da 
lijvii."  I  tiha  ta  read  Uapin  in  boib 
rcniuDt,  cr)iit«iii|Mr*rj  an  thej  ans 
BOd  Mitipliduai  uf  iliu  seutiineut  of  Uit 
time,  in  iti  two  «lu«f  iAQpi^^ 
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Yet  even  here  it  is  fair  to  observe  that  Bapin  is  lit  least 
iryiag  to  make  Uie  two  ends  of  hia  "reuon"  and  his 
"reflection"  mcot:  aad  so  it  is  always: — 

"  Hb  leoBon  rooted  in  unmuon  (Undii, 
And  tessH  iuteimaie  nukkea  him  idly  viae." 

The  consequeoc&s  are  patent  on  every  page,  and  a  chapter 
might  be  not  disagrneably  filled  with  them.  Pe^^usus  is  admir- 
j^  able,  but  the  HippogrilTia  the  vain  imaginntiou  of 
a  aick  brain;  Camilla  touching,  but  BiaJamaute 
absurd.  Achilles  retires  from  the  Grecian  arniy  because  he  is 
discontented ;  JCneos  f(oes  to  Italy  because  he  is  pious;  and 
Medea  kills  her  children  bacause  she  is  revengeful — a  passage 
in  which  it  is  agreeable  to  perceive  the  obvious  first  draught  of 
"I  love  my  love  wild  au  A."  As  for  the  moderns.  Da  BartwB 
and  Konsard  had  all  the  genius  their  age  was  capable  of — a 
text  for  a  sermon  aa  long  as  this  Book.  "Scarce  aught  can  be 
understood  "  of  the  AgamfmTwn  !  In  fact,  quotations  *  aimply 
leap  to  the  eye  as  one  reads  the  page. 

it  is  more  important,  if  less  arauain};.  to  inquire  how  a  man, 
obriously  of  much  ability,  extremely  well  informed,  freer,  it 
TtK.  TOkfinj;  would  seem,  from  mere  prejudice  than  most  of  his 
O/'UirMbUr.  fellows,  came  iu  this  way  to  be  coustautly  stuinbltiig 
over  blocks  that  the  veriest  blockhead  might,  one  would  think, 
hove  avoided,  and  running  against  blank  walls,  of  wliicli  a 
blind  man  might,  it  shuuld  suem,  have  been  aware.  lUpin  t», 
perhaps,  the  main  and  appointed  Uelot  of  the  uoo- classic 
system.  That  system,  instead  of  assembling  all  the  great  works 
of  literary  art,  and  giving  an  impartial  hearing  to  each,  Cakes 
one  or  two  ancient  treatises,  themselves  necessarily  based  upon 
but  a  partial  exaoiioatioa,  spins  out  of  them  a  universal  coda, 
fills  in  that  code,  where  it  is  wanting,  with  analotiies  and  with 
periloiu  makeshifts  of  "  decorum."  uniformity,  and  the  like,  and 
then  proceeds  to  apply  the  rc-Jtult  back  to  the  actual  works  of 


■  IteM  l*tt«r  M«  moalljp  from  His 

A^lkniHU  mr  /•■  Polltqut  (O'ltprri,  11. 
176 tq.)  Hia  (|Uita  Kt  tbe  begiotiuig 
of  Vbtm  ttiM  the  unlucky  clivgB 
•galut  Dant*  of  "  muting  fire  "  (■«• 


i.  ITS  na»)ocoun;  Itu  toUiircdktw, 
(toil  pcrIiB|ii  to  Knie  eitenl  M<vI>>u*J< 
if  Dot  cxcuied,  bj-  the  further  criUebcn 
tlul  he  hM  '■iyrtn»p|irolond."  "iwe 
ordoniMiM*  lrUt«  M  inanie." 
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Mi.  It  in  DO  wondfir  timt,  fvou  of  the  nucieitt  division  of  these, 
tnrdljr  one  escapes  scoc-frce,  except  those  which  were  origiiudly 
oomposed  b;  men  of  great,  but  not  the  grenteat,  geniiu,  on  * 
somewhat  similar  scheme.  Elsewhere  the  uatortuDStc  critic  b 
constantly  catching  himself  iu  thoee  buslies  wbich  lie  has 
himself  planted,  aud  bruising  hiiuBolf  against  obstacles  which 
he  has  elaborately  set  up.  Id  a  general  way  he  gntotB  that 
Homer  is  the  greatest  of  poets ;  but  the  Fetiches  of  "  Design  " 
and  "  Decorum  "  extort  from  him  the  sacrifice  of  this  iu  detail, 
uid  ibe  ackuowledguieai  tliat  Homer  is  frequently  most 
indecorous^  aud  that  large  porta  of  bim  are  out  of  (bmmng. 
And  eo  of  nil. 

Le  Bossu  (to  whom  the  English  sometimes  give  a  superfluous 
final  I,  whom  they  generally  defrand  of  his  rightful  "Xjb"  and 
'  UBoMu  wl'om  in  the  main  they  know  only  from  the  locat 
and  Ike  Ah-  classiciia  of  Sterne)'  reapproximates  to  the  Aubig- 
'*™*'  ^f*'-  oacian  level.  Hut  it  is  fair  to  say  that  his  dub«« 
arises  from  a  difTerent  causa  He  is  not,  like  Htkletin,  a  stupid 
man — lie  is  distinctly  the  reverse — nor  is  he  spiteful.  He  is 
merely  the  hardiest  and  most  thoroughgoing  devotee  of  a 
certain  kind  of  abstract  criticism.  He  does,  of  course,  give  us 
chapiters  on  some  actual  itiusiratious  of  Heroic  or  Epic;  bnt 
they  ure  scarcely  more  necessary  to  his  book  than  the  picture- 
ilUuiiiiiatioiis  of  a  poem  or  a  novel.  Being  a  writer  of  some 
tt^t,  he  sometimes  exercises  it  in  rather  dangerous  Bctiona-r- 
for  instance,  his  imagined  epic  of  Meridarpax,  where  all  the 
mousc-etorics  (mouse  and  lion,  town  and  couu try  mouse.  &c) 
are  worked  in,  would  be  mont  sprightly,  if  it  did  not  look 
eprigbtlter  still  aa  an  exercise  in  laughing  at  his  own  side. 
But  by  tar  the  greater  bulk,  and  the  whole  vcrtebration  and 
solid  substance,  of  his  argument  are  devoted  to  Epic  in  the 
Abstract.  Design,  definition,  aud  parts;  good  fables  and  bad 
fables;  episodes;  the  biology,  bo  to  speak,  of  the  Action,  tlie 
narratinn,  the    manners    and    characters,   not    forgetting    the 


'  TrMmm  ShutuCy,  iii.  12.  He  «u 
Hut  klwayi  unluiuini  fttnon^  u«.  Dry- 
dull,  whoLhcroutofmodealf.  dutiioQ,  or 
huuiciur,  Uktti  iMve  Iu  c*ll  hltn  "lb« 
bat  ti(  luudem  criuoi,"  and  tw  nu 


I 


I 


I 

I 
I 


I 


I 


tranfUud  Id  IflOS.  The  miiUke*  r»- 
forml  toubuve  iudkI)  tlio  wonM  booMiM 
Uicrfl   WM  nctuklly   li    Prcncli    wrtMr 

DWiaod  Ikiuul,  a  iiintiiciuuUci»u  of 
dUlinciiuu  iu  lli«  oiglitovoth  cenuiiy. 
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fncliinra,  and  at  last  someihing  on  ihe  Thoughu  and  Expres* 
Mon — vhich  have  about  oue-iuritli  of  the  wliol«.  In  short,  if 
we  have  not  exactlj'  Epic  in  vacuo,  we  have  it  bs  a  dried  pre- 
paratioD.  The  compkxit}',  anti-sensiiousness,  and  dispA3sionate 
character  of  it  are  almost  abuBliiug;  oni;  feels  at  the  end  that, 
to  Imnker  after  an  nclual  poem,  ho  it  Iliad  or  Orlntulo,  lias 
Bomething  sinful — soni«thing  of  the  hi&t  of  the  flesh. 

We  have  saiil  that.  I*  Itoaeu  is  rather  a  uprightly  peraon  of  a 
hypef'scholastic  kind.     Ilia  hrotber  Father,  Bouhoure,  is  still 

flaujbw  ^^^  ^°''  indeed,  his  famous  inquiry,  "Si  un  AUe- 
mand  peul-^trc  Iwl-eaprit  ?"*  has  got  him  ruther 
into  uoublc  wiih  a  prevailiug  party,  in  and  out  of  GcrnmDy. 
Beginning  with  the  EntrtHaui  d^Aritlt  ct  dEuifiTU  (1D71),  a 
oollcetion  of  chiefly  verba)  criticism  on  French  writers,  he  cod- 
tiuued  it  vith  other  works  in  belles  Uftres  and  theology,  the 
most  important  of  which,  to  us,  is  [m  ManUrr  de  Bmt  Penser 
ttans  k»  Ouvrage*  d'JSsprit  (1687).'  The  IxKik,  which  is  not 
short,  consists  of  four  Dialogues  between  Eudoxc  and  Philnuthd, 
"  deux  houiiiies  de  lettres  (as  the  author  remarks  in  a  phrase 
to  which  Tiaie  has  j^ven  a  piquant  new  meauing)  qve  la  sdatet 
n'a  point  gdUs."  E^doxe,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  the  aullior'a 
mouthpiece — a  judicioua  admirer  of  the  Ancients,  who  can  yet 
tolerate  such  moderns  as  Vciiture.  I^ilauthe  (also  a  speaking 
Dame)  is  a  iHirlisau  of  florid  modernity,  who  is,  however,  so 
Ultle  of  a  "stalwart  "  that  he  gives  up  Ariosio,  and  intrenches 
himself  behind  Tasso  and  Lope.  In  the  First  dialogue  Eudoxe 
ceosnTes  (with  abundant  citation,  na  throughout  the  book)  Equi* 
voques,  Hyjterholes,  poiTUa,  eoneetti,  and,  gonanilLy,  thoughts 
that  are  "nut  triu."  The  Second  and  Third,  starting  from 
Longinua  aD<)  Hennogcnes,  discuss  the  true  and  the  false  in 
Sublimity  and  Wit:  and  the  Fourth  is  mainly  devoted  to 
ObsGuiity.  Bouliours  (whoac  iufluuiicc  on  aulisequent  critics, 
especially  on  Addison,  was  very  great)  writes  agreeably,  is  free 
from  rndeneBS  and  pedantry,  and  is  altogetlier  rather  a  favour- 
able example  of  the  school  of  Oood  Sense,  ^atui  nUmt,    But^ 


*  IFtt,  M  it  ii  couatMitlf  quoMd, 
pMl  aMiir  de  I'raprU.  It  will  b«  ob- 
«crved  tluC  the  dillereaoe  ii  oonaider- 


kble. 

'  Mr  eopr  ■  ^l>*  li*^  ^  o'  i"*^ 
rau-iD  ISmo, 
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as  Favourable  examples  of  bad  schools  gensially  do,  hd 
'  Im  cause  more  Chan  less  favourable  ones,  becanee  it£  drawbacks 
are  more  obvious  aud  iulrioaic    Od  bis  principles  you  mosi 
ostracise  the  best,  the  noblest,  the  nioHt  charming,  the  moflt 
poetic  things  in  poetry.     Et  c'eat  tout  dire. 

As  we  approach  tlie  clo^ie  ot  the  chapter,  we  come  upon  clasm 
aud  laassvs  of  work  which  is  at  once  impossible  to  examine 
Sncyrio-  ^"  particular  and,  as  a  whole,  elusive.  In  1681 
padioM  and  appeared  the  J)tgemfnU  da  HavanU  >  of  Saillel,  and 
A'emttMptr*.  ^^^  yeaw  later  the  still  more  famous  ZHaionnam 
Sittorique  et  Critique  of  liaylu,  who  hud  preluded  it,  (rom  a 
tune  antecedent  to  that  of  Bailk-t's  pubticalton.  by  Houvdi^^^ 
la  S^mbligue  de  tfttres.  a  regular  literary  review.  Long  before 
this  Ifttter  the  Journal  drs  Savants^  and  the  Affrcurf  Oalanl* 
ia  Frauce  had  provided  criticism,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
with  regular  outlets  iot  itself.  And  in  both  lands — ^tbat  of  the 
dictionary  or  encyclopfedia,  and  that  of  t)i9  periodical — the  flood 
has  never  ceased,  but  has  always  increased  since.  Fortimate]f 
for  us  the  impossibility  of  treating  all  this  is  compcmsatod  by 
tho  fact  that  such  trealmeut,  if  possible,  would  bu  superfluous. 
But  of  Bayle  nod  Bnillet  at  least  something  must  be  said  par- 
ticularly, aod  something;  also  of  a  remarkable  aud  much  less 
known  contiouator  of  the  latter. 

Bsyle  perhaps  needed  nothing  but  better  taste,  greater  free- 
dom from  prejudice,  aud  a  more  exclusive  beut  towards  purely 
literary  criticisru.  to  be  one  of  the  great  literaiyB 
critics  ot  the  world  But.  unluckily  for  himself, 
he  had  contracted,  through  corrupt  following  doubtless  of  the 
Latins  (even  such  respectable  persons  as  Pliny)  and  of  Uli 
scholars  of  the  Rcuaissauce.  a  sort  of  perpetual  itch  and  ban 


I 


'  The  itotidiUTl  edition  u  th»t  of 
U  Uonnojo  (7  voU.  4(«,  Pftri*,  1723, 
wilh  ftu  SLIi  cuiiUluiug  M^iiagt^a  Anti- 
Aiitltt,  ko.) 

*  Jui.  I66C  ~  ftnl  wcokl;,  then 
monthly.  It  bemme  a  guv«rumeut 
|iul'lic*tii>D  iu  1701.  Qui  L'litiii,  ill 
the  Morvli  iLfter  ita  njijiwiriiuce,  in  very 

angrf  (Let  UOLSV.  iiL  1)17,  cd.  rii.  iiji.) 
whh  it.  Mid  Myi  with  voice  prophetic 


le 

i 


of  maoy  injuml  onoi  V>  ocdD*,  "  SOU* 

vonN>a«  ti  GO*  [iri3Uiiiiu«  oauoun^  tim 
ntfragio  popfdl  et  QuirUitm,  muront  la 
credit  at  I'kutorltit  il«  critiquar  tiai 
touH  MUX  qui   n'tfcrirout   pM  h  burj 
gnllL-  ■ 

>  1872-lSSO,     DoDnniu  .1*  Vi*?  «ru 
it«  limt  Nlitor,  aud  TboDua  Coraulla. 
ila  uMb  dirtliiguiiihed  writer. 
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^eriog  after  the  indecent,  which,  to  say  notliing  else,  is  ta 
teasing  and  am  tedious  in  the  long-run  as  an  itch  for  svrmoniji- 
ing  And  a  hftiikering  after  instruction.  Equally  tedioiu^,  nud  in 
much  worse  taste,  is  the  perpetual  undcrcnrrent — not  Beldom 
JltflOCPiing  a  very  obvious  top-flood — of  sceptical  girding  and 
Itnjji^g  nt  the  Biblo  and  at  religion  generally.  In  both  these 
respects  Bayle  was  followed  by  Voltaire.  But  Voltaire,  though 
his  own  literary  sympathies  were  perhaps  not  his  strongest,  h«d 
some.  Of  purely  literary  aympathies  IJayle  seldom  shows  much 
trace— by  which  it  is  not  in  the  least  meant  that  he  la  not  a 
man  of  letters  himaalf,  for  he  is  an  excellent  one.  and  the 
reproaches  which  have  been  addressed  to  his  style  are  not  of 
much  impon^nce.  Itut  it  is  not  literature  that  he  really  lovee: 
it  is  "  philoaophy "  of  a  kind,  and  gossip  of  almost  all  kinds. 
His  wits  are  always  bright  and  alert,  and  his  learning,  though 
associated  with  so  many  quahties  opposed  to  those  of  the  mere 
pedant,  and  not  impeccable,  is  pretty  sound.  He  has  the  curi- 
osity, the  acuteness,  the  erudition,  the  induatiy  of  the  true  critic, 
but  he  has  neither  the  enthusiasm,  nor  the  disinterested&eas, 
Qor  ttie  grasp. 

Id  both  these  respects,  as  in  others,  Baillet  is  very  much  a 
dtminutire  of  hira.  In  fact,  brightness  of  wit  has  almoAt  dis< 
appeared ;  and  though  M<^'nage — himself  no  infallible 
guide — has  bevii  both  Uhmauuered  and  hypercritical 
in  the  strictures  of  the  Aitii-BaiUd,  there  ia  no  doubt  ttiat 
the  Jugtmentx  tie*  Savants  is  a  book  not  to  be  used  without 
verification  on  particalar  {loinCs.  But  this  Is  almost  a  property, 
or,  at.  worst,  an  inseparable  accident,  of  Gtiese  ColUctanat ;  and  a 
fair-minded  reader  cannot  help  admiring  the  extraordinary  in- 
dustry with  which  Raillet  executed  his  task,  while  appreciating 
the  ugaificance  of  this  record  of  a  division  of  literature  which, 
aa  we  saw  at  the  close  of  the  last  volume,  had,  scarcely  two 
oenturies  before,  the  most  meagre  represeniation  of  all.* 


BaiUti. 


'  It  cui  •etreel)'  b«  neceMirp  t«  give 
brit^  of  ao  Lkrg*  kud  nunbling  ft  lioiuc 
**  Mr  BmfabUu  tfnulgM  uud  quo  lo 
atfleltffOfUttBemda]M.  tort  pur" 
U,  and  ka*  to  t«,  the  kind  at  Uiing. 
P«rlia|i*  nich  k  glut  ol  uitborttlo*  may 


havD  inariuibly  naUMktsd  m«i  of  ftiu 
tliroritj,  aail  •»  Bullat  mAf  hare  nvrked 
both  wsjt,  B«  u  g««d  enough  cu  ad- 
mit {v.  4S1)  that  "onB  etnnot  lay  thii 
i]ati<in  [the  Eagliob)  »  inferior  trvsn  for 
Poelij  to  MivnJ  otben  of  tlie  North," 
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Curiously  enough  the  want  of  judgmeat  with  which  Baillet 
has  be«n,  and  to  some  extent  ma;  jtutly  be,  reproached  sbows 
itself  exactly  in  the  most  untikelr  plac&  His  opeiiiug  volame 
on  ihe  naburo,  legitimacy,  and  so  forth  of  Oriliciam,  though  too 
prolix,  collctfts  an  extraordinary  Dumber  of  juat  and  valasble 
thiogs,  and  adds  to  them  at  least  somethiDS  of  the  author's 
own.  His  Character  of  a  Pedantic,  Chicaning,  Malicious  Critic 
{partly  borrowed  from  Le  lion,  partly  elahorated  by  himself) 
Tht  nhuaof  *^^^  ^  found  at  vol.  l  p.  52,  and  has  been  justified 
a  Crititoi  by  aome  seven  generations  of  the  persons  it  describes. 
Ptdani.  [J  jg  Pedantry  "  lo  pick  low  and  little  faulu,  and  to 
excite  youncH  ovor  oiuttura  which  arc  of  no  importauce."  It  it 
Pedaniry  "  to  steal  from  an  nutlior  and  insult  him  at  the  same 
time;  lo  tear  outrageously  those  who  differ  with  yon  in  opinion." 
It  is  Pedantry  "'  to  endeavour  to  raise  the  whole  world  against 
some  QUO  wbu  does  not  think  enough  of  Cicero."  It  is  Pedantry 
"  to  lake  occasion  by  an  author's  mistake  to  endeavour  to  humi- 
liate him  and  ruin  hia  reputation."  It  is  Pedantiy  "  to  sand 
your  author  back  iu  a  haughty  manner  to  the  lowest  class,  and 
to  menace  tiiui  with  whip  and  ferule  for  an  error  in  chronology." 
It  is  not  merely  Pedantry  but  ChicnntTy  "  to  acparato  phrases 
in  order  to  give  them  another  sense,"  to  "  impute  printers" 
errors,"  to  "  neglect  or  change,  punctuation."  We  need  not  go 
on  to  Baillet's  eigns  of  "  Matijjnity  " :  the  cap  is  already  a  good 
cap,  a  very  good  cap,  and  one  need  not  go  far  to  li&d  some 
to  wear  it.  - . 

A  boiling  down  of  this  volume — winch,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
never  been  executed— would  be  far  superior  to  most  general 
works  on  the  subject  with  which  I  aui  acquainted.  Nor  is 
Baillet's  distribution  ot  his  scheme  altogether  a  bad  one.  It  i& 
in  the  detailed  carrying  out  (where  one  would  suppose  that  for 
a  man  of  such  industry  the  least  part  of  the  difficulty  lay)  tlut 
he  is  most  uiisnt  is  factory.     He  nej^lects — in  a  manner  surpfi*- 


■nd  lie  hM  beard  of  "  Abmham  Cowlsy, 
Jutiii  tXiwDo  ou  Jeui  Donne,  CloTsluid, 
Edmund,  (■■o]  Walter,  Jean  Denluun, 
Oeorga  Herbert,  la  ClmnwlicT  Bacon, 
Sbftkeipciire,  Fletcher,  BMumunt,  B«n, 
JobuBuD,  tiuckting,  Jmd  Uillon,"  Ac- 


It  ii  opon  \o  Slukcanihoa  to  contond 
thkt  a*  tha  comin*  «t  "  BtltauDd"  U 
umtoubUclljr  auperflunuB,  ta  u  that  *l 
"Baopu,"  ud  that  Bullet— th«levTied 
B«ill»t— DiMiit  to  niDk  "  !•  ChMiMliW 
B«cou-Sli>lt<«fiMrE  "  among*  poeta. 
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ing  horn  one  of  that  atill  echolaetically  educated  generatioa  of 
ecclesiastics,  wbo  were  wont  positively  to  abuae  di\'ision  and 
subdivision  —  the  most  ol>vious  and  mechanical  assistances  of 
meUiod.  His  first  sketch  of  subdivisioos,  though  wanting 
Buccinctuces,  is  not  ill ;  l>ut  he  never  really  carries  it  out,  and 
stuffs  in  its  stead  long  collections  on  "  Precocious  Persona," 
"  Authors  in  Disguise,"  and  "  Lea  Anti "  (books  of  a  polemie 
character  with  titles  so  beginning),  which  belong  only  to  the 
curiosities  of  Cnticism.  Further,  ho  never  stKtms  to  have  aet 
out,  in  any  of  the  divisious,  with  »  prutiminary  list  of  the  authors 
be  meant  to  handle,  so  that  his  omissions  and  inclusions  are 
equally  anq^iising.  And,  lastly,  he  never  seeuis  to  have  worked 
out  any  preliminary  calculus  of  the  aoiount  of  space  which  such 
authors  as  lie  does  admit  proportionately  descr\'e.  But  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge  i<j  asUiunding,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
communicates  it  not  disagreeable. 

BaiUet's  unmethodical  prosucutiou  of  his  task  was  in  this  for- 
tunate for  MB  that  it  induced  a  somewhat  younger  god  temporary, 
Ualthasar  Gibert,  to  take  up  the  rhetoricaUcritical 
side  of  hia  work,  and  continue  it  in  a  book '  uuc 
very  much  known  but  of  great  value.  In  strict  date  il  belongs 
to  the  next  century,  and  themfore  to  the  next  Bcok,  but  we  have 
always  taken,  and  shall  always  take,  liberty  of  protracting  or 
foreshortening  our  views  as  may  be  desirable;  and  this  is 
avowedly  a  supplement  to  Buillet,  though  limited  in  subject, 
allowiog,  in  consequence^  fuller  trcutoient  of  individuals,  and 
displaying  a  good  deal  mdffl  originality  and  judgment.  Giberc 
excellently  supplies  Itaillet's  admitted  insuflicieDcy  aa  to  Lon- 
ginns;  he  is  very  copious  on  Hurroogenes,  who  had  beeu 
coming,  from  Sturm  downwards,  into  more  and  more  eatinia- 
tioa;  and  if  in  his  accounts  of  the  Italians  he  shows  a  tradi* 

I  *  Jtifemmtt  da  Savanlt  rur  Itt  ou- 
'  Ititn  fH^  <ml  train  dt  la  RhiUiri^ut 
it  vala.,  Pwi>,    i;OS-10).      M.    ttour- 


oam. 


^oia,  I  tJiiiik,  refer*  to  Uibnt,  liut  Uie 
book  wu  fint  brought  Mriniuly  to  my 
Mrtua  \fj  »  itry  kind  {ttitnu  ooid- 
tBunication  frani  Vvafemai  SoutI  of 
tb*  Ooivonity  of  Michiipui.  Luckitf 
ii  U  iu  tbu  Briluli   Miurniia  :    bul  it 


duea  not  aetm  (Uujr  Ui  nbtklii  »  Mpjr 
foT  (>n«Mlf.  Cibcrt  tnuxlit  for  ■aca» 
hftlf^ucDtitij  in  Ihe  CelUg«  Hanrin, 
anil  KM  repMtcilljr  rtctor  of  th«  Uni- 
venity  of  P*ri<.  Ha  wrote  other 
book*, — k  formkl  ' '  Ith«tario  "  y'lwtu 
AriaUUUa  doMriwvin,  dricuira  ua 
Rotlio,  *«. 
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snffictentlj  dk^^o  to  gi%-e  a  t^uite  considerable  abstract  of  "M. 
Maekerize"  (sie),  t.c.,  Sir  George  Macketiaie'a  Jdea  El/>quentia 
Fvreim$  Uoditmte,  That  he  "  but  yaws  neiUier "  between 
Khetoric  and  Criticism  ts  a  point  of  no  imporUnce  agaiost  bim; 
and  it  is  a  valuable  document  for  the  gradual  trao^formati 
of  the  oue  into  tlie  other. 

We  Iinve  to  termiuatc  this  chapter,  as  we  shall  have  to  begm 
the  correspondin);  one  in  the  next  Book,  by  sajriDg  somctbing  oa 
Tht  Aneiaii  ^^^  famous — the  much  too  famous — Battle  of  tfaft 
awIJ/ed«nt  Ancients  and  the  Moderna;  but  the  space  which  we 
^""""*^"  ftlmll  give  it  on  both  occasions  will  appear  strangely, 
'and  perhaps  scandalously,  short  to  some  readers.  Neither  idle- 
ness nor  caprico.  however,  can  be  jnetly  chai^ged  against  the 
contraction,  la  the  Srst  place,  things  generally  known  may  be 
jiistiHably  passed  with  nlighter  notice  in  a  continuous  history, 
which  has  to  deal  with  much  that  ia  very  little  known. 
From  nil  sides,  and  in  all  ways,  the  Battle  of  the  Ancienta  and 
Moderns  is  ver>' well  known  inileed.  It  enjoys,  and  for  mow 
than  a  generation  has  enjoyed,  the  advantage  of  occupying  one 
of  the  best  monographa  ever  written.  It  engaged,  oti  repeated 
occasions,  tho  attention  of  tho  best  equipped  and  the  most  read- 
able of  all  Prench.  if  not  of  all.  critics — Sainte-BeuvflL  It  was 
arranged — not  ill  if  not  wholly  well — for  popular  English  oon-  ■ 
sumption  by  the  expert  skill  of  Macaulay.  As  a  result  partly  ■ 
of  Swift's  genuine  literary  sympathies,  partly  of  his  more  or  less 
accidental  connections,  the  couitnentaturR  of  one  of  the  greatest 
writers  not  only  of  England,  but  of  llio  world,  have  been  drirea 
to  expound  it :  as  have,  for  more  essential  reasons,  those  of 
more  than  two  or  three  great  or  interesting  writers  in  France 
—  Itoileaw,  Perranlt,  Fontenelle,  and  others.  From  all  this 
almost  everj-body  must  have  learnt  something  aboui  it,  aod  to 
some  of  all  this  almost  everybody  can  fairly  be  referred  if  hs  ■ 
wishes  to  learn  more. 

For  the  matter  is  not  really  of  so  much  importance  in  the 
History  of  Criticism  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  possess. 

*  Sm.  (or  inaluioe,  hi*  reference  to      magni  nomtnit  umtra  tbkn  Mijtlwig 
Pktriuri,  vihu  !•  ovidt-iicly  Cu  liiin  ntln'r       Uli|^ble. 
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quarrels  rarely  do  much  critical  goodjAr  the  critical 

^maa  '**^''*  *•*  almost  always  obscur^^u  them,  first 
eriiioat  by  the  animus  and  prejudice  o(  the  combatauts,  and 
"*•  thea  by  the  mere  liu&i  of  the  fijihliug.  But  thia 
particular  combat  AH  perhnps  the  least  good  of  nil ;  atid 
could  hiive  done  the  least  good.  It  waa  indeed  sufficiently 
inevilsble :  for  the  sort  of  deification  with  which  the  whole 
of  the  Kixtceiith  century,  and  nioHt  orthodox  authority  in  the 
earlirr  scvuntecnth,  had  regarded  antiquity,  wrs  sure  to  breed 
revolt.  But  it  led  to  no  conclusion;  it  evolved  no  tnith.^ 
Truth  is  not  the  daughter  of  IgnoraoCG;  nod  it  is  really  hard 
to  eay  which  party  shows  moet.  ignoraace  in  this  matter.  The 
defenders  of  the  Ancients  knew,  aa  a  rule,  next  to  nothing  of 
tbe  Modems;  and  the  defenders  of  the  moderns  knew  a  great 
deal  too  little  of  the  aucieuts.  La  Motte  knew  uo  Greek  if 
Perrault  *  knew  auy ;  a.nd  with  Boileau  not  only  to  all  appear- 
ance waa  English  literature  a  blank  ^heec,  but  almost  the  whole 
sheet  of  French  literature  before  hi»  own  time  was  either 
blank  or  inscribed  with  fantastic  taliades.  Still,  tills  is  not  a 
coudilioQ  unttrcly  or  commonly  unknown  iu  squabbles  of  this 
kind.  Thu  signal  distinction  and  disqu&Utiuition  of  the  u<lvo- 
cates  in  this  famous  cause  i*  that,  as  a  rule,  neither  any  of 
tbe  leaders,  nor  any  of  the  juniors,  had  taken  mora  than  the 
alightest  trouble  to  get  up,  or  at  least  to  understand,  his  Picn 
Itiff.  The  Ancients  are  here  in  a  little  better  case  thau  the 
'jlodems ;  but  they  w^re  not  iu  so  very  much  better  cose.  Moat 
of  them  knew  the  Latin  classics  fairly  well ;  and  some  of  them 
(though  by  no  means  all,  or  even  many)  liad  a  fair,  while  a 
few  bad  a  good,  acquaintance  with  Greek.-  But,  with  rarest, 
if  with  any  exceptions,  they  persisted  in  exaggerating,  if  not  in 
contempIatiD-;  soUdy.  that  aide  of  Classical  Literature  which 


■  Bi«  I'^raUUe  det  Ai>fietn  ft  Art 
iitdentn  lltSS-tS)  U  laoM  dtMppoiiit' 
iog,  «Ten  t4  tviraufi  oppmeiiu  of  "  th« 
not  nt  liie  Niciilivilatui  ■*  aud  (erveal 
Imcra  tA  tlt«  ConUt  dt  ma  Utrt  FO^. 
That  bo  know  littla  m»I  Uitl  lii»  cue 
•fM  bkd  doM  aril  uklMr ;  but  I  M. 
leMt    MbDnt    £otl    the    ttpriX   which 

TOL.    U. 


'  J.  Wurt-iu  {Advtftturtr,  So.  40] 
tmciXa.  on  Uie  ■uthoritjr  at  M^na^, 
tJ)>t  ovaii  Jtafiii  wm  "toWUr  ifiMr- 
ant"  of  Orok.  VL  cIdm  not  quSU 
wf  tliia ;  but  h*  doM  aaf  that  R.  got 
hlN  (irosk  i^aolatluiw  (rom  Tannaguf- 
Lit(dvTc,MMl*iae  Dader'i  Iktlicr  (MHm- 
giaaa,  i.  17G  of  th«  ooll«ct«l  cd.) 
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has  becB  aud  must  be  admitted  to  be  its  principal  side,  bat 
wliich  w  not  ttie  only  one.  Tliey  would  not  see — or  if  thej 
saw,  tliey  expressed  positive  distaste  for — the  vaguer,  more  im 
aginative,  more  "  Romantic"  beauty  of  Greek,  and  in  a  less  dfr* 
gree  of  Latin,  Tlicy  never  drcflmt  of  turning  the  tobies  oa 
their  antagonists,  as  tliL-y  iiiii<;tit  liavc  done  to  no  ioooDsiderabla 
extent,  from  this  point  of  view.  And  by  holding  up  Design, 
Order,  Decorum,  and  tlie  r^«t.  an  paramount conditionfi  of  Ittfrary 
excellence,  they  laid  t Iiemsflves  open  to  tb<i  most  iiicunvenit^iit 
retcrta  from  well  •  equipped  advcrsflrics,  end  even  received 
some  on  the  score  of  lloiaer,  badly  as  their  adversaries 
were  equipped  as  a  rule. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Modems  were,  (or  the  mogt  part,  like 
men  who  have  Toledos  by  tlieir  sides  and  choose  to  fight  with 
cabbage-plauts.  The  French  ignored  the  Kngllsli  and  aneered 
St  the  Italians  and  Spaniards  since  the  KenaissaDce,  indulgiiig 
the  while  in  placid  but  contemptuous  ignorance  or  misrepresen- 
tation of  everything  before  it  out  of  Italy.  The  l^glish  were 
prepared  to  admit  that  nobody  had  achieved  sweetues3  in  Eog* 
luh  iiumbers  before  Mr  Waller,  apologised  (except  Drydco  aud 
Bryden  only  in  a  few  uioiueut^)  for  Shakespeare,  and  thought 
Chaucer  a  good  funuy  old  savage. 

Out  of  such  u  Welter  of  blundering  little  good  could  come,  and 
no  good  cuuie  save  one.  It  is,  I  believe,  absolutely  impo««ibl 
to  trace,  iu  so  much  as  one  single  lilunient,  the  extensioo 
deepening  of  critical  appreciation  which  Began  in  the  next  cen- 
tury to  the  Quanel  of  the  Ancients  and  the  Modems.  But  that 
quarrel  did  excite  and  feed  the  critical  spirit  and  appetite,  and 
did  give  signs  of  an  as  yet  half-blind  craving  for  the  poseoesioD 
of  critical  knowledge.*  M 


siblaj 
an<« 
cen-l 


>  Porbap*  it  u  ntfll  deainibk,  thouj,-li 
altnoRt  for  tlut  ImI  time,  to  obMrvia 
thai  tho  ominJoD  «(  owual  critioiiiQ  in 
non-critiGAl  fork  i*  iatcntioiwt    uid 


11COMN17.  Nowhere  could  mora  b- 
terMting  «>MDi>l«a  of  it,  fram  Malik* 
dovowanls,  he  |irwluo«d;  bul  Um  it 
odIj  b  tciBptAtioa,  n(;>l  » 
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CHAPTER    IJ. 
THB  ITALIAN  DKCADENCE  AND  THE  SPANIARDS. 

DWUDKUce  OP  tTALIAX  cniTICiaU— PAOLO  lllWI — roMEvixo:    R»  'Bin- 
Liomxc*  HKixcTx' — TAssoKi :    niM  'pskshchi  divkrsi' — ahuxataki 

— HIM  'UCQLI  AVTORI  DEL  UEK  PARLAIIX'— BOCCALIXI  AHI>  HiNOOs— 
tXrt.VKMCH    or    TIIK    HAOtlUAOM — THZ    BET    Or    HKICEKTIBT    TAKTK — 

SfAnisH  ciiiTiciHii :  moaui  oaxkkd  by  dbvdkn?  — tiik  obicixs: 

VILLBXA— aANTILLANA— ESCINA— VALDl'.a — THK  BEOIKKIKO  OP  B8aC- 
I.AR  CKITICI«U  :  HUUANIHT  RBETORICIANS— POETKB  I  RENdiro — FIVCI- 
AXO — LACUEVA— CAIlVALI.0— ROX7.Ar.E8  DR  SA1.A8— THE 'OtnAAKALKS  ' 
OrTIRSOSK  MOLINA— U>PA'b  'aRTIC  XL'KVO,'  KTC^tlia  AABAlLASra  akd 
DBFKNnBBa--tllK  flUHT  OVBR  THK  ePAKISfl  DKAUA— CKHTA8tS8  AKO 
CAtBBIlOS  —  flOVnoRIflW.  PCI.TKRAKIRU,  SIC.  —  QDSVROO — RHACIAX — 
TIIK  UUrTATtvXS  or  xrAXlSK  cbiticwii. 


TliAT  ihe  Italtaas.  who  had  some  half  of  the  last  Book  to 
tbeouelves,  will  not  have  a  tithe  of  the  preseat,  ia  due,  on  the 

iltttaJtuai  P*"^  °^  ^''^  historian,  neither  to  laziness,  nor  to  love 
^ Italian  of  contrasc.nor  to  that  rather  illogical  and  illegiti- 
*''*'''^  mate  geuerosity  which  decrees  that  "the  otter 
citizen  shall  have  his  tiini."  The  diBproportiou  siiuply  corre- 
eponds  to  ihe  fncta.  Italy,  indeed,  continued  to  devote  herself 
with  somethini*  lilce  enthusiasm — or  at  least  with  the  engciu- 
merU  of  dilettautisin  aud  ih«  doggcdness  of  pedantry  — to 
critical  sludiue.  Somn  at  leut  of  the  earlier  writers  of  the 
century — iifc«rcrops  of  tlic  sixteenth — still  exerciaed  consider* 
able  infiueiicp :  and  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  time  the  great 
Jtaliaiis  of  ihe  former  age — Scaliger.  Cast«lveirn,  and  othera — 
maintained  an  authority  which  did  not  pass  to  France  till  the 
cighteentli  itself  wm  afproaclitiig.     But  little  waft  really  added 
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to  the  critical  canon  of  the  central  Peninsula.  Faradoxers  like 
Boni,  vccvntrics  of  ditTcrcnt;  kinds  lilcu  Tassooi  and  Boccaliiii, 
rc8p«ctnbtc  coinpilcro  like  Possevino  and  Ai-omatAti,  mnsC  occupy 
us  and  receive  their  duo.  But  all  these  belong  more  or  \em  to 
the  first  quarter  of  the  century.  The  second,  third,  und  fourth 
are  much  le»s  fertile,  aod  it  is  not  till  anotlier  nieeting  of  the 
ages  that  we  shall  come  to  another  really  retnarkable  group, 
conBistiiiy  of  two  at  least  painful  literary  listorians.  amon;»  the 
enrliest  of  tht^ir  kiud,  ia  C'rescinibcDi  and  Qitadrio,  of  a  real 
though  limited  critic  in  Oravina,  and  of  a  remarkable  com- 
biiiation  of  erudition  and  insight  in  Muratori.  And  these 
will  properly  be  treated  in  the  uext  Hook,  aot  ia  this. 

Taolo  Boui,  who  has  been  spoken  of  iti  the  lust  Book,'  and 
who  waa  a  man  of  nearly  lifty  when  the  sixteenth  oontury 
closed,  had  nevertheless  nearly  half  his  literary 
life  to  spend  in  the  seventeenth,  and  published 
the  most  noteworthy  of  his  works  at  this  time.  We  saw 
that  he  was  a  strong  "  Ttirquatist,"  aod  an  iauovator  in  re- 
spect of  reconiineiiding  prose  for  tragedy  aa  well  as  (or 
comedy.  As  he  grew  older  the  iconoclastic  tendency  ao  de* 
veloped  in  him  that  he  may  almost  be  called  the  leader  of 
Rebellioa  ia  the  matter  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Quarrel; 
for  ejuesta  litt,  as  a  contemporary  of  Beui's  calls  it.  had  been 
fought  out  in  Italy  lon^  before  it  became  a  burning  one  in 
France  and  EuKland.  Beni  was  a  "  modern  "  o(  the  cxtiavagaat 
kind:  and  his  two  chief  critical  raanifestoen.  after  tlie  Dtasorta- 
tion  on  Prose  Drama,  were  a  Ccmiparatione  di  Homero  Virgitio  t 
Torrjuato?  where  the  author  of  the  Qtnosa.lr.mmt  (which  Ueni  ■ 
prefers  to  call  by  its  other  title.,  Ooffrah)  ts  cKulted  far  above'  | 
both  the  ancient  Poets;  and  an  Antt'Cruaca^  is  which,  wiA 
the  futile  courage  of  his  opinions,  he  gives  no  more  quarter  to  ■ 
Dante  and  Petrarch  than  to  Homer  and  Virgil  on  the  score  ol  I 
language  at  least,  and  would  apparently  turn  "  moderniQr " 
almost  into  "  hodiernity."  This  does  not  ttrgue  any  great 
critical  spirit:  and  we  find  little  in  l^ni — only  the  sort  of 
Old  Bailey  advocacy,  or  attack,  which  was  rapidly  coming  to 
be  the  disgrace  of  criticiam.     There  ia  not "  the  real  integrity 

»  V.  tvpra,  p.  107.  »  Padun.  IflOr,  •  P«iu»,  IfllS. 
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«nd  perfection  o(  the  fable"  in  the  Odymy.  Hvcu  Viryil 
caonoC  approach  Tasso  in  regularity,  nice  derangetnenL  ot 
epi«c»d«8,  it,  &C.  The  most  amusing  thing  about  Beni  is  the 
way  iu  whicli  he  turns  the  batteries  of  the  classics  on  them- 
selves.  Ho  doe«  not  aUempt  to  niiike  n  new  Poetic  for 
Romances,  nor  dova  he  t&lfi;  his  favourite  poem  on  its  owq 
merita  and  extol  it  for  them.  The  "parts,"  the  "qualities." 
the  "niltts"  are  practically  adopted:  and  it  is  shown— Kir  at 
least  n»«erted — that  Tasso  exhibits  thera  all  in  j^aler  per- 
fection than  the  atictents.  This  is  the  line  afterwards  takea  by 
AfWison  with  I'aradiM  Most. 

The  BiUiothfca  Sdecta  ol  Antonio  I'ossevino.  Jesuit  negotiator 
and  teacher,  is  a  j^ood  example  of  the  kind  of  compiling  work/ 
which  the  great  development  of  Criticism  was  impos-' 
//m  iug  on  at  least  some  critica.   From  some  puinls  of  view 

Bibliotheoa  jj  ^jgo  m^y  eecni  to  bclony  rather  to  the  laat  Book, 
for  Fosscviiio,  who  retired  from  active  work  iu  many 
countries  to  his  native  land  aud  a»  old  oge  of  study  in  1586, 
bronght  it  oQt  fimt  at  Rome  in  1593.  Hut  he  made  alterations 
aod  rearnuigemtmts  in  it  afterwards,  and  tlio  edition  I  have 
u»L-d '  was  published,  with  his  own  approval  and  asslstaDce, 
a  few  years  b«fo»  his  doath.  and  well  within  the  scvcDteeDth 
oeutury.  It  is  a  mi)Thty  folio  (or  rather  two  ia  one)  dealing  with 
something  like  the  whole  range  of  studies,  and  iuteaded,  it  would 
ae«m,  rather  for  teachers  than  learners;  but  the  First  Book* 
has  something,  and  the  three  last  much,  to  do  with  our  subject. 
In  these  tliree  Posseviuo  successively  discusses  History  at 
enormous  length'  aud  with  considerable  biblioj^phicat  iu- 
formation,  Poetry*  at  somewhat  lesB,  and  finally  the  Art  of 
Letter  Writing,  under  the  special  title  of  "Cicero."  but  with 
reference  also  to  Libanius  and  others.  Posseviuo,  as  was  in 
fact  iucvitabte  from  his  profession  and  lus  purpose,  is  very 
much  cumbered  about  orthodoxy  and  morality,  especially  in 
the  poetical  department ;  but  he  doea  not  allow  himself  to  be 
wholly  guided   by  theuc  coDsideruiious.     Scsligi'r'a  J'otlic  be 


<  D»  CvltMrm  fatimiantm. 
*  Lib.  svL,  100  folio  pp. 


<  "Jh  Foni  «(  Ptctun'  U  th*  till* 
to  wliich  he  colli  •ttentlon.  bat  \a 
wliioh  li«  doe*  lii>t  full/  wuric  up. 
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callB  irpienim  aaiu  opit* — a  happy  but  rather  atnbixQous  epithet^ 
quotes  Gniiibara,  Minluruo,  Ctnlbio,  Pigna,  and  I'lilriEzi  its 
main  anthohties,  and  thou^^h  he  says  that  he  will  not  qaote 
Caftlelvetro,  as  being  on  the  Index,  evidently  means  thai  he 
should  be  read,  though  he  duly  prescribes  Caro  as  an  antidote. 
He  hoa  a  good  selection  of  extracts,  iniglity  lista  of  books  and 
niithorities.  and  an  inserted  tract  (two  in  fact)  by  Macariiisi 
Mutiiis  on  Poetry  and  Christian  Poetry,  by  which  he  seta  much 
store,  but  in  which  little  will  be  found  but  rhetoric. 

Some  of  the  mo.it  int«re8ting  and  suggestive,  if  not  tl>e  most 
regular,  criticism  in  this  part  of  Italian  literature  is  to  be  fouad 
in  tlie  rtmsien  Divern  of  Aleasapdro  TaijqgnL'  The 
lit*  '  author  of  th«  ~Stcchia  HapUa  wa«  not  Ukoly  to  be 
P?*!'!'  dull  in  anything  thnt  he  undertook:  and  his  under-  M 
takings  were  o»  a  sufficiently  various  kind.*  In  his  ™ 
Cowiderazioni^  on  Petrarch  he  treated  that  revered  aonneteer 
and  his  sonnets  as  cavnlierly  as  he  was  to  treat  the  sacred 
Heroic  Poem  in  the  Sf4xhia:  but  this  kind  *ii  /rondeur  spirit 
was  uotliiiig  uow  \\\  Italy.  The  Fensieri,  in  which  their  author 
was  candidly  prepared  to  find  people  discovering  " extra va^-anoe ' 
and  capricioiisness,"  are  modelled  on  Aristotle's  Pro6tefnt,  and  I 
Plutarch's  S;/inpoaiars  and  Roman  QitestioM.  They  deal  with.! 
carious  matters  "  such  as  are  wont  to  come  into  the  discourse  i 
of  GontlemcQ  and  Professors  of  Literature,"  n  phnwe  where  Iboj 
"and"  is  half  complimentary  .lud  half  the  revftr!*e.  On  perusing 
the  cont«nta  we  find  that  gentlemen  and  professors  of  litvraturo 
talk  about  the  radical  humours,  and  the  reason  of  the  spots  ou  the 
moon,  and  why  it  is  that  u^ly  ladies  arc  loved,  uad  a  very  great 
many  other  interesting  thiiigx.  They  do  it,  moreover  (at  least 
Tftssoni  does  it  for  them),  in  n  very  interesting  manner — that 
peculiar  early  seventeenth-century  mixture  of  learning,  fancy, 
and  humour  which,  in  alill  greater  measure,  gives  DurtOD 
and  Browne  their  quintessenced  charm.     If  Tassoni  had  pushed 


*  4lo,  Vvnice,  I44G.  There  u« 
acrlier  knd  UMr  «iliti<>n*.  TnMioni. 
wIm  pubtinhed  lliU  tint,  I  l>«l|l•T■^,  al 
Rome  [CkrpiT]  in  1U20,  lutd  prcludod 
it  (Mud«n»,  IGOD)  with  ■  nDAtlcr 
wolume  of  Quin'tl*. 


"  B«  niBcl^led  bol'liy  with  potitioaf 
null  I  hkve  a  little  modera  editioa  of 
his  FUippM/tt  corttru  </ti  SpofHUoli,  tc 

(FcTTtra  :  Lc  Munuler,  ii.d.) 

'  Mndeiia,  IS09.  I  b*T«  luit  7«t  (Mt 
with  tbia. 
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tbot  qucttion  about  the  d<m7i€  h^tic  home,  he  might  liAve  re- 
discovered, agiiiusL  his  own  age,  the  f;reat  eecret  of  critioism ; 
but  of  this  we  may  treat  more  properly  in  the  lucerchapter.  It 
is  not  lill  the  Tenth  Book  of  the  Pensieri  that  he  attacks  liiera- 
tur«,  save  by  incidence  and  taDgent;  and  then  he  pIuDges  full 
into  the  Battle  of  the  Ancienta  and  Moderns,  devoting  twenty- 
Mveii  out  of  twenty-eiffht  chapters  to  au  ehborate  coiupariaon 
of  tbe  two  periods,  in  every  class  of  art,  science,  and  lil^^rature 
itaelf.  But  he  presen'es  his  iavincible  cjuaintness  by  ]{o4hg  off  in 
the  twenty-eighth  to  a  very  elaborate  study  of  the  Hangman  {II 
Boia).  which  readeis  of  Joseph  de  Maistru  ^lould  not  fail  to  com- 
para  with  the  Soir^M  de  Saird- P^ter^KMrg. 

Tasaoid  deals  wiib  the  genera)  question  in  the  same  curious 
indirect  and  ironical  fashion  in  which  he  handles  the  chnnns 
of  hntttezsti,  and  the  reason  why  iB^was  sipecially  rude  (let 
lu  say,  thou;,'h  he  dues  not)  of  Spenser  to  call  the  husband  of 
Helleiiore  Mal&fVctf.  He  begius  by  advimcing,  and  even  seeming 
to  countenance,  the  "  Modern  "  argument  for  i*rogress,  as  being 
the  law  of  nature  and  so  decisive  of  qutsta  liir.  liiit  he  very 
soon  turns  round,  and  gives  reasons  and  instances  for  the  much 
sounder  docirinc  of  Fluctuation — not  merely  iu  genera],  but  iu 
r«gard  to  psnicukr  Arts.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
tbeee  Arts ;  and  then  he  does  this.  Once  more  he  becomes  a 
"Modem  "in  awarding  to  his  countrymen  the  palm  of  graiu- 
matico-criticol  studies.  In  Logic  and  Philosophy  generally, 
he  thinks  they  can  match  tlie  Latins,  and  though  they  yield 
to  tlie  Greeks,  may  make  some  tight  even  with  tliem.  He 
will  pit  Outcciardiui,  Comiues,  and  Giovio  against  any  of  the 
andenta,  which  is  a  little  rash ;  putting  Machiavclli  with 
othere  in  a  second  rank.  And  on  the  modern  side  of  Oratory 
he  urges,  with  his  unconquerable  unexpectedness,  Peter  the 
Hermit  and  Jotin  of  Muustcrl  But  on  the  Poets  this  un- 
expectedness ot  his  tarns  to  the  disappointing.  He  gives  us 
a  ver)'  unnecessary  classification  of  Kinds,  obviouslj'  in  order 
that  he  iimy  quote  his  own  ScaJiia  as  a  new  kind,  the  Horoi- 
ooniic  Bui  it  is  int«restln>!  to  find  him  dividing  the  CommtJia 
into  "  Heroi-satiric  "  fur  the  Infrrno,  Hemic  mixed  with  Hymoic 
for  the  Paradiao,  and  a  division  (not,  as  in  the  I<n/cmQ.  a  bimd) 
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of  Heroic  mid  Satiric  for  tlie  pKtyal^>r^.  Kxcept  on  thia  bead 
cf  gvesta  tiie,  in  wliich  he  is  »  notable  (OTeruuner  of  later  dis- 
tiutanta,  Tofsoni  has  little  that  is  positiwly  critdcal.  And 
'  if  he  shows  on  tlie  on«  hand  a  singiilnrl/  (tctive  and  inquiring 
spirit,  such  ns  may  any  day  discover  itaah  and  promising  out- 
looks, he  shows  us  also  the  rittk  of  mere  fantaaiio  "  prohlem"- 
rsisiDj;,  to  which  a  ccutur;  of  active  criticism  was  leadiog  a 
century  of  Academies.* 

TaSBoni's   Potrarch-blosphcmics  brought  him   into  colUaion 

vith  Gitiseppa  Aromatari,  of  whose  original  work,  inclading 

.  his  pnrt  in  this  battle,*  I  do  not  know  maeh.    But 

. -"'^^  ArotuntHti  was  reeponsihle,  niaiiy  years  1ftt«rf  for  ft 

remarkable  eiicyclopa'dia  or  corpus,  whidj  may  very  w«ll  follnw 
the  Petmeri  IHr/rsi  as  a  pendant  to  I'ossevino's  work  already 
meoCJoned,  and  as  illustrating  the  learaed  and  scholastic  sida 
It  ia  entitled  Dt^ti  Awtori  del  ifen  Parlart*  and,  if  ita  grain- 
matieal  and  Rhetorical  divisions  had  been  siieeeedod  by  a 
similar  collection  of  Poetics,  it  would  have  gone  far  to  cover,  in 
n  certain  peculiar  and  limited  way,  tho  cutirc  Rcld  of  criticism. 
As  it  is,  not  a  few  of  its  documents  extend  in  the  poetic 
direction.  Its  first  volume  gives  the  promise  of  an  almoet 
unique  thesaurus,  starting  with  illustrative  and  comparative 
extracts  /rom  Ilesiod,  Luciau,  Cicero,  Xenophoo.&c,  then  giving 
the  whole  of  Dante's  J)e  Vulgari  Elitqueiiiia  in  the  Ilaliaa. 
and  following  ihig  with  Trisaiuo's  CaateUano.  Tolomei's  Crsaao. 
ft  diaconrse  of  Varchi,  and  "Opinions"  from  Mutio.  Doni, 
Dolce,  Citadiui,  and  others,  all  on  the  subject  of  the  Vulgar 
Tongue.  Other  treatises,  including  Bembo's,  with  less  famous 
onee  by  AJunno,  Delminio,  and  others,  follow;  while  two  whole 
parts  ore  given  up  to  Salviati's  AweHimimti  deUa  LifigKa  on 


'  AltentiuD  iru  finit.  ranllcil  Xo 
TtMon)  in  rpcciil  tin>«  by  M.  Hi|i- 
poI;t«  Iti|^u)t  ill  liin  QucrrOt  4tt 
Aneitn*  et  it*  Jlodemtt.  But  1  wob 
not  inywK  introduocl  tu  Lh«  Peiuieri 
hf  that  exccIlpDt  Ikh>1[,  uml  tlie  tJiiugn 
in  tbem  which  meia  lu  tu«  iu«l 
int«rniiinK  \n  not  quiM  (ho«!  which 
(trucl   M.   H3)titu1t. 

'  Tliii  is  r«f«rT»il  to,  in  Ihe  «3itnu:t 
from   Leone  Allaoci  implied    to    the 


164S  mL  of  Tuwul,  M  liirJJvt  PtUtU 
fditiu.    TaMoai  •Mmi  to  Iikve  replied 

unilsr  A  pmia<\(ii\yta  naA  pretty  ■>*>f*ly 
(tnajril  ajruUiitiB  denliiu*), 

*  Eight  volunin,  in  16  (iwt*,  of  ft  not 
•mHll  qu<utu  (Vviiics,  IfltS).  IliU  i* 
uuv  □(  the  tauxj  bodta  for  Uw  oppor- 
tiiniQ-  o(  »tui1>ins  which,  witlunit  bur' 

ileitiii^  ghvlvn  mill  iiKhtviiiiig  pur**,  I 
am  indobtrd  tu  the  Libr«r7  of  the 
Feculty  ut  Advucnto. 
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ccio.  Not  flct<lom  iho  gmmmaticdl  matt«r  touches  poiitta 
very  important  iodecd  to  criticism,  ns  for  instance  in  vol.  vi., 
where  lluonmattei  enters  on  the  question  (taade  a  bnmin)^  one 
in  France  by  Mallierbe)  whether  popular  or  litcrar)-  usage  is 
to  be  the  staudard  ot  correctness. 

The  Khetorical  pnrt  has  the  additiooai  interest  of  combiaing 
ancient  and  modern  matter— of  being,  in  sliort,  a  kind  of  coni- 
//■'.  D«icU  pi^Med  Ithftorici  Gr<tvi  et  Laiini  with  modfrn 
^QUiH  ii*1  additions.  Sometimes  the  texts  are  Riven  aimply 
Ben  Pwlftre.  jjj  ^j^^j^  ^^  part  —  Aristolle,  LciiginuB,  Hermo- 
genes  being  thus  treated — while  an  Introduction  to  Hermo* 
gen«a  bv  Giulio  Cainilio  Dulminio  shows  how  strongly  t)>e 
•utliority  of  that  master  was  working,  and  liow  much  it  hud 
to  do  with  the  in-'isiteiice  on  criticism  by  Kinds  and  Qualities. 
Sometimes  a  co/cnn  of  anthorities  on  particular  maltCTS  is 
given — U8  io  the  case  of  Tropes  and  Figures,  wherv  the  chain 
etches  from  Quintiliun  to  Mazzoni.  Only  specialists,  pro- 
ibly,  will  care  to  invcstif^ato  profoundly  the  huge  commentary, 
paraphrase  of  PanigaroLa  on  Demetrius  Phalereus,  readjusted 
to  the  purpoaea  of  sacred  Oratory,  though  the  book  had  a  great 
vogue  ill  its  day.  Bui  one  turua  with  more  iuterest  to  the 
work  of  Patrizzi  on  iJiietoric,  much  leas  kuown  as  it  is  than 
hifl  Dtlia  FodUxi.  and  Delia  Storia.  It  haa,  however,  hanlly  any 
of  the  interest  of  the  Poettca,  beinjt  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  the  suhjfctii  of  the  orator,  and  philosophical  rather  than 
literary  in  its  handling,  fiut  this  great  medley  of  Aroniatari's 
shows  ua,  better  perliapa  than  any  single  book  except  Baillet's, 
and  nearly  fifty  years  before  it,  the  bulk  and  importance  of 
the  position  wliich  the  critical  consideration  of  literature  was 
taking  among  literary  studies. 

The  litcrar)'  side  of  Boccalini's  Raggaa^x  di  Pamas»*  ia  leaa 
than  the  political,  But  the  list  of  sevcuteenth-century  treatises 
Btxetttiai  in  I  tnlian  on  critical  suhjectsia  long.*  Someofthem 
<•"<'  ^inort.  Qjfl  difficult  to  procure  out  of  Italy,  and  I  doubt 
whether  many  are  worth  the  trouble  of  hunting  down.  1  am 
sorry  that  the  work  of  Clnodino  da  Moute-Moloiio*  has  hitherto 


*  aw  Pro(«Mun  Okylftf  nnit  SeoU't 
UmluaUe  book  n  ofleu  aited,  p.  447, 


*  ptrnj^n  biutil  on  B1aiik«nbur|['s  older 
Zufiut  (3  v«I>.,  Loipno,  1TM-S8). 
•Veniw;  1813. 
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escap«cl  m«,  'becavise  of  tli«  extreme  he&uty  of  the  name,  whicn 
voald  seem  to  qualify  its  author  for  the  post  of  Cbief  Khetohciao 
to  Qaeen  PiatiquiiieHtra.  Pellcgriiio,  FLoretti,  Zant,  Querengi^ 
MvDzini  h&Ve  nob  been  or  shall  not  be  forgotten.  Bat  I  hvn 
expeticDced,  and  fl^a^  ng&in,  tlw  sort  of  diitAppoititiuent  which 
occurs  when,  for  instance.*  one  is  told,  of  Carlo  Rinaldiiii,' 
that  the  third  part  of  his  PhUosopkia  Rationalis  "  coutains  a 
tolerable  Poetic"  Oue  tittacks  the  m^hly  double-coiunaned 
folio,  and  finds  a  purvly  sctiolasliu  treatise  of  ibc  familiar  kinii, 
be<;inuiug  with  Poetift.  FoHa.  Potsu,  Poema  as  of  old.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  No7i>  thbr^  qiiadri/iaTe  ia  this  fashion — Ibe 
compniiy  is  too  aucient  and  venerable;  bat  it  is  permissible 
to  decline  to  play,  on  the  strooglh  of  having  had  enough  of 
tlie  };ai)ie  already.  There  ia  a  certain  established  conformity 
of  propriety  botweeii  tiuics  aud  books.  At  no  l>ime  can  a  frank 
couimeutary  on  Aristotle  be  out  of  date  or  out  of  place ;  at  this 
time  the  Poetics  of  I.e  Bosau  and  nouhuurs.  faulty  as  tbe^ 
are,  were  at  any  rate  reaponaive  to  tlie  form  and  pressure 
of  tJiu  day.  But  sucli  wurk  as  Kinaldiui's,  liuwevcr  respectable, 
has  neither  the  intrinsic  •xcollence  which  conquers  Umo,  nor 
the  lleeting  but  real  grace  of  tcmi>oral  cougruity. 

Tiie  Kag^agli  di  Pnmasto  themselves  are  nf  less  importance 
to  118  for  their  actual  critical  utterances  (which,  as  has  beea 
itufruoM  *^''^'  ^*^*^  ""''  Boccalini's  first  object)  than  for  the 
iifttU  extraordinary  influence  which  they  exercised  on  the 

^'S^f**^"-  form  of  criticism  throu}>hout  Enropo  for  more  than 
a  century.  Suggested  more  or  lees  directly  by  Lucian  (whose 
eiionuoiis  effect  on  modern  European  literature,  though  of 
course  never  missed  entirely  by  any  competent  person,  baa 
never  yet  been  fully  allowed  for)  they  hit  the  taste  of  the 
day  slriiight  and  full,  Nut  merely  did  tliey  start  the  whole 
fleet  of  "Sessions  of  the  Poels"  and  the  like  in  England, 
but  ttu-y  had  a  great  influence  on  the  English  prose  Essayists 
of  the  early  eiphleenth  century ;»  while  in  France  even  the 
severe  Boileau  paid  them  unacknowledged  royalty.  It  is  uo 
tmcommon  experience  to  find  that  books  which  in  this  way 


'  fiUuitcDburg  !■  tJiD  liniier  here. 
»  JWuB.  1081.  pp.  1025-1088. 


'  Heurr  Ckrj,  E«rl  of  IklonniQuth. 
tmnilktcd  tha  bonk  iu  ISSfi, 
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create  b  kind  of  "rago"  at  ooe  time,  become  chiefly  sources  ot 
boredom  al  another;  but  Boccalini  c«rl«iulj'  illii»tmtes  the  fact, 
in  his  literary  portions  at  any  rate.  He  deserves  some  credit 
for  having  made  current,  if  he  did  not  invent,  the  famous  story 
of  tho  choice  between  Guicciardini  and  the  galleys.  There  is 
aome  critical  uppropHstencss  in  the  fable  of  Tnsso  boing  rufiised 
admission  by  Castolvetro  on  tho  allef^d  strength  of  Aristotle's 
rules,  of  the  reprimand  bestowed  by  Apollo  on  the  philosopher, 
and  of  hia  excuse  that  he  never  meant  hia  observations  for 
"rules"  at  all.  To  this  the  age  might  have  paid  more  attention 
than  it  did.  But  one  liuds  ttiinDassia  the  fuu  of  Justus  Lipsius 
attacking  Tacitus  for  impiety,  and  of  Thrasea  and  FriBCua  being 
warned,  as  they  value  their  stoical  charncters,  not  to  go  and  sea 
Vittoria  Colonna  and  Veronica  Gambara  too  often. 
/  In  the  History  of  Taste  as  distinguished  from  that  of  Criticism 
the  important  point  of  the  Seieej\to  is  of  couise  that  develop- 
jlutric/'  °^*^'^^^  floridily — of  Marinism — which  is  associated 
^Uomfbt  in  literary  history  with  the  very  term.  But  this 
***  development  was  common  to  Italy  with  all  Europe ; 
aud  though  the  country  still  exercised  a  sort  of  prerogative  in- 
fluoDce,  "  Marinism  "  is  not  ao  much  the  mother  as  the  elder, 
and  not  by  so  very  much  the  elder,  sister  of  Gongorism  in 
Spain,  of  the  extrava^nces  of  the  af^e  before  Boileau  in  France, 
o£  the  '* metaphysical"  fashion  in  Ku^Iaud.  It  will  l»e  better 
to  treat  tliese  in  the  Intcrchaptcr,  both  in  themselves  and  as 
fastening  "  correctness,"  by  way  of  reaction,  upon  Europe. 


Spain  lias  never  ranked  ver)'  high  in  the  ganontl  cstiinabs 

„hi,       as  a  contributor  to  lEuropeau  critici.^m :  and  though 

mrinm—  (|jjg  ^timate  ha*  not  beoa  too  solidly  foandod,  the 

.r^atk^iu    commvnis  sensiis  seems  here  to  have  exercised  that 

}J>rpiatr     niystcrioiia  power  of  appeal  to  the  world-spirit  which 

so  often  keeps  it  from  going  hopelessly  wrong.*     There 


u. 


th*  *«ry  1>«*l  HiiUtry  o(  iU  Qritii'isiu  mi 

»  wlujt«  thni  an;  Enroptan  luigungv  ho 
—if  not  •«  yet  the  mty  guod  one — in 
tba  Hittofia  At  Itu  ItUat  SlUtimt  m 
£tpalia  of  tKxi  Marvctino  HoD^dca  j 


VvXajn  (Ed.  2.  9  vdl*.,  Undrul.  1SH* 
1863.  Tliii  m  fortuukU  (or  dm,  jum- 
mucli  Ml  I  iln  liuC  |ir«t«ii<l  to  Mijr 
«si«i>iiR  fuDJIurit;  with  S|*niali 
]tttr»Lur«  l>«j-ADd  tlM  Mrtf  |wi*t«, 
■ad  idcIomI  do  not  nuA  tiie  Un^ua^ 
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iiotrovcr,  nne  remnrkable  piece  of  testjmony  which,  if  it  wen  & 
liltiti  l)^lUT  nutliciiltcated.  would  give  Spanish  crtlics  >  vtof 
1)igb  ptraitioo  M  Mftctiers.  We  shall  see  in  a  future  clupier 
tliAt  Drytieu  (tu  has  indcad  been  geoentUy,  though,  until  rwc«Dt 
times,  but  Vftguely.  nllowcd)  is  himself  0Q«  of  the  groat  tumiag- 
points  of  the  critical  story  of  Europe.  Nov  8pence  saye  that 
Boliagbroke  lold  him  that  Drj-den  had  aasured  Aiwtthafhe 
got  more  from  the  Spa.aish  ciitica  alone  than  from  the  Itali 
and  French  and  all  othera  together."  Unfortunately  S; 
apeaks  at  st-cond-haiul ;  uud  BoliDgbroke,  ov«n  if  be  really  did 
ay  llibi,  is  always  a  Bardolphian  eccarity.  Moreover,  Diydaa, 
vho  was  uot  nt  all  in  the  lisbit  of  concealing  his  ludebtedDeas,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  seeinii  to  have  "  felt  an  innocent  warmth"  of 
pliiasure  in  tiniistcring  and  uiarslialling  his  uutltorilies.  quotes  no 
Spauifh  authur:?.  And  the  rofercuccs  {whiuh  am  fuirly  uumer< 
ous)  to  SpanisK  plays  in  the  Essnij  of  Dramatic  Poeey  neither 
quote,  nor  necessarily  show  knowladge  of,  Spanish  critics  Bt  alL 
It  has  been  llioiighi  tliat  Drydt-D  may  have  read  Tirsu  dc  Molina's 
Cij<imilts(y.  tjifra);  and  it  haa  occurred  to  me  that  sometluDg 
in  bis  attitude  may  Imvc  been  derived  from  Lope's  Arh  A'ttcto 
de  hater  Comedins.  Unt  I  do  not  believo  thU  to  be  at  all  oer- 
t»iii.  or  even  very  probable.' 


■witli  Tury  sreal  (acilitj.  Besidu 
Sohor  Meni'iiilM  1  1iii.t«  relied  chiefly 
on    th«   loila  nud   oinim*iit>   loueiilly 

furnUhwl  {r.  inf.)  Iiy  M.  Mcirel-Fntio 
(wlir)  will,  I  hope,  oontino*  iiino  givid  a 
rondj,  onTiokuor,  DO  the  thnrtkut  vulu- 
Me  Uiillc««  of  ttiu  period  in  Mr  tipin- 
gura,  op.  fit. ,  oa  tliiM  in  my  friend  Mr 

Hknnsjr'i  J7l«  Lnler  RenaiMtaiier  (EilJii- 
L'burgli  aad  hi^ailfa,  \S93),a.a4  oo  Ur 
Uanwit  Filinifturioo  K«Uy'«  Itiitory  of 
wSpaniah  j^i'irrnlurv  (Lnndon.  I  SOS).  I 
'tm  p4rticuUrly  Dbli^  to  Mr  Kelly  for 

a  tnpy  of  tb«  r«c«ai  [amlaMd)  S|>ani»h 

triiuilntjoii  of  hii  book,  with  n  feuroor- 

rMliunn,  ftiid  a  prpfiinfl  by  Sefior  Hcn- 

liiiilei;    himwU.      Tlio    9|iitDi"l)    critic 

teoim'biiiM,   with  t,  jual   |)ru»«  uf   the 

rbook,  ■  mild  mnonntTAnce  u    V>    tho 

■iimII  ttpMO  wluL-li  Hr  Piuiunurice 
K*Uy  hH  Ei'Cii   tJi   tliU  very  crilioAl 


iubjetl— «  fuel  la  which  I  own  I  my* 
mII  had  felt  tomt  DumfarL  Tha 
■itoDca  i>r  tli«  ■|>«cia11i>t  it  tli«  rIiUiIcL  of 
the  upntutor  1  li»v«  niht  fulnd, 
n)i*r*vor  I  could,  to  vcnfy  kll  the 
iiritiwi  dplivvnoon  in  tbs  ttixt,  •ad 
cinininR  klmcat  all,  if  ii»t  all,  tte 
boukt  luenliuued ;  but  I  do  not  know 
the  etniimfercyoe  of  thom  u  I  do  aW* 
wliora.  And  a*  I  began  ihii  BMacj 
un  Itie  priuoiple  uf  ^iu^-  U>  Mm  taanm, 
I  think  luyolf  hound  Ui  warn  th*  rvader 
uf  Miy  r>wo  Ml  wliich  1  liavn  b*oii  obXgcd 

In  modtfy  Llut  priut^iplei. 

■  Tliiii  VM,  wrilton  befi>re  U.  Moral- 
Fntio  hnA  ripiwijind  thv  (KUM  vi«W  b 
hit  Lr-»  im/tntmrt  rU  la  Cimrdim  {BiA- 
Ittin  Hupani^ui,  ul»  til.  inf.)  8w 
■lao  on  tlic  puiut  Ut  Kar'a  Aiayi 
of  Drydm,  I  Isvi,  and  the  nfttvaoM 
iu  hi*  iudex  U  DrTdaa'a  tDantion  of 
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Intrinsically,  however,  Spanish  criticism  before  the  eighteenth 
century,  though  not  extraordinarily  rich  iior  furniahing  any 
,nt  Origins    documents  of  extreme  importance,  is  iutetestjng.and 

l—ynUna.  in  one  point  almost  supremely  so.  for  circurastancM 
if  not  for  contents.  The  trail  begins  iairly  early.  thouj:!i  the 
ecent  is  scattered  ut  uncomniouly  long  iutervaJs.  A  glauce  was 
made  towards  the  close  of  the  lirst  volume  of  this  book  nt  the 
actual  beginnings.  They  were  due  to  two  persons  of  the  greateot 
distinction  in  the  early  fifteenth  c-entury-^Earique,  Marquis  (?)  * 
de  VUIeuR  and  Master  of  Calatniva,  of  the  blooil  royaj  both 
of  Aragou  and  CastUlc,  niid  Ii\igo  Lopez  de  Memloza,  Mart^uis  of 
Santillana.  The  Artf  dt  Trohar*  of  the  former,  a  treatise  on 
the  Gay  t>cience.  was  sent  by  him.  a  year  before  hia  death,  in 
143*.  to  (he  latter;  and  Santillana  himself  touched  criticism, 
or  at  least  Poetics,  both  in  the  Preface  to  liis  I'roverha,  and 
still  more  in  a  letter  to  the  Constable  (Dom  Pedro)  of  Portugal, 
wriltcQ  about  H5b,  not  long  before  bis  own  dcat.h,aDd  contain* 
ing  obaurvaiioDH  not  merely  on  Poetry  in  general,  but  on  early 
Spanish  poets  up  to  his  own  times.  This  document  was  for- 
tunately, and  most  wisely,  prefixed  by  Sanchez  to  his  collection 
of  the  older  Spanish  poets,  and  13  easily  acce-isiWo  in  the  re- 
ediiion  of  Ocboa,*  or  in  the  Appendix  to  Scnur  Muntindez' 
Hitlcry,  vol.  ii 
The  Marquis  begins,  after  compliments,  by  the  usual  generali- 
ties  about  poetry  containing  "useful  things  covered 
With  a  very  pretty  coverlet,  compoaed,  distinguiehea, 
and  scanned  in  certain  rmmber.  wcit-ht,  and  measure."     So  "as 


Spikuiali  itltyt,  01  GoimiH  (lie  maia  in- 
unst  of  the  matter  tioa  Id  tlie  much 
■CroDger  rcaaoiliUnoM  tiinr  cxlit  Iw- 
twMin  tlie  jTOt  Regliiih  kiiil  i^jmiinh 
dnmu  ttukC  IwtwQtn  uf  otlvr  two 
Brtional    bnndiM    of    tli*    Europoan 

ifaMtM. 

*  Thej  Mf  naw  thil  he  wu  not  onl; 
Bot  (u  lued  b>  bo  *tiA)  the  premior 
tnd  Miljr  3Ii(r<iuli>  at  S|i*Sn,  but  nckt  » 
HarquH  %l  kll.  San  morvr:  non  mm 
MtidiM— vqioeUly  m  Llie  tiBit  inuno- 
^i>tih«r  (rill  i«ub>bl;  ivilora  the  Hu^ 
qtiiwt«. 


'  1  bare  duty  lovkixl  ttiU  up  iu  wtikt 
nppmrt  id  tie  iht  uu)y  ucctaaiblr  fittct 
(•  place  Tsluttblc  for  other  documsu U), 
the  Orlgtnei  de  La  Ijengua   EtfalUJtt, 

Mvltkl.  its;,  ot  Hkjrliu  j  Sbur.  U 
U  tDCTvly  ■  tuau«  of  troubMloun' 
wuuca,  nchotMitic  eltatluni^  and  tslntiM 
dewlU  of  pronuncikllon  uul  raniflc** 
lion.  Sellar  Ucni^DiUs  bw  reprinted 
part  a(  it  in  the  A[>|wndix  to  huMoond 
ToluiUB. 

'  I'tietiat  CatltBatuit  anCfriMVt  at 
ttjrfo  XV.  (Paris,   1812)  pp.   13-17. 
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trucdfeTDus  gardens  abound  und  give  convcDient  fruite,"  ttc, 
&C.,  with  TuUy  to  give  security.  But  (or  all  hia  own  veiy 
pretty  coverlet  of  rhetonc,  the  Marquis  tAlks  very  good  seoM 
He  is  fittre  that  verse  is  above  prow,  baaing  himself  soundly  od 
Isidore  of  Seville  and  his  proofs  from  Hebrew  literature,  with 
the  Greeks  to  follow,  and  CassiotJorus  to  back  up  Isidore.  Tlun 
he  comes  to  modem  times — to  Petrarch  and  Robert  of  NaplM, 
to  Boccaccio  and  John  of  Cyprus,  quoting;  the  Jk  Gewalcgia 
itself,  and  therefore,  in  a  vety  interesting  way,  gearing  do 
Spanish  criticispi,  even  in  these  its  rudiments,  to  Italian,  then 
not  much  less  riiitinieiitary.  He  divides  styles  properly  into 
"  sublime,"  "  middle,"  and  "  low,"  liberally  placing  all  llioee  who 
vrrile  in  Greek  or  Lntin  in  the  first  class.  The  middle  cootaiDS 
those  who  write  iu  any  xnilgar  tongue ;  the  low  those  who 
merely  botch  up  romances  and  aougs  for  the  coQimon  people^ 
without  order  or  rule.  Dunte  wrote  the  Commalia  "tJegatUo- 
mtntf"  and  Boccaccio  composed  proses  of  yrand  «lo^umcia  in  the 
mauiicr  of  Roettiius.  ^nntilluiia  then  shows  himself  well  read  in 
Proven^'al.  French,  and  Catalan,  as  well  as  Italian.  He  refers  to 
the  Roman  de  la.  Rasf.  anil  its  authors,  to  "  Michautc  "  (Afacbault), 
Otlio  do  "  CranUoti  "  (Gransou), "  Alen  Chsrrotiur,"  wliom,  iiatUT- 
slly,  he  much  admiius.  Uu  thiuks  the  ItaliitDs  surpass  the 
French  in  genius,  the  French  the  Italians  in  art.  Then  he 
turns  to  Spain,  and  beginniug  with  those  who  have  written  in 
the  Froven^al  style,  comes  to  Oallegau,  Caatilian,  &c.,  later, 
mentionft  the  chief  poeta,  gives  the  metres  in  wliich  they  Im^'e 
written,  and  ends  with  a  (mi8)quolaiion  of  Horsoe'  and  a 
shower  nf  classical  atluaions — among  others  to  aqvxllas  dudkis 
que  tn  torno  de  fa  fuentt  Eliam  incttantemcnte  ditnsan.  For 
even  then  the  mod(>ra  confusion  of  the  Mount  and  the  Fount 
had  begun.  The  piece  is,  if  not  very  advanced  oritictBm,  at 
any  rate  an  early  and  interesting  critical  glance  over  Buropean 
poetry  in  the  Itamance  tongues. 

Yillena,  as  his  title  showe,  and  Santillana  to  some  i 
been  considering  Catataii  and  Ualicitm  as  the  chief  poetiei 


'  Qutnt  nova  lancepit  olla  tcrTnUt 
odoram.  li  tDftj  be  obMrved  Ui&t,  on 
ttia  prinoiplM  of  Law  Latia   icatiaoa 


froiu  Comuiudiftn  ilowniranlt,  tbo  fint 
tour  wards  will  do  tnll  anough. 
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irds;  il  is  diflerent  with  Jmm  del  Encina,  who,  in 
1496.'  prefixed  an  Ark  to  his  timcwn^ro  nearly  half 
B  century  afLer  Suntillana  vrrote,  and  almast  as  long 
after  an  earlier  Canciontiv,  ihut  of  Dttcna,  the  compiler  of  which 
does  not  eeeiii  Lo  havu  been  tcniptetl  to  criticiaiu.  The  iiinu 
chapters  of  Chii  deal  with  the  origin  of  Cn«tiliaii  poetry,  the 
disliactioD  between  the  art  of  poetry  and^  the  ark  de  trcbar, 
vhile  both  hait  aa  art ;  the  uecessities  of  the  trobador,  feet, 
oonsocance  and  asaanence,  verses  and  couplets. poetic  "colours," 
&0.,  aud  a  Keneral  conclusion  on  writing  and  reading  poetry. 
Tbe  book  shows  a  certain  Italian  inlluence  which  distinguishes 
it  from  eailier  work;  but  which,  when  that  Ftalian  intlnence 
had  beeD  repeated  in  stronger  dose,  seemed  to  later  generations 
insufficient  aud  out  of  date.  Still,  it  is  inte resting,  aud  earlier 
thau  anything  of  the  kind  in  vernacular  Italian. 

Another  lialf-way  house  may  be  found  in  the  interesting 
JHAlo^o  de  Ijt  Lttiffua  or  de  Las  Ltng^uaa^  of  .luan  de  Vald^s, 
which  haa  even  becu  called  "an  Important  uionu- 
uit'ut  of  litc-nwy  criticism."  It  is  rather,  however, 
lin^uLttic^tliaii  literary,  though  the  author  deserve*  to  rank 
vrith  other  national  hemes  of  the  time  for  his  strenuous  sup- 
port uf  tile  vernacular,  wliich  he  thought  a  mure  "corrupted" 
represenlktive  of  Latiu  thau  Italian,  and  reapecUii};  which  bo 
held  the  odd  but  characteristically  Renftissance  notion  that 
Greek,  not  Basque,  was  its  remoter  anceiitor.  He  mentions 
the  romauces  and  the  Celatituu 

But  the  regular  couriu  of  technical  aud  elaborate  Spanish 
criticism  does  not  begin,  after  these  long  preliminary  stages, 
till  quite  the  close  of  tlie  sixteentli  century.  The  earlier  course 
of  that  century  has  indeed  supplied  Seizor  Mcni^ndee  with  a 


raiUt. 


'  I    Imia    iuu:i1    llir    Kiiiiiqnliat  Intrr 

Grcnnllo  cupy  iu  the  Britiih  Miucuiu. 
ailMMao,  lODD,  hi.;  and  aaAor 
UmMSmI*^  rvpriut  iu  th«  Apt>vD<lii  to 
Iw  weond  Totuiui.-,  irliioli  kImi  <Hintuii< 
OM  or  t<n>  otbtr  taily  documcuu. 
*  Hm  (ilurkl  WM  uiwtl  ill  llio  varijuii 

wIugIi  wai  long  l^"  "ii'.v  mie  anxaBiblc. 
ta  IMO  a  iMtUr  tnt  «i>i>ou>td  at  Ma- 


•tiM  uritli  t1i«  fliiKuliu-,  which  TiuhiKT 
luid  Ml  Kally  ■pprore.  For  uijr  on* 
wUa  pmlvmm  tm  Siwitah  Kholuihtp 
Ut  wL  fainucU  ag»a*t  tltmm  ^lUtlMriUM 
nwf  »ceni  abnird.  Bui  in  Uia  Ijook 
j»tl(   lui   fiium    tti*   author   wriLa* 

"  Wiionrto  cniiiidtnulo  «iIm  (rni  Irn. 
jruBj,"  and  the  cfaanga*  Kni  rung  ixi 
Ijiliti,  Tusoan,  and  S)«iiUh  through- 
oat 
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tolerably  fair  herd  of  huniiiuiitt  rhetoricians  to  fill  the  tuDety 
Tht  Win-  T*S^  *^'  '^i*  ninth  chapter.  The  list  is  beaded 
ninflo/  by  Antonio  de  Nebrija  (Nebrissensis),  £k  AHit 
^^j^^  BJutoriae  c&mpendiosa  coaptalione  ex  ^ristottle  Owcr- 
ffumanui  one  et  QuintUianc,  in  lfi29.  But  the  only  names  of 
^Aef*n<wn*  jjjy^,jj  intewst  thftt  appear  in  it  are  those  ot  the 
faoaouB  Luis  Vives.  disciple  of  Erasmus  and  of  Oxford,  with 
bis  aoCi-CicenniiaiiiBiii,  and  with  at  least  some  admission  (the 
passage  is  quoted  by  SeRor  M^iit^ndez  at  voL  iiL  dd  p.  iiH  from 
the  J>e  eamis  Comtptarum  Ariiitm).  that  it  does  not  matter  iu 
wlut  lgn^uai,'e  a  luau  writes  lu  so  far  as  faults  and  impurities 
of  dictiou  and  the  duty  of  avoiding  them  are  coacerned;  aad  vf 
the  equally  faiuous  preacher  Luia  de  Granada,  with  his  JRhetorin 
Eeelexi/istiett,  a  good  deal  lattir.  Still,  the  metrical  Ehfiorie 
(1S69)  of  Arias  Moiilano,  that  "Lope  of  Latin  verse,"  a  piece  of 
didactic  luucti  more  spirited  and  really  poetical  than  Vida's 
Podie,  on  which  no  doubt  it  is  mod«lled ;  and  the  vigorous  if 
mistaken  scholasticism  of  Francesco  Sanchez  ("  EJ  Brooense "), 
in  \m  attempt  to  subject  Kbetoric  entirety  to  Logic,  deserve 
Borne  notice.  So,  perhaps,  does  Alfonso  Garcia  Matamoros, 
who,  tbougb  Senor  Men^ndez  conscientiously  suspects  him  o( 
not  being  very  original,  stumbled  upon  a  retnarlable  antici- 
pation of  ItuffoQ  in  the  definition  Ssl  titylvs  habitus  oratitmis.  a 
ffttjutfue  kominis  natvra,  flucm.  This  is  a  slight  but  distinct 
advance  on  tbo  earlier  one  of  Pox  MorciUo,  Jh  Imitatunu 
(1544),  which  gives  it  as  sometbin;;  ^tue  vel  pro  ingtnio  et^fw- 
ftutm.,  vd  rri,  qu<r-  in  qutstionevi  vacatur,  ralione  oarictitr.  Then 
writers,  however,  seem  (except  EI  Brocenee,  who  dealt  on  more 
tli&n  one  occaaion  with  the  Horatiaii  Art)  to  have  given  little 
or  no  nttentioH  to  Poetics,  and  in  fact  to  have  allowed  tbem- 
flelves  to  drift  a  good  deal  to  leeward  of  ihe  purely  literary 
side  of  Bhetoric  altogether.  When  the  ship  boro  up  agaJo  for 
this  aide,  the  Spaniards,  lilce  everybody  else  in  Europe  with- 
out exception,  took  the  Italians  for  iheir  schoolmasters ;  and 
they  might  seem  all  the  uiuro  certain  to  be  docile  pupils 
in  that  their  poetical  practice  —  their  practice  indeed  in  all 
sorts  of  regular  writing  —  had  long  been  under  the  same 
influenca     liosoan  had  more  or  less  deliberately  Italiaoated 
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Spanish  poet^>  half  a.  century  before  Rengifo,^  and  Pinciano, 
and  La  Cueva,  in  the  last  decade  of  the  sixt&enth  oenttiry 
and  the  first  of  tlic  suvL-ntututh,  bc^'uu  to  thuorUe.  At  the 
Buno  time  tlmrc  was  a  very  imporliLUt  puiut  of  difiereQce 
between  Spniu  uiid  nil  other  Eiiropuan  iiutionB,  except  to  some 
extent  England.  In  the  contents  of  the  Cancioncroi) — perhaps 
not  in  actual  form  very  old,  but  stretching  back  by  tradition 
and  A^ociatiou  to  the  very  blun din;;- time  of  Goth,  and  Cunta< 
brian,  and  Latin — and  iu  the  drniiiu  which  had  bccu  su  rapidly 
maturing  rrom  Nahsrro  to  Lopo  de  Vega,  the  Spaniards  had 
two  mighty,  popular,  and  intensely  anti-" regular"  forms  of 
literary  coiiiposilion.  The  crilical  "  dupendonce  "  tliwrcforc — 
the  peine  to  be  fought  out— was.  "Which  was  to  prevail?" 

Mr  Spin^am'H  them,  that  translation  of  the  EpisiUto  the  Pisos 
is  Che  invariable  prolnde  of  originnl  critiail  work,  c^itiiptctcB  itii 
Fodia.  proofs,  as  far  as  the  Latia  races  arc  concerned,  by  the 
fitagif^  version  of  Espincl  which  appeared  in  1591,  and  was 
followed  in  the  very  next  year  by  itengifo's  Arte  I'o&iea. 
S^&oUk.  Of  the  former  there  is  little  to  say,  for  tliougb 
Espiuel  was  a  man  of  literary  gift  (be  was  the  author,  it  way 
be  excueable  to  remind  the  reader,  of  Marecs  de  Obr^ffdn,  and  so 
a  alight,  though  only  a  slight,  creditor  of  Le  I^ge),  h«  did  not 
add  anything  original  to  bia  trau&l&tiou.  The  latter  has  be«a 
sometimes  rather  unkindly  spoken  of  by  those  who  do  not  like 
formal  Aria  of  Poetry.  Those,  on  the  other  band,  who  have  weak 
places  iu  their  hearts  for  such  things  may  give  Beogifo  shelter 
therein.  He  reminds  one  at  very  first  sixbl  of  his  It*Uau 
originals  in  the  comely  small  tiuarto  of  his  /ormat — the  book- 
aize  of  all  otheni  which  retains  a  certain  dignity  without  en- 
lirely  lurfeiting  the  benefit  of  the  Archpriest  of  Hita's  celebra- 
tion of  du^JUu  p«ywAa4.-  lie  has  a  bi'autiful  foldiug  plul«  of  a 


'  Aim  *  ooQ^-enation  wiili  Numj^ru 
wkioli  b«  )■■•  npart>«d,  *ud  nliicb  i*,  in 
Itfl  my,  aU«  ■  critical  ilncuBooiit. 

'  SHtor  Ken^aikx  rcfen  to  two 
Pttlia  Mit«fior  to  Keagilit,  najthcr  of 
wUeh  I  lutv*  HMD.  Tbs  6nt,  iij  Miguel 
Bauthmt  do  Lim  (•aooatiiiiM  caltoit  de 
Thul,  AImU,  IBM,  hat  a  iJi|bl  in- 

VOL.  II. 


U!r«ii  iu  thft  wuntiiig  of  iu  Utle.  "tH 
Jrle  PoUjcn  CD  r»inaiicc  CMtillMio>. " 
TlinMOoiid— wbichfrum  iu<lKt«(I(ies) 
wuuld  M«ui  ta  Iw  H  liUle  Uw  UiMi 
tUugifo,  tliinigli  tlie  kuUimu  DMUtioiu 
It  Gmt — b  HieninfiDo  de  Uoiiidi'»Ban'* 
A  tU  par*  con^wiMT  <n  nctra  tatiiUaiui 
lihnvoiM,  l&SS). 

T 
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Lahyrivto- — one  of  the  artificial  formB  which  are  dear 
tliey  maddtined  the  eigliteenth  c«utury — aiid  he  gives  a 
Sgtva  or  rh}-iuiii}i  dictiouaiy.  1  do  noi  know  timt  there  b 
luuch  olw  lo  be  said  (or  hiui.  but  he  is  a  symptom.*  So^ 
soiuu  twcnt}"  jeitra  Inlvr  is,  oii  the  other  side,  the  seren 
Caivcn]c3,*  nho  In  his  Tahlas  Po^lieaa*  lays  it  down  that  'if 
any  part  of  a  fable  can  be  changed  withoot  loss,  this  fabU 
is  n^  well  managed."  There  vraa  a  contemporarj'  of  Cascalet 
in  a  country  which  loved  not  Spain,  neither  was  loved  of  her, 
who  would  have  changed  you  every  part  of  every  one  ol  lui 
fables,  and  left  the  veraioiis  »o  tlial  you  could  not  tell  whicb 
was  the  better. 

Some  years  after  Rengifo  came  Pineiano,  and  tea  years  later 
the  Spanish  atletnpt  to  rival  Vida  and  Vatiquelin  in  the  Ejhm- 
plar  roaio)  of  Juan  de  Ln  Cuevu.  Ihc  two  are 
opposed  ou  the  point  which  was  rapidly  beccmiog 
the  burning  question  of  Spanish  literary  criticism,  but  which 
was  never  thoroughly  faced  in  Spain.  Tlie  great  itational 
dronin. — in  uiain  part,  if  not  in  over^-  respect,  Bomautic  to  the 
core — was  making  progress  every  day  j  but  so  wa,-*  the  theory 
that  you  were  to  follow  the  ancients.  Alfonso  Lopez,  otherwise 
"ill  Pinciauo,"  did  the  latter  diligently  in  his  FUosoj'ia  Aixiitjita 


Fmciano. 


'  Tb«  abuvo  pangmph  wu  writtm 

fnini  iiiFt«it  taken  wliilv  riHuJLng  RvniiKo 

•I  the  Briliah  MuHuui,  In  nilMO' 
qumt-l;  raulintc  Snnor  Mciil^ikIdx  mi 
hiui  t  wa«  HurjiriiiHl  Xfy  fiiM  tlix  Ifiu-ned 
hiatoriui  protoctiDg  itgaJnnt  tti»  l.*!)]-- 
rlntli,  ud  ollMr  mch  ihiiiHa,  M  liaviug 
bmn  foisted  iafir.  1  "OO' 1 "  20,  umi  nif«r- 
ring  to  the  cdilioni  of  1592  ood  1606  *■ 
aloDo ^nuine.  nuttheTtritinh  Muietmi 

o»i>r  11  tb«t  of  leoe  \    L«t  it  b^  u* 

wen    bo  aaiil  to  Itcugifo'a  prodit  lliBt, 

lUic  Sidney,  )ie  tote  llic  chnrm  of  old 
n>n)U)c«.     S*e  M.  y  P..  p.  SaO. 

*  "The  iiieior«liloCiiMiJo«,"»»Seflor 

Meuv<udax  culU  tiiui  in  it  pMio^o  wyuh 
I  hmX  not  rencl  wlipn  1  vrulx  llio  tu»t. 
Of  Cbk*1<»,  »*  of  PinoiftDo  {v.  In/rn), 
th«  Sebur  Itiiiifcn  f«r  iuur»  bigUy  tlina 
I  <lt>.  Uotli  Mcni  Vo  lue  (Uiougli  Cm- 
c*1m  mare  thui  Pincikno)  ba  b«  Bimiily 


uiMoinprciDiMinR  AcjtobiliuM  who  bar- 
mvtA  froui  tha  Iflian*;  tul,  Uk*  mwl 
bunrowern  (uid  iouUlon,  bBrdaiwd  aod 
ooiphuwod  wlut  th«jr  borrawvcl.  Both 
vMrs forced  tuftlliiw  little  "•MecDenta" 
ill  r«|[&rd  lo  the  drunk ;  but  oolj  Kidi 
M  ar*  GoniMi«iit  with  Amtoda'i  tut. 
Ihougli  not  with  •aui«  dlameon  hia- 
And  PindiLDO  lituplj  trMulata  db« 
AiiatotcliBij  ilcflnition  of  Cr^edj,  >tul« 
CAUklca.  doubt]«ii>  vUh  rcJ«n!tio*  U) 
tlie  dllTisrsnt  li«radts  cl  CMttdroUo 
and  Utnlitl,  U  quite  AUiaiiMiui  In 
hit  doctrine  thkt  fioetie  TcriUM  sn 
ftbaolulolf  uiicliuifteabU.kDdtDdepend- 
eat  of  euntuiu  >iid  Uulc 

*  Tbo  iMH.k  tppmrcd  ia  181A  ;  but  I 
tini'o  hiul  lo  uM  til*  r«print  of  1779.  I 
liHvv  tiot  neuu  Mou'a  Comptiviio  4»  I* 
Poilien  (Mailrid.  1607)  or  Carillu'e 
Libra  de  £ritdieion  iioHi«». 
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pMSCua,*  which,  besides  the  authorities  indicated  in  the  title, 
owed  much  to  the  Italian  schooL 

Pinciauo  "  is  Bct  extraordinarily  high  by  th*>  Historian  of  Span- 
ish criticism,  who  thinks  him  "  th«  only  humaiiiat  of  the  HixtocDth 
century  who  presents  a  complete  literary  system,"  contrasts  him 
(I  own  thai  this  gives  me  pause)  with  the  "  intolerable  pedan- 
trie«  "  of  CaatelvetrOf  and  calls  him  pkraply  "  an  excelleot  critic" 
The  qiiotntioBB  advanced,  though,  according  to  HeHoT  Mcnt^ndee' 
admirable  castom  with  nutliora  difficult^  of  accesa.they  are  plen- 
tifully given,  will  perhaps  hardly  justify  this  praise.  Piaciano 
thinks  that  "  the  Boal  of  poetry  is  the  fable";  that  metre  is  not 
necessary,  though  it  "  perfects  imitation  ";  that  imitution  itseli 
must  have  verisimilitude ;  tliat  poetry  is  superior  to  mctuphyaio ; 
that  it  ranges  over  all  the  arts  and  ecicuces ;  that  it  give»  thioj^ 
in  a  new  form,  makes  them  new  to  the  world  ;  that  a  perfectly 
organised  fable  is  like  a  perfectly  orgnniHed  animal;  that  it  is 
absurd  fur  a  hero  to  be  bom,  gnv  up,  become  bearded,  marry, 
Sec,  all  in  one  piece,  He  pnifers  the  probablu-impossible  to 
the  improbable-poBsible,  disa[)provc»  of  classical  metres,  and 
•o  forth — all  of  which  we  have,  1  think,  heard  before.  Seftor 
HeiHfndez  attributes  to  him  altisimo  rniendimimto  erUieo  for 
rejecting  the  common  (and  certainly  absurd  enough)  division  of 
comedy  and  tragedy  by  the  happy  or  unhappy  ending,  and  vest- 
ing the  comic  element  in  Ridicule.  And  lie  winds  up  by  con- 
stituting Pinciauo.  with  Casealea  and  Gonrales  de  Salas,  "  the 
laminous  triad  of  our  i>reet^pti»ts  of  the  }food  a^e." 

Recurrence  to,  aud  study  of,  the  book  itielf  as  given  by 
Sefior  Pefla  will  not,  I  think,  remove  the  doubta  about  this 
high  estimate  of  the  FUmo/ia  which  even  SeAor  Meni5ndez' 
own  quotatioos  may  have  started.  It  is  a  book  of  much 
leaning,  ingenuity,  and  labour,  the  iomewhat  non- natural 


>  Madrid,  l»e, 

*  The  FBoiofla  A  nii'jnM  i*  txtr«tn«l]r 
nt%  «Dd  dMe  not  •ppcar  to  b«  in  lh« 
Britiih  MtiiTTim  eitlitn-  uiid«'  "Pind- 
wo"  or  under  licipet,  hit  real  nuinc. 
TertiUMUlj  Ui*M  ia  «  r*t«nt  reprint 
<V'>lUdi>l>d.  ISM).  Bd.  bf  Vntcmw 
Dud  PtAn  Hu&OK  Pefia,  wbkb  I  duly 


powew.  It  m»y  ht  ubMirtod  that 
iiibliogntpbfn  Md  libr«risiu  an  pnr- 
licubrijr  hard  on  t)>*  lait;  in  Iba 
Spaniah  deparlmenU  It  ia  iiinily  ■««)• 
l(i«a  u>  malice  on«  hunt  in  T«in  lor  an 
authM-  of  worI<l-wU»  r*puuUon  Bii<l«r 
blB  world-naine  till  oam  runs  him  to 
««tli  a«  (Mma  dt  Qucrtdo  [y]  ruUfM, 
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form  of  which  (the  reooantiog  in  letters  to  a  certain  Voa 
Gabriel  by  £1  Pinciano '  of  conversations  between  himaelt  awl 
ttro  friendit,  Hugo  and  Fadrique)  may,  like  much  elae  in  it, 
be  due  to  Italian  influence.  That  of  such  writen  as  Fracastoro 
is  obvious  in  the  philosophical  aloofnesa  of  the  Grab  Epistle* 
dialoguu,  Dt  la  Fdicidad  Humana,  in  which  x\w-  nature  of  virtiM, 
Ike  character  of  tlie  Pagan  divinities,  and  manjr  other  soletno 
UuDgs  are  discussed,  wilji  some  curious  ones,  such  as  whetlier 
luibUsa  can  be  predicated  of  Lais  either  fur  her  beauty  or  her 
eminence  in  an  ojicio  tUshoneMo.  It  is  I>on  Qabricl's  answer 
which  deSects  the  subject  with  some  sharpness  into  una  Arit 
Po^tiea  en  Tomante-.  and  this,  beginiiing  in  tlie  next  letter, 
occupies  the  rest  ol  the  book.  The  divisious  are  pretty  ueoal: 
drat,  the  general  qualities  of,  and  objections  to,  Poetry ;  then  its 
nature,  ita  dinerent  kinds,  the  Fable,  Poetic  diction,  metre, 
tragedy,  and  comedy;  dilhyrainbic,  epic,  minor  poetry;  and 
lastly,  "  Actors."  Piuciano  calb  these  divisions  modestlj 
enough  Fra^unlos,  but  no  jusl  vxcepliun  can  be  taken  to 
bhem  on  the  ground  of  scrappincss.  Tbu  book  is  methodical  ' 
eaough ;  its  apnxiis  (as,  for  instflDCo,  on  furor  poeiutu  and  I 
poetic  diction)  are  often  acute,  and  its  expression  not  seldem 
has  the  quaint  racinesa  of  Spanish.^  But  it  still  "sticks  in 
generals  "i  it  stilt  holds  those  generals  to  have  been  aettled 
ouce  for  all  of  old ;  and  it  still  gives  no  sign  of  any  catJioUc 
examiiifttiou  of  actual  poetry. 

On  the  other  hand,  La   Oueva,*  though   meticulous  enough, 
and  citing  with  high  reverence  *  not  merely  Aristotle  and  Eiomoe, 


( 


'  S«I|UT  Pefm,  binuoU  >  proftnaor 
{eattdnUieo)  nl  VaWiuivViii  in  Ithctnrin 
■nd  P.^to*.  «-xplvni)  th»t  thU  euriianifl 

«iui  (nlnii  by  ilintiuKuiHlinl  alwnni  o( 
lliAt  UnivenitiT,  mid  derived  £ruui  the 
Romui  oily  (Pincin)  tu[i[ioiml  t»  Imve 
VsiBtad  ua  tka  site.  Pen  ilvliiiila 
dMM  CO"  fMta  Mem  to  be  knoiru  ftbout 
Alfcmao  I>ipei,  except  that  lie  iru  phy- 
irioiui  to  Miiry  of  Aiutria,  <lBU|i;bt«r  of 
CfaftrlMV.  uid  widow  of  UAtimiliui  IL 
during  her  life  it  Madrid  from  1I>*0  to 
ItiOS.  and  thU  he  wrolc,  b«ud4»  the 
PiUto/lt  and  other  thing*,  e  (kwih  ou 


Peleyo,  langniiU  ntt  li*^nt<r,  one  r*- 
irctt  tn  hear. 

*  Ai  irh*i«  Fedriqaa  HilvU'tulm,  for 
the  Btately  old  tin^e  of  tbe  hoooj  an 
the  edge  ol  ■  tilitcr  cup,  the  (uDlluf 

Mmt  quien  doiv   una  piUora,  "aa  OM 

who  gilcU  It  pill,"  e.1.  eit.,  p.  lao. 

*  Ejcvrplar  fotikv,  tint  iiriotMt,  tud^ 
f  tliiuk,  atill  (inly  to  bi  fouiad,  in  tb* 
JParnoM  R-paMU.  Madrid,  1774,  nL 
vlU. 

*  See  Spiagvn,  p.  144,  -who  ghw 
tlie  i>iuii«^ 


I 
I 
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but  Scaliger  himself,  Vida.  Mintamo,  Vipera.no,  aud  others,  ia, 
r^««  on  ibe  drama  at  least,  and  especially  on  comedy,  an 
uttet  coutemner  of  the  ancient  doctrine.  My  friend 
Mr  Hannay's  pithy  statemeut  >  of  thia  Spanish  point  of  new  has 
already  commended  iUeU  to  (jood  judges,*  and  it  8e«m8  to  sum 
ap  the  whol«  matter.  "  The  Ihtmtre  was  to  iuiitale  ualure  and 
to  please.  Poetry  was  to  imitat«  the  Italiatin,  atid  satisfy  the 
orthodox  but  minute  critic"  There  had  been  aoinething  of  tliis 
in  Castelvetro;  there  was  more  iu  the  Spauiurds,  aud  it  was 
ffttal  to  tliem  as  critics, 

Of  the  authors  of  this  group  with  whom  I  am  myself  ao* 
q^uainted,  none  seems  to  me  to  stand  higher  than  Uonrales  de 
^ulas  on  the  Aristotulian-Senecan  side;  while  few 
exhibit  rchoDhiuga  of  the  common  stuff  to  be  fouiid 
in  all  the  lUiltan  books  more  strikingly  than  Curvallo  in  hi« 
CwTi/  de  Apolo} 

Gon«de5  de  Salas,*  on  the  contrary,  strikes  me  as  having 
shown  distinct  and  original  critical  power.  A  foreigner  is 
Ooasnii*  not  likely  to  be  greatly  disturbed,  even  if  he 
<I»AbAh,  be  a  better  Spnuiah  scholar  thau  I  am,  by  the 
"palpable"  darkness.'  the  "  accumulntion  of  obacurity  and 
tronblesomencss "  in  style,  with  which  Se&or  Men^ndez 
reproaches  Salas.  It  is  an  odd  thing,  but  migbt  be 
paralleled  elsewhere,  that  the  forei}|!ner,  who  does  doc  know 
what  the  man  might  to  have  said  in  order  to  convey  his 
meaning  pruperly,  can,  in  nearty  all  languages,  arrive  at  that 
loeatung  more  easily  than  the  Dative,  who  is  "  put  oS" 
by  eccentricity  and  barbariams.  Worda,  for  instance,  like 
lueifuga*  and  paramnffo.*,  which  Don  Marcclino  holds  up  to 
spacial  reproach,  are  to  on  Englishman,  with  his  Virgil  aud  hia 
Xsnophon  in  his  head,  perhaps  easier  rending  than  some  of  the 
bhuet-blooded  wonls  of  pure  Spanish.     The  critic  is  further 


*  nb  Lialer  SenaUtanet,  p.  SB. 

*  Ct  Spingun,  p.  233. 

*  {Witli  a  mucli  louf^r  litla),  Medina 
del  Chmpo,  10D2,  The  qiMbt  liLlv  ia 
ocmMcUil  with  a  quuntvr  fuinr,  that 
Um pa«i ia Dobla  aatuah — a"  Kaif^bLod 
Uic  Swan."      S«fior  Hen^ndci  toakaa 


•»m«  UM  of  Otmiia,  but  idnita  that 
ha  la  pidagogo  adotmaito,  "  a  odoudud 
domtinia." 

'  jy-jDi  Mm  iff '"  ''— J"*-'"  ^tdifi*t 
ko.     Madrid,  1839. 

'  Za  Mwmi  tolrtfim  f  «t  mttma  Jet- 
6«nnielv,  H.  J  P.,  UL  3«4. 
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enraged  by  Salas's  devotioa  to  Seneca,  whoee  Troadct  be  M- 
tuftlly  translated,  with  observations  and  exercitation*  ihvreou. 
But  (as  students  of  English  at  least  should  kuow)  tliere  ia  touch 
Rouiantic  virtue  in  yoax  Seueca  aJciiig  with  his  Classical  vice. 
ThcmrtoiiB  thing  about  QoDzales  is  that — ferveut  AristoUliao 
aa  he  i.s  in  tlieory,  itiid  devotee  of  the  ancient  theatre  down  to 
the  Trngic  Bout — he  lifts  singular  "  pluckiiigs  of  apples  \yj  iba 
lianlcs  of  Ulai,"  strange  glimpses  of  tlie  truths  which  his  couutr;- 
men  were  thu  best  situated  o(  all  meu  iu  Europe  (with  hardljr 
the  exoeptioii  of  Euglistiuteii)  for  seeing,  bub  which  as  a  nila! 
they  would  not  see.  Both  Pinciano  and  Cascnles  had  euli^ised  i 
Nature  or  N(Uuradf2a;  but  as  the  foundress  or  fouadatioa  of  ^ 
Liiwa  which  Cascalcs  at  any  rate  would  have  m  thoeu  of  the 
Mi:d(>4  and  Persi»u».  Gonzales,  ^Vristotclinii  as  he  iit.on  the  other 
Iiand,  snya  in  so  many  words,*  "  You  are  not  bound  to  follow 
the  ancients,"  "Time  and  taste  may  improve  and  alter  art* 
Setter  MentJodez  thinks  this  liberty  a  Spanish  trail;  but  weH 
find  it  in  some  Italians,  though  not  inuny,  and  weccrtutnly  do 
not  find  it  in  all  or  umny  Spaniards,  who  are  much  rather 
inclined  to  divide  their  attentions,  or,  as  the  impudent  old  ■ 
Greek  definition  has  it,  "  to  keep  the  wife  for  convenience  and 
decency,  the  mifitresa  for  pleasure."  Gouzalea,  I  think,  saw  a 
higher  law.  ■ 

ITiese  authors,  however,  and  others  who  succeeded  them, 
though  worthy  wights  and  good  workers  in  labouring  the  lea 
of  Spanish  criticism,  in  no  case  possess  the  interest  which 
attaches  in  nil  literatures  to  those  who  are  at  once  eminent  iu 
creation  and  careful  in  criticism.  The  place  of  Comcille  in 
French,  of  Jonson  and  Drydeu  in  English,  is  taken,  earlier  than 
any  of  these,  by  one  of  the  great  and  three  of  tha  gwatest  writers 
of  Spain — Tirso  de  Molina,  Lope.  Cervaules.  and  Calderoa. 

The  coniribution  of  the  "creator  of  Don  Juan"  to  critidsn 
ia  not  targe,  and  it  comes  in  an  odd  place,  but  it  is  of  import- 
ance. In  the  curious  medley  nailed  CufarraUg  [say  "  tales  of 
a  country-house  "]  dc  Tolaio^  Xirso  has  included  a  play  of  his 

'  In  llie  )nMiigi3  quated  \>y  U. ;  P.,      HcndDdei  [who  has  Kivcn   ihn  wbote 

iil.  368,  307.  pi— pt  Mi-  *S<-«0)  u  h  ipwiAll;  run 

*  IhJHil,    16J4.      ytttVtA   ^  SeDor       book.  PortuDaLel;  tha  Brituli  Miueum, 
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OWD,  SI  Vergtmwto  <n  Palucio,  and  has  given  us  n  diecuesiou  of 
_  it  by  the  company  at  p.  184  of  lUe  book.     A  "prc- 

Cipirrilw  sumptuous  person  "  iittacks  the  poet  lor  "  liceutiously 
i/yv«D  desertine"  the  limits  and  lawa  ot  comedy.  He  has 
sCatvd  tuo  strict  Unities,  and  is  cootraDtmg  tbe  actioo 
of  t}ie  play  vith  them,  whou  he  is  iuc«rrupted  by  a  certain  Don 
Ateja,  who  carries  the  war  into  the  enemy's  quarters  bravely. 
Comedy  oiuat  be  euded  in  tweaty-four  hours,  must  it  i  It  is 
ijuite  decent  and  probable,  is  it  not,  that  a  gallant  shaU  fall  iu 
love  with  a  lady,  court  her,  treat  her,  win  her,  and  marry  her 
bU  Id  a  day  ?  Where  are  all  the  delightful  accideuts  of  love^ 
tlie  hopes  and  the  deiSpairs — to  go  7  A  real  lover  must  be  proved 
by  days  and  months  and  years  of  constancy.  Why  may  not 
comedy  present  to  the  eye  what  history  presents  to  tlie  uuder- 
standiu^ — much  time  in  little  f  Tlie  ingenuity  of  the  play- 
wright cousista  [I  abbrev^iate  here  a  good  deal]  in  making  things 
probable  as  they  are  related.  The  very  ditfereuce  of  nature  from 
art  is  that  the  one,  from  ita  creation,  cannot  vary — a  pear-tree 
always  producing  pears,  au  ilex  its  own  acorns,  iutlucucud  only 
by  soil,  diiufttt!,  &C.  Bub  dmiua  varies  its  owti  taws,  and  grafU 
tragedy  ou  comedy.  And  he  then  boldly  sets  Lope,  to  whom 
he  gives  the  title  of  rf/urjiiaihr  lU  la  eavittiia  niifva,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  modern  art  against  j^chylus  and  Euripides  and  Seneca 
and  Terence,  explaining  the  dmiuatist's  declaration,  v.  infra, 
that  he  had  deserted  the  ancients  to  please  the  Popular  taate, 
as  due  only  to  his  natural  modesty.  Tliis  is  real  plain  speak- 
ing: and  the  speech  is  worthy  of  the  autlior  of  the  Buriador 
de  Stviila  and  the  striking  Condtjutdo  par  DuwnJUulo, 

Tirso's  apology  for  his  great  cmftsfellow  was  not  more 
superfluous  than  his  defence  of  him  was  Md  and  well  framed. 
Not    merely   in    the   verse    Arte  Jfuevo  tU  hactr  ConKdia*,^ 


■ooording  to  •  win  hkbit  n(  iis  own 
in  mah  «•*«■  id.  C^priuta),  hu  two 

Um  |rit«  wUeh  ooacwm  ua  la  >» 
fmahnUv  cuneotkin  (itt*o  iuulurlin^ 
La|M'a  Arit  A^twirt  and  oth«r  thin^lof 
SpMidak  crilicol  ilocuincau,  wliicb  he 
b  iMomg  lo  tht  BvilHii*  ffitpaniqiit 
«t  th*  ttenltf  ot  LMUn  of  BotdiMz, 


•oil  r«piibli»hJa8Hp4ritt«ly(PKli,  Fnn- 
lemoLtiK  :  BuntMtu.  KtT*t,  1&01-1»02\ 

The  luao  ivho  gives  *  lext  alUuD« 
merit  which  intrc  conini«iil«tur*  uiil 
liitUiriiiu«  can  tievcr  hup«  to  have 
imputcil  ti>  lliFin. 

'  Alto  TTprinud  hf  M.  Hond-FkUa 
in  lltv  Inuo  flotked  kborcL 
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"but  elsowliero,  doos  Lopo  mftke  the  somewhat  undignified 
iXopc'aArta  pcsillaxiimous,  but,  aa  we  bare  said,  widuly  euter 
EiHra,4e.  taiQed,  excuse  referred  to.  Seflor  Meu<5adez  him- 
alf  can  only  plead  (a  little  obviously,  perhaps)  that  "  there 
^irere  two  men  in  Lope,"  the  great  popular  Spanish  poet,  and 
the  educated  versesmith,  full  of  academic  tradition.  Ytzf 
much  the  same  mixture  is  seeo  in  Drjdeu,  from  whom,  u  «e 
ahall  see,  inconsistencies  quite  as  great  as  Lope's,  and  ranch 
more  numerous,  can  be  quoted.  But  the  contrast,  I  think, 
brings  out  the  characteristic  weabuess  of  the  Spomah  chticil 
Bpiriti  Its  historian  admits  frauklj  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
in  Lope  that  is  "  infantine."  I  should  add  that  he  seems  to  me 
never  to  have  taken  any  eide  of  criticism  with  seriousness, 
whereas  Dryden  successiviily  took  many.  Both  had  to  coofeaa 
that  they  had  been  sonu-tiinv^  (ruitors  lo  tlicir  own  best  idealt 
of  poetry,  to  ple»se  the  maltitude;  but  Dryden,  at  least,  never 
Loommitted  thu  blasphemy  of  condemning  his  own  best  things 
ta  Lope  did,  and  thaukiii};  God  that  he  himaclE  knew  Che 
precious  "  precepts,"  according  to  which  he  did  not  write  them. 
■The  sintple  fact  seems  to  bo  that  a  man  of  Lopo's  extmordinaiy 
facility  and  fecundity  could  not  be  critical  In  the  time  that 
Dryden  took  to  write  Alexander's  Feast  the  Spanish  poet  would 
have  done  you  an  Epic,  half-a-dozen  plays,  and  minor  poems 
I  enough  to  till  a  volume.  Sefior  Mcndndcji  himself  avows 
*that  he  cannot  pretend  lo  be  acquainted  with  all  the  critical 
remarks  interspersed  iu  Lope's  enormous  and  never  yet  collected 
work:  and  who  shall  venture  to  rival  hid  extensive  knowledgel 
But  we  shall  probably  not  be  rash  in  thinking;  that  any  real  doo- 
triue,  except  on  details  of  craft,  would  be  hard  to  extract  from 
them.  The  mtui  was  a  genius,  but  not  a  critical  genius:  and  it 
certainly  was  within  ihe  resources  of  a  very  humble  critical 
faculty  to  note,  as  it  is  Ida  chief  critical  glory  to  have  noted,  in 
theory,  as  he  expressed  it  in  practice,  the  fact  that  "  Points  of 
honour  move  all  people  mightily  "  on  the  [Spanish]  sla-ie.' 


Por^t  tntttvm  oonfiivrfa  a  Mia  pMU — 
A.S..m.9iS.  At  Iw>t  oD« of  Lope'a 
iDDumerublo  vorka,  the  Lavrtl  dt 
Apslo,  wriltcD  late  to  his  1U«  IIS90X 


U  busied  niili  the  po«ts  of  hii  titM  !■ 
lb*  fMhiom  of  Ca])ontli  tod  Owtkotcii 
but,  it  wuulcl  aeeui,  in  a  <pirit  •! 
whtiUy  unoritiral  p«n«i|[jric. 


LOFE   DB   VEGA. 

The  tractate  cousUts  of  not  qaiie  400  Iiendecasyllabic  liow. 
ftrranged  in  irregular  sluQzas  from  five  to  fifty  lines  long,  and 
blank  excei't  for  the  Inst  two  lint^e  of  each  stanza,  which  form  a 
rhymed  couplet.  It  has  a  rather  erudite  sir  at  tirst  sight ;  but 
M.  Morel-Falio  has  ruthlessly  nhown  that  almost  all,  if  not  all, 
the  passages  which  give  it  this  ap}H>uniiice  are  t rauslatvd  litor- 
aIIj  from  Itobortello  >  or  from  Donatus.  It  begina  by  a  compli- 
montary  oddress  to  ilie  Academy  of  Madrid,  which  had.  it  aeems, 
asked  the  poet  for  the  ireaiiss.and  then  passes  into  the  slightly 
ignoble  apology- boatt,  already  referred  to,  aa  to  his  own  know- 
ledge of  the  preeeptoa  and  the  barbarism,  the  rvdaa,  of  the 
established  aud  popular  notion  of  drama.  He  defines  comedy  as 
imitatiDg  actioua  aijd  mmmcra  of  meu — uoi  royal  and  lofty 
actions  like  tragedy,  but  luitnble  and  plebeian — gives  an  ex- 
OOodingly  perfunctory  sketeh  of  Spanish,  and  a  mnch  fuller  oue 
of  ancient,  drama,  and  then  relapseH  into  his  exercises  and  de- 
QUDciatiotis  of 

"  La  vil  chimera  dtalt  maimtmo  oimieo," 

wUl  •  promise  to  "gild  "  the  error  of  the  vul-jar,  and  discover, 
1(  possible,  a  sort  of  na  media.  But  one  is  not  surprised  to  tind 
that  be  has  almost  directly  to  bIaHpti<;iiie  one  of  the  very  chief 
of  his  revered  prweptoi  by  admitting  that 

"Bu«Q  rx»i»p1o  n<M  li*  oAtuntlMK" 

of  Uie  mixing  of  the  tragic  and  the  comic  So.  too,  like  a  new 
KaainuD,  he  bows  in  the  House  of  Rimmoii  hy  admitting  that 
the  Unity  of  Time  mit«t  he  broken,  tliough  you  are  to  hide  the 
breach  if  you  can.  Minor  details  of  dmnmtiirgy  till  a  large 
part  of  the  piect^,  with  an  especial  recommendation  of  kee[Hng 
the  interest  of  the  audience  on  the  tenterhooks.  Itnt  he  cannot 
finuh  (the  finale  includea  a  botist  of  having  written  i63  comedies 

"Cod  aoa  que  be  acabndo  ests  semAna") 

witltout  another  augracious  6ing  at  the  "vulgarity"  and  the 
"barbarism"  of  the  Muse  he  serves,  and  a  confession,  in 
which  some  have  seen  humour,  that  all  tha  4S8,  "  except  six," 

>  y.  n^  pp.  49,  to  Dotc    Ic  I*  ttir  to  m>7  ilut  tope  quotM  BiabartMa. 
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sin  gmvely  af;ainst  trae  art.  Certainly  bamoar  ia  not  an 
uiiknown  quality  with  Spaiiiards;  but  it  cannot  be  eaid  that, 
if  Lope  uses  it  here,  he  uses  it  gracefully. 

Still  LopQ,  if  not  very  critical  himself,  was  the  cauae  of  eome 
noteworthy  oritictsm  from  others.  From  the  lively  controversy 
\  „.  ^  which  Aroite  over  the  character  of  his  work,  Seiior 
^Manntf  Men^ndeJE  baa  extracted  some  documents,  so  ex* 
f^**™""  ceedingly  rare,  that  iu  du«  instatiL-c.  ul  any  rate, 
tliey  consist  of  a  unique  copy  of  u  reply  to  u.  libel,  the  orij^al 
of  which  hu  perislicd  altogether.  This  is  the  Expoaulatio 
Spoiujia.  (1&I8)  (the  original  and  lost  attack  on  Lope  having 
been  called  Spfmgia),  by  a  Julius  Columbarias,  who  seems  to 
have  been  the  ebadow  of  several  gentlemen  at  once,  the  chief 
of  them  Lope'g  friend,  Francesco  L<ipez  de  Aguilar.  Appended 
to  this  is  a  dissertaliou  by  Alfonso  Sanchez,  professor  of 
Hebrew  at  AJcala,  in  which  the  clear  method  and  universally 
intelligible  I^tin  of  the  schools  are  utilised  to  put  part  of  the 
Bomantic  case,  aa  it  was  seldom  put  before  the  end  of  the 
eighteeuib  century.  "  Xature."  says  Sanchez,  "gives  laws;  she 
does  not  accept  them."  Spaniards  are  men.  and,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  Roman  citixeus  aa  well.  And  tiine-t  change ;  and,  for  all 
oiir  worship  of  Cicero,  he  would  be  a  dinner-bell'  if  he  oratsd 
in  the  Theatre  of  Alcaic  Let  poetry  follow  the  requirements 
fif  its  time.    Another  of  these  documents  is  the  Apology  for 


>  Omiwf  dilabtrtntur.  S«fiar  Mcu- 
diitlac  (til.  444)  kIv»  all  the  Impoiunt 
ptJU,  buUi  In  Lntiu  lUiti  Sy'iiulih. 
R.iIi-'[l]Turi».i'fy>u,  li»»boi'iiro|jrliileil, 
but  rlio  iiiuraw  of  him  »1>u  will  Ixi 
(ouiiil  ill  tlic  JlitlnTiity  u  well  Ul  inucb 
alia :  fur  imttanMi.  ui  iutareatliig 
inntiirtt  y  Jt.poloyia,  tiy  Knuicetca  do 
Im  BtrrwU  lit  16'X1.  kIiii:)!  i>  <11{;nlnc<l 
bj  (h«  MOtJi ;  *'Tli«it  WM  no  greater 
dntnalic-pAotIc  writMn  in  tba  Mvan- 
■«antli  ceiilurf  "^«  lorga  oUlieiDoiit. 
Bui  BuTcdu  U  certaiuiy  h  (Wuudi  luU- 
UnitariKn,  ami  liia  well  readied  the 
iDi|H>rlitnC  (loctrinn  that,  "  Art,  ii  iiiAnly 
a  careful  utwcnation  n(  cbMalGoii  [ynxf- 
uodM]  ^lamplM."  Tha  whula  dliputa, 
JB  whicli  tli«  luura  i>r  l*«a  ((WLt  itaioaa 


of  the  Arg«n«olu,  Artieda,  CiMttflal 
do  UuA,  aiid  otlinn,  Agur«,  U^^athar 
with  tti«  Bulnequent  on*  od  <WUrai»- 
irni,  will  b«  fdund  Bxhatutivetj  traatad 
ill  till  tenth  rl)ii|>l>rr  uf  tl>«  IfUteria, 
imd  mure  (uminarilj,  but  gt-ill  aaahiO)', 
In  Ticknor.  Sinoo  moat  ol  tb»  MSt 
wiM  written  M.  Moral  ■  Phtic\  in  Ui 
I>//cnttvri  de  la  t\iuudia  [v,  asp,,  p. 
343),  haa  mibioiiiM]  Tnria  ta  Tfnc^, 
and  a  MrUin  Carloa  Boyl  io  both,  mU- 
ing  a  uotloo  of  tlm  FronchmiLai  Ogiar(ai. 
«ii^.,pi',S50,'iSi'),«'Li.i  in  aliondy  familiar 
ta  readtra  of  llirae  t>ae<»-  HnyL,  ana 
of  tlio  V'aleiicInD  gTUU]!  abuvp  mfwrml 
ta,  wrute  ill  "roroaiw*"  funo  rulmuf 
Ihs  eoaMf  HI  nur*a> 
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Sp&nish  drama,  prefixed  to  a  collection  of  plays  by  ValenciaD 
ttnthoni  in  1616,  utid  sigiiCil  by  Ricardo  de[l]  Turn,  a  twm  de 
ffium  not  yet  certainly  identified,  which  is  a  special  defeuce  of 
S{)aiiiBh  comedy  (i.e.,  "draina")  as  auch. 

Iti   facu  <){  thisau  rcniarkublu   utterances  (wliich  could  be 
tnullipliod  greatly,  luiil  thu  unswum  to  llioin  supplied)  Jt  may 
_.    .^^    seoin  hard,  if  not  altogether  imjUBtifiable.  to  liaiit 
oiwtAf      the  impoTtatice  of  Spanish  criticism,  M  han  b«eD 
Spani4k     jQ„g  above.     IJut  it  haa  to  be  observed  that  all  this ' 
uraa  a  merely  passing,  and  in  great  part  a  merely  I 
personal,  literary  dispute,  which  had  no  real  eftect.     While  the  I 
great  Spaui^b  dramatl^Ls  lasted,  the  drama  was  popular,  aiid 
meD  invented  teaaous  to  dufeud   iU      But  they  founded  qo 
school,  either  acceptedly  orthodox   or   atrocg- reasoned   io   its 
faeteroduxy :    and,   when  the  great  age  passed,  instiead  of  a 
sounder  criticiam,  m  iu  DryJcn's  case,  founding  itaclf  upon  the 
reaulta,  the  formal  nud  petrifying  nco-claasiciam  of  Luzan  froze 
all  tbeee  reaaonin^^s  up,  jirtta»  Hoileitu  had  earlier  frozen  those 
of  the  C^ers  and  the  Saint-Sorlina  in  France.     If  we  coiild 
validate  that  connection    between    Dryden   himself   and    the 
Spanish  critics,  it  would  b«  soiutiihing  lik»  a  Missing  Link :  but 
we  cannot. 

The  author  of  Don  Quixote  and  the  author  of  the  Vida  r* 

SueHo  contribute  more  irregularly  to  our  matter.      The  chief 

Oentintu   ^"^^^^'^^  docwnients  (iirniHlivd  by  the  former  are  the 

omt  long  poem  o(  the    Viaje  tUl  Pama»o.  and  not  so 

9^^*">^-  much  the  world-famous  pasisage  of  the  burning  o( 

the  rouiaaocs  of  chivalry  iu  Don  Quixotu,  as  tlio  whole  problem 

and  pur[K)Be  of  tliat  immoital  book  itself.*     The  Viaje,*  putting 

aside  tha  debated  ([ueation  of  ita  literary  vulue,  is  rather  a 

disappointing  book,  in  its   allegory  of   Uie  poetic  ship,  with 

glosses  for  portholes,  aud  tercets  for  sweeps,  uud  its  endless, 

but  rather  pointless,  citation,  generally  tlntteriiig,  but  sometinies 

the  reverse,  of  poets  and  poetic  kiudn.     Both  praise  and  blam« 


'  IM  it  b«  nmembeTAii  tiutt  the 
euriutu  [■■■ige  uu  wliloh  I'opo  dwalte 
{£**.  CriL,  VU?  Jf. )  in  not  Ctrmttk, 
but  trum  the  tparloat  «ii>l  intnuiva 

work  of  Um  niT-aUriuu*  Av«lUi)«i1x. 


'  Eachuiiutjulljp  EoglithMl,  «iUi' 
uueb  kp[«nUiu.  by  Um  I*m  J*tn—  T< 
OibaoD  (LuniLoo,  1S8S).  U  i>  diomlr 
mmltlltd  ea  tti»  Viaggia  di  Pmrmmo 
of  Omw«  0»por«U  {IStMAOl). 
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appear  to  be  distributed  very  mucb  ou  Uie  principle  of 
Edg«wortb's  Frank,  wlieii  he  proposed  to  give  tho  odd  piMfl 
of  tart  to  good  Henry,  who  had  mended  his  bat,  or  to  kind 
Edward,  who  had  lent  bim  hia  ball.  As  for  the  burning 
question  of  the  lihros  de  eaballfrtM,  Cervantes  was  beyond  all 
question  right  in  preferring  Amadu  and  Palmerin ;  but  it  must 
be  a  very  mntter-of-fnct  reader  who  does  not  see  that  in  fact  he 
loved  theiu  a!l,  however  he  might  Inugb  at  them.  Indeed, 
the  scene  itself  (J).  Q.,  I.  i  6),  though  it  ends  in  almost  the 
whole  library  beijig  left  to  the  iintcnder  mercies  of  the  hoitM- 
keeper  aod  the  niece,  mtikes  constant  exceptions  both  in  favour 
of  the  romances  theiiteelves  (including  even  audi  a  dubious 
example  as  Tiranlt  the  White)  and  of  other  piecua  in  vorae  and 
prose  from  the  Hiana  to  the  Aratieaiut.  And  when  the  subject 
is  taken  up  ai^ain  much  farther  on  (I.  iv.  21)  by  the  Canon  of 
Toledo,  bis  severe  strictures  on  the  Hoiuances  as  tbey  are  chaage 
suddenly  into  a  splendid  panegyric  of  what  tliey  might  be.  This 
latter  passage  indeed  shifts  Into  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
Cervantes'  critical  deliverances,  the  attack  (in  rougher  language 
than  Lope's  owu)  ou  "  irregular  "  plays,  and  the  famous  and  v&j 
curious  passage  in  which,  immediately  afterwards,  the  curate 
condemns  the  improbabilities  of  the  chruuicle-drama  iu  words 
almost  precisely  similar  to  those  which  Sir  Philip  Siduey  had 
used  twenty  years  and  more  earlier,  and  adopts  the  whole 
"  preoeptist"  view,  with  a  special  reference  to  Lope's  own  cont- 
prouitaei  and  a  demand  for  rigid  licensing  of  plots  and  rouianoes 
alike,  accoriling  to  the  principles  of  taste  and  tcurniug,  of  Tully 
(tecunditin  Donatum)  and  "  eloquence."  One  may  enterCam  a 
passing  doubt  whether  the  chances  of  Don.  Quiiolr  itself  would 
have  been  altogether  happy  under  such  a  censorship ;  and  in 
this  tliere  is  probably  more  following  of  ttie  Italians'  than 
deliberute  critical  preference.  It,  however,  and  other  things 
(the  famous  contention  that  epics  may  bo  written  in  prose  as 
well  as  in  verse,  though  important  from  ils  actual  illustratioQ 
'  Or  of  tijeir  t^pftoiili  (olJLiirerK  luuli      i-u^^c  himailf.     Nk;,  Mr  PltiinauriM 

on  I'liiriano  iui<l  CucaIh.    TlitnopiniDii,  K-ollf   [op,    eit.,    p.    'ItT)   rounillj  pre- 
formed indejiciideiktly  (luDi  reading  of  nounccB  CoTv«atc*  "  tha  laaat  <citl 
Don  <iaixMe,  ogroM  witli  oiie  at  uuch  of  oaro." 
mors  imporiADM^  itul  «(  ScAor  M«ti- 
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Id  the  Don  iiid  its  eCTect  on  FietiUiig,  u  in  no  senw  or^nol,  and 
■B  an  opiniou  hunllf  moru  than  aii  echo  of  Sc«1{g«r)  no  doubt 
give  Cervantes  u  cvrtain  sutus.  But  Cnlderon  cmi  hardly  be 
uid  to  give  as  Anything  except  the  odd  inconsistency  (to  bo 
paralleled,  though  in  a  different  kind,  with  I^jpe's)  of  his 
alternate  ridiculu  and  palrouuge  of  the  Gongoriat  6t)■l<^ 

This  last  name  iiitroduc««  us  to  uioth^r  controversy,  which, 
though  connected  in  the  moat  intimate  way  with  our  subject, 
Oonaorinm  '^  ^  *""''  "^  Bppendix  to  it.  and  one  of  thoae  ap- 
CWunnwon,  pendlcea  which,  in  some  cases,  one  must  rulbleesly 
■"•  cut  short.     The  quarrels  over  Lope  (whom,  by  the 

way.  Gdngora  himself  savagely  attacked)  were  succeeded  by  the 
battle  of  cuitfTdnisiiw,  a.gain  diBtin<;uished  by  Uiat  curious  see- 

-sawing  which,  as  we  have  aeen,  marks  the  Spaniards  on  almost  all 
critical  poiots.  Qoevedo,  for  in3tanoe.and  the  above-mentioned 
GounUes  de  Sulas,  behave  like   those  capricbus  knights  of 

"Spenser's,  who  were  always  changing  aides  in  the  battle,  and 
running  tilt  at.  the  very  eliainpintiii  by  whose  side  they  had 
lat«ly  charged.  Quevedo  in  particular  has  a  most  extraordinary 
record  in  tills  matter.  I  do  uot  think  that,  in  my 
limited  reading  of  Spanish,  I  have  ever  laughed 
xaore  over  anything  than  over  his  Cv^Uo  de  Cnentog^  nnd  his 
CaieAian  to  help  to  translale  the  jarymising  ladies,  where  he 
addresscii  liimself  Al  caro,  did/ano,  trantparenU  <  mtdiatM 
Ledor,  gives  instructions  in  the  best  manner  of  precious  speech, 
and  ttdviaes  that  a  wife  should  call  her  husband  mi  juotidio, 
and  he  herw  tempUema,  while  neither  will  dream  of  speaking 
of  a  "gotA  dc  agua"  bnt  will,  of  course,  denominate  it  a 
podagra.  Vet  Quev«do  at  other  times  did  more  tban  con- 
descend U>  cultism,  or  culteraniam,  as  it  seems  to  be  iudifTer* 
aotly  coUod. 

The  Rreat  prose  apostle  of  the  cult,  as  Odngora  was  its  poet, 

/  was  Balthasar  Gractan,  who  has  not  a  little  for  us  in  his  famous 

Agvdtia  y  arte  de  ingenio?  the  Bible  of  preciosity. 

with  its  motto.  En,  A'ada   Kuigar,  and  iu  doctrine 

(II.   49),    that    £a  aemtjan^    es    or^en  d«  una  immauidad 

Bibi.    (la   RilMila.  >  In  hit  iFort*.     3  Tola.,  Buoelou. 


QHTTOfo. 


)  In  hit  nwt*. 
174B. 
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conuptuota  tirar  jrritwipio  d€  agvdesa  am  timiU.  His  name 
gives  BID  opportunity  of  illntttaiing  tha  diflicalty  of  trealing 
a_i,  ****"*  ''''  Sgpa&a.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  liriog 
lionmf  KnglisH  niithorities  on  Spniiish  literature  who  can 
SpanUh  bg  placed  above  Mr  Oavid  riannuy  nnil  Mr  FiU- 
maurice  Kelly.  Of  iheae,  the  first  stiys '  that  it 
waa  Qradnn'a  "chosen  function  to  be  the  critic,  prophet,  and 
populariser  of  GoiigoriBm";  the  second,*  that  "'So  man  ever 
wrote  .  .  .  with  more  scorn  of  OoDgoriam  and  all  its  worlc'* 
Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  of  this  degr«e  disagree  to  this 
extent  t  I  am,  so  far  as  my  very  poor  and  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  texta  goes,  with  Mr  Hannay:  but  that  ia  not  to  the 
point. 

What,  I  think,  ia  to  the  point,  and  what  I  mny  say  wilh 
Mtne  general  knowledge  of  criticisin,  if  with  little  portioiilnr 
knowledge  of  Spatiisli,  in  Umt  the  very  nature  of  the  subjecl 
invites,  excuses,  necessitates  such  differences.  The  Spaniards, 
if  I  may  be  pardoned  a  rough  and  ugly  metaphor,  never 
"digested  themselvea,"  never  either  kept  creation  and  criticiwD 
separate,  or  waited  for  the  one  till  the  other  had  ceased. 
Naturalexi  and  Agudexa  joetle  each  other  constantly  in  them, 
with  a  reault  of  truct^li^s  war.  One  may  uvcn  wonder  whether 
oultismo,  eultfrnnismo,  wne«plismo?  coming  as  Ihoy  did  after  the 
greatperiod  of  natural  freedom,  in  Ixjpe,  and  Tirso,  and  Cervantes 
at  his  beat,  did  not  do  far  more  than  the  harm  that  the  much- 
abuiied  "  Metaphysicala  "  did  in  English,  The  practice  of  Goo. 
gora  and  Gracidn,  even  of  Calderon,  not  seldom  belied  the  argu- 
ments  of  Tirso  and  of  the  shadowy  Tuna  and  Sanchez.  'When 
a  Liimu  comee  in  such  ca$es  it  is  too  fatally  easy  for  him  to  say, 
"  Well  1  whatever  the  ancients  did,  they  did  not  do  thu  !  Thtit 
18  at  any  rnte  no  jefrigonza.  in  Aristotle  or  in  Honice ! "  And  the 
Spaniards  had  no  Milton,  no  Shakespeare  to  carry  them  ihrongh, 
as  ours  carried  us  through  the  worst  times.  Their  Cer^-antee  io 
his  great  work  was  of  an  "  off"  kind,  as  yet  not  fully  recognised  ; 


I 
I 


>   iMlrr  lUnaittanet,  p.  172. 

*  UiMt.  Spaniah  Lit.,  p.  310. 

*  1  MO  very  well  fttnr*  thftl  euttfr- 
nnfmo  mliI  tonetptitmo  mic  pcrhap*  not 


identioiii,  and  hare  booa  aapcrMd  to  W 
quiM  dilletritt.  But  both  niike  Maof 
lt>  tb«  "b«lt«T-br««d-tk>ii-ii-mad«-(if- 
wlwat"  diTui-tm  al   nritiag. 
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their  Lope  was  too  fluent,  facile,  volumiDous,  uncoavinciog ; 
tjieir  CalderoD.  with  all  his  marvetlons  poetical  and  specially 
lyrical  power,  too  unequal  and  perhaps  too  rli«torical. 

Above  all,  they  tiBd  the  miafortuoe  to  have  no  aitic  of  real 
authority.  The  ^Irtt  yucvo  is  partly  clever  enough  "technical 
education,"  partly  bookwork,  partly  ignoble  or  inartistic  com- 
piomise:  and  if  we  compare  Ta&so  and  Lope,  at  no  such  ^reat 
dislance  of  time,  we  cau  only  be  struck  by  the  euormous  advan- 
tage of  the  Italian  iii  serious  critical  weight.  The  others,  the 
Pincianoa,  the  Gonzales  <1«  S&las,  and  the  rest,  were  persons,  if 
not  uiaotly  of  nn  ma-rk  or  llkehhood,  at  aiiy  rate  of  no  commaad- 
ing  and  aulboritativc  importance,  like  Itiiii  Jonsiin  and  Drj'deo 
in  England,  like  Boilcau  in  Franco.  Even  sucli  cum pnru lively 
slight  exnminntion  of  tlic  actual  texts  as  I  have  been  able  to  give 
has  shown  me  that  many  most  interesting  and  independently 
striking  «pCT)pM,  passages,  phraaea  may  be  taken  from  the 
Spanish  critics.  But  I  cannot  say  that,  even  after  duly  perusing 
and  perpending  the  admirably  competent  and  loving  examina- 
tion of  SeOor  Meu(?udw,  I  have  been  able  to  form  any  high 
opinion  of  Spanish  seventeentb-ceutur}'  criticism  as  a  whole. 


CHAPTER   III. 


OKRMAN   AND   DUTCH   CRITICISM. 


TBS    HIKDItOST   OF  AU. —  Onion's — STCKH  —  FADKICtOS  —  TBSSIOH  A," 
PXK8I0X  B.— JAO.  POXTAKCS— BCIMBlUa':  TBX  'DE  raAO<£Dt.C  OOSSn-l 
TCttOSB' — V0«»— Bia  'RBKTOHIC'^Bia  '  l^BTKS  ' — OPIFE — THK  '  8t 

DBR  DKnrfia8E:t  poersRKi.' 


It  is  not  necessary  to  add  mucli  to  what  has  btien  eaid  in  tha, 
first  chapter  of  the  last  Book  ou  the  subject  of  Erasmus,  in  orda 
Tic  hind,  to  indicate  the  reaeous  why  the  growth  of  cribicia 
mMfifaO.  jn  Qermany,  High  and  Low,'  wss  far  more  tardj.i 
for  a  long  time  far  acautier,  than  even  in  England ;  and  why. 
irben  it  catuc,  it  displayed  a  uac-ejrcd  character  which  is  not 
visible  in  auj  ottier  of  the  great  European  contitrie.'V.^  Want  of 
uaitj'.  religious  and  political  troubles,  GrobianisQi  and  its  opposite 
or  companion  Pedantry — all  had  to  do  with  this;  bat  the 
principal  hindrunce  was  the  non-existence  of  any  considerable 
Geriuau  vernacular  lit4.'rature,  and  ihe  consequent  inveteracy 
of  the  habit  of  writing  in  Latin.  So  long  as  thi«  lasted  the 
Germans  and  Dutch  might  be  and  were  commentators,  acbolan^ 
grammariane — but  they  cnuld  hardly  be  critics,  becauae  they 
still  lacked  the  comparative  aiimulus.  And  it  is  not  a  lilUe 
notdwortliy  that  the  earlier  development  of  Criticism  in  th^ 


'  I  du  DuL  knaw  any  geotral'iiKicial 
booka  on  tlm  Hubjont,  of  tliU  oluipUr, 
«loi*|>t  lli[>M  uf  Blniilivuburg^  wid 
Q».j\ty  ftiid  Sootti  ciL  twji. 

*  Of  oriUrM  OlmUMIlM  (v.  dlptu,  p. 
S7)  ■Dd  Cumsliu*  Agrtpp*  (p.  Sfi)  in 
atncUwM  bebng  to  tbe  aubjeot)  m  cIum 


Enntmo  himwlf.  But  the  ImI  it  too 
DO«nu|iolitMi,  ■nd  tlie  I  mi  Hral  too 
unlinpirtaal,  to  mnkr  the  klslUactaM 
«<  Uieu  frum  Uiu  [ilww  a  pnkt  masi 
to  tliA  rrufwuU  ATarwti.  U\ti£ti  ma 
RutWu  wroM  OB  T«r«i&«>(ioci,  but  wt 
ioipMOftiiUjr- 
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>w  Countries  as  compared  with  Gcrmanv,  during  onr  present 
period,  at  leut  coincided  with  a  graater  development  of  Dutcll 
vernacular  literature,  though  this  is  a  matter  which  lies  out  of 
our  direct  route. 

There  m&y  eaaii}-  be  differences  of  apiaion  aa  to  the  persons, 
□ot  niera  Humnni<Hfi,  who  sliall  \)q  selected  an  representing  the 
^^  beginning  of  (rertuan  criticiam  in  modern  times,  id 
so  far  at  leiutt  as  the  sectiou  of  Poetics  is  coucecDcd. 
The  choice  may  lie  between  the  Famous  Johann  Sturm,  who 
touches  on  literary  matters  in  his  letters,  who  wrote  on  Rhetoric, 
and  whose  pupil,  late  in  his  hfe,  drew  «p  a  commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  ihe  IHsos  in  1576-,  Georgiiis  Fabricius,  of  Chemnitz, 
the  first  form  of  whose  J)e  He  Poftiea  appeared  in  1565;  and 
Jacobus  Poutanus,  whose  real  name  wns  Spnnmtiller,  whose  book 
OB  the  subject  was  pubUshed  thirty  years  later,  hut  who.  as  he 
vas  then  a  man  of  over  fifty,  and  had  long  been  a  professor, 
had  probably  dealt  with  the  subject,  if  only  in  lectures,  nnucli 
earlier.! 

^^min'it  interests  were  more  in  picdagogy  than  in  poetry, 
and  ho  doea  not  rank  high  ns  a  critic :  though  there  is  no  doubt 
that  be  helped  to  spread  devotion  to  books.  It  is  not 
in  hia  favour  that,  in  the  teeth  of  both  exteroai  and 
iDtemal  evidence,  he  lights' for  the  name />e.^rf« /'optica,  on  the 
special  ground  that  the  work  of  Horace  is  an  Ara  Pcr/etta 
I  (which,  put  its  merits  aa  high  aa  you  please,  it  most  certainly 
is  not),  and  lliat  it  has  all  the  six  poi'ts  of  poetry — table,  diar- 
I  acter,  dianoia,  leris.  inelojxeia.  and  "sight."  Tor  the  rest  lie 
has  few  general  remarks,  and  is  almost  wholly  oommentatoriat. 
His  Rlietorioal  writing  yields  little  really  critical :  oor  in  his 
Lfftera  have  I  yet  found  half  so  iiiucli  criticism  as  ia  extant 
in  that  single  letter  of  Ascham  to  him,  which  haa  been  noticed 
above.* 

The  other  two  were  both  men  of   very  wide  influence  as 

*  Th*  DIapMatiamit  rf<  Tnyattia  ot 
Bofacw  (llr89)  an  wrticr  Uutn  itj  at 
theM  I  but  Ump  Mcn  t«  b«  pure  oodi> 
Dieotarjr  on  AriatotlA.  I  ttaveaotbecoi 
ahtotoHtlbaai. 

*  GNunmlitm'  in  Art.  Put,  HonL 

VOL.  U. 


fflvfwu 


(Stmbui^,  ISTSf.  The  comjiEIn-  inm 
JoliMui  Loban.  Slurm'a  Kheteriod 
woflu  AM  nthci  iium«[t>ui.  and  rang* 
troaa  the  tH  aviiua  diem^i  ratwn* 
(ibid.,  1&S8)  DDirknla. 
•  P.  IM. 
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teacbets  of  Poetics:  and  botli  underwent  t)ie  prooen — com- 
plimentaiy  but  disfiguring,  ntid  specialty  nmal  in  the 
laUi  i>ixt«enth  and  uventecntli  centurie-^ — of  having 
their  work  watered  out,  or  boiled  dowD,  by  others.  I  do  nol 
know,  and  I  have  not  coneidered  it  tarUi  to  spend  much  tintc  or 
labour  in  tha  attempt  to  discover,  tlio  oxact  process  by  which  tlia 
small  four  books  of  the  tirst  edition  of  Kabriciiis'  Ik  Re  Podica'^ 
became  tbo  fa.t  volume  of  seven,  which  preseota  itself  uad«r 
the  same  title  thirty  years  later.*  It  seemed  better  to  give  ihU 
time  aud  labour  to  the  reading  of  the  books  themselves. 
.  VersJou  A  (as  we  may  call  that  of  1&65)  is  an  early 

example  of  the  kinduf  gradws  which  was  particularly 
popular  Biuong  the  uorthern  naliona,  though,  as  we  have  seen  H 
from  the  work  of  Mazxone  da  Mi};;UoiiicD,>  it  was  by  no  means 
unknown  in  Italy.'  In  his  first  book  Fabricius  discussei 
metre,  aud  diclion  ia  general,  with  plentiful 
Book  ll.'i-t  an  eluborat^e  table  of  locutions  fietn 
poets,  listed  under  heads  ns  thus: — 


quantity, 
examples, 
the  1^1  in 


Amor  tangit. 
M      versnt. 


torquct. 
dat  vutnns. 
mordec. 
torret. 


Matrimouium  promiltere. 
It         ■•        mire. 
■•        -I       fallen. 
n         'I        odisM: 


Book  III.  provides  the  dull-witted  vcrsitier  with  store  of  dieiUa 
of  the  same  kind,  but  a  little  more  elaborate;  there  being,  for 
instance,  dozenii  of  phraser  for  c-mbraciug.  And  IV.  is  a  sort  of 
common  place-book  of  short  copies  of  verses  on  everything  in 
Heaven  and  Earth. 

Version  il  (which  is  dated  long  after  Fabricius'  death  in 
1571)  \s   not  only   much  enlarged   but  dlD'erently  arraogod. 

Book  1.  deals  as  before  with  Quantity  and  Feet; 

Book  II.  with  the  subject  of  A,  Book  IIL  ;  aud  the 
rest  follow  the  same  schemes, — III.  B  witli  tags  ou  Agea, 
Seasons,  Heavenly  Bodies,  &&;   IV.  with  epithets  suitable  to ' 


VtrtUmD. 


*  I>t  A  Paetua,  Lib.  iv.  (Antwerp, 

ises). 


'  Ibid,  Lib.  rii.  tL«iii«k,  IMS). 
»  r,  tup.,  p.  107. 
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proper  names  ;  V.  with  ditto  to  common;  VL  with  apoi-pourri 
of  poetical  faults  and  beauties,  &c.;  while  VII.  gives  a  sorC  of 
appeudix  on  prosody  and  diction  generally. 

Tlwru  is  uo  acc-d  to  tuy  much  on  the  inevitable  critical 
rotult,  thcolivious  criticnl  viihie  or  vnluelesatiess^of  this.  There 
is  in  A  a  reference  to  Sciiliger's  Pontic,  which  had  apiieared  a 
littte  before.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Scaliger  aud  Fabricius  becweon 
them  provided  the  average  late  BixteBnth-ceDtury  man — some- 
times even  when  lie  wns  a  professed  critic  or  poet,  cousl-autly 
when  he  was  merely  a  person  of  ordinary  culture — with  a  sort 
of  joint  poetical  Theaaurua,  —  Scaliger  doinjj;  the  historical, 
critical,  and  (of  it«  kind)  philoaopliical  bueiiieas  for  him,  and 
Fabricius  Iceeptng  a  general  marine-store  of  materiala,  with 
precepts  for  their  usa 

'     The  Iruititutumts  foetiac  of  Spanmliller  fPoulanus]  appeared 
first  in   1594.      It«  author  is  quoted,  ouioug  other  propheta 
J«u:.  of  criticism,  by  the  Spaniard  Juan  do  La  Cucva  a 

PautoMo.  dozen  yoara  later,  and,  iudependcntly  of  its  original 
form,  the  book  acquired,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  a 
large  currency  by  being  arranged  {cominnata)  in  tlie  S<urarwn 
Pr<ffanarumque  Phratxmn  Tkemurus  of  J.  Buehler,*  where  it 
serves  as  theoretic  handbook  to  auother  Gradua.  Indeed 
Pontanus'  own  work  has  all  tlie  characteristics  of  a  dccoctioD 
or  abstract  of  Scaliger  biiusclf.  And  once  more  the  same 
lection  applies,  ft  13  impossible  not  to  skk  huw  powerful 
(beyond  mere  Boliool-worb,  in  which  tlicy  were  no  doubt 
Tnvaluable')  how  maleliceiit  must  have  been  tlie  influence 
of  such  works  on  the  critical  temper  of  the  generations  in- 
fluenced by  them.  La  Bruy^re's  Tool  eal  dii — an  ironical  fling 
in  tt«  author's  mouth  partly,  no  doubt,  though  perliapa  not  quite 
so  even  there — tended  to  become  matter  of  breviary.  Every- 
thing hsd  been  said  and  done ;  all  the  Kinds  found  out ;  all 


'  &  J.  14SS,  mkI  mnlinuolly  ■•• 
iwiatod. 

*  Lit  BM  UDt  fa*  DuppOMd  for  on* 
WMDMit  to  dapncbw  Ltttin  vvne- 
laaklog.  I  >iilt41j  ksow  («pMkiii|{ 
fma  wtiuU  cxporienoB  m  *  achiHil- 
oiMUr)  &  *tuit)«  aUulj  wkicli  u  l>ett«- 


tor  bof* ;  aail  th*  latolligMl  ■••  of 
the  gndiw  it  •  MMr  tUMipUiM  in 
otrMrvntioD,  critiek]  Mltctim,  aod 
mttliod,  tbao  *mfttU*inf*«f  kUuitdral 
to-«aII«d  "KienQW."  But  Uhare  U  • 
time  U>  |iut  ktraj  chiUuh  Uiiugi  m 
w(U  ■<  B  tiiDo  to  uM  tkam. 
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the  phntses  set  <]own;    all  the  poetry  ra)A«d  frotu  shaf' 
veiu  and  seam.    You  simply  rearmnged  it  like  a  child's  liousel 
of  wooden  brickft,  according  to  p&Uema  provided  on  the  ltd. 
The  "  Causes  of  Corrupted  Arte  "  into  which  Vjvcs  inquired, 
"The  Lost  System  of  Spcnking"  vtiich  Slunn  deplored,  wero_ 
all  to  b«  found,  and  found  su^ciently,  in  the  Ancieuts.  | 

The  solid  qualities  of  the  German  race  have  not  commouly 
distinguished  themselves  in  pure  criticiam,  and  to  this  day 
Leasing  and  Goethe  are  rather  captains  without  companies, 
and  with  at  best  a  stalT  of  Schlegels,  and  suchlike,  for 
lieateiuuits  and  aucieiils.  Geroiaus  were,  howevvr,  to  do  nomc- 
thtng  bettvr,  in  Uiis  century  of  erudition,  than  the  muro  pre* 
pnrelion  of  fourth-form  handbooks  Daniel  H«iasius  and 
Gerard  Voss  may  be  regarded  with  some  renson  as  the~Jachia 
and  the  Boaj  of  the  temple  of  seventeenth -cenmry  Poetics.  _ 
The  D*  Tragasdite  Cwtstitutione  o(  the  first,  which  appeared  &(■ 
Leyden  in  1611.*  is  the  auceinctosl  and  best  argued  statement 
of  the  neo-  and  to  a  groat  extent  psoudo-AristoteUau  view 
of  Drama.  The  new  Institutes  of  Oraton/?  and  the  much  later 
Poetical  InsiiCutc^  *  of  the  second,  construct,  wilh  a  great  dual 
of  learning  aud  a  very  considerable  amount  of  good  senfte.  aaj 
entire  ueo-cl&Bsical  Khetoric  aud  Poetic  To  both  we  muse 
give  some  attealion. 

The  7)e  Tragadia-  Constitutioru  is  beyond  all  doubt  a 
remarkable  book.     It  is  quite  short ;  only  some  250  very  smalll 

.  .  pages  of  very  lari^je  print,  so  that  tlieni  are  scarcely  i 

Tfit  De  luoi-c   Ihau    a  huudrtd    worda    in    a    page.      Hut 

Tntgccdim       HeiiieJus  writes  as  one  having  authority ;   ojid  we 

""""cnn  read  but  little  of  him  before  it  becomw  pcr-fl 
fectly  clear  why  that  authority  wa.s  accepted,  for  the  rest  of 
the  century  at  least,  with  oiore  docility  and  less  cavil  than  that 
of  almost  any  other  critic     He  lakus  the  Poetics — as  many, 


'  Tha  copy  of  thin  which  bdongi  to 
ths  lltiiTvnity  at  KiUnbtirgh  haa  tba 
a(ldiUi>aul  bterett  ot  hhWiiff  b«lot)g«d 
to,  uid  of  havlnK  Ijorn  givoti  by,  Uruni' 

tDoaduf  UawthoniJcu,  Miil>u»f  IiAviii|{ 

1>M13,  nut  iojptottbl]-,  in  tli«  huidi  o( 


*  Comnenlnri^rum  Mttorirorvt  tin 
Omltrrittntm    InttitMii'myim  Lihri   Srj^ 

6vo,  Uurtlnclit,  1009.      But  thb  n* 
giMtljr  enlarged  in  tha  ito  o4  L«y<l«o,  ^ 
K48,  whicli  1  u««.  ■ 

*  J>»  A  Hit  PMtita  Aof  una  ue  Catutt- 
ttitwne.  Ho.  AoMlerdaio,  1M7. 
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iDcieei!  most  men  for  more  thnn  half  a  ceutury,  had  taken  them — 
for  gospel  Bub  he  neither  bmnslates  them  nii  the  one  liand,  Dor 
wandcm  in  the  wilderness  of  scroppy  and  desultory  oonamenlary 
on  the  other.  Not  merely  does  he  confine  himself  to  that  part 
of  the  book  which  coacerns  his  actual  subject,  hut  he  renders 
this  part  in  a  fashion  which  mny  test  ho  (ieHcribcd  as  u  very 
rare,  and  very  masierty.kiiiJ  of  Ivcturiag.  He  neither  slavishly 
keepA  nor  prudialily  avoids  tlie  actual  words  of  his  author;  his 
paraphruKes  are  brief  but  lucid;  he  adds  to  Aristotle  wtiat 
he  thinks  ucccsuary  '  in  the  way  of  illuatrfitiona  from  the  Greek 
trage^inus, citation  from  Horace,  exaniplea  (by  no  means  always 
landatory)  from  Stineca,  and  the  like;  but  in  such  a  fashion 
as  never  to  overload, or  water  down,  the  milk  of  the  Aristotelian 
wont.  That  he  always  gives  that  milk  quite  "aincere"  we 
cannot  say;  he  emphasises  the  "BiD(;le  revolution  of  the  sun" 
more  than  he  has  any  right  to  do.  though  he  does  nob  do  the 
same  for  tlie  still  more  pestilent  and  apocryphal  Unity  of 
Flaea.  He  may  sometimes,  or  often  in  the  disputable  placea 
(aa  of  "  purgation "  and  so  forth),  miss  the  full  meaning  of 
Aristotle  according  to  the  view  of  some  judges,  or  impute  a 
wroDR  one  accordiut;  to  others.  But  nobody,  let  it  be  repeated, 
can  read  him  impartially  without  seeing  that  tie  bos  soaked 
himself  with  the  spirit  of  his  author,  has  equipped  himself 
pretty  thoroughly  with  the  literature  of  his  subject,  and,  as 
ft  resalt,  is  speaking,  as  we  ^id,  with  authority.  There  is  no 
clearer  or  more  workmanlike  expoi'ition  of  the  neo-dassic, 
and  not  too  n«o-c]assic,  dramatic  ideal  than  his. 

Heinsius,  like  his  successor  H^deliu  iu  France,  and  like 
HMolin's  successors  Bymer  and  Dennis  in  Kngland,  was  rash 
enough  to  forget  that  chough  a  critic  is  (thank 
Heaven !)  not  bound  to  write  good  poetry,  he  is  bound 
DOl  to  publish  bad.  And  he  ventured  ou  a  tragedy,  Jferodes 
In/anticida,  and  other  tilings  which  did  nut  meet  much  quar- 


ro«. 


*  R«  Iu*  DO  room  for  much  liU* 
UrfoU  llluiraiiuu,  t>ut  whit  lie  luy* 
•■  iCMianllj  •DUQil,  though  it  i*  oii 
tliftt  In  UMnttonlng  iIm  Cbriiliu  Patittt 
(wbkh,  ot   oounM,    1h>   UUibutct  to 


Orrgorj  NMuuisni)  h«  iboutd  boI 
hftre  miiiceil  ita  «nto  chkncta,  mkI 
thou^  bis  nraarln  an  Morvtiui  ud 
BuohBma  unadc  >  IJttl*  of   th«  Ti*al 
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ter  even  from  Ihoee  who  agreed  with  him  in  critical  prind; 
Vo83  was  wiser,  and  coufined  himself  to  the  pure  erudition  and 
conatnent  of  which  the  two  books  referred  to  above  are  far  from 
beiug  tho  worst  exauiplcx.    ludeed  his  uubunsirul  scholarsliip, 
his  iiiiniciJBc  readiuj,'.  and  his  uiiiiriiig  inditsiry  would  seem  to 
have  fitted  liiiu  quite  excejiiioiifilly  for  the  duty;  and  he  b«» 
actually  given  ua  in  these  two  books,  or  rather  collections 
boolcR,  the  coniplelest  liiutoric  and  Poelie  of  modem,  if  not 
any,  timiiu.     Only  two  things  more  weru  needed  to  put  the 
1x>oIe8  in  a  place  even  moru  unique;  but  Nature  refuseil  the 
OQfc  to  Voss  personnlly,  and  the  other  was   ft  thing  almost 
tinreflsoimbte  to  require  from  a  Dutch  savant  of  the  seven- 
teenth ceniur>'.     The  first  was  positira  critical  genius;  and 
the  second  waa  an  inipurtial  appreciation  of  ancient  and  modem 
literature. 

The  Rhttorie,  which  the  author  put  out  iu  its  first  form  in 
1606,  revising  and  enlarging  it  for  at  least  thirty  years,  till  it 

lUt  fonna  a  quarto  of  a  thousand  closely  printed  pagea, 

Rlwtorii).   has  some  seventy  more  of  minute  index,  but  lacks 
the  Table  of  Cuntents,  or  displayed  syllabus  of  sectiou  head- 
ings, for  which  wo  hove  so  often  had  to  be  ihuukful  in  Italian 
work.     VosH  i>videiitly  hnd  the  practice  of  the  l^oomn  Law  con-  _ 
Btuitly  before  him.nnd  ho  thus  follows  the  method  of  the  Latiaf 
treatises  in  a  way  which  makes  it  for  the  moat  part  superfluous 
for  UH  to  follow  him,  though  he   haa   plenty  of   modem  in-  ■ 
stuDces  and  applications.       From   the  Fourth   Book   onwarda,  f 
however,  he  deals  with  Elocution  and  Style,  chiefly  of  course  by 
the  way  of  Figiirea,  yet,  according  to  his  lights,  in  the  most 
careful  niid  RxhansLivc   fsKhion.      But  what  is  at  once  note< 
worthy  and    rutliL-r  tell-talu  is  his   unqunliHed  admiration  for  ■ 
the  ScAligers,  —  fnther  and   son.    "That  divine  mnn,'*  "that 
man,  nd  vn^iem  /oftvs,"  that  "  emperor  of  tlie  literarj-  world." 
that  "prince  of  the  senate  of  criticism  ";  without  some  phrase 
of  this  kind  he  seems  unable  to  name  them.     And  in  fact  the 
whole  took  is  rather  a  huge  commenUtorinl  digest  of  what  they 
and  others,  from  Arislolle  downwards,  have  said  than  anything 
more. 

The  Poetical  JnttUulions  are  somewhat  more  original,  and 
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they  bod  mucti  greater  influeace.     The  book  consists   really 

...   ^  of  three  aeparaU)  works,  ii  brief  Ih  Arte  Pofiifa  at 

tit*  PoettUk   ,  ,  \  ,..,,... 

less  than  Dinety  pn^ics,  of  which  Grolius,  in  a  com- 

nioudBtory  epigram  prefixed  to  some  editions,  saya — 
"noQ  tuBf;iiuii  dnt  tibi  cunctn  liber"; 

of  the  Irutiiutiones  proper  in  nbout  four  hundred  ;  and  ot  a  J)« 
Imitatume  which  ia  rather  sliorter  than  the  ArA  The  6r8t.  as 
reason  and  its  title  both  import,  is  a  purely  r;«neral  tractate, 
which,  after  pointing  out  that  Poetry  has  much  in  common 
with  Oratory,  and  that  therefore  much  which  concerns  it  has 
been  said  in  the  earlier  book,  discuaaes  all  the  old  fjeneralitiea 
about  the  oriyin,  nature,  moral  character,  and  so  forth,  of  poetry, 
with  expositions  of  must  of  the  ci-vea  and  lechuicnL  catchvrorda 
from  ^(Xo«  \070e  down  to  /uror  jioelicus.  Voss  is  here  also 
very  genurally  Scaligerian  ;  he  adherea  to  the  "natural"  origin 
of  poetry,  love-songs,  cradlo-aonf^,  &c.,  aa  against  the  religious 
and  the  deliberately  "  imitative  " ;  ffives  very  wide  scope  of  sub- 
ject to  the  poet,  and  defends  him  handsomely  against  his  vuc- 
nuM  tDd  detractors  from  Plato  dowowarda,  but  ia  properly 
indignant  with  naughty  poets.* 

The  InstituUmit  deal  more  directly  with  the  cjuestioa  of 
Poetic  Art,  and  proceed  by  a  aeries  of  section-headings  in  the 
form  of  PropositiouB,  which  are  then  explained,  commeDted, 
and  defended.  The  first  of  the  Three  Hooks  deals  with  the 
matter  common  tu  all  kinds  of  poetry;  the  Second  with  the 
Drama:  the  Third  with  the  Epic  and  the  minor  Kinds.  All 
this  i«  old  aluPT  rehandled.  There  is  souiewliai  tuore  origin- 
ality in  the  De  Imitaiione,  which  does  not  exactly  corruspond  to 
any  of  tlie  older  books,  or  pitrtu  of  books,  on  that  subject.  Vosb 
gBnerally  suppoces  tho  question,  "How  i.i  the  poet  to  set  about 
hit  worki"  "Itow  is  he  to  apply  all  these  rules  that  we  have 
given  bim  P  and  before  very  long  we  see  lliat  he  is  really 
tbinkit^  of  the  wrong  Imitation  no  less  than  Vidn  wss.     He 


■  Our  HhQl«  hUtoTj  hu  ili-jwn  tu 
the  atMMJoo  uf  Ui«  pvt  ftitta,  Ibfl 
lAr  toMHi;  bat  I  think  tba  Dncom- 
irosBklnf  lubialnloii  tu  it  uf  lUo  Uur 


•*v0nU«iitli  unl  cigbtouiih  oentniy  U 
•B  Diuoh  du«  U  Ui«  influmM  of  Vom 
M  tu  tlikt  ol  uij  (ingle  DMdiatc  per* 
tim. 
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devotee  himself  (no  doubt  uoder  tlie  bappier  iospiration  of 
Quintilian)  to  diacussmg  kow  we  are  to  imitate,  bow  to  read. 
But  lie  very  soon  slips  into  tlie  inquiry,  practical  indeed 
but  a  UlUe  undignified,  "  How  are  we  to  escape  plagiarism  ? " 
to  nhiob  one  ia  templed  to  reply,  "  By  not  imitating  in  this 
sense  at  all."  Tlmt  is  not  his  opinion.  He  thinks,  if  we  maj 
vary  a  well-known  proverb,  that  the  safe  way  is  to  take  all  your 
eggs  out  of  one  basket.  Itut  you  are  never  to  imitate  bod 
words  and  ihouKbts;  you  must  plan  your  work  carefully  be- 
Corahend,  correct  cnrcfully,  invite  criticism,  but  distinguish 
between  what  is  good  nud  what  is  not.  It  is  all  very  just 
in  this  way ;  but  that  way  hns  led  us  far  from  Jurcr  jMcttatt. 
We  feel  at  the  end  of  Voss's  laborious  and  erudito  book 
that  wc  aru  indeed  in  tlie  century  of  the  GraduM,  Andi 
here,  as  in  his  other  volume,  we  also  feel  that  he  ba-i,  fov 
good  or  for  evil,  caught  up  and  uttered  the  gospel  of  Xew 
Classicism.  '  I 

So  far  wc  have  dealt  only  with  Latin  authors.  The  work  of  " 
Ueinsius  is  nieutioued,  both  in  the  text  by  tho  author,  and 
_  by  the  introducer.  Augustiniis  Iskra,  of  the  Buck 
vcm  del'  Dcutachen  Potterei^  of  Martin  Opili.  This 
interesting  and  "agreeable  little  book,  though  not  exactly  (as  it 
has  soaietiuies  been  incorrectly  called)  the  tirst*  piece  of  Ger>  ■ 
uian  poetic  in  the  veniacular,  is  entitled,  with  the  usual  reserves, 
to  llio  place  of  origiu  in  modem  (>crmau  Poetics.  It  cannot  be 
called  prohx,  for  it  only  ucciipius  sixty  pages  in  the  recent 
reprint ;  bnt  it  is  equally  modest  and  business-like,  and  helps  to 
redeem  from  the  utter  absurdity  of  most  of  such  appellations 
(though  it  alill  remaioB  absuid)  the  title   of   German   Drydon 


I 


'  PrtBt«)  at  Brleg  uid  |,ul>luli(il  M 
BtmUu  in  10^4 ;  n-iiriiiled  m  Hk 
Brrt  nuniW  of  Kiomeyer's  .Krudnieit 

da>  rri'^  tind  iWi*™  Jahrkundrrtt,  al 

lUlle  Id  \iW.    Till  tlUo  vt  froKflut 
QtmutKifa,  whifli   iJio  )«ler    wlllioii* 
bora^  (loos  not  dceiii  t'l  b«  tli*  autlior'i 
own. 
*  For  initanco.  the  vnry  inUreKtJiig 

ih-unAlirhrr     ftfriehl     lift      Dnilahm 
MritUrj/mat^i   of  Ad^m    ruacliiutiin, 


vditoil  b<r  Harr  Jmuw  (or  tli*  Mm*  col- 
lettiuu  us  Nu.  ia  iHftUo,  1S8S],  it  own 
than  hnlf  a  century  older  thwi  0|i«t<'« 
buok,  bavEny  appaared  at  Q«rliu  In 
llrTl.  But  Piuchiuiuiii.,  a  pupil  of 
Huua  Sanht  liituaelf.  atiil  aciivn  iti  Iba 
Maatcracbool,  u  only  lookuig  back  on 
that  ndiixil,  thio  TUlea  uid  raguUtlun* 
of  which  lie  layi  dawn  in  the  moai  >p- 
prov«:l  fanluon.  "The  faoe  '*  of  Opitt 
"meet*  the  moming'i  breatli." 
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which  somebody  or  other  haa  given  lo  Opitz. 
does  not  ezaggcralc  when  h«  says — 

"  AJtiUH  •candc*  pMri^  c&iiendo 
Barb^to,  qumn  si  LHtiiim  iwriUe 
Atticiv  JDUgiw,  Syriipqiio  Poithiu 


AugviUne  Iskra 


And  it  is  the  peculiar  gloiy  oF  tlie  Silesian  poet  that  he  not 
only  sang  himself  on  the  lyre  of  liis  country,  but  did  his  best  to 
onaUe  others  to  do  so.  The  spirit  of  genuine  patriotism  breathes 
Id  his  dedioaliuD  of  the  Ixioklet  to  the  iu»^istrates  of  his  native 
town,  Buuizku  ;  and  that  of  ii  niodcst  »cliulan<hip  (an  adjective 
and  sabst«titive  which  luiike  such  an  ngrL-uiihle  c^tuplu  that  il  is 
pity  they  should  live  so  much  aport)  iu  tlio  opening  of  the  book 
ittelf.  He  has  not  the  least  idea,  he  snys.  that  you  can  make  a 
poet  by  rules  and  laws ;  nor  has  he  any  intention  of  doing  over 
again  the  work  which  Aristotle,  Horace,  Vida,  and  Scaligcr 
liBv«  done.  But  he  arrays  himself  (to  speak  ccclesinstically)  iu 
ft  "decent  tippet"  of  the  old  stuff  about  Liuue  and  Orpheus, 
Th*  Bnob  *'^^  '"'"^  Strabo  pa&sa;,'!;  ull  complete,  and  a  train  of 
d«T  ctlntioDH  Its  to  thu  nobility  of  the  poet'iioflioeand  the 

™''*™*°  like.'  He  coines  in  his  fourth  chapter  to  husiaeaa. 
He  actually  quotes  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  ;  and 
I  do  not  think  that  he  can  be  fairly  charged  with  that  vdptc  to- 
wards the  ancient  poetry  of  bis  country  which  too  frequently  marks 
others  in  other  countries.  But  he  is  evidently  set  on  the  work 
of  Ileform— of  substituting  "smoothness  of  numbers"  for  the 
"  wild  sweetness"  of  the  folk-song.  Wherein  no  doubt  he  was 
wrong.  Not  that  way  did  the  counsels  of  perfection  lie  for  the 
Higher  Dutclk ;  and  they  have  always  had  to  come  back  to  the 
woodnotes  and  the  vood-Mui^es  to  Gnd  poetic  luck.  But  Opitz 
was  entitled — was  in  his  day  almost  bound — lo  ibiiik  differently. 
The  interesting  thing — much  uiore  interesting  to  us  than  the 
details  to  which  it  led  Iiim,  such  an  the  patronage  of  the  Alex- 
andriae,  the  alternation  of  madculiuu  and  feuiiuiue  rhyuies,  Jcc 
— is  the  particnlar  source  to  which  he  turned  for  inspiration 
and  gnidanoe.  He  knew,  as  liou  betu  said,  the  1  talian  critics, 
at  least  tboM  in  Latin,  and  he  probably  know  the  lulian  poets 
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(h«  cite*  Pctr«rcli>.  But  it  is  to  Frenw,  and  specinllj  to  Ron- 
Bard,  that  liu  foodly  Lums.  Now  iL  twed  hardly  be  said  that  is 
1S24  the  influence  of  the  Pleiade  in  its  own  country,  though 
uot  quite  dead,  was  moriband;  the  correctness  of  Mnlberbc,  un 
the  one  hand,  was  doiog  tta  best  deliberately  to  throttle  it,  «i>d 
(.ho  Italianated  and  Spaiiiokt«d  extravagances  which  were  fash- 
iotiable  were  choking;  it  in  anotlier  way.  Tliis  is  no  doubt  not 
the  only  iusiauce  of  a  liiemrr  influence  which  ia  dead  or  dying 
in  ita  own  couDtrj'  sbowiiij^  full  viuility  iu  another,  but  it  is  one 
of  tJie  nioAt  remarkable.  For,  beyoad  queatioo,  the  Freoch 
influence — in  successive  forme,  but  still  Frencli — reigned  in 
GeruiaQy  for  some  hundred  and  fifty  years;  and  it  w&s  OpiU 
who  first  brought  it  to  bear. 

His  details,  as  has  been  said,  are  less  intvrestiu":  yet  they 
do  not  lack  interest.  He  begins  by  stickline  for  pure  High 
Gerraan:  and  certainly  no  one  who,  for  bis  sins,  has  been  con- 
demned to  read  much  of  late  fifteenth'  and  early  sixteenth- 
century  German — one  of  the  iigltest  and  most  mongrel  speeches 
ill  history,  and  (piite  astounding  after  the  musical  BweeCaesB  of 
the  best  ifUtflhoc/tdeutKA-^will  owe  him  a  grudge  for  this.  He 
protests  Bgainst  the  ratngle-m&ngle  of  for«ign  words  which  was 
flooding  the  language,  and  even  aguinal  the  famous  •I'rm  by 
which,  to  the  present  day  to  some  extent,  Germans  give  a  sort 
of  spurious  natumlisation  to  such  foreigners.  He  would  have 
limits  set  (though  be  does  not  forbid  it  altogether)  to  that  odd 
cnatom  of  declining  classical  names  in  German  speech,  which  is 
also  inaintaiued  to  some  extent,  but  which  sometimes  made  a 
mere  Macaronic  of  sixlcenth-centitry  German.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  curious  to  find  him  urging  on  Germans,  who  by  right 
Were,  nnd  by  practice  long  have  been,  among  the  busiest  andtnoit 
successful  of  word -com  pounders,  the  sondrrlithe  anmuthigkrii 
of  compounds:  and  ucluully  quoting  the  French  as,  next  the 
Greeks,  the  mastera  of  such  things.'  Of  cours«  the  historical 
student,  even  if  citations  from  Konsard  were  not  on  the  same 
page,  would  know  at  once  whence  this  comes.  Still,  there 
still  remalna  the  oddity  of  alleging  the  undoubtedly  awkward 

'  Bmh  dtr  PoeL,  «L  dU,  p.  2». 
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and  exoiic-somiding  chaste-nue,  ^irranle-Tvcker,  aud  irritt-mer 
W  wairaiils  and  palLerns  Tor  worda  like  wolkaUreHxr,  ftUcn- 
ttiirmer,  and  ■ntterm^freitstr,  whicli  simply  se«i»  to  U8  nataral- 
boTD,  and  to  require  no  wftirniity  but  their  own  sound  and 
appearance. 

But  Opitz(of  ivfaotn  if  anj  critic  speaks  di8re.^pectfully,  I  fear 
that  it  argiies  him  uncritical)  wrote  not  merely  on  the  evu,  but 
iu  the  actual  Btormy  moruiug,  of  the  Thirty  Veai-a'  Wnr:  and 
Germany  hod  somelhiug  else  to  do  for  a  lont^  time  besidu 
listcniiig  to  hitii.  Wlieu  runtlers  settled  down  again,  the 
advice  to  atteud  to  the  French  was  rather  unfortuiiiitL-ly 
"carried  over"  to  a  slate  of  thinga  in  which  French  intlueiice 
was  still  l«a.<i  the  iiilluence  for  Germany.  But  tliis  imitatioD, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  found  no  Jmiwrtnnb  critical  exprea- 
aioii,  and  it  wutild  bo  losing  labour  and  space  to  devote 
either  to  GermoQ  criticiam  in  the  laat  half  of  the  seventeenth 
ceutui^-. 

it  is  more  remarkable  that  the  real  activity  and  accompliah- 
mcDt  of  Dutch  during  the  early  part  of  the  century  did  nut  lead 
to  some  development  of  vernacular  criticism.  But  to  the  best 
of  my  information'  it  did  not.  The  Dutch  and  the  Germans, 
however,  of  course  still  continued  to  write  in  Latin,  to  edit,  to 
comment,  to  carrj*  on  thut  division  of  criiical  work  which, accord- 
ing to  the  laying  out  of  our  subject,  lies,  except  at  particular 
seasons  and  for  special  ends,  beyond  the  scope  of  this  hook. 
Moreover,  both  Holland  and  some  of  the  Ucnuau  Free-towns, 
but  especially  the  former  country,  became  the  adopted,  ae  they 
were  almost  the  imlural.  homes  of  those  beginners  of  judicial 
criMcistii,  who  have  been  noticed  in  part  at  the  concluaiuu  of 
tile  Frencli  chapter  of  tliis  Book.  Baylc's  2fi>urtlUs  de  la 
Ji^nblupte  tic  Lfitrts  were  IloUandish  by  domicile,  aa  was  the 
Sibtiotkique  UniverstiU  of  Le  Clerc,  white  at  Leipaie  the  Acta 


*  I  iDiwt  h«Te  rtpMt,  iHih  atlditiotwl 
KDpliuii,  lb*  mutiiin  and  apoloCT  which 
I  pat  in  M  to  SfMiiah.  I  du  uot  know 
•ojthlngot  tAta  l»iigUAg«.  t  bttc  b««n 
ooDUBt  lo  kppty  ta  Lev  Dutch  the 
pNcept  of  h  grcAt   Uigh  DwtcbmMi. 


EntUSni^  nlUl  dv.  Rut  (ur  i>iir  puf' 
poM  1  btUtr*  it  <rUI  b«  RoD«nil1jr  ad- 
mittsd  that  ttw  icoUDtJatioii  U  not 
Uul,  impDrtJUit  Dutch  critioB  luTiag, 
aJmoil  to  a  auut,  wrilUn  b  iMin. 
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Eruditorum  maiDtained  the  same  principle  of  critical  annals 
for  nearly  a  century.  Bajle,  A  has  been  said  before,  was  too 
much  of  a  partisan,  and  perhaps  of  a  wit,  for  anything  of  his- 
to  have  a  judicial,  however  much  in  some  senses  of  the  word  it 
might  have  a  critical,  character :  but  the  less  mercurial  talents 
of  Jean  Le  Clerc,  which  have  been  characterised  under  the 
head  of  the  Ana  (v.  sup.,  p.  276),  were  very  well  suited  to  the^ 
conduct  of  a  critical  record. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


DKVDEN  AND   HIS  C0NTKMP0RAKIE3. 

CUD  WATER  IX  ESOtlSH  CEITICISM — KILTOS— COWLEy—THK  PKBPATORT 
MATTKa  OF  'flOSDIBERT'  — THE  "HJtROIC  POEM  "  —  DAVKSAST'a  '  KX- 
AMtat' — BOBBXS'K  JLSiaWBH— DKrCEX— Bia  AOVAXTAUBS — THS  EABLt 
rBSTACU  — TSI    'ESSAT    OV    PBAMAnC     POESY'— tT6     SBTTINO     AND 

ov-BRTcni  — ouna  fob  the  AsciEsm  —  bcobkios  for  the  *'last 
Aox'  —  LMiDkira    roii  trx  rutsca  —  drtdek  rvK  KxaianD  akd 

LtUCRTI— *  CODA '  OS   HaVHKD  PLATS,   AKU  C0XCL.D8IOX— OOKSTICCOM 
,  MBBJTS    or    TBX    TIKCI  —  THK    ItlDDLK    FIlXVAUn  —  THK    '  EKSAT    OM 

[baxikb'  aud  tux  'dkdicatiom  or  tbg  iSnkib'— the  i-aiiallix  or 

\r    Aim    PAtKTIXO  —  TBB  'PRETACl  TO  TBS    PABLBs'  —  DRTDBM^ 

iRttAi.  cKiTiCAL  roitrnoK— Hn  spxcial  chiticai.  ukthop— drtdek 

IaHD  BOILKAC— KTMEIt— the  '  FKKFACE  TO  RAFU*'— THE  'TRAOISIES 
OFTHB  LABT  JIOR' — IBK  '  BHORT  VIEW  OF  TRAOEDV' — THB  SL'LE  or  tOU 
THB  SIOOXD — HFBAT — ESKARD  TBILLIFe— -nifi  '  TBEATKCH  rOETARt'M  ' 
— WimT^RUn*8  ' LIVES '—LAHOBAISE'S  'DRAMATIC  FOOTS '—TKMn.K — 

•  xaamjn — oolubr'A  'sbobt  view'— sib  t.  r.  bloukt — periodicals  : 

Tm  'ATHEXUH   MERCIJRT,'  ETC. 


Tbx  middle  third,  if  not  the  whole  Srst  half,  of  the  SOTOltMatii 

cenlary  iu  Englatid  was  too  much  occupied  willi  civil  nnd  re- 

DtadMoUr  "gi""*  "broils  to  devote  RlteiiUou  to  such  a  subject 

u  gnglUK    as  liurnrf  criticisin.     Between  the  probnhic  date  or 

CrilMm.     Jonaon's  Timher  (1626-37)  and  the  cerUiii  one    ol 

Dryden'a  Sssay  of  Dramatic  Poesy  (1668)  we  Imve  prncticftlly 

nothing  substttDtive  sare  the  iuteresting  prefatory  matter  to 

Gondihert  ( 1 650).    Milton,  the  greatest  mnn  of  letters 

wholly  of  the  time,  must  indeed  during  thia  time 

have  conceived,  or  at  least  matured,  that  cross^rained  prejudice 

againat  ihyme,  which  is  more  surprieiog  in  him  than  even  in  OaiQ'- 


Jl^cm. 
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pioD,  and  which  wa.i  itself  even  more  open  to  Daniel's  stnctuKS. 
For  not  only  is  Milton  himself  in  htg  own  practice  a  greater 
and  mora  triumphant  vindicator  of  rhyme  than  Campion,  but 
Daniel's  stmugest  and  soundest  argiimeat,  **  Why  condemn  this 
thing  in  order  to  establish  that  ? "  applies  fftr  more  strongly  to 
blank  verse  than  to  Campioa's  artificial  metres.  Custom  and 
Nature,  those  greater  Ctesars  to  nhom  IHniel  so  triumphautly 
appealed,  had  already  settled  it,  as  they  were  to  confirm  it  Iat*r, 
that  rhymed  and  uurbymed  verse,  each  obeying  the  natural 
evolution  of  English  prosody,  should  be  the  twin  horses  to 
draw  its  car.  But  Milton  never  developed  his  antipathy  to  i 
rliyine  (whiclj  in  all  probability  arose,  mainly  if  not  merely, 
from  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  most  exquiaita  rhymers 
of  hLs  time,  except  lilinKeH,  were  Cavaliers)  in  any  critical] 
fashion,  contenting  liiuisclf  with  occasional  flings  and  (^fsrj 
dieta} 

Another  poet  of  the  time,  Cowley,  ought  to  have  given  hs- 
•chlicisca  of  real  iraportsDce.     He  had  the  paramount,  if  not 
exclusivf,  literal^'  iutereeLs  which  are  ncceseafy  to 


<JpM^. 


a  great   critic;    ho  had   tlie  knowledge;    and    b« 


vas  perhaps  tlie  first  man  in  England  to  possess  the  beat 
kind  o(  critical  style — lighter  than  Daniel's,  and  less  pregnant, 
involved,  and  scholastic  than  Jonson's — the  style  of  well-toid 


'  Tlia  oIii«f  critiiail  led  in  MiIiad  arc 
til  MHonx  tbc  l)««t  knonu  puMgta  of 
hia  work.  They  >ro  the  pffemiitoTJ 
aiuUictnk  on  rbjnno  in  tba  pmu  nuM 
jkIiM  to  Paraditt  £«iC  to  wli>t  Pro- 
foDor  MaiMD  hw  «ettl«d  U>  be  the 
"Flftli  Form  of  tb«  firat  Edition"  i 
the  thorl  Dcifviio*  of  Tnignlf,  wbiUj 
on  lulitn  tiriavijile*  but  ulniiUiil  tu 
Puriuiii  uiidanitiuiilinKii,  pnifixnl  to 
Satiuon  Asanittt*  ;  lh«  [irat  <I««i'!rt])tlaii 
of  bit  own  atuitiM  in  "Hit  Acown  a/ 
OMrdtOonmmmt ;  tli*niiw«^boml« 
return  upon  ihul  Hubject — n  viiif^lAr 
mistiire  of  cxi^uieiU)  yibrwiiDK  and  lit- 
Vtrj  ftppMei«li<iii  with  inioient  nbuM 
— in  th«  Apotvff  far  *m«(yfli»«iM 
twUcb  il  BOti  M  aouie  hivv  ihoBglit, 
tb*   nma    thing    u    7ht    [Plabmicj 


Ajmltigjf)  Kii'l  ■liY«ri>  olkuaaa  in  Ute 
7>a<Kar«  0/  Edveation,  tapwbUly  Lhc 
twfMVDM  to  "  C^t«Iv«tro,  TaoM).  anil 
llkseoiii,"  whom  he  credits  wltii  ''mb- 
llms  art,"  auil  |>uM  on  •  l«vtl  wiUi 
Artatuile  and  Horxx.  W«  mi|;bt  mdil 
K  f«w  ciwuftt  i^rili,  Bueh  •■  tb*L  kI  tb« 
nip|H)f*d  cMOjibniiy  ot  Hall's  "TMch 
«Mli"  in  Vxv  Afdjug^fat  SwtctyMWf 
wliiolii  ha*  boon  oDiu  |«rfxl  to  Mttbnlx'a 
T«illiiiikUuiii'  uf  [>Mp«rln*  (c/.    nfu,    p, 

246).  A  niinplete  eritkal  tnuiaa  (pou 
him  fif  only  h«  could  bar*  b«Mi  |m»- 
vaiUil  u[>»ii  l(>  writ«  in  •  guod  tera|iM-) 
vruulil  have  been  of  aupreaae  iolorMt: 
it  i*  not  aa  oortiun  that  it  would  h*Te 
boeii  of  (upromc  value.  eroD  if  ha  haj 
b««D  Li  that  tempw. 


oonversatioual  argnmont.'  But  he  was  a  little  bitten  with  tho 
scientific  as  oppc»ecl  to  the  literarj  maaia,  and,  in  his  own 
pcraou,  he  was  jierliaps  too  much  ot  a  Janus  as  regards 
literary  tastes  to  b«  uble  to  give — or  indued  to  take — a  clear 
mod  single  view.  Then;  werv,  as  in  Lo^w,  two  poets  in  Cowley, 
■nd  each  of  these  was  wont  to  get  in  tho  way  or  the  other. 
The  one  was  a  "metaphysical"  of  the  high  Aiglit',  who  at 
loast  would,  if  he  could,  have  been  as  intensely  fantastic  as 
Doonc,  and  a«  gracefully  fantastic  as  Suckling.  The  other 
was  a  classical,  "sensible,'*  couplet-poet,  who  was  working 
oat  lien  Jonson's  theories  with  even  less  admixture  of 
JtoraaDticiBtn  tlian  that  whicli  tinged  Ben  Jonsan'a  practice. 
The  entanglement  of  these  was  sufficiently  detrimental  to  his 
poetry ;  but  it  would  have  been  absolutely  fatal  lo  his  criti- 
dara,  which  must  either  have  perpetually  contradicted  itself 
or  else  have  wandered  in  a  maze,  perplexing  as  perplexed. 

It  is  witlj  Davenaiit's  Preface  to  Gmidibtrl,  in  the  form  of 
a  Letter  to  Hobbes,  and  with  Hobbea's  answer  to  it.'  that 
>  England  striken  once  tiiorc  into  the  main  path  ui 

XPnf^torf    I!»ropca»  critical  developments     And  it  is  of  capiinl 
!•••''"■  V     importance    that,    both    the    writers    lieiug    exiled  ( 
I  royalists,   these  clociiments  were  written  at    Fans 

ID  the  year  1650.  There  was  much  interest  there  in  English 
aOairs,  while,  as  we  have  seen,  the  habit  of  literary  discussion 


txit    ■    llllgbl    B|H>lugf    iat     UcrVtt     VBI-M) 

{goBawn  In  Uii  tiu«  u<l  iMtutnl 
from  tba  Bsthor  at  the  ikttideU] ; 
widi  ■  klighWr  •awuning  ol  the  ftlio 
Ikuillar  McDM  <rf  poatry  from  boliijf 
■ncra  "Ijinig,"  in  tin  PiWace  lu  tbe 
felto  •ditiim  of  hia  Pu«uia  ;  •uiae  (till 
-"("■If  nnwrlu  tm  C<nii«d;  in  tliAl  to 
Otirr  tf  Cbtmon  l^rat ;  anil  honllr 
mora  Um  •  glaao*  »t  li(«nrr  MlucAtlaii 
in  hi*  Pr*fmiti«n  /vr  tkt  Jdvniumrat 
of  JC^MTMinMl  /'Aitowiji&y.  lu  tiiln 
kat  ««  BUT  '**'  *  "^^  "'  1!''*^  "^  the 
Mno  aptrit  whlcb  appMra  to  Ua  du- 
cipla  Sfn^'*  OUtifry  ^Vir  Jl»yl  SoctMji 
(f.  Jb/m). 
*  Dodi  ch«M  will  be  (mind  ia  Clial- 


tn»ra'  PmU.  *i.   3l».srj.      llobbw'a 

Atuiner  i*  tita  in  Moleawortli'i  «A.  of 

tlw  D'orJl*,  iv.  4I9-4K.  U  U  tbeare 
lollciwc)]  b;  *  ihurL  Uvnvrj  titt«r  to 
EdB-ard  Jlovkrd  oi  thi'  tirlliiK  /*rsnM>, 
Ilie  lu'at  egrtglmia  of  Drjdon'a  agngf* 
iju*  loMb  of  broUien-iii-Uw.  To  tbew 
ciay  b«  added  thfl  fariof  litenuy  pu»> 
ago  iu  the  duipLor  of  "  1  nbtllcctual 
Vtrluen'ia  ihe  ttrat  Part  u[  £maiJLan 
(ibid..  iiL  ti)  and  th«  "  Briaf  "  cl  th« 
fihttaric  (r«f«rrad  U}  titfriM,  voL  t.  p. 
10) ;  ibid.,  vi,  414-SlO.  I  Imv«  a  cupy 
u(  tJie  lirst  «dilian  of  Itu*,  BDoiijnioiia 
Mid  undatod,  but  aatlgoad  U>  10&S-C7 
by  bit'liu(|T«]>linr«.  It  Mta  tvn  conlAtn 
llie  aUtirter  Jrl  of  Jthttorie,  which  fol* 
Iowa  in  Hulaawortli. 
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had,  (ot  more  than  a  generation,  become  ingrained  in  Freo< 
men.  When  Davenant  set  himself  to  write  Ocndiixrl,  be  mu 
doing  oxQCtl)'  whal  Chapelain  and  Deemarets  and  the  rest  wen 
doing;  and  when  be  and  hia  greater  friend  exchanged  their 
•pitOcs,  they  were  doing  oxovtly  what  all  the  French  literary 
world  hud  been  doing,  not  merely,  as  is  oommonly  thought, 
from  the  time  of  the  Cid  dispute,  but  from  one  much  earlier. 
Taking  all  thinpi  tO(;ether,  it  waa  natural  that  the  subject- 
should  be  the  JTeroie  Poem,  which  had  been  a  favourite  of 
Italian  and  Frenol)  critics  for  some  seventy  yeora  and  mon, 
but  had  bean  little  touched  in  England,  Chough  the  coDClnsioa 
of  B«n's  Ditcomrie*  shapes  n  counio  for  it.  Hinls  hftTe  been 
given  before  in  this  Hi^toiy  that  in  the  opinion  of  its  writer  the 
"ITeroic  Poem  "had  mnch  in  common  with  that  entity  which  was 
long  without  o.  literitry  name,  but  which  an  admirable  hamourisl 
has  now  enabled  us  to  describe  soientitically  as  a  Soojnm*— 
that  is  to  Bay,  it  was  not  only  something  undiscoverable,  bnl 
somethmg  which  had  a  malign  and,  indeed,  destructive  inftuenot 
on  those  who  thought  they  had  diacovered  iU 

The  "  Heroic  Poem "  was  to  he  neither  pure  Romance  nor 
pure  V.jtic,  but  a  sort  of  medley  between  the  two.  Or.  ratlier.  it 
7Ae  "ifrrotc  "06  to  bu  a  thing  of  shreds  and  piitcheB,  strictly  epic 
Potm."  ^of  at  Il-^i,  Virgiliaii -epical)  in  theory  and~rul»9,  butt 

borrowing  from  ih)iiuince  what«ver  it  coiiM,  as  our  ElizahethaniT^ 
would  say,  "  convey  cleanly  "  enough  in  the  way  of  additional 
attractions.  The  shreds  and  patches,  too,  were  not  purely 
poetical :  Ihey  were  not  taken  simply  from  Homer  and  Virgil, 
nor  even  from  Horace,  Virgil,  Lucan,  Stntius,  and  the  rest  down 
to  that  Musfeus  whom  Scaliger  thought  so  superior  to  the  Chiao. 
A  great  deal  of  ancient  critical  dictum  was  brought  in,  and  ai 
Aristotle  and  Horace  had  said  less  about  Epic  than  about 
Drama,  they  were  to  he  supplemented  from  others,  especially 
by  that  treacherous  and  somewhat  obscure  passage  of  Petronini 
which  has  be«ii  commented  on  in  its  place,  lu  fact  the  whole 
of  this  Heroic-Poem  matter  ia  a  sort  of  satire  on  oritioisu  by 


1  Till*  Boojutn,  I  fur,  wUl  dUburb 
tftnn  u(  my  (rioudi.  Hut  I  (luc  turn 
Ittdir  the  prot«otiaii  of  tli«  Pum9er  of 


Pliii{«rUiopitn|i,»adof  tiMBqiunoctMb 
oi  Queubuh 


CSI 

t 
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Kinds,  ID  iU  attempt — and  failare — to  discover  a  kind.     If  the 
fonndcTS  of  the  novel  (who,  iudeed,  iu  eoiut!  nouUe  cases  wure 
by  no  means  free  from  the  obsession)  had  persisted  in  couslruct- 
ing  h  on  the  lin&s  of  tlie  H«roic  Poeui,  il  would  indeed  liiLve 
been  all  up  with  Fiction.    To  read  Tasso  (who,  aa  we  might 
expect,  is  not  the  least  reasonable)  aud  others,  from  Boneard 
and  I)u  iirlluy  down  to  Desraarets  and  he  Bossu  (both  of  whom, 
let  it  be  remiMiibcrod,  wrot«  soitic  ttnio  liftvr  Davenanl) — to  find 
even  Drydeii  a  Murtlia  of  "  machinery,"  and  comfurtiug  liitasclf 
ilh  a  bright  new  idea  of  i^ettiDg  the  deorum  ininislena  out  of 
.0  limited  iubelligences  of  angels,  so  that  you  might  not  know 
once  which  side  was  going  to  wui,  as  you  do  in  the  ordinary 
irittjan  Epic* — is  curious,    ilay,  it  is  more — liumorous.  with 
t  touch  of  "  the  pity  of  it "  which  humour  nearly  always  haa. 
The  ingenious  knight,  in  explaiuing  his  perfomiance  audita 
-principles  to  his  friend  the  philosopher,  takes  a  very  liigh  cone. 
\  DarejMaft  Honier,  Virgil,  I^ncau,  and  Stalius  arc  passed  success- 
I  ExunoB.     jveiy  it,  review,  and  receive  each  his  appropriate  csom- 
pliment>  put  with  dignified  reserves,  especially  in  the  two  latter 
CS>e».     Only  two  modemi»  aro  addicted — Tusso  of  thu  Italians 
■for  I  will  yield  to  their  opinion  who  pefliitt  not  Ariosto — 
I,  not  Du  Bttftas — in  this  eminent  rank  of  the  heroicks,  rather 
an  to  make  way  by  their  admission  for  Dante,  Marino,  and 
others  "  ' — aud  Spenser  of  our  own  men.     But  Tasso  is  roundly 
taken  to  task  for  his  farry-lale  element,  Spenser  for  his  allegory 
and  hiB  archaism.    And  the  faulta  of  all  from  Homer  down- 
wards are  charged  against  "  the  natural  humciur  of  iuiitatiou."* 


>  9«*  ill*  ituMwrw  »n  Satire— Smtt 
(in  Ui»  •ditiui  nriMd  by  th«  pr«MDt 
wriiar)  (London.  I8S2-S8).  xui.  24  q., 

■ir  Km-  itd.  art.  poit),  H.  33  w/. 

*  I  do  not  Mnile  »  much  u  H<tii« 
inaj  oTpT  "do,  not  Pu  BuiM."  But 
I  luiugh  tMaca  rnn  fu*  {rcmi  lan  id  wtixt 
mmy  ixm,  to  thoae  >rho  Icauir  it  irnt, 
Utu  tiantj  tond  of  oiivicuon.  I  lurdly 
know  a  mar*  dcUglitfiil  "  diuuMd  rd 
th»  itow.it"  ifaui  tbe  rcfuwl  to  admit 
MSMbodj  alM  Iwi  JOB  ahDulJ  bnvo 
to  tdait  DuU,  sad  the  (ubMqucDt 
"  IWiitr.  MaHtw,  <iim1  Men,"     Wlien 

roi.  IL 


tlio  «7«  iH  wcury  uf  !l»1ie  jirint,  or  uf  * 
too  clomtf  pBolted  qunrtici  |WK«,  or  of 
Frsngoi*  HddDlin,  Abbd  d'Aubiffnu,  in 

i^ay  Ij'pi'  nr  fvnuil,  it  »  iilwHwnt  half 
to  Bliac  it,  aud  inl  tli«  <truin  n(  thsae 
■'  olhoTTi"  w»*ij  hrf«r«  onu  J  nee  that 
tli*y  luuiil  \mrr  writloii  in  llaliaii ;  )>ut 
olh«T  comiuun  tuwAUfv,  ntli^r  link  to 
bin<l  thmi  txiUi  \m  tbo  (.bnimnfui  and 
to  the  Adotu,  \»  yrt  to  aook  f'lr  m«. 

*  Loct  tbt!  ImI  nnle  sliuuld  lead  aojr 

DUO  to  think   that  I  wUli  to  uukka 

iu«|it  ftcd  ijriiubiB  gUDO  of  Darmuit, 

let  me  obMrve  tbat  lie  can  writo  ad- 

2  A 
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After  (L  by  no  in«fln<t  despicable,  but  somewhat  rhapsodii 
digression  on  this — it  is  to  be  observed  that  Bavenant  uses 
^"  luiitalicm  "  in  Ihe  (rank  modern  sense — and  an  apologjr  (or  it 
AS  "the  dangerous  lit  o(  a  hot  writer."  he  gires  reawiis.  panly 
no  doubt  drawn  from  Italian  and  French  sources,  why  he  has 
made  hitt  subject  (1)  Christina,  (3)  antique  but  not  historical, 
(3)  foreign,  (4)  cotiitly  and  martiaj,  (5)  displaying  the  distem- 
peni  o(  tovB  811(1  unibition.  Then  hi;  expounds  in  turn  his 
^"-arrangement  of  Eve  books  (to  correspond  to  act«),  wilh  cnncos 
*  to  answer  to  scones.'  his  arguments,  his  quatmin-sianza.  He 
asserts  that "  the  snbsutice  is  wit,"  and  discusses  that  matter  nt  M 
some  length,  and  with  a  noteworlhy  hit  at  conceits,  which  re-  ■ 
mthde  us  that  Davenant  was  d  ehcval  between  the  Fi^t  and  H 
the  Second  Caroline  period.  He  indiil;>&s  in  not  unpardon- 
able loquacity  about  his  poetic  aspirations,  with  a  fresh 
glance  at  the  gi-eai -poets  of  old,  and  brings  in  tliereby,  with 
aome  ingenuity  but  at  Coo  great  length  as  a  finale,  the  old 
prefatory  matter  of  the  Arts  Poetic  about  the  importance  and 
dignity  or  puetry  iu  the  world,  concludin);  exactly  where  most 
bflgin.  with  Plata  and  that  "divine  anger"  of  his  which  80cn« 
have  turned  to  ttic  "  unjust  scaniJut  of  Pocsie."  And  so  a 
pleasant  echo  of  Sir  Philip  blends  agreeably  with  the  nnore 
prosaic  tone,  and  time,  and  temper  of  Sir  William. 

Bobbea,  as  we  should  expect,  is  much  briefer;  and  those 
bronze  sentences  of  his  (though  he  had  not  at  this  time  quite 

B<AMm    brought  them  to  their  full  ring  and  perfect  eircum- 

^nww,  Bcription)  give  no  uncertain  sound.  He  i$  uoi.  he 
says,  a  poet  (which  is  true),  and  wheu  ho  Assigns  to  0<r»dibcrl 
"  various  experience,  ready  lueuiory,  clear  judgment,  swifc  and 
woll-govemed  fancy,"  it  is  obvious  enough  that  all  these  might 
be  there  and  yet  poetry  be  absent.    He  divides  the  kinds  of 


I 


minMc  thiDgm,  vortbjr  a  ton,  iii  double 
MHM,  ■■'t  Uifiinl.  Cuulil  atiflhing  In 
ImpjiiOT  UiMi  Ihui  of  Spenser:  "His 
nobl*  and  moit  arl/td  handt "  I  Tha 
nieiv  H>]iH:Ciuti  of  tl)«  epitiipU  in  goiHl, 
Iba  CDmliinittirin  uf  them  famn'ualjr  au. 
'  ThU  MtetDpt  to  get  Epin  m  rJ«w 
1      M  pMHible  to  DruDB — Co  irorl  nil  tli« 


kiixli  of  liniUtiiiQ  b«ck  inl<i  on*  kkdIi- 
kiuil — app(»rs  more  or  itMt  fitfuQjr  in 
ihe  whols  NwClftMio  (chooL  And  m 
ihiU  never  quite  undantuid  tbe  taaek 
dincuiMd  "Uotoie  PUjr,"  till  we  t*ke 
U  in  conJunctloQ  with  ttw  "Hemic 
Poem." 


HOBBES. 
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poetty  "ftviftly  "  enougli,  aud  mngvs  liimself  witli  his  customary 
deciakm  sgainst 'tlio3«  who  "  take  for  poesy  whatsoever  is  writ 
iu  renc,"  cutting  out  not  merel;  didactic  poetry,  but  sonneta, 
epigmau,  and  eclogues,  and  laying  it  dowu  that  "  the  subject  of 
a  poem  is  the  maunerB  of  men."  "  They  that  give  entrance  to 
fictions  writ  in  prose  err  not  so  much,"  but  tliey  en*.  Aud 
•ocordingly  h«  begins  the  diacussioa  ol  verse.  He  does  not 
quarrel  with  Davenant,  as  Vida  would  have  done,  for  deliber- 
tt«ty  eschewiug  Invocation ;  and  rapidly  comments  on  llie  plot, 
characters,  description,  &c,  of  the  poem.  On  the  head  of  diction 
he  vouM  uot  be  fiobWs  if  he;  could  or  did  spore  a  sneer  at  words 
of  DO  sense,  words  "coutundcd  by  the  scliools,"  and  so  furtli. 
And  since  he  it  Hobbes,  there  is  piqunncy  in  finding  him  at 
one  with  Walton  in  the  objection  to  "strong  lines."  JTe  is 
nthcr  striking  on  a  subject  which  has  been  much  dwell  on  of 
late,  thu  blunting  of  poetic  phrase  by  use.  And  when  he  says 
that  he  "  never  yet  saw  poem  that  bad  so  much  shape  of  art, . 
health  of  morality,  aud  vigour  of  beauty  and  exprestiion "  ss 
Oondibert — when,  in  tlie  odd  timoroasuess  he  had  caught  from 
Bacon,  he  adds,  that  it  is  only  the  perishableness  of  the  modem 
tongues  which  will  prevent  it  from  lasting  &s  long  as  the  j^neid 
or  the  Jliad — let  ub  remember  that,  though  criticism  is  one- 
thing  and  oomplimeut  another,  they  eometiuies  live  iu  a  rather 
illicit  ooniuhtT7iium.  At  any  rate,  there  ie  criiici-ini,  and  real 
criticism,  in  the  two  pieces ;  and  they  are  about  the  first  sub- 
stantial documents  of  it  in  English  of  which  as  much  can  be 
Hid  for  many  yeara* 

Thus,  altliongh  two  of  llieso  four  were  of  th«  greatest  of  our 

writers,  the  third  an  iutoresting  failnre  of  greatness,  and  the 

fourth  far  from  contemptible,  they  were  in  all  cases  prevented. 

by  this  or  that  diaqitalilication,  from  doing  much  in  criticism. 

Dryden,  on  the  conlrary,  started  with  every  advantage,  ex- 

_^        oept  those  of  a  body  of  Knglish  criticism  behind  liim, 

and  of  a  tliorough  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  Kng> 

Ush  hUirature.     Hu  wiis  u  poet  nearly,  if  not  quite,  of  the  lirst 


'  TbcirB  IB,  of  oourec,  critioal  matlcr 
b  HOmlTa  Uutr*.  aud  in  a  K»re  or 
•MTMefoUMr  pUewi  but  ll  te  of  Uw 


kii>d  Ih^  w*  moat  aow  ncgloet,  or  Mloet 
Irom  with  Uitt  lueat  joaluui  bkod. 
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cIbsr:  and  thotigh  his  poetry  had  a  strong  Romantic  spi 
virtue  o(  its  pereimial  quality,  it  UtoV  the  form  aad  presstiFG  of 
Uie  time  so  thoroughly  and  so  kindly  tltut  there  was  do  latenial 
conflict.  Furtlior,  lie  had  wlut  by  qo  m«ms  all  poeU  of  the 
Brst  class  liave  had,  a  strong,  clear,  oonimon-sciiae  j udgment,  and 
a  very  romarkoblc  fncnlty  of  nt^ing  the  point  And,  dually. 
If  he  had  few  predecessors  in  Knglish.  and  perhaps  did  not  know 
tnach  of  those  few  except  of  Joosou,  he  was  fairly.  If  not  exactly 
as  a  scholar,  aci^uainted  with  the  anciBUis,  aud  he  had  pro6 
and  was  to  profit,  by  the  best  doctrine  of  the  modoms. 

Moreover,  from  a  certain  not  unimportant  point  of  view, 
oocupifis  a  position  which  ia  ouly  shared  in   the   hist^iy 
Sit  criticism  by  Dante  and  (in  some  estimations,  thoufch 

odfuutesa.  not  in  all)  by  Goethe, — the  position  of  the  greatest 
man  of  letters  in  hin  own  country,  if  not  also  io  Europe,  who  is  ^ 
St  the  same  time  the  greatest  critic,  end  who  is  favoured  by  f 
Kurtuuo  with  n  couceot  ration  of  ndvaattigos  as  to  time  and 
circumstBDce.  His  critical  excellence  has  iodeed  never  been 
wholly  overlooked,  and.  except  by  the  niyuster  partisanship  of 
the  early  Bomantic  movement  in  England,  gODcrally  admitted 
with  chwjrfulne«i.i  The  want,  howevtr.  of  that  synoptic  study 
of  the  subject,  which  it  iz  the  humble  purpose  of  this  book  to 
facilitate,  has  too  often  prevented  hie  full  pre-eminence  from 
bein];{  recc^iiaed.  Il  mny  even  be  aaid  that  it  is  iu  criticism 
that  Dryden  best  showa  that  original  faculty  which  has  often 
been  denied  him  elsewhere.  He  borrows,  indeed,  as  freely  as 
everywhere :  he  copies,  with  a  half  ludicrous  deference,  the  Block 
opiuiousof  the  critics  siid  the  cnticaslers  in  vogue;  he  ff.vea  ua 
pogM  on  pages  of  their  pedantic  trivialities  instead  of  his  own 
shrewd  and  racy  judgments.  Hut,  despite  of  all  tliis,  there  ia  in 
him  (and  with  gmid  luck  we  may  perhaps  nob  fail  U>  disengage 


'  Of  the  gii«t  critical  men  iit  IciUn 
of  ISOO-IS&O  ocljr  Uigh  Uunt  —  tlic 
loaat  o(  tbcm  —  wm  jiial  lo  Orydeu  ; 
fTui  HicUtt  ta  iiUHl«(]tutt«  «i  him. 
AtnoDg  our  piwtptUUu  of  tite  mow  or 
a  Vm\o  IjlUu-  dtU,  Kalik  (/ViriL  t.) 
■aildi;  pvrgttiagw  DrjdQii'a  iiimiHitl- 
*noj  {"malt  giJ/i  miuut  D."),  but 
i«tb«r  M  iHwt  thoji  aa  eritia.    (Urboti. 


Ills  auooeHor  kod  opponent,  m  gntH. 
vlmir«r  o(  Df^dMi'd  tijr  le.  ud  ana  wli« 

e»piT— PI   jlut  rsgrcl  mt  tb«   WMit  ot 

coQUDOD  kn<!wlc<lKc  ot  it,  U  tw7  wTtn 
[Prat.  X.)  on  hli  wut  ai  |)tiiioiophiaal 
profiuuili^  Hid  ■inocritj-.  But  U» 
rmrermd  Prof  for  hwl  found  nou-ly  m 
much  fhulion  tbi«icoT«  with  Longiinn. 


I 
I 

I 
I 
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;)  a  vein  and  style  in  "judging  of  Atithoure"  which  goe* 
Btr&ight  bock  to  Loni^iaus,  if  it  is  not  ev«a  indepeodeat  of  that 
great  ancestry.* 
V^  Tliifl  vein  is  perceptible*  even  in  the  sUsht  critical  ess&ja 
which  precwle  the  Es^ay  of  Drtmatic  Poesy,  though  of  course  it 
7Ae  £aHy  '8  much  inoro  evident  io  the  Essay  itself.  lu  the 
Prt/aa».  preface  to  the  Rival  Ladies  (written,  not  indeed  when 
Drjden  was  a  very  young  man.  but  when,  except  for  JvvcnUia, 
be  had  produced  extremely  little)  we  find  his  crttical  path  clearly 
traced,  and  still  more  in  the  three  yeara  later  Preface  to  Annus 
Mirabilis.  The  principles  of  thi»  path-making  aru  as  follows  : 
Drjden  talces — without,  jwrhaps  a  very  laborious  study  of  them, 
but.  as  haa  been  said  already,  with  au.  nlnioet  touching  docility 
in  appearance — the  cuncnt  theories  and  verdicts  of  the  French, 
Italian  (and  SpKnish  ))  critico  whuiu  wu  should  by  ihis  time 
have  BufBciently  surveyed.  Ho  does  not — ho  never  did  to  the 
date  of  the  glorious  Preface  to  the  Fnble^  itself — dispute  the 
general  doctrines  of  the  sages  from  Aristotle  downwards,  But 
(and  this  is  where  the  LongiDian  resemblance  comee  in)  he  novet 
can  help  coDsiderini;  the  individu&l  works  of  literature  almost 
without  regard  to  these  principles,  and  eimplj  on  the  broad,  the 
sonnd,  the  un^lmkable  ground  of  the  impression  they  make  on 
him.  Secondly  (and  this  is  where  the  resemblance  to  DanU . 
comes  in),  he  is  perfectly  well  aware  that  questions  ot  diction, 
metre,  and  the  like  arc  nut  mere  catchpeuny  or  claptrap  after- 
thoughts, as  ancient  criticism  was  too  a]it  to  think  them,  but  at 
the  root  of  the  plensnre  which  literature  gives.     Thirdly  (and 


'  DrydcD  mode  no  inut«k«  about 
Loo^ui.  He  nil*  him,  in  the  AfrtoBsi 
prafiipl  to  Tkr  ^ait  of  Innottner,  "  iho 
^groKtevl  mtie  Moang  the  Oiwka  *IUt 
~-AriibAkv"  dtra  Mm  uflen,  hod  \nndm 
Mtd  ■B(a>  ■  tuog  pwu^  ot  th«  n<pt 
Tfavi   in   the    rt«fM«  to  Tmlut  and 

OncMHh.      Tho   rcrnDrM>n   m   eoa- 
tcbImO;  tolt««tcd  in  Ur  K«r'i  Index 

'  Drr^as'*  oitknl  »n>rk,  which 
unlll  iMtoUj  WM  MWMibla  nith  miw 
qoljr  la  Soott'i  eU1»r»t«  iHlilion  o1  hii 
«c*k»,  or  in  Malone's  Ims  bulky,  but 


iltll  bulkjuiduDt  cxtMnnljrcQiuinca, 
edition  of  Ihe  Pmse,  luB  rtomUj  )««i 
given,  witli  quil«  adiuirabla  mlituritl 
mttler,  kjf  Ptxif«™or  Ker  (3  toU., 
UzlonI,  1900).  I  wiiih  h«  had  in- 
cluded on*  or  two  more  tliinf*,  Mpvci- 
klly  the  Itradt  o/ an  antVKf  to  Aymcr,' 

butil  mun  boulmiUcil  Ibtt  tlie  nutli- 
vnllrity  of  thtw.  though   I  tliink  not 

doiibtful.  ia  not  >bw]lut«l}'  ovrtMO,  UkI 

tbt  correct  text  itiU  Um  en  8««  oute 
nn  Rymer  «Vra,  aacl  Di;  wlition  of 
Scott,  sv.  87S  1^,  tor  teit  and 
hiMotj. 
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this  is  where,  tltoujih  Aristotle  did  not  deny  the  fact,  the  whole 
crilicLSD)  of  antii|ut(j,  except  that  of  LoDginua.  sod  most  of  that 
of  iiioderii  tiiucs,  swerves  timorously  from  the  truth),  he  knows 
that  this  delight^  this  transport,  counts  fiist  aa  a  criterion.  ■ 
'     iJtorature  in  geueral.  poeti;  in  particular,  should,  of  ooune,  H 
instruct:  but  it  vwil  deli^ht^'  ^ 

The  "  blundering,  half-witted  people,"  at  in  one  of  his  rare 
bursts  of  UDt  shaolutely  oool  contempt^  he  calls  his  own  critics, 
who  charged  him  with  plagiarising  from  forci^  authors,  entirely 
nusaed  these  differences,  which  distinguish  him  from  every 
foreign  critic  of  his  day,  and  of  most  days  for  long  afterwards. 
He  may  quote — partly  out  of  that  genuine  humility  and 
gecerosily  combined  wbicli  make  his  literary  character  so 
agreeable;  partly  from  an  innocent  jiaradc  of  Icarniug.  But 
he  never  paya  for  what  he  borrows  the  slavish  rent,  or  royalty, 
^of  sunenderiiig  his  actual  and  private  judgment. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  liival  Ladia  the  poet-critic  takes  (as 
indeed  he  afterwards  himself  fully  acknowledged)  a  wmh^  line 
— the  defence  of  what  he  calls  "  verse"  (that  is  to  say,  rhymed 
heroic  couplets,  not  blank  verse)  for  play-writing.  This  waa  his 
mistress  of  the  time ;  ho  rejoiced  in  her  cnresws,  he  wore  her 
coloura,  he  fought  for  her  beauty — tlio  enjoyment  authorising 
the  argument.  But  as  he  hns  nothing  to  say  that  has  not  been 
better  said  in  the  Essay,  we  may  postpone  the  consideration  of 
this.  There  is  one  of  lliu  slips  of  fact  which  can  be  readily 
excused  to  (aud  by)  all  but  bod  critics, — and  wliich  bad  critics 
are  chioBy  bound  to  avoid,  because  accuracy  of  fact  is  tlieir  only  M 
title  to  existence — in  his  mention  of  "  Queen  "  Oorbodttc  aud  his 
addition  that  the  dialogue  in  that  play  is  rhymed;  thete  is  an 
intereeting  sigh  for  an  Academy  (Oryden,  let  it  be  remembered, 


'  Dtfttm  oj  iin  Emi])  of  I'ramalu 
fixft.    Scott,  e-L  eH.,  n.  3BG  i    K«r, 

L  na. 

*  Prefkoe  to  yfittQania.O.;  ScotU 
td.  tit.,  xii.  •iBSi  K«r,  i.  39S.  I  wuli 
that  DrydcD.  mrc  «liv»  for  nwiijr 
TOMout :  iioti  laul  Iidcmim  h<  would 
oerUiiily  puy  the  il«bt  tliat  lie  inv«a  [o 

mj   frUnd    Mi-   K«r   mayni^ccntutinie. 
Ko    (TO*    bag    vuliUoaitcd   liiai    iMtlor 


■^alual  the  litttf-wltMd  lilunderan^ 
But  1  un  not  ijuite  »  much  taeliarcd  m 
oven  Mr  Kcr  u  to  (aUior  hi*  critical 
ugtt  oil  Chopulkia  kuJ  La  HMoudUn^ 
Sarawin  and  ScndAj,  or  oa  C«rtMtlk 
hlnuelf.  Itia  not  tilt  Saint- ETrcmond, 
jwrha^  ovoD  Ull  FVmlua,  that  1  out 
find  iu  (■'NDPh  tlie  iDiloKTiWil*  mum 
hdit  pmttium  u  in  hitn.    And  botb 

■rv  hii  iafcrion. 


DeVDEN. 
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was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Royal  Society) ;  and  th«re 
is  the  well-known  and  vory  anii«b1e,  though  nther  dangerous, 
deluaiou  that  the  excellence  aud  dignity  of  rhyme  were  never 
known  till  Mr  Waller  taught  it,  and  that  John  Uenham's 
Cocper's  HiU  not  only  is,  but  ever  will  be,  the  exact  standard  of 
good  writing.  But  he  knowa  Sidney  and  ha  knows  Scaliger, 
and  he  knows  already  that  Shakespeare  "had  a  larger  soul  of 
po«sy  than  any  of  our  nation."  And  a  man  who  knows  these 
three  things  in  Lfi<>4  will  go  far. 

The  Frefacd  to  AnnuA  JlirabUiB*  is  again  eubmissive  in 
form,  independent  in  apirit.  Oryden  obediently  accepts  the 
prescription  for  epic  or  "  Heroic  "  poetry,  aud  ibough  he  makes 
another  slip  of  fact  (or  at  least  of  term)  by  saying  that 
Chapman's  Homer  is  written  in  "Alexandrines  or  verses  of 
six  leet"  instead  of  (as  far  as  the  Jliad  is  o^ncerued)  in  the 
fourleener,  he  is  beautifully  scliolastic  on  tlie  differences 
between  Virgil  and  Ovid,  the  Heroic  end  the  Burlesque,  "Wit 
Writing"  and  "Wit  Written."  But  he  does  it  witb  uncoD-~ 
quenible  originaUty,  the  uilcrancc  of  bis  own  impression,  his 
own  judgment,  breaking  tlirough  alt  thia  ecbool-stuff  at  every 
momeul;  and  also  with  a  valnable  (though  still  inadequate) 
aeoonnt  of  "the  Poet's  imagination."* 

Yetanoiher  point  of  interest  is  the  avowed  intention  (carried 
out  in  the  poem,  to  the  disgust  or  at  least  diataste  of  Dr 
Johnson)  of  using  technical  terms.  This,  one  of  the  ueo- 
classic  devices  fur  attaining  propriety,  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
excogitated  iu  Italy,  aud  warmly  oltanipioucd  by  ibe  Fl^iade; 
but  it  had  been  by  tins  lime  mostly  aiiandoned,  as  it  was  ' 
later  by  Dryden  himself. 


^  I  tUM   »M   IhOUgtlt  it  &M4MMU7  b) 

Ml>«r  tlw  ypi  with  refcrcacM  in 
I  flMO  at  tttc  aborur  Bhbj^,  where 

■■jr    OM    CU    dilOVNT    tfas     pMMiIM 

_^Ud,  wtMitMr  h*  *HM  Soou.  Ibl<>u«, 
I  ofigBHl^  or  Ut  K«r'i  tiiwM  col- 
witli  IK)  luure  Ulaiur  ilun  i« 
fooA  lor  hiiu  Bud  dcBervcd  bjr  Uutn. 
Id  tlu  CAM  ot  tbo  lufigcr  pleGoa  th« 
refo^MM  will  tM  gtran  M  Icmi  nit- 
fioMt];  ohma  t*  Dikke  Iba  loatiug 


ot  th«  olhon  Muy.  without  lumiug 
Uie  tomr  part  vf  Uic  fHigt  into  ft  klod 
of  ■ritliuii.'tical  table. 

■  \*  tndudiDK  InvttDiioD,  Fmh-j,  »nil 
Eloculioii,  tiut  ia  ili«lf  lawrvlj  cub- 
vidncd  w  •jnoajtncui  "ritli  "Wit," 
It  WM  |>rot«b]f  from  thii  tkitt  Ai)dj> 

•on  (iM  bdow)  atartttl  llikl  Inagiiik- 
doii  tbtot;  <J  lit*  wldib  liM  b«eD  •» 
mncb  oT<nM*d. 
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T1)«  /?«wy  of  Dramaiie  Fof^  is  macli  better  known  tb$n 
it  fras  ODly  n.  couple  of  decades  ngo,*  and  it  is  perhaps  eaper- 
Tht  pmar  oi  ^"o^^s  ^°  ^^7  ^^^^^  >t  js  a  dialogne  in  fonn,  and  tlial 
I)rMiwti«  the  interlocutors  are  Dryden  lilmself  (yeaader),  bis 
'""*•>■  brother-in-law    Sir   llobert    Howard   <Crit«a).  Sir 

Clmrles  S«dley  (Lisidelus).  and  Lord  Buckhnrst  (Bi^nius). 
Tb«  two  last,  though  at  the  time  the  wildcat  of  scapegT«ces, 
were  men  of  distinct  poetic  gift  and  varied  literary  faculty.-. 
And  Howard,  though  no  great  poet,  &ad  pofiMSsing  aoinethiag 
of  the  prig,  the  coxoomb,  and  Che  pedant  in  hig  composiiioti. 
was  a  man  of  aome  ability,  of  real  learning  of  a  kind,  and 
of  vfry  distinct  devotion  to  literature. 

The  £ttay  waa  first  published  in  ]  G68,  bnt  had  been  writteB. 
according  to  Drydeii's  siatemeot  iu  bis  Preface  to  Lord  Buck- 
tu  momg  hurst,  "  iu  the  couutry  "  <at  bis  fatbei^iu-lav  Lord 
mdotvrtur*.  Berkaliire'a  seat  of  Cliarlton  near  Malinesbury)^ 
when  the  author  was  driven  out  of  Tendon  by  tb«  Great 
Plague  three  yeiirs  tjefiire.  He  had,  he  says,  altered  soine 
of  his  opiniona-,  but  it  did  not  much  matter  in  an  Kssay 
"where  all  I  have  ttaid  is  problematical."  The  "AddresA  to 
the  Reader"  promisos  a  second  part  dealing  with  £pic  and « 
Lyric,  which  never  appeared,  and  of  which  only  the  Epic  part 
ia  represented  by  later  worka.  This  is  a  pity,  for  while  vre 
have  treatises  on  Drania  and  Epic  a4  navaeam,  their  elder 
and  lovelier  eiater  has  been,  "pour  girl!  neglected."  It  begins 
with  a  picturesque  setting,  which  represent^)  the  four  inter- 
locutors un  having  taken  bout  and  shot  tlie  bridge,  attracted  by 
the  reverberation  of  tlic  great  battle  witti  ilie  Dutch  in  tlie 
early  part  of  June  1669,  when  Admiral  Opdam's  dag-ship  was 


>  Whan  Um  prwmt  vHt«r  bepui 
hl»  Kvmcn  od  Soott'*  DryUn  in  th« 
jmt  1881  therv  -nn  no  stpanM 
tdftioni  of  th«  £Mdy  aiiwc  th«  orig- 
inila.  Thoco  Km  uuw,  o(  wmoMted 
bmiM  ot  It,  aiilicr  by  IImU  or  with 
more  or  ton  ul  iu  Mitlioi^*  ntUlMl 

work,  iiu  loH  thau  tlva  kuiiwn  to  me, — 
tbimi  uf  Ur  Tliuuuk*  Aniuiil  (Ucfonl, 
lesej.  Mr  Scliniok  (N«w  York.  \i96), 
Ux  Low   (Loodon,   ii.  d.),  Mr  Niolu>l 


Smith  (Glucnw,  ICOO),  aod  Pn>fM*or 
Kir'*.  Tli»  sludf  of  Eogliali  Ut«Tm- 
tnre  in  Mhuuli  Mid  collegM  hai  li«u) 
much   ftbuMul,  M17    (noliabl;   talked 

ttbutit  b;  tome  of  it«  •dvnoKtw,  Mid 
no  doubt  not  mlwaj*  wiw-lj  directed. 
Bst  il  U  at  IwMt  ■oTDftbiug  to  be 
taiil  for  it  that  it  )i«s  bimI*  Miek 
a  mulcr|iiBw  ■■  thu  knoim  to  |rok 
ahlf  >  1 1  u  iii.tred  ptnon*  tor 
txa*  wba  ka«iT  it  twanty  jcm«  «c«. 
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Vlowa  up.  Eugenius  ad>;urs  victory  from  ihe  gradual  dying 
■way  of  tlie  noise;  and  Crites  obser^ea  (in  character)  that 
he  should  like  this  victory  lietter  if  Ke  did  not  know  bov 
many  bad  verses  he  Bhoutd  have  to  read  on  it.  Lisideius  adds 
that  he  knows  some  poets  who  have  got  tpiniHa  aud  funcrol 
el^es  all  ready  for  either  event,  and  the  dialogue  proceeds 
lor  Bome  time  in  the  same  way  of  literary  banter,  especial 
set  being  made  at  two  poets  (oue  of  whom  is  certainly  Wild, 
while  the  other  may  be  Tleckaoe)  with  incidental  sneera  uc 
Wither{a)  and  Clevelaad.  At  last  Critee  brings  it  to  aome- 
tliing  like  the  quarrel  of  Ancient  v.  Modern.  Euj^enius  picks 
ap  the  glove,  but  consents,  at  Crites'  suggestion,  to  limit  the 
discuseioQ  to  dramatic  poetry,*  and  so  tlie  "  dependence "  ia 
settled. 

EugeoiUB  thinks  tliat  though  modern  plays  are  better  thao 
Greek  or  iioman,  yet  those  of  "the  last  ege"  (1600-1 660)  are 
(Viiu/oir  better  thao  "ours."  As  for  epic  and  lyiic,  the  last 
thtAwnUa.  age  must  yield.  And  all  the  quartette  agree  that 
"the  sweetness  of  English  verse  was  never  undt-rslandiad  or 
practised"  by  oar  fathers,  and  that  some  writers  yat  living 
fine  taught  uB  to  mould  our  thoughts  into  easy  and  aigniBcant 
words,  to  retreucb  the  suparttuities  of  expressiou,  aud  to  make 
oar  rhyme  so  properly  a  part  of  the  verso  that  it  should  never 
mislead  the  seitee.  Lisideius  having  (with  the  consent  nf  the 
company,  subject  to  a  alight  scholastic  objection  from  Crites) 
defined  or  described  a  play  aa  "A  just  and  lively  image  of 
human  nature,  representing  its  passions  and  humours,  and  tlie 
obamges  of  fortune  to  which  it  is  subject,  for  the  delight  and 
ioscmction  of  mankind,"  Criwa  lakes  up  his  brief  for  tho 
ancients.  His  speech  is  a  net  one,  extolling  tbo  classical  oon- 
oeption  of  drama,  and  especially  the  modern -classical  Unities, 


'  Ch»«  of  th»  »«7  turliwit  (»ii1«iioM 
ot  tti*  inUrMt  iu  drwnatic  oritieiam 
Mt  En  Kngbuid,  unmedwcel)'  klUr  tli« 
RMtOKlwii,  mui^  b«  ¥r\iy*'  nnw  tlut 
_  BO  SepUmbw  1,  1S60,  wheo  lie  wh 
■  diniiif  Kt  tb«  OuJJbcBd,  there  "row 
I  ...  a  dkput*  betwten  Mr  Hoore  uid 
I  DrCtcrke— tba  former  ttffirmiDg  that  it 
B  «••  wnttd  to  k  tn^odf  to  baie  tlic 


itntutiimit  at  it  trti*,  nhjcli  t)i*  Dootv 
deoied."  Tbe  iiu«bU'<u.  uii  tli«  vary 
EiiKliHb  tcnm  of  kiioUier  iliuiMr  uul  a 
btt,  wiM  b>  Im  MtUv)  \yj  P«p]r«  hiuNlf 
tlii*«  (la/*  later.  H*  dum  Dut  U)l  u* 
nbeUicr  lie  nad  uf  for  it  i  but  m  llw 
4th  ht  decided  for  ch*  Doct«r  (iKaoi. 
•d.  Wl«»tl<T.  i.  238). 
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bat  rather  a  pan^rfc  thaa'aii  ugnment,  and  partieulariy  vttk 
in  this — dial  it  take*  no  critical  aoconnt  of  the  modem  drama 
at  all  Except  Iko  Joasoo,  "  the  greatest  maa  of  the  loat  age;* 
ool  a  aiogle  modem  dramatic  writer  of  any  coanUy  is  so  much 
as  oamed.  . 

Eagenius.  though  his  diBcouri«  ia  livelier,  falls  into  some- 
thiog  the  Bam«  fault,  or  at  least  the  cooDterpart  of  it.  He 
AueaAw  ^^^^  t:be  aocienlit  tinmercifiillj ,  and  has  very  good 
/arUu  game  ol  the  stock  plots  aud  characters  iuTerenc«: 
"'*-  but  his  coniDieDdation  of  the  modenu  has  ■  dis- 
appoinlitif;  gCQcmlitj,  and  lie  lays  himself  mtlier  open  to  the 
good- hu mull ffd  but  forcible  ioterruptiou  of  Criles  that  he  aad 
Eugenias  arc  never  likely  to  come  to  rd  n^oemeat^  becaaie 
the  one  rfgards  change  as  ia  itself  aa  improvement,  and  the 
Dtlivr  does  not. 

Still,  Lisideios  ^ives  a  new  turn  to  the  diacossion  by  asking 
Engenius  why  h«  piiM  F.nglif«h  plays  above  those  of  other 
Luijtmtjor  nations,  and  whether  we  ought  nob  to  submit  our 
lUi'mck.  Btagu  Iff  the  exactness  of  our  next  neighbours, 
Eugcnius  in  reply  commits  the  furtti«r  aud  especial  defence  of 
tho  English  to  Neander,  aud  Lisideius  begins  his  pan  as 
eulog:ist  of  tho  French.  For  some  forty  years,  he  says,  we  have 
not  had  leisure  to  be  good  poets.  The  French  have :  and,  by 
iiichelieu'fl  patronage  and  Corneille's  example,  have  raised  their 
theatre  till  it  nuw  surpasses  ours,  aud  the  rest  of  Europe 
Wjo  have  kept  the  Unities  so  well  ?  Who  have  avoided  "  that 
abaurd  tiling."  the  English  tra:;!- comedy,  »o  cotapletely?  lu 
tragcdjr  ihey  take  woll- known  ntories,  and  only  manageable 
parts  of  them,  while  Shakespeare  crams  the  business  of  thir^ 
or  forty  years  into  two  hoars  and  a  haif.  Tliey  make  only  one 
person  prominent,  they  do  tu  much  as  possible  betiiud  the 
scenes,  keep  dying  ofT  the  stugv  altoj;otbur,  and  uuver  end  their 
plays  with  a  conversion,  or  simple  change  of  will.  Nobody, 
with  tlieiii.  ap|)ear3  ou  the  stage,  unless  he  has  some  business 
there:  and  aa  foi'  the  beauty  of  their  rhyme,  why,  that  is 
"already  partly  received  by  us,"  and  it  will,  no  doubt,  when  we 
write  better  plays,  "exceedingly  beautify  them." 

To  him,  Neauder — that  is  to  say — Drydeo  himaelf. 
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There  is  a  reminder  (though  the  tnntt^r  is  quite  different)  of 
Daniel,  an<l  a  comforting  augury  for  Engliah  criticism,  in  the 
Drvdm/or  *''^'ft  directness  with  which  "  the  new  critic  "  (as  a 
B^^aud  onrf  Webbe  of  hia  own  day  might  have  calleci  him) 
'''  strikes  at  the  heart  o(  the  qucalion.  The  French 
are  more  regukr.  he  giants,  and  oiu'  irrej^ularities  are,  in  aome 
CMea,  justly  taxed.  Dut,  nevertheless,  he  is  of  opinion  that 
neilhor  our  faults  nor  their  virtues  are  Bufficient  to  place  them 
above  118.  For  Lisiduiua  hitnself  hsj  defined  a  ptuy  us  a  lively 
imitatioD  of  nature.  And  thcisc  b*.'aulies  of  the  French  singe 
are  beauties,  not  naturfll,  but  thoroughly  artificial.  I!efore 
Molitre,  where  are  the  hummirs  of  French  comedy,  save, 
perhaps,  in  Le  AfcnUur  and  a  few  others  ?  ELsewhere  they 
work  in  comedy  only  by  the  old  way  of  quarrels  and  leconciUa- 
tiODd,  or  by  ihc  convi-ntiuus  of  Spanish  iutrigue-drniDn.  "  On 
whidi  lines  there  is  not  above  one  play  to  be  writ:  they  are 
too  much  alike  to  please  often." 

Then,  as  to  tragi-coniedy.  What  U  the  harm  of  this?  why 
should  Lisideius  "  imagine  the  soul  of  man  more  heavy  than  his 
senses?"  Tlie  eye  can  pau.  end  pcLsa  with  relief,  from  an 
unpleasant  to  a  pleasant  object,  in  far  less  lime  than  is  re- 
<|uirod  on  tlie  stage.  Ue  must  have  stronger  arguments  before 
btt  coneludes  that  compassion  and  mirth  destroy  each  other: 
and  in  the  meantime  he  will  hold  that  tragi-comedy  is  a  more 
pleasant  way  thau  tvas  kuowu  to  the  aacieuts,  or  any  moderoa 
wlio  have  ettcliewed  it. 

Next,  and  closely  connected,  as  to  single -plot  v.  plot+ 

^nacterploL     Wliy  is  the  former  to  be  preferred  to  the  latter  i 

it  gives  a  greater  advantage   to  the  exprcsaiou  of 

passion  !    Bryden  can  only  say  lliut  he  thinks  "  timr  "  verse  the 

L" coldest"  he  has  ever  read,  and  he  supports  this  by  a  close  and 

pleasant  beBling-np>the*qnarters  of  Cinna  and  Fompey,  "not 

BO  properly  to  be  called  plays  as  long  dtacuursee  ou  reason 

lot  state";   of  Polyeudt,  "as  Kolcnin  as  tho  lon^;  stops  on   an 

[organ,"  of   their    mij<bty    tirades   and    r^eiis.      "  Whereas    in 

[tragedy  it  is  onnatural  (or  any  one  either  to  s|)eak  or  listen 

(long,  and  in  comedy  quick   repartee   is   the  chicfest  grace." 

'  Tet  again  "  they  "  are  praised  for  making  only  one  person  con* 
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•iderable.     Wlij!  ?     If  variety  is  oot  mere  confuaion,  is  it 
always  pleasing?' 

Tlie  question  of  narrative  against  represeuted  actUm  is 
treated  witJt  luss  bolducse,  luid,  tberefore,  with  less  succesa: 
but  lie  comvs  to  tli«  sound,  if  not  very  improving,  coaclasion 
tliat,  if  we  shovr  too  much  action,  the  French  show  too  little. 
Bb  has  an  interesting  rebuke,  however,  here  to  Ben  Jousou.  tor 
Tep^chondiD^"the  iucompamble  Stiakespeare."*  And  be  net* 
a^^ic,  and  lunkes  a  capital  point,  hy  citing  Comeille's  own 
confession  of  the  cramping  effect  of  the  Unities.  enlargiDg 
wherenii  himself,  he  has  an  admirable  exposure  of  the  utteH; 
niinnliintl  condilions  which  oheervance  of  these  Unities  briars 
about.  Theu,  after  some  remarka  oa  piosodj  and  the  earlier 
use  of  rhyme  in  Kuglieh — remarks  partly  tmo,  pertly  vitiated 
by  imperfect  knowledge— he  undertakes  to  produce  pluys  as 
regular  as  theirs  end  with  more  variety,  instancing  Tke  SH^nt 
Woman.  Of  this  he  ia  proceeding  to  a  regular  &xatru-n  when 
Eugenius  requests  a  character  of  llieauthbr:  and  Neander, alter 
a  little  nmntierly  excuse,  not  oaly  voiuplies  with  thia  rutiuest^ 
but  prefixes  similar  cliaracters  of  Shakespeare  aud  Ftetclier. 

Tbu  first  of  thoee  is  univorsatly,  the  second  and  third  should 

be  pretty  weU  known.     It  must  be  stitlicicnt  to  say  here  that 

nothing  like  even  the  worst  of  the  three  (ihai  of 

rtyntd        Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  which  wants  the  adequacy 

jJayt,  and    j,nj  dose  grip  of  the  other  two)  had  previously  been 

'"^"'    seen  in  English,  and  not  many  things  in  any  other 

laagoage,  while  to  this  day,  with  all  faults,  the  character  of 

Shakespeare  is  one  o(  the  a2>Ma  of  oniversal  criticiain.     The 

characters  are  followed  by  the  txaiMn — alao  admirable  and 

quite  new  in  English,  though  with  more  pattern  elsewhere. 

Aud  be  ends  with  a  short  peroration,  tliu  keynote  of  which  is. 

"  I  ask  no  favour  from  the  French."     LisiOeiits  is  going  to  reply ; 

but  Crites  interrupting,  diverts  the  discussion  to  a  particular 

point  already  glanced  at — the  use  of  rhyme  in  plays.     He  (sen-j 

»  H«i«.  to  glHio*  »l  the  tnfttwr  ol 
Di7<l«ii  sod  Hue  SpiiiMrd*  [v.  tmjt.,  p. 
S33,  sad  iV'>  oa  8p«)c«>,  U  *  powiUt 
irndDtMHue  of  Lopt'*  Art*  iVwru. 
I7S.180— 
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mbly  enough)  decltnea  to  iaveatigate  very  carefulljr  whether  this 
vras  a  revival  of  the  old  English  custom  or  an  imitation  of  th« 
Ftench,  but  attacks  ite  legitimacy  with  the  usuaJ,  obvious,  and 
f&irly  sound  orgunieot  that  eincs  no  idbd  without  premeditaCiou 
8peak«  in  rhyme,  he  ought  not  to  do  it  on  the  stnj^e,  niiticiptitiiig 
the  rotort,  "neither  does  he  apeak  blank  verse"  by  urging  tliac 
this  at  any  rate  is  "  nearest  nature  "  or  leait  iinnatural.  Neander, 
t&king  up  the  glove  for  "his  nevr-lowA  mistreas,"  practically 
admito  the  weakness  of  his  case  by  flrsl  tulvuticing  the  very 
argnment  as  to  blank  verse  which  Critcs  ha«  disallowed  by 
anticipation.  The  rest  of  his  answer  is  a  mixture  of  trite  and 
nob  Bo  true,  of  imperfect  knowledge  and  ingenious  argument, 
cooatautly  open  to  reply,  but  always  iuieresting  a«  a  apecimen 
of  critical  advocacy.  He  repreeenu  himself  as  pursuing  the 
discourse  so  eagerly  that  Eugeuius  had  to  remind  him  that  "  the 
boat  etood  still,"  and  that  Uiey  had  come  to  their  destination  at 
SomLTSCl  »tairs.  And  with  a  pleasant  iinal  patch  of  description 
the  diat<^e  clones. 

In  reading  it  we  should  keep  in  mind  what  he  says  a  quarter 
of  a  century  later  to  the  same  correspondent,'  tiiathe  was  at  this 
CeuMgiaton*  ^'"^  seeking  hie  way  "  iu  a  vast  ocean  "  of  criticism 
fMcrita  q/  without  othcr  help  than  the  pole-star  of  the  ancients 
***'*^  and  the  rule*  of  the  French  stoge  amongst  the 
modenis.  He  has  given  the  reading  of  the  pole-star  to  Crites, 
and  has  pointed  out  the  dangers  of  mere  dead -reckoning  by  it. 
He  has  put  into  the  month  of  Sedley  (with  a  touch  of  malice 
which  that  ingenious  good-for-nothing  must  have  noticed,  and 
wbivli  it  ia  to  his  credit  that  he  did  not  resent)  a  simitar  read- 
ing of  tlie  bearings  of  the  dilTcrent  French  lights,  and  has 
30WD  how  little  they  assisted  the  English  mariner — indeed, 
^tiow  »ome  of  tlieni  actanlly  led  to  rocks  and  quicksands,  instead 
of  warning  off  from  them.  In  the  mouth  of  Uuckhurst,  and  in 
his  own,  be  has  put  the  patriotic  apology,  inclining  tt  in  the 
'  cose  tonarda  laudation  of  the  past,  and  in  the  latter  to 
Btence  of  the  present:  and  he  has  allowed  divers  eicursioos 
from  the  immediate  aabject — especially  that  on  "verse,"  or 
rhymed  heroics,  as  a  dramatic  medium.     One  of  the  chief  of 

>  la  tho  I>M«4UJW  «•  Satin.     Stmt,  illi.  3  :  Eer,  it.  17. 
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the  muij  merits  ot  the  piece  U  pieclsdy  this,  that  at  the  tit 
Tyrydtn  had  read  less  tlian  at  a  later,  and  nras  less  tempted  to 
add  quotatioQS  or  couamente.  Hu  was  following  cKleBj  a  very 
safe  guide — Corneille — »»d  he  bettered  his  guide's  instractiou. 
It  may  be  said  boldly  that,  up  to  the  dnte,  nothing  in  tlie  wny  of 
set  appreciation — do,  not  iQ  Loni^inus  himself — had  appeared 
equal  to  the  three  characters  of  Shakespeare,  Jooson,  and 
fletchor;  while  ntmosl  greater  still  is  th«)  coostaut  appHcatioo 
of  the  "  leadea  rule,"  the  takinj;  of  book,  author,  kind.  a«-t£  if, 
and  jiiil(,'ing  it  accordingly,  inste-ad  of  attempting  to  force  every- 
thiog  into  t^^Buent  or  disagreemeut  wiih  a  prearranged 
Schedule  of  rules. 

After  the  publication  of  the  Eseaj/  tffJhtxmatie  Potsjf,  Drydeo 
(English  literature  can  hardly  give  1<od  many  thanks  for  it)  had 
Tin  JViiUte  ™(»^  than  thirty  welUfilled  years  of  life  allowed 
I^"***-  him ;  and  to  the  very  last,  and  at  the  very  last, 
criticism  hud  its  full  share  of  his  labours.  The  "  Prefaoes  of 
Drydon  "  iit:var  fail  to  give  valuable  matter;  and  we  shall  have 
to  notice  most,  if  not  nil  of  thuui,  though  the  notices  may  be  of 
varying  length.  The  iiiimediste  suooessor  and,  in  fact,  appendix 
to  the  Essatf.  the  Usenet  thereof,  was  only  printed  in  one  edition, 
tlie  second,  of  The  Indian  Emperffr,  and  is  very  far  from  being 
of  the  best.  Sir  Kobert  Howard  was,  aa  ha«  been  said,  a 
man  conceited  and  testy,  as  Shadwell's  nickname  for  him  in 
The  Stdlen  Zovers,  Sir  Positive  ALall.  bints.  He  seems  to 
have  been  nettled  by  his  part  of  UriCes,  and  replied  with 
some  heat  in  a  Preface  to  his  own  play,  Tie  Duke  of  Lcma. 
Diyden,  who  never  quite  learned  the  wisdom  of  Bacon's 
didum,  "  Qui  replicat  multiplicat,"  and  who  at  this  time 
had  not  yet  learnt  the  easy  disdain  of  his  later  manner, 
ripostvd  (1666)  with  more  sense  but  with  not  much  more  temper. 
The  piece  (which  vean  practically  withdrawn  later)  containdd, 
besides  not  too  liheral  a>!penties  on  Sir  Kobert's  own  work,  a 
further  "defence  of  Rhyme,"  not  like  Daniel's,  wbcrs  it  should 
be,  but  where  it  stiould  not.  It  is  redcL^med  by  an  occasional 
admission,  in  Dryden's  usual  and  invaluable  manner,  that  he  is 
quite  aware  of  the  other  side,  and  by  an  unhciitatiBig  assertion 
Cj>t  the  primacy  of  Delight  among  the  Objects  of  Poetry, 
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In  non$  of  the  next  three  or  four  oE  tlie  pieces  do  we  fiaul 
him  quite  at  hia  be<it.  For  Aonie  few  years,  indeed,  the  {Kipa- 
larity  o(  his  spleudid,  if  sometimes  n  Uttte  fusliauish,  heroics, 
the  proSu  of  hia  coiincctton  with  the  theatre  (which,  added  to 
l,Other  sources  of  revenue,  mndf  him  almost  a  ricli  man  in  liis 
ray),  and  hie  association  with  the  best  society,  seem  to  have 
slightly  intoxicated  him.  He  saw  his  error,  like  other  wise 
men,  all  in  good  time,  and  evi^n  the  error  itseU  vr&e  not  more 
than  human  and  pardoDable. 

The  Preface  to  An  Mvening'a  love  promises,  but  for  the  time 
tpooej.  iin  cxtwusioD  of  the  criticism  of  "the  last  age," 
^uid  ioteraperses  some  valuable  remarks  on  the  diflerence 
between  Comedy  and  Farce,  between  Wit  and  Humour,  with 
a.  good  deal  of  egotism  and  some  downright  arrogance.^ 
The  £^iy  of  Heroic  Playi  prefixed  to  The  Conq>uit  of 
Oranada  (1672)  is  as  yet  uucoiiverted  as  to  rhyme  on  thu 
but  cotiiniiw  tome  inieresUng  criticism  of  Davenaut's 
lya  in  the  bind,  and  a  ciirions  defence  (reenrred  to  later) 
>f  supematural  "  machinery."  The  main  gist  of  the  rreface. 
Bides  its  defence  of  the  extravagances  of  Almanzor.  is  an 
'elabonte  adjualiDent  of  the  Heroi_5  Play  to  the  rules  of  the 
mnob-talked-of  Horoic  Poem.  llJuc  though  there  i&  a  good 
deal  of  Belf-suflicieocy  here.^ii  is  as  nothiii;;  to  the  drift  of  the 
Epilogue  to  the  second  part  of  the  pUy,  and  of  an  elaborate 
Proee  "  Defence"  of  this  Epilogue.  Here  Dryden  takes  up  the 
poeitioo  that  in  "  the  last  age,"  when  men  were  dull  and  con- 
venation  low,  Sliakespeare  and  Fletcher  had  not.  while  Jonson 
did  not  avail  himself  of,  aoocsa  to  that  higher  society  which  de- 
lighted to  honour  him,  Dryden.  Divers  flings  at  the  "  solecisms," 
'flaws  in  sense,"  "mean  writing,"  "lame  plots."  " careleesaeBs/' 
'"  luxuriance,"  "pedantry"  of  these  poor  creatures  lead  up  to  a 
stelemoQt  that  "Gentlemen  will  now  be  entertained  with  the 
foibles  0/  each  oiker."  Never  again  do  we  find  Bryden  writing 
like  this ;  and  for  bis  having  done  it  at  all  Rochester's  "  Black 

"^  ^  "I   t^n   furthftr    to    tAd   that   1  irith  nothiiiB  iwdull  ■»  wli*t  U  th«r«."_ 

faMoBi  Bsa  Um  wit  kixl   Uugun^^  ol  Tba*«  inToc^tiooi  of  NamsH  »r«  mT 

MLjr  Txawacc  or  jiaj  vliioh   I  uwler-  ilotii  unheftnl  tij  ihe  KUU  «m  of  Uiat 

uIm  to  ■iUr  ;  beuuM  m;  owa  ana-  Mt&ic  OoddM*. 
Uan,  ■■  \mA  ■■  H  U,  no  (uniuti  mo 
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Will  with  n  cudgel"  exacted  sufHcien^as  suiuMe,  atonement 
in  the  Roft«  Alley  ambuscade,  even  M|ro  the  lowest  point  of  _ 
Tiew.    From  a  higher,  lie  IiimMlf  made  an  ample  apology  Urf 
ShaktiSiKare  in   tlic  Prologuo  to  AMrvnffzehe,%.ud  piracticslly 
never  repented  th«  ofTcnccJ 

The  curious  Statt  0/  Tnjuxnuw  (1677)  (a  much  better  thing 
than  rigid  MilwnistB  adroit)  is  preceded  by  an  equally  curioas 
Apdojtf  of  Jlennc  Pofiry,  iu  which,  yei  once  more,  wo  find  llie 
iiiBtillicieiit  seiise  in  which  Imagination  (here  expressly  lituitvd 
to  "Imaging")  was  used;  while  the  Preface  to  ^U/orZdtu(16T8)H 
is  a  very  little  ill-tempered  towards  au  anonymous  lampooner, 
who  was,  in  fact,  Rochester.  Trw/iw  and  Crctsida  (167U)  wa3 
ushered  by  a  set  preliminary  Duteourte  on  th«  Orownda  qf  Criti- 
eifmi  in  Tragedy.  No  piece  illustrates  more  remarkably  that 
mixed  mode  of  criticism  iu  Bryden,  to  bring  out  which  is  our 
chief  design.  On  a  canvas,  not  it  must  be  oonfoHed  of  much 
interest,  woven  out  of  eritical  coniniori  places  from  Aristotle  and 
Longinns  down  to  Itymer  and  Le  Bosiii,  he  has  embroidered  a 
great  number  of  most  valuable  observations  of  his  own,  chiefly 
on  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher,  which  OQlminate  in  a  set  descrip- 
tion of  Fleteher  as  "  a  limb  of  Shakespeare  " — a  thing  happy  id 
itself  and  productive  of  happy  itiiitationo  since.  The  Preface  to 
the  traiialatioit  of  Ovid's  EpistUs  (16H0)  chiefly  consists  of  a 
fresh  defence  o(  that  ingenious  writer  (fvr  whom  Dryden  had  no 
small  fancy),  nnd  the  Dedication  to  Lord  Uaughton  of  Tlu 
Spanish  Friar  (1681)  is  mainly  notable  for  an  interesting  con- 
fession of  Dryden's  changes  of  opinion  alwrit  Chapman  and  Da 
Hurtas  (Sylvester  rather),  and  a  sort  of  apology  for  his  own 
dallying  with  these  Delilahs  of  the  theatre  in  the  rants  of 
Almanzur  aud  MaximJn. 

But  that  to  the  Stcond  MisccUamj.  five  years  lat«r,  aft«r  a 
period  chiefly  occupied  with  the  great  political  sotuoe,  raogea 
with  the  Jlasatf,  aud  not  fox  below  the  fabUs  Preface,  among 
Pryden's  critical  masterpieces.  The  thing  is  not  long — less 
than  twenty  pages.  Itiit  it  gives  a  coherent  and  defensible,  if 
also  disputeble,  theory  of  translation,  a  singularly  acute,  and,  it 
would  appear,  original  contrast  of  tlie/wtn;  of  Ovid  and  of  Claixl- 
ian,  mora  detailed  studies  of  Virgil,  Lacretius  (singularly  good). 
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TTornce,  nnd  Theocritus,  and  the  beat  critical  stricture  in 
English  on  "Kiidaric"  vers*.  After  it  the  note  of  the 
same  year  ou  Opera,  which  ushered  Alhion  mul  Alba7nu8,  is  of 
elight  importance. 

The  Dedication  of  the  Third  Miscellany  (specially  named 
ii»i«n  Foetiatin,  as  the  secund  had  been  sub*litled  Sylva) 
coiitaiiis  Bomu  iDtiTtisting  proteste  ugaiiiat  indiscriminate  mtical 
nbnne,  the  Gual  foruiulutivn  of  a  saying  skftdwd  before  ("the 
corruption  of  a  jxx^t  is  the  generation  of  a  critic"),  illustrated 
from  ScaligRr  In  the  post  end  (nut  obscurely  though  not  iion\i- 
wUim)  from  Itymer  in  the  present;  and,  uinotig  olliur  thin^, 
some  remarhs  on  prosody  which  might  wvtl  have  bvcii  fulkr. 

Between  this  and  the  Fables,  besides  some  lesDcr  things,' 

there  appeared    two   of    the  lon^t  and    most  ambitions   in 

Thm  Emhv  appearance  of  Pryden'a  critical  writings,  the  Essay 

onSktir*     {etrictlr  DiMour»c\  on  Satirr  prefixed  to  the  Juvenal, 

IMiMtiaii  *"*'  '^*  Dedication  of  the  Jineis,  with,  between  them, 

ei  the        the  tirst  writitig  at  sny  leugtb  by  a  very  distinguished 

•**       Knglishman  of  Iciteia,  ou  the  subject  o(  pictorial  art, 

in  the  shape  of  the  Parailei  of  Poetry  and  Pmntitig  prefixed  to 

the  translation  of  Da  Freatioy  De.  ArU  Craphxca.     All,  being 

I>rydeD*8,  are,  and  could  not  but  be,  admirably  written  and  full 

of  interest.     But  tltu  Juvenal  and  Virtfil  Pntfaces  are,  in  respect 

of  permanent  valuw,  both  intriusically  mid  re [iresen lively  injured 

by  an  excess  of  critical  eriidilion.     The  time  was  perhaps  not 

yet  ripe  for  an  honest  and  candid  address  straight  Co  the  English 

reader.      The  translator  was  bound  to  recommend  himself  to 

classical   scholars  by   uttenbioD   to  the   par&pheriialin  of  what 

then  regarded  itaelf  as  schoiarship  ("  other  brides,  other  pura- 

phemalia  "  no  doubt),  and  to  propitiate  wits,  and  TemplaTS,  and 

tliv  gentlemen  of  the  Universities,  with  original  or  borrowed 

discourses  on  literary  history  and  principle.      Dryden  fell  in 

with  the  practice,  and  obliged  his  readers  with  larpe  decoctions 

of  Kigaltius  and  Casaubon,  Dacier  and  Scgrais,  which  are  at 

any  rate  more  palatable  than  the  learued  originals,  but  which 


'  L4MW,  tni  t  f u-  trvm  n^tigible  ;  for 
tbe  Charwitor  <i^^iiii '  frrmmd  ii  both 
pwsouUj  and  oitickUy  IstawtlEig. 
TOU  U. 


uid  Uia  critical  l>i(^frtiphin  of  Luma 
Mul  PluUrrh  lead  imigbt  to  Johoioa. 
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make  as  ttx\,  r&ther  rueful!}*,  that  boiling  down  such  thinge  was 
not  Ihe  work  for  which  the  author  o£  Abaatom  and  AekitopKel 
and  of  Tht  £sia)/  on.  Jhwnalie  Pocty  was  bora. 

As  for  the  PanUUi,  ii  is  uf  course  ioteresUng  as  being  aeatlj 

our  first  Essay,  and  tliat  by  a  master  hand,  in  a  kind  of  criu'cisn 

_-    a-j^M,t  "'''cli  has  later  given  excellent  result*.    But  Drydao, 

«r  Potiry      ft!)  be  most  frankly  admits,  did  not  know  very  mooh 

about  tbt!  luattLT,  and  his  work  resolves  itself  very 

iimiuly  into  a  disctission  of  the  priucipUa  of  Tniita- 

tioD  in  geaenil.  applied  in  an  idealist  manner  to  the  two  arts  in 

particular.     Asaiu.  wc  may  say.  "  Not  here.  O  Apollo ! " 

We  hare  nothing  left  but  the  Frcfact-  to  Ike  FaMes,  the  extn- 
ordinaiy  merit  of  which  has  been  missed  by  no  competent  critic 
TKt  rrefaoe  from  JohnsOQ  to  Mr  £er.  The  wonderful  cas*  and 
totbePablcfc  urbanity  of  it,  the  artfully  varied  forms  of  reply  to 
tbc  onaluughts  of  Collier  and  others,  are  not  more  generally 
Agreeable  than  are^  in  a  special  divisiou,  Uiu  enthusiastic  eulogy 
of  Chaucer  (all  the  more  entertaining  because  of  its  lack  of 
mere  pedantic  accuracy  in  places),  and  the  inUresting.  if  again 
not  always  rigidly  accurate,  scraps  of  literary  history.  It  wiuds 
up,  na  the  EmKtif  liud  practically  begun,  a  volume  of  criticol 
writing  which,  if  not  for  pur«,  yet  for  applied,  ntix^,  and  sweet- 
eaedcriticisin,  deserves  to  be  put  nn  the  shelf — no  capacious  one 
■ — resevved  for  the  besi  criticism  of  the  world. 

We  have  seen,  over  and  over  again,  in  individual  exampte; 
have  already  partially  summed  more  than  once;  and  shall  have 
to  re-suni  with  more  extensive  view  later,  the  character  nnd  the 
faults  of  the  critical  uictliod  wbicb  had  been  forming  it»elf  for 
some  hundred  and  fifty  ycar-t  wlien  Dryden  began  his  critical 
work.  It  would  be  absurd  Co  pretend  that  lie  was  entirely  sup«.  M 
rior  to  this  "  Spirit  of  the  Age  " — which  was  also  that  of  the  aae 
behind  him,  and  (with  rare  exceptions)  of  the  age  to 
come  for  nearly  a  hundred  yiiars.  Bui,  althouf^h  it 
may  be  paTadoxical,  it  is  not  absurd  at  all,  to 
express  satJsfscriou  that  he  was  not  so  entirely 
lie  was  enabled  by  his  partial — and,  in  ao  (ar  as  hta 
coneciousm--fis  wi-iii,  quite  sincere  —  orthodoxy,  to  obtain  an 
access  to  the  gon«nJ  hoaring  in  fiigland,  and  even  to  influence, 
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long  after  his  death,  important  literary  authorities,  as  he  never 
could  havQ  doae  if  he  had  set  up  for  an  iconoclast.  Further- 
more,  it  was  noL  yet  time  to  break  iht'Hc  idols.  Apollo  winked 
at  th«  neo-classical  ignoraDce  and  heresy  bocatue  it  was  useful. 
We  are  so  apt — so  generously  and  excusably  apt — to  look  at  the 
Miltons  without  coiistderiDg  the  Clevelands,  that  we  foi-get  how 
absolutely  ungovemed,  and  in  some  caaes  how  near  to  puerihty, 
the  latmt  EIi;cnbethnii  school  was.  We  forget  the  slough  of 
shaniblii)(;  verse  in  which  true  pucUt,  men  like  Suckling  In 
drama,  men  like  I/»v«1acc  iu  lyric,  complaoeutly  wallowed. 
The  fltrait  wai-ttcoat  was  almost  necessary,  even  after  the  line 
madness,  much  more  after  thn  mntlncss  not  .10  fine,  of  mid- 
MVanCecDth-century  verae,  and,  in  a  \ias  degree,  prose.  And  so, 
wheo  wo  (iud  Dryden  belittling  the  rhyues  of  Offtnus  and 
Xyctf/tM,'  shaking  his  heud  over  ShiikeapL^kre's  carelessness,  un- 
able with  Chapman,  as  Ben  had  been  with  Marlowe,  to  see  the 
fire  for  tlie  smoke,  we  need  not  iu  the  least  excite  ourselves,  any 
uiore  than  when  wo  tind  him  daUytng  with  the  Dowsabets  of 
Beuuitssaiice  school-criticism.  In  the  first  place,  tho  thing  had 
to  be  done;  and  in  the  second  place,  his  manner  of  doing  it 
went  very  far  to  supply  antidote  to  all  the  bane,  as  well  as  to 
administer  the  "  corstves,"  as  they  said  then,  in  the  mildeet 
and  most  innocuous  way  possible. 

Dryden'a  moly,  an  herb  so  powerful  that — hereiu  excelling 
iu  original — it  not  only  prevented  meu  like  Addison  from  be- 
coming beasts  like  Rymcr,  bvil  had  tJic  virtue  of  turuiug  heasW 
into  men, — of  replacing  the  u«o-clas8ic:  jargon  by  the  pure  lan- 
Ipiage  of  criticism, — was  that  plan  of  actual  compariaou  aad 
ciaminQiiou  of  actual  literature  which  is  not  merely  the  via 
prima  but  the  via  tola  of  safety  for  the  critic.     By  his  time 
tliere  was  assembled  a  really  maguifioent  body  of  modem 
Hi»  fptcitU  Ifl'''*"' '"  addition  to  classical  and  mediajvaL    But 
friikat       nolMKly  in    the   late'  seventeenth  century,   except 
tMiMft.        Drj'den,  really  utilised  it.      Italy  ami  Spain  were 
ainki&g  into   premature  twuitity.      The  French*  desfusod  or 


'  "In  tiii  /«enitlut  .  .  .  liU  rbym* 
{•  ufmjii  ooimtniiiicd  04'  toned." — Jfif 
rwiAtfin. 


'  Clujwkin   might  Ilk*  ttia   t*ttf 

XoOUUKf  (r.  tvprv,  p.  SCO),      ilvit  hen? 
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IgDorvd  all  modern  lilerotures  bat  their  own,  ind  de^piseti  and 
ignored  almost  etiunll^  their  own  rich  and  splendid  niedisuvnl 
Stores. 

Dr>'dea'8  freedom  from  this  worst  nnd  most  hopeless  rice  is 
sU  the  more  interesting  because,  from  some  of  hi»  utteraiicee,  we 
might  have  expected  liiin  not  to  be  free  from  it.'  Tlint  theory 
of  bis  8S  to  Mr  Waller;  tbat  disastrous  idea  that  i^hakespeare 
And  Fletcher  were  low  people  who  had  not  the  felicity  to 
Bsaociate  with  gentl«meii, — might  seem  likely  to  produce  the 
most  fatal  reaulto.  But  not  so.  He  accepts  Cliaacer  at  onoe, 
rejoicf!3  in  him,  extols  him,  just  as  if  Cbauoer  had  taken  lessons 
from  Mr  Waller,  and  had  been  familiar  with  taj  Lord  Doraet. 
Back  his  own  side  as  he  may  in  the  duel  of  the  theatres,  he 
speaks  of  the  great  lights  of  the  last  nge  in  such  a  fashion 
that  no  one  has  outgone  him  since.  Ho  cannot  really  take  an 
author  in  band,  be  he  Greek  or  Latin.  Italian  or  French  or  Eng- 
lish, without  his  superiority  to  rules  and  systems  and  claa^ifioa- 
tions  appearing  at  once,  however  he  may,  to  please  fanhion  and 
fools,  drag  these  in  as  an  afterihought,  or  rather  (for  Dryden 
never  "drags"  iu  anything  save  the  indecency  in  his  comedies) 
draw  tbom  into  iho  converitatton  with  bis  usual  adroitness. 
And  h«  is  constantly  tiikiug  uutlior^  in  hand  in  tbis  way, — we 
•re  ns  certain  that  this,  and  not  twaddling  nboat  unities  and 
machines,  was  what  he  liked  doinj;,  as  we  are  that  he  wrote 
comedies  for  money,  and  satires  and  criticism  itself  for  love. 

(Now  Ibia, — the  critical  reading  without  tbeory.  or  with  theor}* 
postponed,  of  masses  of  dilterent  literatures,  and  the  fonuation  M 
and  expression  of  genuine  judgment  as  to  what  the  critic  liked  ^ 
and  disliked  in  them,  not  what  he  thought  he  ought  to  like  and 
dislike, — this  was  what  was  wanted,  and  what  nobody  had  y«t 
done.  Bryden  did  it — did  it  with  sueh  mastery  of  expression 
as  would  almost  have  commended  a  Kymer,  but  with  such 
genuine  critical  power  and  .tynipathy  aa  would  almost  have 


'  They  hawi  deccivril  the  wrj-  elect, 
e.g.,  H.  Itigiult,  who  iu  uol  rilogpilior 
uiinMufkl  aiiiMcQieDt  at  the  diotum, 
"SiMiiBer  wkDtcd  only  to  lx»ve  re«'i 
the  rul«  of  B*i«u,"  oUmc*  {((.  ilrt  J. 
4ttUt3f.,p,  811)  Dnrdw  M  BD  unoim 


tnray^.  But  M.  Rixault  ii  at  »  wnag 
angle  in  rnnut  of  the  EoglUh  port  ttt 
Ilia  book, — so  muoh  to  m  to  tiUikm  « 
obill  into  kny  ono  mbo  hM  to  critteiMs 
■  foreign  liwmiuw.  i«*t,  Uckinf  th* 
grace  ot  tho  Mumm.  b«  too  go  Mlisy. 
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carried  off  the  abscucv  ol  mcrils  of  expression  altogether.  He 
established  (l«t  lu  liopu  for  all  time)  the  English  faithioii  of 
criticisiug,  as  Shakespeare  did  the  Rnghsh  fashiuii  of  dramatts- 
ing, — the  faahioa  of  aiming  at  delight,  at  tfuth.  at  justice,  at 
nature.  aC  poetrj,  and  lettiug  the  rules  tnlte  care  of  them- 
selveii. 

Perhaps  in  no  single  instance  of   critical  nutborsliip  aud 
ftuUutritjr  does  the  great  nielhod  of  compimsun  assist  us  so 
i>Tyrf«ii  ancf  well  as  iQ  the  case  ot  Brjdeii  nod  Itoiluau.     This 
**'"*'«■       compftriflou  is  abaoiutely  (air.    The  two  wore  almost  | 
exact  coDtemporariee ;  ttiey  r^preaented — so  far  at  lea'it  as  their 
expressed  aod,  in  both  cases,  uo  doubt  conscientious,  literary 
creed  went — the  same  sect.     JSnfin  Malktrht  vint  is  an  exact 
Iiarallol,  whether  as  a  wonderful  discover)'  op  a  partly  mia-  i 
chievouB  delusiou.  to  tlie  exploits  on  our  nurubers  by  Mr  Waller. 
Both  were  extreiuely  powerful  saLiriats.    Both,  though  not  coat* 
parable  in  intrinsic  merit,  were  among  the  chief  men  of  letteia  i 
of  their  respective  counlric«.     Uoth  had  a  real,  aud  not  merely 
a  professional  or  atTecied,  devotion  to  literature.     Both  applied, 
with  whatever dilference  of  excludvenoas  uud  animut.ti  peculiar 
literary  discipline,  new  to  the  country  of  each.     And  in  the  casa 
of  both — it  has  been  decided  by  a  couseiisns  of  the  best  judges, ' 
with  all  the  facts  before  theu  up  to  the  present  time — Iherc  was 
an  inauQicieiit  looking  before  and  after,  a  pretenaiou  to  limit 
literature  to  certain  special  developments. 

We  have  seen  what,  in  carrying  out  the  scheme  wliich  was 
in  effect  the  scheme  of  both,  were  tlie  defects  of  Uoileau.  Let 
UB  see  what,  iu  coutra-puaition  Co  them,  ore  the  merits  of 
liryden. 

Tbat,  though  he  makes  mistakes  enough  iu  literary  liistory, 
tliese  mistakes  are  slight  iu  cumparisou  with  Boileau'a,  matters 
not  very  much  ;  that,  though  his  satiric  touch  was  more  wither- 
ing even  tlisui  the  FrsDclimau's,  he  has  no  love  of  lashing  merely 
for  tlie  sport,  atu!  never  indulges  in  inaoleut  tlinga  at  harmless 
dulucis,  suffering  poverty,  or  irregular  genius ;  that,  though 
qoile  prone  enough  to  Matter,  he  declined  to  bow  Uio  knee 
to  William  of  Orange,  while  Boiteau  persistently  grovelWi)  at 
the  feet  of  William's  enemy, — these  thiDgs  matter  even  less  to 
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tu.  The  tect,  the  critical  hc(,  retauiu  that  cbe  Etalu  of  im 
tiae  aiul  hu  theory  did  the  l«Mt  harm  to  DiTdea  of  all  men 
whoa  we  koov,  while  the;  did  the  most  to  Boileao.  And  the 
KBBOD  of  the  Ud  is  more  nltuble  than  the  face  iuell  BoOeao, 
as  we  hare  seen ,  has  not  left  m  a  sin^e  impartial  aod  appncia- 
tive  criticiam  of  a  eiogle  aatlMr,  aiiciest  or  modent  VrjAm 
rimply  cannu  fiod  himself  in  presence  ot  a  msD  of  real  gemoi, 
whether  he  belnnj^s  to  his  own  school  or  another,  without 
having  hia  critical  lip<i  at  onoe  touched  hy  Apollo  and  Pallai. 
He  was  eadl/  ignorant  about  Chancer, — a  board-school  child 
migbt  take  him  to  ta«k ;  but  he  has  written  ab'>ut  Chauoer  with 
tar  more  real  light  and  s;mpstb]r  than  aouie  at  least  of  the 
autliora  of  the  Itoolcs  from  which  the  board-school  child  derivea 
its  knowledge  have  shown.  Hia  theory  about  Shakespeare, 
Fletcher,  and  Jonson  was  defective ;  bnt  he  hax  left  us  cnticismi 
of  all  three  than  which  we  hare,  and  are  likely  to  hare,  do 
lietter.  About  the  ancients  he  borrows  from  both  ancients  and 
modems;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  while  Boileau's  borrowings 
are  his  best,  I>r)*dcn'8  an  itifiiiitelr  his  worst  part  So  the* 
consequence  is  that  while  Boiteaa  ia  merely  a  point  tU  refin.  a 
historical  docuoient  which  men  simply  strive  to  bring  to  some 
relation  with  the  present  and  the  future,  Dryden  is  and  will 
remain  at  once  a  source  and  a  model  for  ever.  And  be  is  these 
because  he  had  the  wisdom  to  oak  himself  the  question,  "  Do  I 
think  this  good  or  bad  1"  and  ihu  wit  lo  answer  it,  instead  of 
asking  and  answering  the  other, "  Is  it  good  or  bad  according 
to  this  or  that  scheme  and  schedule  ?" 

We  have,  in  short,  in  Dryden  the  first  very  coDstderftblo 
example  in  England,  if  not  anywhere,  of  the  critic  who,  whtJo 
poisessing  fairly  wide  knowledge  of  literature,  attributes  do 
arbitrary  or  conventional  enijnenee  to  oerlain  parts  of  it,  but  at 
least  endeavours  to  consider  it  as  a  whole;  of  the  critic  who  ia 
never  afraid  to  say  "  Why  } " ;  of  the  critic  who  asks,  not  whether 
he  onght  to  like  nucli  and  such  a  thing,  but  whether  he  does 
like  it,  and  why  lie  tikes  it,  and  whether  there  is  any  real  reason 
why  he  should  not  like  it ;  of  the  critic,  finally,  who  tries,  with- 
out prepossession  or  convention,  lo  get  a  general  gmsp  of  the 
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luiguage,  and  with  a  fair  display  of  supportiag  analysis  aiid 
argnment.  Drydeii,  of  course,  is  far — very  far — from  l>«ing  a 
fuultli'KS  monsler  of  criticism.  The  application  of  Iiib  own  pro- 
ocsH  U)  his  owu  theory  will  discover  in  ic  many  mistake?,  iade- 
pcndcnt  of  iJie  imperfect  knowledge  which  has  been  already 
mliiiittod,  of  the  iiiconsistciicivs  whicli  iirc  more  of  u  virtitu  than 
of  0.  defect,  and  of  the  coDcessious  to  tradition  and  fashion  which 
are  almost  wholly  unfortunate.  Nay,  more,  it  may  be  granted 
that  Dryden  did  not  escape  the  daogers  of  the  process  itself,  the 
dangers  of  vagaeoefls,  of  desultorineas,  of  dilettantism.  Bat  he 
haa  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him.  Ho  kuows  that  art  exists  to 
pve  pleasure,  and  when  ho  says  "  I  am  pleased  with  this,"  he 
sUta  on  atroug  reasons  bulng  givun  to  show  that  lie  ought  not 
to  be  »o.  He  admits  aUo — nay,  insists  on — nature,  variety,  in- 
dividuality. He  will  "  connoisseur  no  man  out  of  hi.s  senses,"  * 
and  refases  to  he  so  connoisseured  by  any,  while  he  will  give 
reasons  for  his  own  and  others'  pleasure.  These  are  the 
^  marks  of  the  true  and  catholic  criticism ;  and  Dryden  has 
them. 

Lei  US  pass  from  him  directly  to  one  who  has  them  not, 

Hwro  are  few  English  critics  who  require  to  be  dealt  with  at 

once  more  carefully  and  more  faithfully  than  does 

Thomas  Rymer.     He  has  become  a  name,  and  to 

>ine  a  name  ia  to  be  at  least  on  the  way  to  bi-comiug  a 

snd,  if  not  a  myth.     Moreover,  as  Ins  legi-nd  is  (for  good 

t)  far  from  a.  favourable  one,  it   has   bci'^u   made  more 

legendary  by  those  generous  or  wnywanl   revolts  against  it 

which  are  not  uncommon.     It  has  even  been  held  proper,  for 

some  tituf,  to  shake  the  head  of  deprecatiou  over  Ifacanlay's 

"  the  worst  critic  that  ever  lived."    Moreover,  Rymer  ia  by  no 

lueaDS  very  accessible — iu  his  critical  works,  of  course,  for  we 

■peak  not  here  of  tlie  Ffedera.     Whether  these  were  originalty 

pabliahed  in  very  small  numbers;  wheclier  the  common-sense 

jof  mankind  rose  against  them  and  subjected  them  iu  unaaual 

iroponions  to  the  "  martyrdom  of  pies  ";  or  whether  (by  one  of 

Time's  humorous  revenues)  the  copies  have  been  absorbed  into 

•pacial  collections  relating  to  tlint  altimmo  jaoda  whom  Rymer 
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blMphvmcd.  I  cauoot-  8«y.  But  it  is  certain  that  very  goe 
libmrie*  ofleii  posaeM  either  none  or  only  &  part  of  them,  and 
thut  on  the  mre  oocasions  on  which  they  appear  in  catalogues 
ttiey  are  priced  at  about  as  many  pounds  as  they  are  iutrindo- 
ally  worth  fnrtliings.  I  think  I  linvu  seen  notices  of  Rymer 
wliidi  cvidi'utly  confused  The  Trngfifus  of  tht  JmSL  Afft  (1678) 
with  A  Short  View  of  Tragfdy  {1693).»  Besides  these  two, 
Kymer,  imiependently  o(  smaller  things  and  reissues,  hud  pro- 
duced, earlier  than  tlie  earlier,  in  IG"4,  a  preface  to  his  owd 
traualation  oF  Itapin'a  JUfltciions.  which  complotAS  the  tTioity 
ofhis  important  criticism.  No  oae  of  the  three  is  long;  in  fact, 
Tha  Tragedies  of  the  Last  Age  is  a  very  tiny  book,  which,  short 
BB  it  ia,  seema  to  have  exhausted  the  author  before  he  could 

''fflT  °'*'  ^^^  ^'^  schenie. 

/       I  A  careful  and  comparative  readiu;;  of  all  three  has  given  me 

I     a  settled,  and  I  itiiuk  a  just,  conception  of  Rymer  as  of  a  tnan 

of  reninrkabte  learning  fur  his  age  and  country,  but  intensely 

stupid  to  begin  with,  and  Puck -led  by  the  Zfiigeiit  into  a 

[diaicoal-buruer's  faith  in  "the  rule_8."j  In  the  Pnface*  he  is 

less  crabbed  limn  In  the  two  booklets ;  and,  though  he  already 

Tht  VnUvv  "ses  tlie  would-be  humorous  hail-fellow-well-ioet 

to  lUpin,       culloquialism  characteristic  of  the  lower  RestoratioD 

style,  and  employed  even  by  such  a  man  of  letters  BS  L'Esbrange 

and  such  scliolurs  as  Collier  and  Buutlcy,  he  dves  not  push  it  to 

the  suinu  lengths  of  clumsy  uss-pluy  lut  later.     He  thinks  that 

"poets  would  grow  negligent  if  Critics  had  not  a  strict  eye 


^ 


*  Ttie  fact  U  that  tlw  two  an  ptrU 
of  tlic  unte  book  ;  maA  that  ■  tKoad 
odilion  uf  Ihe  Ural  nppeitrcd  In  1002, 
j  ml  befora  llie  firit  of  tbe  Mcoud  next 
yenr. 

'  Vol.  ii.  pp.  107-130  o(  the  170d 
cditltm  o/  ItApln.  Ld  Kugliati-  At  j). 
113  Rymer  uiyi  thut  he  will  not  htro 
cXkcilne  the  vsr!i>iia  ijUHtilim  whioh 
lu&kc  Eu)(liBli  lit  tbuvD  «11  utiicr 
Iauf;u^*R<i>  i'"  Heroin  Ponay,  "  llin 
world  ex|>nc(iiig  tlip«e  inntWrn  V-uni- 
odly  anil  turgwly  disciUBvil  10  »  par- 
ticular trcaUie  on  UiAt  nulijorl."  Tliii 
opliAroatlj'  iui<rrtAnl  Minuuii««ui«iit  u 


iDKTB^ntUy  knouUud  "  SberingbMa." 
I  auppokc  thin  Hiia  llobcrt  S.,  a  Nor- 
follc  luaii  (m  liii  naiiio  (in|Kirea),  oC 
Cuiua  CulleKc.  «nd  froctur  *t  Cub- 
IjritlK"  JUKI  before  iLo  CominoiiirwJtb 
ejp-cti'iii.  He  U  described  (we  DitL. 
JVat.  Bhg.)  »*  Ml  "exodlent  tinpilMi'* 
but  ■fwiiifi  to  liat«  been  more  of  Mt 
aJiti'iuary  tliui  ii(  >  nu  «(  iMMn. 
Ai  tlio  D.  y.  il.  Hjr*  notfaiiiic  of  MiJ 
■ucli  worl[  M  Rjmar  ^sueee  kt,  1  aup. 
I>™«  till!  H-ortd  was  diuppoint^d  of  It 
by  his  auddcD  deMb  to  uiy  JOTS,  tour 
yeftTi  afier  KyniPr  wrata. 
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on  ihcir  miscarriages,*"  yet  he  admits  that  this  eye  soineliinee 
8<juint4,  uud  compare  some  critics  to  "  Waaps  that  ratlicr  annoy 
tlie  Bees  ihau  terrify  the  dronea."  Then  ho  skima  tlie  past, 
noticing  Cutelvetro,  Malherhe,  and  others,  but  thinks  tlmt  till 
]at«ly  "England  was  as  free  from  Critics  as  from  Wolves,"  B«o 
Joii«oti  having  all  the  critical  learning  to  hini.seU.  Alt«r  praise 
of  Aristotle  aad  a  short  notice  of  his  actual  author,  lie  theu  pro- 
ceeds to  consider  Ihc  history  of  English  poetry  iudcpendeatly. 
As  for  Chaucer, "  our  language  was  not  then  capahlc  of  any  heniio 
character,"  nor  indeed  was  tha  most  polite  wit  of  Europe  "  suffi- 
cient for  a  great  design."  Spenser  had  "  a  largo  spirit,  a  aharp 
jud;;m£Ol,  and  a  genius  for  Heroic  poetry  perhaps  nliove  any 
that  ever  wrolw  eince  Virgil,"  but  "  wanted  a  tnw  ideo,"  and 
waa  misled  by  Ariosto.  "  They  who  can  love  Ario«to  will  be 
ravished  with  Spenser,  but  men  of  jualer  thoughts,"  Ac  Hie 
stanza  is  "  nowise  proper  for  our  language." 

Davcnaot  and  Cowley  are  criticised  with  politeness,  but  not 
very  favourably;  the  fniilts  of  both,  as  well  an  their  designs, 
were  u-hat  Kyuier  was  capable  of  UDderstanding,  and  neither 
provokes  him  to  any  rudeness  on  the  one  hand  or  stupidity  od 
the  other,  though  tliere  ia  an  occasionnl  npple  bclrayirij;  nn 
undercurrent  of  asperity.  Tlivn,  after  some  more  general  re* 
marks,  tie  takes  the  accepted  test  of  the  Description  of  Night, 
and  applies  it  with  mixed  commendation  to  Apollouiua  Bhodius, 
■with  rather  independent  criticism  to  Virgil,  slightingly  to  Ari- 
osto.  and  rather  cavilhugly  lo  Tomo,  with  a  good  deal  of  cenaure 
to  Marino,  and  with  more  lo  Chapclaiu.  with  about  as  much  to 
P^re  Le  Moyne,  and  then  with  very  considerable  praise  to  that; 
paaaage  of  Drydou's  in  the  Ctmpust  0/  Mexico  to  which  Words- 
worth was  afterwards  nearly  as  unjust  aa  Kyiner  himself  to  far 
greater  things.'  And  with  this  rather  patronising  **  Well  done 
our  side  I"  he  stops, 

Had  Kymer  done  nothing  more  tlinn  this  in  criticism  it  would 
indeed  be  absurd  to  call  him  our  best  critic,  but  it  would  be 
still  more  absurd  to  call  him  our  worst.     There  is  (air  kuuw- 


■  I  do  no*  tbiok  Uwl  RTincr  er«r 
imtmdti  te  Iw  mil*  m  Urjrdn,  tbough 


t)ic  SkaH  rinr  m1ui«Uj  rubbed  iho 
diMComied  LAur«kt«  tti*  wrotut  wkjr  for 
•  Uuio. 
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ledge,  there  is  fair  common-senae  judgment ; 
Chauc«r  sre  merely  whae  might  be  eKp«ci«<i, 
raiher  better  limn  iiu'gbt  be  Dxpect«d;  the  detailed  censure  ia 
correct  euou^ili;  and  though  iheni  cannot  be  said  to  be  any 
great  appreciation  of  poetry,  thei-c  is  interest  in  it.  Above  all, 
if  the  piece  stood  olone,  we  should  hardly  think  of  detecting  in 
it  even  a  ranrmur  of  the  pedantic  snarl  which  is  Uie  one  un- 
pardonable  sin  of  a  critic. 

In  The  I'Tfufcdiea  of  Ote  Lad  Agt  Kytner  r»H  in  pejus.  H« 
bad  in  tb«  interval  received  some  praise,  whicli  is  always  bad 
f^Xtw  '°^  ^"^  ill -conditioned  man  and  dangerous  for  a 
ndlM of  tb« stapid  one;  h«  had  conceived  ttie  idea  of  being 
Lwt  .^ge.      ^^g  1^  y^gYl  as   wasp ;   and   he   undertook    to   show 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Shakespeiire  and  Jonson,  their  errors, 
thou;{h  as  matter  of  fact  he  lost  Ilia  wind  in  belabouring  the 
twins,  and  had  to  leavo  the  others  till  lie  had  taken  fiticeu 
years'  breath.  Ho  ahowM  himaclf  at  otice  in  a  uiood  of  facetious 
tniculeooe  and  sclf-itnponance.  iff  is  not  going  to  ematate 
"  the  licmarki  and  cternel  triHinga  of  l-'rench  (jrammalicastera." 
But  he  is  going  to  set  the  "qmbble-catching"  of  hU  couDtty- 
men  right,  and  to  put  an  end  to  "  the  Stage-quacks  and  Em- 
pirics ill  poutry"  who  despise  the  rules.  ■' Fancy  leaps  and 
(risks,  and  away  slie's  gone;  while  Reason  rattles  the  chain,  and 
follows  after,"  in  which  Hight  Rymer,  as  often,  does  not  seent  to 
perceive  that  he  is  not  exactly  {giving  Reason  and  himself 
the  tmu  T^U.  Then  he  sets  to  work  on  three  plays  ol 
Bmuiiinnt  and  Fletcher.  In  R»llo  there  is  nothing  to  move 
pity  <ind  terror,  nothing  to  delight,  nothing  to  instruct.'  Id  A 
King  a^id  No  Kiny  Pnnthea  actually  suggests  kissing !  *  Arbaccs 
is  80  bad  that  he  really  made  Rjmer  think  of  Cassius — a  wither- 
ing observaLiun  which  foretells  wliat  the  critic  was  going  to 
say  about  Siiakcspearu,  though  on  this  occasion  he  was  too  ex- 
hausted to  say  it. 

>  Hjm^i't  oUbonitc  <lir«ct!oQ«  far 
rauovliig  the  HuuiuilJc  oflbuM  of  ^fai8 
pUjr,  M\A  uljuiliiig  it  to  L'U«ti<^ 
ootrvctnaw  uid  decorum,  »rc  mnaiig 
the  lOMt  iDvoJunMrily  (uddj  Ui!pgs  iu 
oriticiim  (pp.  19-34). 


"  Rjtiior  knew  wnacthing  of  0I<1 
FitDch.  How  horrilleii  bo  miulil  b*ve 
bMD  if  h«  hul  come  »anm  tb«  lino  iu 
FloriaiU  tl  Plortte  (2904.  MOi}— 

"  SI  Mm  ble  4a' ton*  rut  dlMnt 
■  lteit^  btlM,  J*  vol!  Uklai  1 ' " 


KYMER. 


SU 


Ha  said  it  fifteen  ycArs  Inter  wiih  ti<>  uncertuti  voice.  fTlie  ] 
one  redeeming  feature  of  the  Shorl  Virw  is  its  reiiuirkable,  if 
TV  Short    Pot  qnite  impeccable,  learpingj  Iljrmer  reallf  knows 
Vicwof       BometluDg   about  " [•rovencial"    poetry,   though   ho 

'*^J''  confuses  it  (and  thereby  made  Dryden  confuse  it) 
with  old  French,  and  actually  reKartIs  Philippe  Mousk^ — not 
even  a  Fren<ihinan  but  a  FlemiuK — as  a  "  troubadour."  Stilly  his 
knowleilge  is  to  he  praised,  and  his  ignorance  forgiven.  /  Less  Ij 
forgivable,  but  atill  not  fatal,  arc  the  singular  want  of  method 
with  wliich  he  flings  the  result  of  his  leaTiiin^^,  pell'mell  with 
bis  own  rem&rkit,  on  the  ritader,  and  (in  a  ytsl  furthor  degree  of 
culpability)  llic  vulgar  jeering  of  hia  atyle.  Uut  ftll  this  miglit 
nil!  ]]>ass.  His  mistakes  are  much  less,  and  hia  knowledge 
much  greater,  than  those  of  atiy  critic  of  bis  agej  Others  have 
lucked  method ;  and  Beutley  was  quite,  Collier  very  nearly,  as 
OOArswIy  rude.  On  some  general  points,  such  as  the  utility  of 
the  chorus  in  keeping  playwrighu  to  the  rules,  he  is  cot  un> 
intelltgenC  Ue  is  a  great  admirer  of  duiuh-ahow,  and  tiiinks 
chat  many  of  the  tnkgical  sccnifs,  not  mcivly  in  Shakespeare,  but 
in  Jonaou,  would  go  hcrtU.-r  withotit  words. 

More  than  half  the  little  book '  is  occupied  with  a  display  of 
bis  learning — first  income  general  remarks  on  the  drama,  and  : 
then  in  a  history  of  it  which  is,  with  all  its  mistakes,  better  in* 
Conned  than  anytliing  of  the  kind  earlierj  And  then  Jtyuier 
f falla  on  OlIuUo.  H«  grants  it  "  a  pliaiiiom  of  a  fablo."  But  it 
ia  a  very  bad  phantom.  Itidiculous  that  Desdemona  should 
love  a  llnckamoorat  all;  more  ridiculous  that  she  should  U; 
attracted  by  his  storie*  of  adventure  ;  most  that  Otliello  should 
bo  made  a  Venetian  general — and  so  on  througliouL  But  the 
characbers  are  worse.  Rymcr  simply  cannot  away  with  lago ; 
and  this  on  grounds  exquisitely  characteristic,  not  merely  of 
bica  but  of  ttiv  wholo  systvm,  of  which  he  is  the  rtduetio  ad  ah- 
LjBnfKw.  It  is  not  nearly  so  much  lago's  tktriottt  by  which 
Bymer  is  shocked,  as  his  violatioo  of  tJie  type  and  the  guueral 


tl  hM  (exelixting  mi  ApiMniM  t%- 
bMit  bnn  til*  Bcgi*Cen  o(  tliB  I'arik- 
Dt  ol  Pivls  aboyt  UjtMriM)  onlr 
LMpw*^  P<riafS  240  wnda  «ub; 


uid  mu«b  of  it  w  quotation.    But  it  i* 
tit  longer  thui  n«  Tivftditt  nf  lAi 
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law.  "  Ho  would  pass  upon  ug  &  close,  dissembliog,  TaKse,  in- 
ainuatiog  rascaJ  iostefld  of  an  opeo-heftrted.  frank,  plain-dealing 
soldier — a  cliBracler  conatantly  worn  by  them  for  some  thoaeaud 
years  in  the  world,"*  Again,  "Philosophy  talis  as  it  is  a 
principle  iu  ibe  ualura  of  Man  lo  be  {;mt«(uL  .  .  .  Philosophy 
musi  be  [the  poet's]  guide,"*  therefore  Injjo  is  a  poetical  impoe- 
aibility.  Kymer  knows  that  historicaHy  all  men  are  not  grate- 
ful :  but  never  mind.  The  Type  !  tlie  Type !  the  Type!  *  One 
need  hardly  go  farther,  hut  in  going  we  cannot,  in  one  sense, 
fare  worse.*  "  Godliko  lioinans "  (as  Mr  Drydcn  bad  already 
cnlleil  th«ni)  urL>,  in  Juliua  Oatar,  "  put  in  foola'  coaU  and  made 
jack-piiddiug»  of,"  which,  says  Tom  justly,  "is  a  sncrilcdge." 
Brutus  and  Cassiiis  "  play  a  prize;  a  tryal  of  skill  in  huffing  and  M 
awaggerins  like  two  drunken  Hectors."  lu  Tragedy  Shake- 
speare "appears  quite  out  of  his  element;  his  biaina  are 
turned;  he  raves  and  rambles  without  any  coherence,  any 
spark  of  reason,  or  any  rule  to  contrul  him,  and  set  bounds  to 
his  frenzy."  Xor  does  Een  fure  much  better.  He  indeed 
"knew  to  distinguish  men  and  mauiters  at  another  rabe."  To 
Catiiitu  "  vrc  find  ourselves  iu  Kiiro{>c,  we  tire  no  longer  in  the 
land  of  Savages,"  ei>;iis  Eymer  with  relief.  SliH  Ben,  too, 
"gropes  in  the  dark,  and  jumbles  things  together  withoat 
head  and  tail;"  he,  though  not  "in  the  gang  of  tlie  strolling 
fraternity,"  like  Shakespeare,  "most  lie  a  miserable  heap  of 
ruins  for  waul  of  amhitecture;"  he  "sins  afiaiust  the  clearest 
light  and  conviction"  by  "interlarding  fiddle*faddle  comedy  ■ 

I  yd  apocryphnl  matters."     Ami  so  forili. 

I  flhat   Rymcr   was    utterly  deaf    to    tbe  poetry  of    OihtUo 


I  Sunrt  Viett,  p.  6l. 
_"Ibl«l.,p.I»*. 

t  ia  ouriiiUB  to  ithhI  the  delibcmltly 
laituniJcrslAnOiii^  of  Arialotle 
wUoh  Chi*  U  jvitWed. 
*  It  uujr  tra  not  un»iauxiiig  ki  j^rv 
lui  iunMuM  or  ttro  »t  tlie  way  in  which 

NcniMM     llJU     IDHll*     IKWT     TUUI     ll|]««k 

trulh  unoonaciouiljr, — 

'■Tlwy  who  like  thit  author'*  writing 
will  D»t   be  olTcDtltd  to  fiiiJ  lu  uiucli 


r«p«>t»d  fa-om  him  "  [Sh»kt«]>«*iw].—  ' 
V.  10«. 

"  Never  ill  Die  wutid  had  amy  jubu 
Pu«t  Uii  tinuiii  tcimed  at  tbia  BMB* 
•Uvu<  WW."— P.  III. 

"No  Pagui   poet  but  wvuld  hvn- 
found  Koaie  macbiiM  for  btr  d*Bv« 
luie*."— K  134. 

"Portia  la  .  .  .  Kuce  oae  nauore 
from  u  KaliLTitL  She  ia  tlia  uwn 
niutiu  •  ttfii-iiiui  .  ,  ,  »ld>  DmcU- 
uiuu*."— P.  Hi. 
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and  of  Jvliw  Ceesar.  that  lie  thinks  "  the  DcighiDo  of  a  horse 
71*  ff«b  '"^  '''"^  howling  of  a  maslifT  po»s<>sse9  more  meaniug" 
qf  Tvm  than  Shakespeare's  verse,  merely  demonstrates  that 
'  *  Soxnd.  jjj,  Hjideratood  the  inngiange  of  the  tieasts  and  did  not 
understand  that  of  the  mao.  It  difl(|ualifle!f  him  for  his  busi- 
ness, no  doubt,  hopeleesly  and  of  it«olf.  Bnt  in  the  nature  o( 
tlu)  case  we  cannot  quarrel  with  him  for  this  Judgment  of  God  ; 
and.  on  his  own  theory,  mere  poetry  is  of  bo  little  consequenco 
that  it  does  not  much  matter.  \ Bnt  where  he  is  cast  hopelessly 
on  his  own  pleadings,  where  he  shows  hituBetf  (as  he  has  been 
called)  utterly  stupid,  is  in  his  inability  to  understand  the  fable, 
the  characterB  themselves.  He  cannot  see  that  the  very  points 
vfhich  he  bluuderingly  picks  out  are  the  aduiiata  pUhana  of  his 
own  law-giver  —  the  improbuhililics  or  impossibilities  made 
plausible  by  the  poet'.t  art;  and  that  the  excess  of  this  or 
that  quality  in  layo.  in  Deedemona.  in  Othello,  ia  utterly  lost 
in,  or  is  unerringly  adjusted  to,  their  perfect  humanity.  He  is 
not  bound  to  feel  "  the  pity  of  it " — which  he  quotes,  much  as 
the  pig  might  grunt  at  the  pearl.  But  he  to  bound,  on  Aris- 
totelian.  no  less  than  oti  the  most  extreme  Romantic,  priociptes, 
to  feel  that  univcraalifcy  which  Dryden  had  ascribed  a  quorter 
of  a  century  before,  and  for  all  time  to  come.  .Therefore,  tor 
once,  though  no  Macaulnyan,  I  venture  to  indorse  my  ttnim- 
portant  name  on  a  dictnni  of  Kacaulay's.  I  have  read  several 
critics  —  I  trust  tjjis  book  may  show  suRicivully  that  this 
is  no  idle  boast,  1 1  havB  kuown  seveml  bad  uriiics  from  Ful-l ' 
gentins  to  the  Xhh6  d'Aabignee,  and  (rotn  Zoilus  to  persons  of 
our  own  day,  whom  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention.    But  I  nover 


came  across  a  worse  critic  than  Thomus  Kynier.' 


-J 


Between  its  King  and  ita  Helot,  our  Sparta  of  the  last  forty 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century  does  not  offer  many  persona 
for  eaoruation,  with  cnmn  or  wilJi  stripe,  as  tlie  case  may  be. 


■  Hit  b«rt  tUtd  WM  to  •licit  Ifum 

( HMv,  sv.  990),  tbo  laemoraU*  ub- 
wnaUuD  ibkl  "it  Ariilotto  hxl  (Ma 
oiini[i.f.,  "our  plajra")  be  miglit  lum 
ctuuigad  Ilia  uiiiuL"  Una  mky  *ild 
Uut,    if    lJr7>leii    lucl    workml    Uiots 


"  UomIi  "  out,  Iw  uigbl  iMte  tolred  tlw 
wbule  lujRtery  of  criiiciam  m  far  u  la 
■11  pmbitbllity  it  aver  cftB  fc«  mjIthI.  or 
•I  tlM  <r«r;  l*ut  M  (w  M  it  cooltl  be 
K>lT«d  witli  tb«  knoMledg*  of  ltt«ratiii« 
ftt  liu  difpoaal. 
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Sprat  in  the  famous  passage  of  his  Jlxsti/rji^  <if  th*_  Jb»/al  Sonet>f: 
Phillips  and  Winstanlef  and  I^ngbaine  in  iheir  attempU  at 
Uterarjr  history ;  Sir  Thoniaa  Pope  Blount  in  liia  otlier  attempt 
at  B  critical  summary  of  literature;  Collier  in  hia  moral  dmo-  ■ 
otuiA^  a^innt  the  etliical  corruption  of  the  Diama,-— these  we 
may  legitimately  aotico,  but  at  no  great  length.  I>eiiDia,  OUdon. 
and  Byasbe  will  come  better  in  the  next  Book ;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  DO  reader  will  be  so  insatiable  aa  to  demand  the  inclusioa 
of  Milboura  or  of  Uickeringill. 

Tho  Sprat  passage'  is  of  th«  very  firat  importance  in  the 
HistoTy  of  English  Literature,  and  has  at  lost  been  recognised 

aa  being  so.     In  il  the  gorgeous,  Horiatcd,  conoeit^d  |_ 
*_       style  of  ibo  earlier  century  ts  solemnly  denounced,  H 
and  a  "  naked  natural  style  of  writing"  enjoined.     But  Sprat  ia 
careful  to  point  out  that  this  was  for  the  ptirposes  of  the  Sodety  f  ■ 
—for  the  improvement  not  of  litcmlurc  but  of  science;  and  he  \ 
doca  not  attempt  to  arguo  it  out  at  all  from  the  literary  side- 
Tilt!  prouounccmcut  expresses  the  whole  sense  of  tlie  timej  it 
is  epnch-uiaking  in  the  history  of  literary  taste;  but  it  .dSes 
not  give  itself  out  as  literary  criticism,  though  the  apirit  ot  Jft 
may  be  seen  in  haU  the  literary  criticism  that  follows  for  nearly 
a  hundred  and  Gfty  years. 

The  infant  historians*  also  may  bo  pretty  briefly  doapatobed. 
Edward  Phillips.  Miltun's  uephew.  was  by  all  accounts  a  most 

Edunrd     respectable  person ;  aud  cousidering  the  prevalence 

PhiUipi.  of  Royalist  opinions  ^especially  as  he  shared  them), 
he  aays  <)iiiie  aa  much  about  his  unale  as  could  be  expected. 
Beaidea.  it  is  just  ]>o.<kiible  that  Milton  was  no  more  ongagii^  as 
an  undo  mid  schooUiinaler  thiiu  he  was  aa  a  husband  and  father. ' 
He  was  not  alive  when  TfieatTum  Pottaiiim.*  api)eared  in  the 
winter  of  167 1-7  5,  l)iit  the  dignity  of  the~6pemnK  "  Discourse  of 


'  Iluttor?  of  the  Rof&l  Saaiot]>,  4lo, 
London,  1S07,  p.  Ill  *f.  It  may  b« 
(omul  gooTiininiCrly  eiirttctod  at  rul, 
iil  pii.  271,  Z72  uf  Sit  Htiiirjr  Cr«ik'i 

Bnglitk      Prate     SiUti  iMU      { Lriii<liili, 
ISH). 

*  It  it  w«II  knoim  thM  Thouuu 
Haywncicl,  llin  (iiiuitatiHt,  lutil  iiluii«^. 
if  lit  dill  liat  ftrtunlt^  «iMUt«,  ■  ^itvi 


q/  l/te  I'orti  verj  much  Mrlicr,  utd 
•(■mo  •nntcuinc  toali  hnva  hup«d  Uwt 
it  aiaj  yet  turn  up.  But  the  tmiaom 
pwia^e  kbiiut  [HwU'  »idin«in«B,  •«  wall 
aa  th«  whiil*  nut  t'f  Hwywoml's  work, 
*tiggMti  that,  tbougb  biep»plif  ai^j 
h»v«  ln«(  aomttliiiiK,  critldMD  lua  not 
loit  much. 

'  L«iidDii,  ]2mc>. 


IPS. 
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the  Poets  and  Poetry  in  Reueral "  has  made  some  thiuk  that  he 
bad  had  a  hand  in  it.     1  am  not  so  sure  of  this.     That  it  is 
addresBed  to  Thomafl  Slajiley  and  Sir  Edward  Sherburne  (eacli, 
for  all  the  leamiug  of  the  former  and  the  literary  merits  of 
both,  among  tboso  "  rhyaiiu^  umorials"  aud  Cavulicra  vrbom 
Milton  certainly  disliked,  and  nt  lensl  affected  to  di-tdain)  need 
not  irnich  matter.     But  the  style,  tliougli  often  Ambitious,  does 
not  ficcm  lo  xuk  above  the  reach  of  a  man  of  some  kuruing  and 
moderate  ability,  who  had  been  about  Miltou  in  his  youth  for 
yeun,  and  at  intervals  afterwards.    Such  a  man  would  naturally 
take  the  noble -seulinient  view  nf  Poetry,  talk  of  the  melior  i 
naiara  and  "that  noble  tiling  education,"  and   the  like;  nor[ 
would  be  bu  at  a,  loss  for  Miltonic  precedents  of  another  kindl 
wbon  hit  fitit  inclined  to  spffak  of  "every  ainglc-ahucted  pie- 
jf^^  comer  poet  who  comes  squirting  out  »n  Elegy."    The 

Tfawtrum  piece  is  creditable  aa  a  whole,  and  ends  with  a  hesi> 
FocUrain.  t^ti^g  attribution  of  poetic  merit  to  Spenser  and 
Shakespeare,  in  spite  of  the  "  rustic  obsolete  words,"  the  "  rough- 
bfOKD  elowierty  verse"  of  the  one,  aud  the  "  unfiled  expreaaione, 
tihqr&mbliug  and  undigested  faucios"of  the  other.  The  body 
of  the  b<M>k — nil  aljibahL'timl  dictionary,  first  of  ancient  then  of 
tnoderii  |kh-13,  and  lastly  of  poeto-saes,  alphabetiailly  arranged  in 
a  singularly  awkward  fashion  by  their  pranominn  or  Christian 
DsmeK  when  Phillips  knows  these,  nml  by  others  when  hs  doL*s 
liot — is  much  less  important.  Hvru  again  the  nephew  boa  been 
robbed  to  givu  to  thv  uncle  the  notices  of  Marlowe  and  Shake- 
speare, in  both  of  which  the  most  noticeable  expressions.  "  Clean 
and  unaopbifiticated  wit "  and  "  unviitgnr  style,"  apply  to  Shake- 
speare liimstilf.  Pliillipa  has  undoubted  credit  for  appreciation 
of  Drummond  (whom  tie  had  partially  edited  from,  the  papers 
of  Sooi  of  Scotetart-it  many  yeara  earlier)  and  for  singling  out 
froia  the  work  of  Wither  (which  was  then  a  by<word  with 
Cavalier  critica)  llie  Shep/unl't  Iluntiruj  for  admiration.  But 
he  is  much  more  of  a  llst-iuaker  tbau  of  a  critic 

Willi|Liii_WinM]anley.  {who  brought  out  lila  Lives  of  Iha  Most 
J^xmowi  £ngiishr<feU'' tome  doTXtx  ycara  later,  and  levied  con- 
tributions on  Phillips  hiiii»clf  iu  tlie  most  nonchalant  manner) 

<  8m>,  UibAiu,  lOSid. 
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WM  a    mere    bonk  ranker,    to   whom    is   aMtiKned    tlie   poAt 
IPiniirwirrii'i  mflniiriicttirer  for  years  of  "  Poor  Itobin's  Almanftck,' 
Wrt*.  and  who  did  otlier  hack-work.     His  book  is  chiefly 

an  unmethodical  ooiupilalioa  of  aucc<Jotc« ;  and  as  tlio  liws 
of  nion  of  letters  iMve  always  liad  more  attraction  tbnn  tl'irir 
vorks.  Winstanley  ha<  been  found  rcndablv.  His  place  here 
is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that,  putting  archaics  like  Bale  and 
Pits  aside,  be  is  the  second  English  Uietorian  of  Foets,  if  not 
of  Poetry. 

In  connection  with  Phitlips  and  Winstanley  (whom  be 
avowedly  follows  and  acridly  comments,  accusing  ihem  at  the 
LanaUint't  ""'"''  ''""^  **'  baviog  alolcn  liis  thunder  from  a  prc- 
Dmaatlo  viously  published  CatiUogtu)  it  may  be  well  to  doUm 
Fima*.  Gernrd  Ijingbaine,  the  Bomewhnt  famous  author  of 

the  Acamnt  qf  the  EvglisJi  Dramatic  PofU}  Of  real  criticism 
there  is  hardly  even  as  much  id  Laugbdne  a«  in  his  two  Eaaus 
or  Jacobs,  taking  it  which  way  you  please.  But  he  is  the 
spiritual  ancestor  of  too  many  Intor  critics;  and  there  arc  still 
too  many  people  who  confuse  his  method  with  that  of  criticism 
for  him  to  be  quite  left  out.  That  he  had  a  particular  animoaity 
to  Dryden  *  is  less  to  his  discredit  than  to  that  of  tlie  class  to 
which  ho  belong.  This  kind  of  parasite  usually  fastens  od  the 
fattest  and  fairest  bodies  presented  to  it  Langbaine  is  first  of 
all  a  Qiidlr/nfoT»:her.  Having  Home  reading  and  a  good  memory, ) 
he  discovers  that  poets  do  not  as  a  rulo  invent  tbeir  matter,  and 
it  seems  to  him  a  kind  of  victory  over  them  to  point  out  where 
they  got  it.  As  a  mere  point  of  literary  history  there  is  of  course 
nothing  to  object  to  in  this :  it  is  sometimes  interesting,  and  need 
never  be  ofTetisive.  But,  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  it  too  often  ia  made  so, 
and  is  alvruys  made  so  in  Langbaine.  "  I  must  take  the  freedom 
to  tell  our  author  that  most  part  of  the  language  is  stolen." 
"  Had  Mr  W.  put  on  his  spectacles  he  would  have  foand  tt 
printed  thxis,"  &c,  &c.  This  hole-picking  generally  turns  to 
hole-forging;  and  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  Langbaine,  after 


I 


'  leCl  t  but  fiir»t«(l  wirliw. 
*  1  do  Dot  know  wh«tli«r  ttiix  WMt 
HHC  aj  imnBBiiucoc«   uf  bin   bring  a 


to  uckU,  tliouKti  witli  mHch  ■ur{iriM. 
tlut  m;  frivti'l  Mr  Sidney  E«e  ficida 
[D.  S.  £.)  "no  DMlioe"  in  Lanfbdm 
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jnoting  Rt  great  lcaf>tti  Drvden's  cavilHugs  ftt  tlie  men  of 
^Ihe  Iftst  Age,  htiddlinf!  olf  as  "sonic  praises"  the  magnificenl 
and  imiDorUl  eulogies  *  which  atoue  for  them.  [  &ra  afraid  ibat 
D&nto,  if  he  had  known  Langbaine,  would  have  arrangud  a 
special  bolffia  for  him  ;  and  it  would  uot  have  lacked  later 
JDba.bitant8. 

The  only  too  notable  quarrel  of  the  Andeote  and  Moderns 
foxxluced  aome  deservedly  famous  literature  of  the  critical  kind 
in  England,  but  its  ^enteat  r&sult  in  that  vay,  Tkf. 
Battle  (if  tkt  Books,  will  be  best  noticed,  t«igether 
with  its  author"*  other  works,  and  in  the  ord«r  rather  of  its  own 
publication  than  of  its  composition.  Nor  need  the  earlier  prot- 
agoniste.  Temple  and  lientley,  occupy  ue  luUch ;  though  the 
latter  will  give  an  opportunity  of  paying  at  least  respeda  lo  s 
kind  of  Criticism  of  which  we  have  perforce  saifl  little.  Temple, 
f  charming  writer,  and  tlie  author,  at  the  close  of  his  critical 
Aiiiy  OK  Pottry,  of  one  of  tho  moat  exquisite  eentencea  in 
English,  5~simply  a  critic  pour  rire.  The  hundred  pages  of 
hia  Woria,-  which  are  devoted  to  literature,  invited  the  exerciae 
of  Macaulay's  favourite  tueChods  by  the  enormity  of  their  iguor- 
anoc,  the  complacency  of  their  dogmatism,  and  the  btandneas 
of  their  superficiality.  Temple  haa  gliauueringa— be  tutimat«A 
pretty  plainly  some  contempt  of  at  least  the  Krench  "  rules" ; 
but  he  will  sttlt  be  talking  of  what  he  has  given  himself  hardly 
the  fllightetit  iwiiis  to  know. 

This  oonld  not  be  said  of  Bentley,  and  the  Fkalaris  Disser- 
tation bas  been  not  undcscrv^y" ranked  as  one  of  the  repra- 

^^  sentativfl  pieces  of   critical   literature.      It  is   only 

■^''^'  wnfortuiiate  that  Beutley  has  meddled  so  little  with 
the  purely  literary  side  of  the  matter ;  and  the  sense  of  this  mis- 
fortune  may  be  tempered  by  remembrance  of  hia  dealings  with 

'  Thk  it  the  oddor,  Mid  tlia  iint% 
ducmlilMUs,  btoauM  uu  of  the  tvn 
tUnc*  to  ba  cMinted  to  Lkogliiuiw  Tor 
rigt'tPwwBM  \m  m  ^Mtiuct  •^mintioii 

ol  .SiMlMpMI*. 

■  K.i.    17S7.   »oL  iiu.  (T-   3»*MI, 

containiog  the  Pottry,  Uia  Antient  and 
Modem   Lnrninf/,  adiI    tho    TAottgA/^ 
•|HM    JUtnitmnar    Uiat    £uuy.       fioms 
TOU  11. 


h»ra  cluriubl;  found  in  Tcmpiv 
b«IUr  kiiawlcili{«  g(  ttM  Mod«raa, 
whuin  h«  Ksuruod,  iXtmn  of  Lha  An- 
ciontB,  wliiiui  Iva  clwiapidiccl.  on 
th«  imnellt  uf  hit  nfwvDCM  lo 
"  Itunm"  »u<l  "OoUiu'  DittijiumUoi." 

1     (AUIUlt    tM    M)    MDMbU.  It     U    all    ■ 

mare  [«nda  u<  prvtcnuoiM  acioLlaa 
nniUb«d  t?  tiyls. 

SC 
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Milton.  He  is,  hovrever,  perfectly  right  in  at  leKst  hiuting' 
that  the  P«eudo.Phalaria  might  Iiave  been  couvicUid  on  literaiy 
coQDts.  as  well  AS  on  linguistic  and  chronolo^cal.  and  that,  on 
grounds  of  style,  the  theory  o(  those  half-scepiics  who  attribut«d 
the  Ijettfn  to  Lucian  was  almost  vrorse  tlian  tlie  error  of  tha 
trne  believers.  That  Luciun  could  have  written  a  line  of  this 
skimblc-skamblo  stuff  is  dimply  impossible;  aud  it  must  always 
remain  an  iustaucc  of  the  slight  sens*  of  style  poasesaed  by  the 
Humaoista  thU  a  really  great  man  of  letters,  like  PoUtion, 
should  have  given  oountenanee  to  the  absurdity. 

From  any  point  of  critical  consideration  Collier's  fajnoos ' 
book*  must  be  a  most  important  document  in  tInrSistory  of 
Odlia'i  Clnticism ;  and  though  from  some  such  points  it  may 
Short  he  of  even  greater  importance  than  it  is  to  us,  we 
^"*'-  can  in  no  wise  omit  it.  For  it  is  probably  the 
earliest  instance  in  out  history  where  a  ]»ece  of  criticism  bas 
apparently  changed,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  face  of  an 
important  department  of  literature,  and  has  really  had  no  small 
part  ill  bringing  about  this  changa  It  is,  however,  indirectly 
rather  than  directly  that  it  concerns  us ;  for  it  \b  only  here  and 
there  that  Collier  takes  the  literary  way  of  attack,  and  in  that 
way  he  is  not  always,  though  he  is  sometimes,  happy.  Curiously 
enough,  one  of  his  feUdties  in  this  kind  haa  been  imputed  to  fl 
him  for  fooliHhncss  by  lii.<!  great  paiieg}'ri3t.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  feel  tliat  sympathy  with  his  opinions  on  ecclesiastical  and 
political  alT'airs  which  Macaulay  naturally  disclaimed,  and 
which  some  others  may  cheerfully  avow,  in  order  to  see  that 
the  Tory  critic  was  quite  right,  and  the  Whig  critic  tjaite 
wrong,  in  regard  to  the  dissertations  on  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Drama.  What  may  be  thought  of  their  technical  scholarahtp 
does  not  mutter.     But  Macutituy's  undoubted  familiarity  with 


'  JMu,   §  xti.      Mj-    oopy    la   tlis 
London  e<I.  of  1817. 

'  J.  Short    Vitw    of  Iht  fro/anenru 

ami  tiaMCralitff  of  th(  EngluK  Stagr. 
London,  IttSS.  Th«  grttt  popuUrity 
ot  ih*  book  ckiued  it  M  be  (guicklf 
rBpriatnl ;  my  ccpj,  though  uf  tli« 
fintjcw,  btlielUrdeditlcn.   Colliei^i 


rejobder  lu  hii  Tiotiou  u«it  yeu  con- 
Uiiu  good  t^ingi,  but  ia  of  >«■  import- 
ance. And  it  doea  Dot  mattfT  mudt  id 
uawbeUier  hoorigiiiaUirdrewanjlJlmig 
(ram  the  Prince  de  Canti'a  ptoUat  TntM 
(ur  ta  Omidic  (ISSTJ.  The  Adi^miw. 
uid  thf  Fhtlwn,  ud  litt  Puriiuw  wort 
in  uy  DIM  quite  •uftdtat  wweMk 
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the  claaaics  must  have  had  a  gap  id  it,  and  bis  wide  knowledge 
of  modern  literaturv  several  much  greater  gups,  if  he  did  not 
know — Erst,  that  Collier  And  ancient  criliciBtu  on  big  aide,  and 
Moondljr,  ihBt  the  allegation  of  ancient  authority  and  practice 
where  favoarable,  the  arguiug-off  ol  it  whore  incoavcnicut, 
were  uxftctly  the  things  [o  influence  his  gunerutioii.  Whtra 
everybody  waa  looking  back  on  the  Voasiati  precept, "  Imitate 
(he  Ancienta,  but  imitate  thuui  ciiily  in  what  is  good."  and 
draviag  forward  to  the  PopiaD  axiym, 

"Td  copy  Xatun  ia  to  eopj  Ihtm," 

"dtasertationB  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  Drama"  were  not  otiose 
•C  all,  thuj  were  absolutely  necessary, 

But  for  the  most  part,  as  is  notorious,  Collier  i§  as  ethical  ns 
lutarch  or  Plato,  It  was  deairable  that  he  should  be  bo.  nod 
sbody  but  a  paradoier  will  ever  defend  Ibc  style  of  play-writ- 
ing which  produced  such  things  as  Limlierham,  and  7%i  Old 
Maciulor,  and  even  Th^e  Hflapge—lhnn^ii  the  first  be  Dryden's, 
Utd  coutain  some  ^'ood  things  in  the  characters  of  Prudence  and 
BniDsick,  though  the  second  show  us  the  dawn  of  Coogrcve'B 
wit,  and  though  the  lliird  contain  hundfuls  of  the  spnghlliost 
things  in  tlie  English  lungua^c.  It  is  in  refeTunce  to  this  last, 
by  the  way,  that  Collier  chiefly  quits  the  path  of  ethical  criti* 
ci^m,  and  take«  to  that  of  literary,  or  at  leaat  dramatic  Then 
18  hardly  a  sharper  and  more  well-deserved  bcatiiig-up  of  the 
quarters  of  a  ragged  dramatic  regiment  anywhere  than  that  (aC 
PL  i\2sg.)  on  the  glaring  improbabilities  of  Vanbnigh'fl  plot,  the 
absolute  want  of  connection  between  the  title  part  of  it  and  tha 
real  fable — Tom  Fashion'a  cheating  his  brother  of  Uoydcn — and 
the  way  in  which  the  characters  are  constantly  out  of  character 
in  order  Uiat  llie  author  may  say  clever  things.  Bat  Collier 
has  serious  matters  on  his  mind  too  much  to  give  us  a  great  deal 
of  this ;  and  the  other  definitely  literary  points  which  I  have 
noted,  tQ  a  very  careful  ri>-rfading  of  the  piece  for  thU  book,  are 
not  nameroiut.  I  wish  h<^  had  nut  called  Zovc's  Laboar's  Lost  (p. 
136)  "a  -very  silly  play";  but  how  many  people  were  there 
then  HrUig  who  would  luive  thought  differently  ?  I  wi»h  he 
hiid  worked  out  his  statetoent  (rather  rash  from  his  own  point 
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or  view)  at  p.  148,  "  Poels  are  not  always  exactly  in  nil*"."  H« 
might  have  developed  his  views  on  the  Chorus  (p.  ISO)  iuterest- 
ingly.  I  have  some  other  plooos ;  but  tLey  are  not  important 
Tlie  «am  is,  that  t^ioiigh  Collier  evideiitly  knew  moat  critical 
antliorities,  from  Aristotle  and  Horace,  through  HeiDsiua  and 
Jonson,  to  Rapin,  and  Rynier,  and  Bryden  himself,  vary  well ; 
though  he  could  (ppi  228,  239)  state  tho  Unities, and  aven  argue 
tor  tlium — Uiis  was  not  his  prcscut  purpose,  which  was  simply 
to  dcanso  the  Stage.  His  interest  in  other  matters  in  fact 
blunt«d  what  might  have  been  a  keen  intereat  in  literatare 
proper.  And  this  is  thoroughly  conlirmcd  by  study  ot  his 
interesting  and  characteristic  Eiaays}  where,  out  of  more  than 
five  hundred  pages,  exactly  four  are  devoted  to  literature,  and  ■ 
these  fii^'c  us  uothinii  but  generalities. 

That  Collier's  victory  was  very  mainly  due  to  the  fact  Uiat 
be  atmclc  io  at  the  right  moment,  as  epokeanian  of  an  already 

Sir  T.  P.   formed  popular  opinion,  would  be  a  matter  of  reason- 

Bhuni.  ^\y\^.  certainty  in  any  case ;  but  the  certainty  ia  here 
liiatorical.  One  of  many  proofs  at  hand  is  in  Uw  curious  l^tt«T- 
fuU  of  critical  lumber  which  Sir  Thomas  1'ojk'  VIoudl  lauDclted 
four  (or  eight?)  years  before  Collier  let  his  fireship  drive  into 
the  fleflt  of  the  naughty  playwright*.  In  this  book,*  dedicated 
to  ISIuIgrave,  thai  noble  poet  himself,  lioscomuou,  Cowley,  and 
the  Utt'ly  publiahed  and  immensely  inlluential  Wholf  IhUy  «/ 
Man,  are  quoted  to  support  the  ar^iimont  that  "A  poet  may 
write  upon  the  subject  of  Love,  but  he  must  avoid  obwenity."' 

Sir  Thomas,  however,  cornea  within  the  inner,  and  not  merely 
the  outer,  circle  of  criticism  for  his  aims  and  his  oollectious, 
though  certainly  not  for  any  critical  genius  that  he  displays. 


I 


'  £**■>■/■  upon  •ftwrtd  Moml  Subjeel$ 
<3rd  mI.  ,  2  voIl  ,  London,  ieU8).  Hor 
cm  one  tnnki!  out  an  eiiUrcly  g™d 
(KM  (th'iiiiKli  DOtDethinic  iiiftj  ba  doaa] 
lor  Oollicr  in  Ihe  inutter  of  that  de- 
■cription  o(  3h»k™p™,re,  which  Mr 
Itro^rnlnj;  Iim  luatioiouKly  chown,  m  a 
nattA  (or  PtrUklaJi't  Paneiet,  from  tho 
UitUriiyJ  IMftionary:  "Hi"  gealua 
VM  joculnr,  but<  wliau  dbpoMil,  he 
could  bo  vary  aerioiu." 


Ppetm.  ic.  4tq.  Londoa,  ISPJ.  It  • 
evBDHuil  t.olikTeflnl^p«M>a)  inKH 
*  Both  HoKomiDon  utd  MulpSM 
were  oritioa  in  their  waj,  m))!  tkt 
(ormor'a  Ettay  an  Traiuloled  Vtm  » 
one  of  tbu«a  nemarona  docunNan 
which  would  have  ht*n  of  tho  utooK 
■crricG  to  tu  ID  tho  Iwt  ralunM^  b«I 
Tttiicli  oauaot  raooiTe  douilod  Ina^ 
meat  in  tliii. 


8IE   THOUAS    POPE   BLOTJST. 
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Ris"BetBarka  upon  Poetr/,"  uo  less  thnn  tiie  "Characters  and 
C«QSurea"  which  make  >ip  th(t  other  part  o(  his  work,  are  the 
purest  compiUtion:  and  though  we  are  certainly  not  without 
compilers  in  these  dayii  (wtiat  indued  can  a  liistoriiLn  of 
CritkiBta  do  but  compilu  to  &  great  extent  0.  there  are  very  few 
of  US  who  aru  nt  vnce  honest  enough  and  itrtloss  enough  to 
follow  the  method  of  Blount.  Whether  he  is  arguing  thnt 
kapod  humnur  is  essentinlly  necessary  to  a  poet  (how  abotit  the 
Fj^u«  irnlalile?)  or  that  a  poet  should  not  he  addicted  to 
flattery,  or  discussiog  the  "  Eclogue,  Bucholic  [«c],  or  Paatoml," 
whether  he  ia  following  Phillips  and  Winstanley  and  borrowing 
from  both,  in  compiling  a  dictionary  of  poets,  lie  simply  euiptiea 
oat  his  common  place- book.  "Drydea  reuiarks."  "Itapin 
observes,"  "  Mr  Cowley  tells  «»,"  "  Mr  Kyniercan  nowise  allow  " 
(this  is  happy,  for  it  wns  hftbitnal  with  Mr  Rymer "  nowise  to 
allow  "),  such  are  the  usherings  of  hia  paragraphs.  lie  is  not 
^ttointezesting  when  he  is  original  (c/.  bia  remarks  on  Waller); 
t  one  is  almost  more  grateful  to  him  for  his  collections,  which 
<at  brietly,  auil  together,  the  critical  dicta  of  a  vast  number  of 
pie.  Here  we  may  read,  with  minimum  of  trouble,  how 
liJulius  Scaliger  could  not  see  anything  in  Catullus  but  what  is 
common  and  ordinary ;  how  Dr  Sprat  said  that  till  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  there  was  nothing  wrnte  in  the  English 
langu^e  except  Chaucer  that  a  man  would  care  to  read  twice ; 
liow  Scaligcr  ouce  more,  and  Pelrus  Crinilus,  and  Johannes 
Ludovicus  Vives,  and  Eiutjitius  Swiirtius,  thought  Olaudiaa 
qnitc  in  the  first  rank  of  poets;  how  Tanneguy  le  Fivre  shook 
his  head  over  Pindar  as  having  '"something  too  much  the  air 
of  the  Dithyrambick  " ;  and  how  Cwlius  Ithodiginus  was  good 
enough  to  Bnd  that  same  Dantea  Aligerus,  who  displeased 
otbera,  a  "poet  not  coulemptiblo." '  These  things  are  infinitely 
pl«as&nt  to  read,  and  give  one  a  positive  affection  for  Sir  Thomas 
Pope  Ulount  as  one  turns  them  in  the  big  black  print  of  bis 
handy  quarto;  yet  perhaps  it  would  be  excessive  to  call  him  a 
great  critic.    What  he  does,  besides  providing  this  ffatopkj/iaeium 


*  TIm  retnark  ma;  with  toora  propor- 
tioo  b*  nud«  of  Ccoliu*  hinuwlf,  a 
vcfj  worthf   BusMHut,  whoin    Lilius 


GinlHua  pranounoM  la  b*  mHltifliria«t 
midittu,  panm  tamen  in  pangmdU 
rrnibut   icrmtiu. 
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for  the  connoisaear,  is  to  show  how  wide  Uic   iaterest 
crilicism  was. 

A  funlicr  turn,  and  the  IftSt  in  this  walk,  may  be  furnished ' 
to  US  by  me  of  bis  own  quotatioD«  (p.  137  of  tlw  CharacUn 
\prrii>difaU  ■  *""'  Cenaurrs)  of  an  answer  to  the  qauiioD, 
|Tha  Aih«Rlu  ■•  Wliether  Kiluin  and  Waller  were  doL  the  \mA 
|M«rTOnr,*e.  English  poeia.  and  which  was  the  better  of  the 
two?"  from  Tht  Athtnian  MtTt-nry.  vol.  v.,  No.  4.  For  tbii 
curious  and  iotorustin"  modlti^  uf  CiiuLou's,  and  Samuel 
Wesley's,  and  olliers',  was  almost  the  first  to  provide  something 
in  Eugligh  answering,  or  that  might  have  answered,  to  tJie 
JtmrnaJ.  da  SavarUit  and  the  Merairt  Gaiant.  Actually,  the 
Jfermry  was  not  very  literary.  I  do  not  preteud  to  have 
examined  the  original  volumes  with  any  verj  great  care.  But 
in  the  three  copious  books  which  were  either  directly  compiled 
out  of  ii,  or  composed  in  imitation  —  M«  Atheman  Oraek} 
Athenian  Spcrt,  and  The  £rUiA  Apollo — literature  bolds  no 
very  large  plucc.  The  Orarh  doe«  )n<leed  give  at  p.  *38  a 
very  slahomte  answer  to  the  qm^*tion.  "  Whether  the  Dramatic 
Foels  of  the  Last  Age  exceeded  those  of  this  ?  "  and  the  ApoUo, 
bcaides  a  versification  of  the  identical  query  and  answer  which 
Blount  had  quoted,  contains  a  long  descant  on  the  Origin  of 
Poetn,'.  and  a  remarkably  shrewd  answer  to  the  queatHi]. 
"^Hiich  IB  the  best  poet — Boileau,  Moli^re.  or  L«  Fontaine  fB 
I  But  ihe  time  o(  literary  periodicals  in  Englfliid  was  not  yet.  " 
though  thia  was  the  very  cve  of  it:  and  they  niual  therefore  bo 
postponed.* 


'  Tho  Atltmian  JTcmiry  (lOSOBi?) 
t»n  t/i  twonty  voluniw.  The  Omrit, 
tnita  uliidt  the  l&t«  Hr  Uudnrhill 
luwln  lii«  iDtctcsdog  selocljan  (Loudon, 
n.  il.)>  «M  iimcd  in  four.  I  hive 
on«  (l.Kia<laii.  ITOSi,  whivh  c*!!*  itself 
Ml   "EnUra    CoUactiiiD,"   aa    well    na 

Mntiih  ApiJin  [Snl  mI.,  tendon.  1718). 
*  Ad  ext-'cptiim  tatt^  }i«rliit|i«  be  made 
iu  fiKQUrofJ,  [CorDUidJdcLaCroM'f 
Workt  oflfit  Uanud^  which,  tmnsUud 
wliall/  or  iomdIj  hy  lU  author  ttota 
the  Fr«[i<l),  tegOLO  to  appov  tDcmthly 


In  Au^uit  1$>1,  otid  n-M  ooIlMted 
\^tan  long  m  a  thin  tiuuto  Tohuaa. 
Its  ooutantd  M«  raaJ  ravivm  in  alooal 
e»ury  point— down  to  aanie  ■harp  re- 
ninrkK  Ijy  tlin  odikir  •reviewer  tin 
])lagiaruiiiiH  b;  ifae  AUtmiav  Mrremrf, 
aiidoMiiplaintaofthaabataieeof  tndicw 
tQ  iMwn  tile  labour  of  reTiewing.  Hm 
booki)  rovj«w«d  are,  ai  a  mle.  of  m 
greAt  [nterGat :  but  tba  aummariaa  of 
cUelr  «witei>U  are  (BUvrallj  good,  and 
the  vieirs  advaomd  are  al  tout  aome- 

times  ntxle  tlia  ■ubj«Ot  ot  D*\tm\\\j 
argu  msD  lalire  diacuaalon. 
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INTERCHAPTER   V. 

^  tho  present  Intercbapter  ws  come  to  &  sort  of  Omphalos  of 
the  whole  projected  History.  Here  and  here  only,  up  to  the 
present  clay,  do  we  fiud  a  Calboliu  Faith  ot  criticism,  not  moKly 
at  last  cftiislimted,  l>ut  |)ru(;licull/  ncccjiiud  ovor  tliu  whole 
literary  wurltl/,  hi  ancient  times,  though  it  is  not  ditficuU  to 
disccnTa  cn-wl  of  a  not  wholly  dissimilar  charncter,  yet  that 
crcud  wiis  cirri  vud  at  in  rouudalwul  fashion,  and  waa  never  applied 
auiversally  to  poetry  and  prose  as  IiUinitur«.  Jn  tho  Middlu 
Ages  tlicre  was  no  such  creed  at  all.  Iii  the  century  which — or 
ratlier  a  certain  aspect  of  it — will  furnish  us  with  the  subject 
of  tbe  last  Book  of  the  present  volume,  the  catholic  faith  stiU 
maintaias,  and  eveii,  as  is  the  wont  of  euch  things,  rather 
tightens.  it«  hold  as  received  onliodoxy;  but  there  are  grumblings, 
and  ttiix-a  leu  jugs,  and  uphca%'aU  on  the  one  hnni],  und  on  tbe 
other  the  tuudoncy  to  a  dangurous  luliludiuurianiDui,  In  that 
which,  with  the  pcriuissiun  of  tha  fatea,  will,  with  tba  Diasidvnta 
of  the  Eighteenth,  give  the  subject  of  the  next  volume,  there  is 
ao  parallel  consensus  Rven  of  a  prevailing  parly.  Take  a  dozen 
critics  of  any  distiuctiou,  at  dilTcrcnt  times  and  in  differcut 
countries  of  tbe  sevuiitcuntb  contury  in  Europe,  nud  nsk  them 
to  unuuciatc  some  gcnei'al  laws  end  principles  ol  literary 
eriticiso).  The  results,  if  not  slavishly  identical,  would  be 
pt«ctically  the  same,  putting  aside  particular  and  Italt  unreal 
squabbles  of  Ancient  and  Modern  and  the  like.  Uo  tbe  same  at 
any  time  for  the  last  hundrvd — certainly  fur  (he  last  seventy  or 
eighty — years,  and  the  result  would  be  a  Babel  If  auy  two  of 
tlie  uttenkDces  did  uot  betray  direct  contradiction,  it  would 
probably  be  because  the  speakers  began  at  entirely  different 
facets  of  the  subject. 


TC  CREED. 


Whether  this  literary  nnanimitj— which  rescinWes  the  tc- 
ol«8iMtical  anaiiimicy,  on  tli«  ruins  of  which  it  grew,  not  le^t 
in  beinji;  a  littk  uur«al — was  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing  is 
itself,  is  one  of  lho»  lar^r  quwtions  which  we  do  not  porpoBB 
to  BTgue  iiul  h«re.    Tim  point  for  ua  is  that  it  existed.     It  was 
coinpRtiblo,  09  iu  thu  other  c«lS«,  with  h  good  d«al  of  minor 
dilToronoo :  th«re  uiijjht  be  titeraiy  Soottsts  and  Thomists ;  thcr« 
might  «vien  (ns  in  the  Ancient  and  Modem  case)  be  a  Great 
Soliiam  of  the  most  appart- ntly  important  hind.    But  this  was 
M  a  ralo  m«ro  jangling ;  and  Uic  more  serious  of  the  Moderns  < 
gaoeralljr  tried   to  mnko   out    little    more    than    that    theirl 
ftvouritw  could  claim  as  much,  or  more,  of  the  graces  which! 
both  Mtccmod,  aa  the  other  people's  favourites  possesacd. 

Wo  linvt)  «v<m  iu  the  last  Tntvrchaptvr  how  something  like 
Uiia  crQU<l  hud  bc«n  achiaved — though  not  without  a  good  deal 
of  op])p8itioti,  and  hardly,  in  any  caw,  with  the  result  of 
anthoritAtive  and  complete  atstement — in  Italy,  and  to  some 
extent  horrowed  thence,  in  other  conotries,  before  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  itself.  The  seveotceoth  did  little  mors 
tbsn  crystallise  it,,  lay  stress  ou  psiticular  points,  fill  up  some 
gaps,  arniuge,  codify,  illustrate.  The  absence  of  dissidence, 
exoupt  on  the  minor  points,  is  moat  remarkable.  In  rugard  to 
Aristotis,  in  pArticnlsr.  there  ar«  no  Fatrizzis  and  hrtrdly  any 
Castelvetroa.  lieu  tnck  on  n  considerable  body  of  Apocrj-pha 
to  the  caaonical  books  of  the  Stagirite,  and  misinterpret  not 
a  little  that  he  actually  said.  But  tliey  never  take  his  general 
authority  in  qneation,  seldom  the  authority  of  any  ancient, 
and  that  of  Horace  least  of  all.  The  two  ^at  artiticjal  con* 
coplious  of  the  ulaboralo  "  Unities "  drama,  with  Acts  and 
Scenes  taking  the  placo  of  the  clioric  divisions,  and  of  the  still 
more  artificial  *'  Heroic  Poem,"  with  its  rable,  its  Kpie  Unity, 
its  Maehines,  and  so  forth,  acquire  in  theory — if  luckily,  as,  for 
instance,  in  Knglaad,  by  no  means  in  practice — greater  aad 
greater  dignity.  It  becomes  a  sort  of  truism  that  the  drama 
is  the  most  beautiful  and  ingenious,  the  heroic  poem  the 
noblest,  thing  on  which  the  human  mind  can  exercise  itself. 
But  they  are  difficult  things,  air!  very  difficult  things.  Each 
ia  sharply  isolated  as  a   Kind :    and    the    other    Kinds    are 
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ranged  arouml  aod  beluvr  chum.  Voa  never  criticise  anj 
thiDg  firat  in  'n^elt,  but  with  immediate  reference  to  its  Kind. 
If  it  does  not  fulfil  the  BpecificdlioDfl  of  that  Kind,  it  is  either 
cast  out  at  ooce  or  regarded  with  the  deepest  suapicioD. 

Further,  all  the  Kiuds  in  paniciilor,  as  well  as  Poetry  itaelf 
in  geiieml,  possess,  and  are  difltiiigiii-'ilivd  b^,  Qualltiua  vrhich 
are,  in  the  sane  way,  rigidly  demanded  and  intjiiired  into. 
It  is  generally,  if  not  quite  UQiversolly,  adiailtHd  tliat  a  i>oem 
muat  please:  llioii||^  critics  are  not  quite  agreed  whetliur  you 
are  bound  to  pleaae  only  so  as  to  instruct.  But  you  must 
please  in  the  Kind,  by  the  Quality,  according  to  the  Kule. 
There  is  no  room  for  nonde8crii>ls ;  or,  if  they  are  admitted  at 
all,  thcr  must  cease  to  he  nondescripts,  and  become  Ileroi- 
C4)mic,  Heroi-satiric,  "Tragical-couiical-liiatorical-pastoral,"'  or 
what  not. 

This  general  view  may  seem  unorthodox  to  those  who  put 
taitb  in  the  notion — to  be  found  in  some  hooka  of  worth,  as 
well  as  of  worehip — that  there  was  a  "  Kotnantic  revolt"  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century — that  there  was  even 
a  kind  of  irruption  or  recrudescence  of  mediaeval  barbarism,  and 
that  thu  pronounced  and  hardened  clauicism  of  the  later 
cvntiiry  was  a  frvsh  reaction — a  casu  of  Boilfnu  it  la  resooutati 
The  texts,  and  the  facts,  and  the  dntes,  do  not.  to  ray  thinking, 
justify  this  view  of  history,  in  so  far.  at  le-ast,  aa  criticism  is 
coDceroed.  The  crystallising  of  the  classical  creed  goes  on 
regardless  of  Eiiphutiiin,  earlier  and  later,  tn  England,  of  Marin- 
ism  in  Italy,  of  Ciilteranism  and  Conceptism  in  Spain,  of  tlie 
ine^lar  outburst  of  nimilar  tastes  in  France,  which  marks  the 
reign  of  Louis  XII  I.  As  wo  have  seen,  0^'ier,  iu  the  lost 
nsaed  country,  at  the  very  taoment  of  striking  a  blow  for 
Romantic  drama,  admits  that  the  critics  are  against  him ;  and 
we  have  also  seen  how  they  were.  In  England,  Sidney,  at 
tbe  banning  of  the  great  Elizabethan  period,  holds  ont  hands 
to  Jonaon  at  the  end.     The  very  Spanish  Itomantica,  when 


'  It  tBK}  \»  doubMil  whelbor  Uiare 
n  ui]rtKin£  man  woa^iiirful  in  iOiikfu 
>pnre  tlian  lli«  wkj-  in  vrliioli  this 
MoDlan  iiwooli,  kt  vne  Uii(la*id«-blow, 


tmpaica  »iitseatb-«oT«utc«atb-nDlurT 
critieiMiu,  witli  tbe  due  pin,  on  Ilie  das 
ptaon  of  cotIc,  for  e<rcr. 
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\iiey  come  to  ooadder  the  matter  criticollj,  m&lce  nn  aobli 
iiig  transaction  between  consciontioua  tlicory  and  popaUi 
practice:  aad  such  aa  ItAliAO  icoaoclast  as  Beoi  is  classical,  in 
the  Tet7  act  and  process  of  belittliog  the  classes. 

At  the  aame  time,  ihla  accept«d  faith  of  Critictsm,  whoa  we, 
CMue  to  exaiuine  it,  is  a  very  p^culinr  Catholicity.  Uncoin- 
promiaiiiglr  Aristotelian  in  profesBiou,  its  Aristoteliaoisiu,  iS 
haa  been  recognised  by  an  increasing  number  of  experts  from 
the  time  of  Leasing  downwards,  is  liopelcealy  adulterated. 
Many  of  the  iawuiions  and  acoretious  are  purely  arbitraij: 
others  come  from  a  combioBtioQ  of  inability  to  fiii^et,  and 
obstinate  refusal  frankly  lo  recognise,  the  fnct  that  tltc  case 
ia  quite  a  difl'ereut  case  from  that  which  Aristotle  was  diag- 
Qosing.  But>  by  the  time  at  least  when  the  crc«d  became 
triiiEophant,  a  new  I'ope,  a  new  Court  of  Appeal,  has  been 
foisted  in,  styling  itself  Good  Sepse.  Reason,  or  even  (thoogh 
quite  Antipbyaic)  yatgre.  That  tiiia  anti-Pope,  thia  Aotiphysis, 
was  partly  created  by  the  excesses  of  the  Euphmst-Googorist 
liiovemeuls.  need  not  be  denied;  but  this  ia  comparatively 
irrelevant.  We  have  traced  abore,  iu  almost  all  their  principal 
exponents,  the  curious,  and  sometimes  very  ladicrous,  aliempt 
to  ODuciliate  that  /uror  poetiau  which  the  ancienta  liad  never 
dented,  with  those  dictates  of  good  sense  which  the  ancients 
were  presumed  to  have  accepted  and  embodied.  A  profesaod 
satirist  could  evolve,  in  his  happiust  moments,  nothing  more 
comic  than  the  eii-enicoti  of  Miimbniu,'  or,  rather,  than  hi* 
clinical  exaniinnliou  of  the  poet  in  fury,  and  his  observation  of 
the  poet  in  bis  ri^iit  mind. 

The  survey  of  the  devclupmcut  of  thia  phenomenon,  or  group 
of  phenomena,  iu  different  countries,  requires  leas  minutenesi 
than  was  needed  in  the  last  Interehapter.  because  the  ceulral 
sui^e  of  the  movement  is  both  of  less  importance  and  of  Was 
complexity  than  the  beginnings  oC  it :  but  it  is  essential  le 
the  scheme  of  these  Interchapters,  and  to  that  of  the  whole 
book,  that  sumo  such  survey  should  be  given. 

Id  Italy,  as  we  have  seen,  the  results  of  ttie  period  wete 
almost  insigni  Scant- — a  fact  no  doubt  connected  with,  though 

■  K  mpra,  p.  348, 
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in  DO  £ense  necessarily  caused  by,  the  dectensioii  of  ilie  Italtan 
creative  genius  after  Tusso.  Wu  hav«,  it  may  bo  hoped,  estab- 
lished, by  the  slow  but  irresistible  process  ol  rucitiDg  Ibc  actual 
history,  tli©  truth  that  no  constant  ratio  exists  between  periods 
of  creation  and  periods  of  criticism — that  they  may  go  hand  in 
hand,  or  ihut  one  may  follow  the  Other,  or  that  both  may  fail 
to  put  in  any  important  appearance,  as  Fate  and  metaphysical 
aid  may  determine.  This,  for  Italy,  was  a  period  of  the  last 
kind,  ihoqgli  not  one  of  ila  very  worst  examples.  The  Italians 
continued  both  to  play  at  critici$ui  in  th«ir  Academies,  tind  to 
aco-umulate  solid  though  second-hand  work  in  such  laboratories 
as  those  of  Aronintari.  They  fought  out  the  half-mock  battle  of 
the  Ancients  and  Modems,  as  liecame  them,  before  other  nations 
medtUed  with  it:  and  they  Bltll  maintoiuod,  for  long,  though 
not  for  the  whole  time,  that  position  of  supremacy,  as  masters 
in  title  to  Europe,  which  the  yrcat  achievements  of  the  preced- 
ing centur>'  had  given  them.  But  they  added  nothing  to  tbeix 
claima,  and  by  degrees  th«  supremacy  passed  from  thoin.^ 

That  it  passed  to  France  ia  an  accepted  truth,  ftud  like  most, 
though  not  all,  accepted  truths,  this  has  so  much  of  the  real 
quality  that  il  is  idle  to  cavil  ut  it.  That  it  lias  been  abused 
there  cau  be  little  doubt — or  could  be  little  if  people  would  take 
the  small  trouble  iux&f»ary  to  ascertain  the  facta.  I  do  not 
know  who  first  invented  the  term  "  Gallo-Classic,"  wliich,  to 
judge  by  those  Hontgen  rays  which  the  reader  of  examinaiion- 
papemcau  apply,  has  sunk  deep  into  the  youthful  mind  of  this 
eoaotiy.  It  is  a  bad  word.  1  have  taken  leave  to  call  it- 
"  question-begging,  clumsy,  and  incomplete,"  before  now  ;  siid  I 
Npeat  those  epithets  with  a  fresh  emphtt.-^ifl  here.  Il  begs  the 
question  whether  "  Italo-Classlc  "  would  not,  in  its  own  kind,  be 
the  proporor  term :  it  is  clumsy  because  the  two  parte  of  it  ore 
not  used  in  the  same  aeusa ;  and  it  is  incomplete  because  it  docs 
not  intimate  that,  much  beside  French  influcuce.aod  that  a  very 
peculiar  and  sophisticated  kind  of  Classical  inHuetioe,  went  to 


*  Tlisa.tiluil«  of  UiltDU  autl  Drydea 
rwpKtiTdj-QltumtMthwwell.  Tbar* 

bH«««u  Ui«  lw»  poet*.    But   Mil;wD 


lootu  to  Uie  ItaliMM  ftnt.  i'  not  kIm 
lut,  BMitmg  ths  modenut,  rorcritJd>ca. 
DiTd«D,  thm^  ha  knoini  and  tiim 
Ui«in,  d«w  but, 
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the  makinf>  of  the  thing.  Bui  there  was  French  inSaeQce :  aai 
for  some  thrf>e-<]tiart«rs  of  a  centnrjr  France  was  the  head  manu- 
fsctory  in  which  lultaii.  Classical,  and  other  ideas  were  torn  up 
ftnd  remade  into  a  sort  of  critical  shoddy  with  which  (rs  with 
other  Preach  shoddy  in  that  and  other  times)  Europe  waa  rather 
too  eager  to  clothe  itself.  Some  pains  have  been  taken  in  the 
foregoing  Book  to  put  the  reader  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the 
real  rise,  progress,  and  history  of  f  rench  criticism  of  tlie  'Nto- 
classic '  type.  The  survey,  whatever  difference  may  exist  as  to 
its  justice  in  matter  of  opinion,  will  not,  I  think,  be  found  erring 
in  matters  of  fact:  and  it  will  show  that  the  positJon  usunJly 
accorded  to  Boileau  requires  some  recon^deralion.  But  Uotlcau 
was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  man  of  letters  who,  holding  these 
views,  devoted  himself  specially  and  delinit«]y  to  the  expression 
of  tliem ;  nnd,  for  goud  or  for  ill,  his  name  is  aasociated  with  tlie 
movemeot,  I  agree  with  Keats.'  who  here,  as  in  bo  many  other 
matters,  came  right  by  genius.  Those  of  us  who  do  not  possess 
this  royal  Vkv  can,  nt  any  rate,  if  we  choose  to  take  the  troaUt; 
come  right  by  knowl^ige. 

The  Quarrel  of  the  Ancients  and  Modems — though  we  have 
spoken  hard  words  of  it — might  look  like  revolt  against  the 
tyranny  of  Beapr^aus,  and  it  undoubtedly  spread  soede  of  the 
more  successful  revolution  which  followed ;  but  the  more  one 
studies  it.  the  luoic  one  sees  that  tlie  revolt  was  in  the  main 
UQOODscious.  As  we  have  partly  shown,  and  as  might  be  shown 
much  more  fully,  tha  Modems  were,  as  n  rule,  just  as  "  olassioal " 
in  their  ideas  as  the  Ancients.  They  were  as  incapable  of 
catholic  judgment ;  they  were  even  more  ignorant  of  Htcrature 
as  a  whole;  they  were  at  least  as  apt  to  introduce  non-Utcniry 
criteria ;  they  were  as  much  under  the  obsession  of  the  Kind,  ■ 
the  Rule  (cast-iron,  not  leaden),  the  sweeping  general isatJon. 
Too  commonly  the  thing  comes  to  this — that  the  man  who  can 
conjugate  tupio  will  not  hear  of  anything  which  lesAena  the 
importance  of  that  gift,  and  that  the  man  who  cannot  conjugate 
tupto  will  not  hear  of  any  virtttc  attaching  to  iL  ^ 


1 


'  *' KM-«lawiD "  itJtIf  U  nut  a  ^tty 

*'blcM«d"  woni  1  Lut  it  t>u  )>oe[i  long 
nooguuod,  and  tb«  obj«ctlwn>  Co  it  are 


mtinJy  fomuil. 
'  In  ibe  irdl-linowii  nod  auljr  lia 
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ICost  other  countries  require  little  notice  here.  TheO«nDailS 
make  practioalty  no  figure ;  the  Butcli  confine  themselvefl  to 
cl&aaical  study  and  the  populariiution  of  reviewing ;  and  the 
Spaaiarda,  witU  oharacberisliu  ludulcnoe,  refuse  to  work  out  the 
interesting  problem  presented  to  t)ien)  hjr  the  rocalcitranco  of 
their  national  drama  to  the  conflecrat«d  ideas  of  the  general 
creed,  England  is  of  more  importance.  I  have  tried  to  show 
that  it  is  of  very  much  more;  hut  this  importance  beloDgs 
entirely  to  otic  man.  This  one  niRn  in  his  time  played  many 
ports:  and  as  the  main  aim  of  literature  is  to  give  pleasure,  and 
to  produce  original  sources  thereof,  we  cHDiiot  perhaps  say  that 
his  critical  part  was  the  greatest.  I3ul  ve  uiay  almost  say  that 
it  WII8  the  moat  important.  We  can  imagine  Englieh  literature 
without  the  poetry  of  I>r>'deii :  it  would  he  wofully  irapuverbhed, 
but  somebody  would  take  up  llie  burden,  probably  before  Pope. 
Certainly  Pope  would  uke  it  up,  tliough  with  much  more  to  do. 
But  English  crilicisin.ftud,  what  is  more,  Eurt^pean  criticiiim  of 
the  b^t  and  most,  friiitrnl  kind,  wonid  have  had.  if  Dryden  had 
been  absent,  to  seek  some  totally  new  source :  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  where  that  eource  would  have  been  found.  There 
is  no  precedent — Lilius  Giroldus  and  Patriizi  between  them 
might  have  produced  odg  in  Italy,  but  it  is  of  the  highest 
significauce  that  they  did  Bot — for  Drydeu'a  peculiar  way  ol 
shaking  different  literatares  and  different  examples  of  hterature 
'togciher,  of  Incncatiiig  the  things  that  pleaae  him  in  all,  and  of 
at  least  attempting  to  find  out  why  they  please  him.  jt^is  this. 
Dot  his  parade  of  Kalefl,  and  his  tjleanioga  jroin  the  booksy  tlmt 
makes  his  cntTcul  glury :  and  it  is  this  in  which,  aiuong  critics 
up  to  hfs  own  time,  he  is  alone. 

Yet  even  he  does  ]«rade  "rules";  even  he  doe.s  belaud 
Kapin,  and  Lo  Bossu,  and  even  Rymcr;  cvcu  he  would  ha^e 
been,  no  doubt,  quite  as  ready  to  take  the  oath  to  Boiloau  as 
be  was  nobly  determined  not  to  take  it  to  William.  His 
genius  is  recalcitrant  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  time;  but  some- 
thing else  in  him  accepts  it.  It  Is  not  for  nothing  tluit  he 
never  pttltiiJifd  that  word  of  power  which  dissolve*  all  the 
spells  of  Duossn  —  "Had  Aristotle  seea  our  plays  he  might 
have  changed  his  mind." 


That,  however,  there  was,  at  any  rate  in  the  earlier  part 
the  time,  much  bliail,  aad  even  a  liule  cioiiscioua  revolt  against 
classicism,  indt^pendont  of  the  Aucient  ami  Modern  qaaTrel,  ia 
not  to  be  wholly  denied,  I  hav«  hinted  doubta  as  to  the  correct- 
nees  ol  regarding  the  Euphnist-Metaphj-eical  extravagancea  in 
Gu([land,  Mariiiism  in  Italy.  Gongorism  in  Spain,  and  the 
fantastic  and  "precious"  fancies  which  mark  the  niga  of 
Lonis  XIII.  and  the  Fronde  in  Franc«,  as  eitlier  delibenit« 
reactions  agaiust  classicisn],  or  abortive  birtlis  and  false  dawuB 
of  Roniaiice.  Tbey  are  iu  almost  every  case  direct  results  of 
the  RouiniiLio  or  nicdtjeva)  aide  of  the  earlier  Beaaissanoe — 
last  lliingK,  not  first.  But,  by  the  end  of  the  century,  tl)«f 
were  almost  everywhere  got  well  nnder;  though  in  Sftain, 
their  greatest  stronghold,  it  was  not  till  the  eijihteenth  century 
itself  was  some  way  advanced  that  Luzdn  aduiinisUtred  the 
critical  miMricorJt,  or,  H  we  must  use  the  language  of 
the  country,  plnyod  dtsptnador  lo  thent  Any  other  inter- 
pretation of  the  phenomena  seoms  to  me  to  distort  them  and 
make  them  uninielligilile,  while  the  procession  of  the  Mcla- 
pliysical  from  the  Spenserian  stage,  of  Marinism  from  Taaso, 
of  G<)ngorijtin  from  the  great  Spanish  age,  and  of  the  French 
extravftf^aiits  from  the  Spaniards  and  Marino,  working  not  a 
little  on  the  I'liJiade  itself,  is  natural,  historical,  and  con> 
sialent  with  logic  But  these  very  facts  prepare  and  lead  up 
to  the  triuiupli  of  Neo-Claaaiciscn. 

By  dint,  however,  of  tliese  actions  and  interactions,  there  was 
actually  evolved,  towertls  tlit-  vnd  of  the  century,  a  sort  of  falw 
Floriniul  or  Duessa,  w)io  was  called  Taste.  She  was  rather  a 
IVotean  Goddess,  and  reflected  the  knowledge  or  the  waat  of  it, 
the  real  tHste  or  the  vvant  of  it,  possessed  by  her  priests  and 
worshippers.  The  Tusle  of  Drydea  and  the  Taste  of  Rymer 
aro  two  totally  dillerviit  thiiigs;  tlit-re  is  even  a  very  oon- 
siderablo  difference  between  the  tnste  of  U<<deliQ  and  the  taste 
of  Uoabours.  Btit^  in  ell  nave  the  very  happiest  minds  the 
Taste  of  this  time,  as  fur  as  Poetry  ia  concerned  almost 
wholly,  and  to  a  gnat  extent  as  regards  prose,  is  vitiated  by 
\  all  Diauner  of  mistaken  assumptions,  polluted  by  all  rop.nner  of 
I  foolish  Aud  hurtful  idolatries.    There  is  the  Idol  of  tJie  Kind 
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fwhich  has  been  noticed;  the  IdtA  oF  the  Qtmlitj;  the  Idol  of 
Good  Senile,  the  mont  devourinj;  of  all.'  It  is  agreed,  and  Agreed 
vety  pardonnhlj,  thiit  it  is  not  well  tu  write 

"And  pvriwig  nith  iiii«w  the  bnlclpato  wi^oda." 

But  the  baser  folk  go  on  from  this — and  all  but  the  very  noblcat 
have  some  difficulty  iu  preveiitiug  themselves  from  going  on — to 
thiub  that  a  man  sboutd  not  write 

"  Tk«  roultitudlDouH  iiea«  iucanuidioe." 

Tbten  ia  a  sense,  and  a  very  propt-r  sense,  iliat,  in  a  certalD 
general  wsf,  style  must  suit  stilijeclfi:  thai  you  ought  not  lo 
write  lo  n  Child  of  Quality,  aged  five,  *s  yo\i  would  do  to  Qnvea 
Anne,  aged  Hfiy.'  But  this  topplut  over  into  the  most  absurd 
limitations,  so  that,  a  little  later  than  our  actual  time,  we  shall 
find  Pope  taking  modest  credit  to  himself  with  Spence  lor  that, 
though  Virgil  iu  his  Pastorals  "  has  sometimes  six  or  eight  linee 
together  that  are  epic"  ho  had  been  so  scrupulous  as  " scarce 
,  ever  to  havo  two  together,  even  in  the  Mesginh."  Ijideed  it  ia 
hardly  possible  to  tind  a  better  rtdiictio  ad  aimtrdum  of  Xeo* 
Clastuciem  than  this.  You  lay  dowu  (as  we  saw  long  ago  that 
Servius  did  lay  it  down),  from  a  general  induction  of  the 
practice  of  a  particular  poet,  auch  and  such  a  rule  about 
Virgil's  stylea  in  his  various  works.  Then  you  turn  this 
individual  obaervatiou  into  a  geueral  rule.  And  theu  you  go 
near  to  find  fault  with  the  very  poet  from  whom  you  havo 
derived  it  becaose  he  does  not  always  observe  it — as  if  his 
unquestionable  exceptions  had  not  as  much  authority  as  Ilia 
supposed  rules.  Kor  is  iherc  any  doubt  thai  this  fallacy 
derivea  colour  and  support  from  the  false  Good  Sense,  the 
Faeudo-Iteason.  The  induction  from  practice  is  hitched  on  to 
Beaton  so  as  to  become  a  deduction  and  a  demonstration,  and 


'  P«Hw)i«  itwr*  it  not  •  atov*  an- 
bkffij  Rib*  >»  literature  (wliicli  tiM 
muif  luich)  UuD  that  in  Th*  RthtarMul 
on  Bajm,  ulu  is  cnada  to  Mj  that 
"SptriW  muit  Dot  )>«  ounfisKl  totmlk 
wmm."  TImj  MrUialj  muit  nul ; 
AdAiMO  (4^  410)  sdmiu  thkt 


aimatd,"     Tbam  U  mveti  virtua  in 
llii*  "dnoolour." 

'  ll  WV  W  Mid  tlMt  tbii  WM  Ut«r. 

But  I*ri«r  m«  •  ama  at  tlurtjr-aix  ia 
1700. 
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nnc«  eaiflhlishcd  as  tiM,  you  deduce  from  it  anythiag  yoa  likcj 
Itleanwhile  Gmxl  Sense,  as  coiupiauiaul  to  the  critic  as  atem  taj 
ttifi  victim  of  his  criciclsni,  will  appruvo  or  disapprove  anytluDf 
that  you  diooM  to  iipprovc  or  dimpprove.  wilt  aet  her  seal  to 
nny  arbitrary  decision,  any  utijust  or  purblind  whim,  and  caa 
ouly  be  trusted  vtth  certainty  to  set  her  face  iavariably  againat 
the  highest  poetry,  nnii  often  against  certain  kinds  nob  so  high.* 

Tlie  result  of  all  tliis  is  that,  with  the  exception  of  Dryden 
and  somewhat  later  Fonlenelle  (soe  next  Boob),  hardly  any 
critics  of  the  time  achieve,  with  any  success,  the  highest  functaoii  M 
of  the  true  critic  of  literature,  the  discovery  and  celebratioa  of 
beautiful  literary  tilings.  It  is  not  their  bufiiness.  or  their  wish, 
to  set  free  thp  "lovely  prisoacd  soul  of  Sucharis."  If  Eucharis 
vill  get  a  ticket  from  the  patronesses  of  the  cDDteni]iorary 
Almaclc's,  and  dreas  herself  iu  tlte  prescribed  tiuiform,  and  come 
up  for  judgment  with  the  proper  courtesy,  they  vill  do  her  such 
justice  as  Minerva  has  enubled  them  to  do;  but  if  not,  not. 
Sometimes  (as  in  the  case  of  the  immortal  Person  of  Qaality 
who  took  the  trouble  to  get  Spenser  into  order*)  they  will  good- 
uaturedly  ondeavour  to  ^ive  her  a  better  chance,  poor  thin^! 
Itut  they  will  never  kiss  the  Daughter  of  Ilippocmtee  on  Iha 
tnoulh,  and  receive  the  reward  thereto  appropriated.^ 

That,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  observable,  throughout  theoea* 
tury,  a  certain  interpenetration  of  the  older  and  more  Itomantioj 
spirit — in  the  creative  work  chiefly,  but  even  Uiere  dying  dowi 


'  Yet  it  u  not  for  thv  tw«uti«th 
Oeoturj  to  throw  ntonw  M  tlis  ioron- 

t«eatli,  till  ws  )Mt«  «(r  Liyins  down 
rulen  of  our  own  maiiutactun  fur  *til] 
CArlin  "Ko*!  i">A  rtprvviai^  Hjirliiwu 
and  tbc  jrtuthful  Bhitkciiicarc  fur  lieing 
"  IM  tyrjokl "  in  trtLfctdy. 

'  6m  Spemfr  Itniiviviu.  LoailoD, 
IS88-47.  Tbc  Ptnaa  uf  Quitlilj'  "da- 
Unr«"  Spastor  "in  lleraick  uuinban," 
a>  per  akBiple— 

"TliBn  M>  lbs  Uilx  KiJliLiiC  jUttiui  Mid. 
AU  jE'lA' fCJ'aaMit  it  mart  grlwDIM  inbdc." 

ThU  U  "wli»t  8peH»«r  ougtit  to  ha»o 
been  iu>l«Ml  ot  wliot  i*  c«  be  foiuiil  in 


himMlf." 

'  Dr^des  uid  PouIeDOUo  thimwih 
ar«af«jiirMiiolquit«iiiil«M.  Tbelattcrl 
(v.  it\fra ,  p.  SOG)  pfopOMM  eeoMidkliaQ*! 
in  Ihoiii&i^EfiMiitcimpUtwUchhiidlM 
fruQi  Sainl-louit;  uvl  Jttjdeo,  tai  ua 
m;.  cIo«a  not  improve  ShnkospcMw  uid 
Chui«cr.  But  it  wai  on  ShikkaapMt* 
A[i(t  Cluuiixr  M  tltcj  wore,  uul  w  he 
tnVMtied  t\itm  for  pcpuUr  we,  Uu>t 
DcTden  paiaed  the  isuuto-ul  mi1ii|Jm  ; 
tad  FonuiwUattioUKlitthkttbaaouplet 
eveu  u  it  Btood  "  inLglil  «MUj  lul  Imvu 
been  (uonil  by  distinguiahal  |x>Bia," 
which  ii  (rum  him  «qiilT>l«ot<  M  »  Uara 
of  luporUbtrM  Crou  our  modcra  oittOL 
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in  tile  critical  overmastered  from  the  £rst,  and  less  and  less 
perceptible, — this  opinion  will  meet  with  no  contradiction  here, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  strongest  supporL  All  the 
eccentric  phenomena,  as  they  may  be  called,  which  have 
been  noticed  from  Euphuiem  to  Gongomm,  are  aymptoms  of 
this  on  the  larger  scale ;  and  other  things — the  fancy  of  Chape- 
lain  himself  for  the  Roniancea,  the  lingering  attraction  which 
GoDgorism  exercises  even  ou  such  a  man  as  Uouhoura — con6rm 
it.  Vet  even  this  was,  as  has  been  said,  steadily  dying  down ; 
and  by  the  end  of  the  century  the  old  Phcenix  was  nearly  in 
ashes,  though  the  new  bird  was  to  take  slow  rebirth  from  them. 
I  am  myself  inclined  t«  tliink  that  the  si(;ns  of  Bomautic 
leaning  iu  Drydcu  belong  to  the  new,  not  to  the  old,  chapter 
of  symptoms ;  and  that  tn  this  way  Rugland,  tlie  last,  save 
perhaps  Spain,  to  give  up,  was  the  lirst  to  feel  again  for,  the 
standard  of  Itomaniicism,  liiit  in  thia  Dryden  was  in  advance, 
not  merely  of  all  his  countrymen,  but  of  all  Europe;  and  he 
did  not  himnelf  deliiiilely  raise  any  Sa^  of  revolt.  Ou  tht;  con- 
trary, he  always  8uppof;cd  him^^clf  to  be,  and  sometimes  was, 
arguiog  for  a  reasonable  and  liberal  ClossicisiD. 

It  was  not  in  flippancy,  but  in  logical  connection  with  the 
present  sabject,  that  attention  was  drawn  above  ^  to  a  certoin 
oporta  of  Tasnoni'a  on  the  admitted  lovesomeness,  body  and 
soul,  of  Ir.  dontu  bruite,  and  on  the  tricks  which  bruUeua  and 
bdksai  play  to  each  other.  If  that  lagcniouA  poet  aud  polemic 
had  but  pushed  his  inquiries  u  littlu  furttier.and  extended  them 
in  pur\-icw  as  well  as  lineally,  he  might  have  come  to  great 
things  in  criticism.  It  nti}>ht,  for  Lustaoce.  have  struck  him 
whether  the  accepted  notions  of  literary  beauty  were  not 
peculiarly  like  thoee  of  physical  beauty,  which  were  also  those 
of  his  century.  These  laws  laid  it  down  that  "  from  the  chin  to 
the  pit  betwLxt  the  collar-bones  there  must  be  two  Icnj^tha  ol  the 
noae,"  that  the  whole  figure  must  be  "  ten  faces  hi{;h ,*'  aud  that  "the 
inside  of  the  arm,  from  the  place  where  the  muscle  diMppeais  to 
the  middle,  is  four  iioees";  while  the  careful  calculators  notMl 
all  the  while  with  dismay  tliat  both  the  Apollo  Belvidere  and 
the  Mudicean  Venus  set  these  proportions  at  the  most  god- 

■   P.  82&. 
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like  defiance.'  He  wonld  (or  he  might)  have  observed  that, 
jnat  as  when  joii  have  settled  exactly  what  a  beUa  d»tuia  ravflt 
ti<)t  have,  there  la  apt  to  saiI.  or  ilip.  into  the  room  Bomebod; 
vitli  that  ptiniciilar  charactenstic  to  whom  you  become  a  hope- 
less slave,  eo,  when  yoii  have  seilleit  the  iiiialiftcatioDS  of  tlu 
drama  with  tlie  infallibility  uf  H&lelin,  and  thoee  of  the  Epic 
with  the  finality  of  Le  Bosaii,  th^re  comes  you  out  some  impud- 
ent production  which  is  an  Hilminihle  poiMU,  while  the  obedient 
bej.'vttiDgB  uf  your  rulvs  arc  worthless  rubbi&h.  Tassoiii,  I  ay, 
might  have  done  this;  he  ticems  to  have  had  quite  the  temper 
Co  do  it;  but  he  did  it  not  It  wa»  doubtless  with  him,  as  with 
others,  a  case  of  Di  ttrimt  ft  JupUtr  kostis — llie  gods  of  their 
world  and  their  time  forbade  them. 

But  tlie  angry  gods  were  not  wholly  able  to  maintain  tlteii 
anger ;  and  at  the  oiher  end  of  the  century,  in  that  Quarrel  of 
the  Ancienis  niid  Modems  which,  for  all  its  irritating  ignofa- 
titmts  titnthi,  did  certainly  assiat  in  the  diacussion  of  genenl 
eeathetic  problema,  we  tind,  among  other  glimpses,  an  advance, 
though  only  a  partial  advance,  on  this  suj^estion  of  the  Pfit- 
sieri.  Penauli.  whu  doulitlesa  knew  Tassoni  (one  of  his  brotben 
bod  trtDBlated  thu  &<rkia),  hue  a  curious  pauagc  on  the  divei- 
sity  of  tlie  forms  of  feniiniiie  bcituiy.  He  hod,'  he  auys,  xixiuxt 
the  gallery  of  n  connoiiiseur  who  had  collected  portraits  of  the 
most  (aiuous  beantiea  of  Europe  for  a  century  paat.  There  were 
not  two  of  tlie  same  type  of  lovelinena ;  and  of  the  spectaton 
there  were  not  two  who  tixed  ou  tlie  same  portrait  as  the  most 
beautiful.  But  Perrault,  though  be  has  had  this  gUmpae  of  the 
true  path  opened  up  tu  liiui,  dues  not  dare  pursue  it.  He  is  u 
coDviuced  a»  ilie  rest  of  tiii-m  that  you  can  reduce  ideas  of 
beauty  to  a  minimunri  which  ia  always  invariable,  tliough  you 
may  add  others  whicli  vnry  ;  and  he  1.1  perfectly  arbitrary  in  his 
admissions  and  exehiaiuus  of  these  latter.  He  hates  Gothic 
architeciurei  il  may  be  strongly  suspected  that  he  would  fall 
far  short  of  Chopcluin  in  appreciating  Ifomance,  for  all  hia  fairy 
ules.    His  criticisms  of  tlie  Ancients  belie  his  thooiy  itself ;  for 


'  Sw  tht  wholn  abminl  mibtmc  in 
th*  afiiMiidix  -  iiiBtt«r  to  Dijdva'i 
TrnuKlBtion   of   Du    Tmnirj    {rd.   nii. 
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he  wll  not  open  his  eyea  to  see  the  betmty  of  their  pectiliariijr. 
Bia  icmarkK  on  nomor  are  pitialile.  My  always  uRtiinabte  and 
noc  seUloui  adiuirabtu  pTcdcce»sor,  Blair,  wns  no  doubt  siidly 
"  left  to  himself "  when  he  eclected.'  fts  the  awful  cxumplo  of  a 
man  of  bad  taste,  the  person  who  said  that  Homer  was  no 
better  bhsn  "some  old  late  of  chivalry."  I3ul  Perrault,  I  E«ar, 
is  a  more  terrible  spectacle  when  he  says  that  none  of  the  Three 
Tragedians  will  bear  comparison  with  Corneille  (and  1  think  I 
may  claim  the  merit  of  not  undervaluing  Conieille),  that  no- 
body but  [)rofc.<u!ed  scholars  can  read  ArifiUiphanus,  aud  tluit 
Ovid  18  the  iufcHor  of  Bensvrade.  When  wo  rmd  these  things 
— and  exc«pt  in  Fout«u«lle.  the  eternal  exception,  they  are  to 
be  found  in  every  espouser  of  the  Modern  side,  just  as  the  cor- 
puiiding  absurdities  are  to  be  found  in  every  defender  of  tho 

DciunLs — there  is  nothing  to  say  but  "This  ia  all  oat  of  focus. 
Both  of  you  see  luen  ae  trees  walking." 

Ia  summary  of  the  whole  merits  and  defects  of  DeO'clasaicism 
maet  af;ain  be  poelponed ;  though  with  no  further  prortigatioD 
than  to  the  end  of  the  next  Book  mid  the  present  volume.  As 
for  the  special  defects  of  this  special  period  we  have  said  enough  ; 
and  we  way  conclude  tliis  Int«rchapt«r  with  a  glance  at  its 
epecial  merits.  They  ant  partly  of  u  negative  kind,  but  they 
certainly  vxisL  In  the  Middle  Ages,  us  we  have  Been,  there 
waa  no  code  of  criticiBm  at  all ;  in  the  sixteenth  century  only 
a  growing  approach  to  one,  though  the  approach  had  become 
very  aear  at  the  last,  iionie  outbreaks  of  heterodoxy — the  last 
stand  o£  liomance  for  the  tiue — had,  as  uanalty  happens,  drawn 
the  orthodox  together,  had  made  them  sign  a  definite,  or  almost 
deGuite,  iiistruuient  or  cuufeesion.  Juat  or  uigust,  adequate  or 
inadequate,  cveu  conststeut  or  incousistcnt.  as  it  may  be,  from 
tJie  |>oint  of  view  of  «  very  »earohing  and  all-inspecting  logic, 
the  neo-cUssicism  of  the  late  seventeenth  century  was  a  tiling 
about  which  there  could  be  nq  mistake.  It  knew  its  own  mind 
about  everything  which  it  chose  to  consider,  and  valiantly  shut 
its  eyes  to  everything  which  it  chose  to  ignore.  For  a  time — a 
short  time  only,  of  course,  for  the  triumph  of  a  religion  is 
always  the  signal  for  the  appearance  of  a  heresy — the  majority  of 

■  K.  in/m,  p.  U3. 
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people  had  not  macb  more  doabt  about  what  waa  che  proper  ihing 
Wt  b«lieve  in  and  admire  Id  literature,  than  thej  had  about  the 
multiplicatioii  labK  II  bfcaine  possible — and  it  was  done,  ts 
we  shall  we,  first  in  Italy,  then  elsewhere — to  writ«  real  litenuy 
histories:  it  became  still  more  easily  poasiblc  lo  criticise  new 
books  OD  a  oertftlD  basis  of  accepted  postulates-  And  it  is  by  no 
tneaiiB  certain  that  this  provisional  orthodoxy  was  not  a  iieoe»- 
sary  condition  of  the  growth  of  the  new  study  of  .^thetic. 
which,  though  it  has  done  criticism  harm  as  well  aa  good,  baa 
ccrtniuly  done  it  good  ns  well  ns  harm. 

If  or  is  it  possible  to  deny  that  there  was  something  to  admire 
in  the  creed  itself.  It  was  weakest — it  was  in  fact  exceedingly 
weah — on  che  poetical  side;  but  the  world  happened  to  have 
accumulated  a  ri;uiarkably  yood  slock  of  poetry  in  the  last  two 
centuriea  or  so,  and  a  fallow,  or  a  oessation  of  manufacture,  was 
not  undesirable.  Prose,  on  the  other  hand,  had  never  been  );ut 
into  proper  order  in  the  vernaculars;  and  it  was  urgently  de- 
sirable that  it  should  be  so  got.  The  very  precepts  of  tha 
classical  creed  which  were  moat  mischievous  in  poetry  w«« 
BovereigD  for  prose.  Here  also  they  might  hinder  the  develop- 
ment of  eccentric  excellence ;  but  it  was  not  ecoentric  excellence 
that  was  wanted.  Unjust  tilings  have  been  said  about  the 
poetry  of  the  Augustan  ages;  just  things  may  be  said  against 
the  criticism  which  mainly  controlled  that  poetry.  But  it  is 
hflidly  excessive  to  say  that  evety  precept — not  purely  metrical 
— contained  in  the  Arts  of  Boilcau  and  of  Pope,  is  just  and  true 
for  I'row.  You  may  fly  in  the  face  of  almost  every  one  of  theae 
precepts  and  be  the  belter  poet  for  it ;  fly  iu  the  face  of  almost 
any  one  of  them  in  prose,  and  you  must  hare  extrao 
genius  if  you  do  not  rue  it. 

Even  OS  to  pootry  itself  some  defence  may  be  made. 
poetry  needed  iheso  rules;  or  rather,  to  speak  mora oritionlty, 
these  rules  expressed  the  spirit  of  ibia  poetry.  The  later  and 
nreaker  metaphysicals  in  England,  and  fantasia  in  France,  che 
Marinists  and  tiougorists  in  ^^pain  and  Italy,  had  shown  what 
happens  wheu  Furor  [twr]  Potticus  ceaiteii  to  ply  the  oars,  and 
Qood  Sense  has  not  come  to  tiike  the  ht'lm.  It  is  pretty  certain 
that  if  this  criticism  had  nut  ruled  wt-  should  not  have  had  girad 
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or  great  Romantic  poetry ;  we  should  at  best  have  had  (to  take 
Eoglaad)  a  few  more  Dyers  and  Lady  Winchelseaa.  But  if  it 
had  not  ruled  we  should  have  had  a  less  perfect  Pope  and  less 
presentable  minorities  of  this  kind,  and  have  been  by  no  means 
consoled  by  a  supply  of  eighteenth-century  Clevelands.  Once 
more,  the  period  has  the  criticism  that  it  wants,  the  criticism 
that  will  enable  it  to  give  us  its  own  good  things  at  their  own 
best,  and  to  keep  off  things  which  must  almost  certainly  have 
been  bad. 


BOOK    VI 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  ORTHODOXY 


"  VoiUt  un  lablmu  poitiqve  avui  ne^f,  et  produit  par  un  etith«a$i- 
tutae  auMt  vif  gu'U  loit  po$tibU.  .  ,  ,  It  tioU  bitn  aiti,  mAiw  i  dt 
ffrandt  poitel,  dentU  pat  troavrr." — FOHTENBLLB. 


CHAPTER    I. 


FROM   AI>DISON   TO  J0HN80X. 

CMTtCtKH  AT  DRYQEK's  DE.VTEI— BT&BHB'k  'aRT  OP  ENGLISH  POCTRV' — GnTmV 
— WBLtlTE[i-~I>£»t»I8— <»!<  RTUKB— OH  ilHAKKBPICA^K — OK  "MACUlMa" 
— HIS  OEKKRAL  TBEDRY  Of  PORTRV— AJ)DieOK — TUB  '  ACOOUHT  OP  TBB 

iliarr  ituowN  kncilish  roET»' — the  'spkctator'  ctttTiciBMs — ox  trck 

AXV  fAUsB  WIT — ox  TIUUEDT-«£>N  MILTUXV-TUB  "  PLKA8DXU  OP  TBS 
UUOIXATIOM" — BIS    OEKBRAL    CSITICAL    VALDK — BTBEUt— AT7KaBCAT 

— Bwirr— 'tub  batt!.e  or  the  books'— the  'tal«  or  a  tdb'— minob 

WOBKB— POPB~THE  '  LKOTBBk'^HE  BHAKBBPBAHB  PKRPACE— BPEXCZ'h 
'ANECDOTKH  '—the  '  EBAiT  ON  CRITICISJI  '—TtlB  '  KPia-rL£  TO  AUtiUaTUB  ' 
— HEKARIl!)  on  TOVE.  as  a  critic,  ASD  the  CBirrCAL  ATTITUDK  OP  HI8 
OBOUP — PBIL(.>KOrBICAL  AMD  PIlOFESHIUitAL  CHITICn — TRAPP — ni.AIH — 
TSK  '  LKCTOUESOK  KBKKIAIC '— TlUE  '  &lasBUTATli>:«  0»  ttSSIAH'— KAMSt 
— TBI  'BLKJIKKT8  OF  CKITICIBM '— CAUPBEIX — TBB  '  PBILOBOPBY  OF 
RBXTomc' — BABBIB — THX  '  PHlLOtOaiCAL  KHIJCIBIKS' — *' KSTIMATK  " 
]IBOW>  :  HtH  '  HIHTOItr  OF  POITftr '— JOHSSOX  :  Hia  PBEFABATION  FOE 
CBI-IlCiaM~/TBB  RAUBI^b'  OS  UtLTONJ-ON  »PeSeBIt— OX  HlftTOBV  AKS 
LETtEB-WRlTIKQ  —  or*  1BAOI-COMEDI  — "  DICK  UlKtll  "  — '  RABSELAS  ' 
— THE  SlIAKeaPRARS  PBEPACB  — THK  '  UVK8  OP  THK  POPIh'  — THEIH 
UBMltUAI.HKMITH— THr  'eOWLBY'-JffHB  'MILTON '^-THE  'dRVDKM'  ASO 
*FOF«'— TUB    'COtUSS'    AND    'OBAT'— TOS    CRITICAL    (laKATHUH    OF 

THK  'ijvkh'  avd  or  ^drhkom — uisob  carriciAM  :  PBBIODICaL  aHS 
OnUEB— aoUWlUTH^VlvlUUlUS  XMOX— scon  OP  AKWKbl. 


Tbe  death  of  Dr}'den  punctuates,  with  au  cxuctuoss  not  often 
alCainabk  in  litemry  history,  the  divisiou  bctwuea  scventceoth- 
bihI  eighteenth-centurv  Hterattire  in  England.'    In  general  letter* 


*  Ab  iat«mLiiiK  mou>:>gniil)  uD  our 
nibJMl,  befnrc  nnd  htt*t  1700,  ii  U«rr 

Paul  Huii»lfua'i>  IHe  Kritii  lit  dtr 
Xngi.  tAttnUar  da  17  Kid  IS  Jaltr- 
kmmtnU  (Lnpae,  189T|.  !  namble.u 
I  •JvajH  prWcr  u>  ilo.  to  pottpnao  tlie 
mains  «(  tlut  UU  1  luul  HiOriMd  tl>« 


Gngllah  put  of  Uii*  Ttrlumfi,  uiil  I  do 
nol  think  I  o'Kt  H«rr  Hkmatlui  tnueb. 
I  Am  kII  tha  mora  ^ikd  U>  Quel  thbt  w« 
4grM  on  Ibt  RfrBMiitk  elcmeni  iq  Dry- 
dra  (tlxxfli  oot  M  to  tbttl  iu  UenaU), 
•Eld  M  to  raduciag  tlip  importAUC*  of 
Fraoch  iafluMica  la  EngUiid. 
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ic  U  succeed<>d — not  at  kU  immediately — hy  the  great  school  of 
fyjtfgif-  Queen  Anne  men.  In  criticism  *  one  of  the  grestMt 
«i  Dniibm't  oT  EhisieT  &  special  papil  of  Dr]'deQ,  takes  up  the 
'**'*'  runniag  at  this  interval,  and  olhars  a  litUo  later; 
but  th«  suceessioD  i«  st«iuitily  iiuiint*in«d.  D«nni«,  ilq  un- 
happily  belated  person,  continuiys  his  (^xerciutions ;  liut  has 
very  latich  the  worse  fortune,  critical  as  well  as  pecQDiarj.  in, 
hia  later  (lays.  And  in  the  very  year  of  ilie  death  tliitru  ap{M«n 
an  ^regions  work — extremely  poptilar,  maleficently  powerfol 
beyond  all  doubt  throiif;hout  the  eighteenth  century,  and  new 
cfai^y  known  to  non -experts  in  our  days  by  the  humoroo* 
contradiction  which  gave  its  nuthor'a  name  to  Sbetley.  and 
by  the  chance  which  made  a  literary  ooimection,  towards  the 
vary  end  of  its  period  of  influence,  hetween  three  such  eitra- 
ordinarily  asaorted  person!)  as  Afia  Belin,  Bysshe  himself,  aud 
M'illiaiu  Blake.' 

Edward  Bysuhe'ajirt  of  English.  Poeiry*  puis  the  eighteenlh- 
oentury  theory  of  this  art  with  a  rigour  nod  completeness  which 
RiuMh^      can  only  be  attributed  cither  Co  something  lUce  geoios, 
Artol       er  to  a  woaderftil  and  complete  abNQce  of  it.     His 
KnglUh      Rvita  /or  Making  Englith   Vente  are  the  first  part 
of  the  book  in  order,  but  uiucli  the  least  in  bulk- 
Then  follow,  first  a  collection  of  "  the  most  natural  and  sublime 
thoughts  of  tlic  bust  Euglish   poct«,"  or,  in  uthvr  wonis,  iUi 
authology,  ruttaoued  under  hcadiug*,  from  poeU  of  the  suv^n- 


I 
I 


'  Hie  excMcivcly  nn  Porliammt  af 
CrilMsi  (London,  1702),  •  oo])]r  of  which 

hua  bMTii  khiilly  Unt  me  \fS  Mr  Gtcgory 
Stnitli,  ia  mcirB  o(  wlwt  it  c*lli  iudf, 
a  "  bantor,"  than  of  «  teriaui  mm* 
poaitloD.      But  it  conncota  iUtlf  u-ot 

olaeuivl;^  '"tU  tho  Collier  quM-rel. 

*  See  Mr  awloburae's  IFiUidin  Biakt, 
p.  130  note,  for  the  idrtu  BjfiiAiana  of 
Blako  au()  Ilia  wife. 

*  My  ca\iy  I*  tho  TLitiI  KiliUuu, 
"  with  largo  imiKvrTemccU,"  Loiidon, 
1703.  SuRic  put  the  Aral  at.  1702,  not 
1700.  Bttan  SyMli«,  Jotliua  Pwlo.b 
■clioolniaiKr.  hid  gi-ran  poitlminniuljr 
C1BS7:    1  1>M«  •d.  S,  [.uudou,  1077}, 


iriUi  *  Bhort  i]«dio»tioii  and  aouHixu 
vme  proem  of  hi*  own,  and  ut  /iwiitw- 

tun  ugDed  J.  D.,  rJW  S^itk  Par^ 
nujmi.  Tlila  cuntMDi  a  dovbla  gradiu 
uf  epUieta  and  pwii^M  (the  Kutl>an 
luuiied  onlj  in  ft  g|ttD«r«]  tail,  ma 
"Alphatn^  of  [Rhyming]  Momnyt- 
iKbloa,"  and  aoine  "  Ponu  of  Cotnpli- 

nielil,"  km.  Tli*  Itutiltition  atoutlrd*- 
fcndti  "  Hhf  tluB  "  [*.&,  riljUM^  BDtket 
RidncT,  Daiiiel,  PnlMnhim,  te. .  ihcwtlj 
'lelium  Kinds,  objeeta  to  «i«Mi**  <•■ 
jambmcnt  (noU  the  tins,  1037)  aud 
w  poijtyilaibit^  bttl  k  Moafble  if  mUiar 
^iiertl  aad  aenppj. 
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tecnth  coDttiry,  extending  to  about  four  hundrett  and  fifty  pagee ; 
aind  lost  a  Dictionaiy  ci(  Rliyiiies.  Tlic  "best  EuglUh  pocw" 
may  be  useful  to  give  in  a  iioto,*  The  Dictionary  is  preocdod 
by  a  few  prefatory  reinRrks,  including  one  important  historic- 
all)',  ■' Rhyme  is  by  all  allawed  to  be  the  chief  ornament  of 
versification  in  the  modern  languagea."  The  killing  froet  which 
had  fallen  on  the  flowers  of  Elizabethan  poetry  had  killed  one 
weed  at  any  mtf — the  craze  againal  rhyme. 

The  Kiiles  are  prectded  by  a  [mrlly  apologetic  Preface,  which 
diaclniint!  any  wish  to  funmli  tools  to  poetasters,  and  puts  the 
work  "under  the  awful  guard  rjf  the  immortal  Shakcspeftre, 
Miltoa  [«ot«  that  this  was  before  Addison's  critiquej.  Dryden. 
&C."  The  keynote  is  struck,  in  the  very  first  sentence  of  the 
text,  with  that  nncomprcnuisingucHS  which  makes  one  rather 
admire  Bysshe.  "  The  Structure  of  our  voMeB.  whether  blank 
or  in  rhyme,  consists  in  a  certain  mimhrr  of  tyllitf\lf*;  n^  ia 
feet  composed  of  long  and  short  Byllahlea,  as  the  verse  of  the 
Greeks  uiid  Komaua"  And  he  adds  thai,  though  some  iiigomoaa 
pereons  formerly  puzzled  themselves  in  prescribing  rules  for 
the  quantity  of  English  syllables,  and  composed  verses  by  the 
measure  of  dactyls  uud  spondees,  yet  that  design  is  now  wholly 
exploded.  In  oiliur  word^,  he  canuot  conceive  clawioal  (eet 
without  classical  arrangement  of  feet, 

"  Our  poetry  admits,  tor  the  most  part,  of  but  three  sorfa  of 
verses,  those  of  10,  8,  and  T  syllables.  Thoae  of  4,  6,  9,  11,  12, 
aud  14  are  geoerally  employed  in  masks  and  operaa."  But  12 
and  \i  may  be  med  in  Ileroie  verse  with  p^cc.  Accent  must 
be  observed ;  and  the  PaUH«  imut.  be  at  or  near  the  middle, 
tbouf{h  in  Heroics  it  may  be  at  the  3rd,  Ith,  3(h,  6tb,  or  Tth 
syllable,  determined  by  the  seat  of  thw  accent.  Still,  pauses  at 
the  3rd  and  Tth  mast  be  used  sparingly.  Tlie  Snd  aud  ^th 
"can  produce  no  true  harmony";  and  he  seems  to  have  refused 


*  Additou.  AtMrbuty,  Beanmont  toil 
nctohcr.  Atn  Rtho,  Itlftckmore,  Toui 
Brown,  IIiukiiigluuB,  ClereUad,  Cou- 
gnTt,  OowUj,  Cmeb.  Daroiuui  <a>, 
Itantum,  Uniiiit.  Dcowl,  Dr^dvu. 
Dukc^  Oarlli,  RalUu,  Rkrir;-,  fiir 
B.    HovkM,   Audtfrnti,   JvoMd,    Lb«, 


UUlon.  MulffnTe,  Oldluun,  Oim;, 
I'rior,  lUt^Uff,  Rticliwivr,  RMoomaiaa. 
Rowe,  ScdUy,  S]i&]tcap«r«.  SouUurn, 
Spnl,  Sl«8nrd,  8upa«]r,  SuokUoc, 
Ttte.  WftUli.  Waller.  WychwUy.  and 
Yalilcn.  ObMrrcthat  no  DaD.<lraiiMtic 
[KWt  Mrtior  Uiu  Co«1«j  t*  MlmittBd. 


pause 
Alter  UecofljUabtes.  octosyllables  aid  comiaoaest.  Aft  for  tiues 
of  9  and  11  syllablea,  "with  the  accent  on  the  last  fiA,  ana- 
pceatic  meaeures],  the  disagreeableuess  of  their  measure  has 
vhoUjr  excluded  them  from  aerious  subjeata"  The  reBoing 
effeoted  siuce  the  days  of  Chauoer,  Speusdr,  and  other  aadent. 
poeta  cx>ii6ist8  especially  iu  Uie  avoidance  of  the  coDcoune  oi 
Towels  and  in  the  rigid  elision  of  Uie  article,  the  coDtracUon  of 
pret«rperfect  leuses  ("  amax'd,"  not "  amazod  "),  the  rejectiot)  of 
alliteration  (an  instance  in  Dryden  is  apologised  forX  of  split- 
ting words  closely  connected  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  and  of 
poljeyllablea. 

And  a  very  large  number  of  minute  rules  follow,  the  one 
guiding'  principle  of  which  is  to  reduce  every  line  to  iU 
^Uabic  minimum,  never  allowing  trisyllabic  substitntion. 
.  The  book,  base  and  mBchanical  as  it  may  seem,  ta  of  the 
first  historical  importance.  It  will  be  seen,  even  from  tbe«c 
lew  extracts,  that  the  excellont  Bysshe  has  no  doubts,  no  haU> 
nights.  The  idea,  which  we  have  seen  crystallising  for  a 
century  and  a  half,  that  English  poetry  is  as  strictly  and 
inexorably  syllabic  as  French,  and  much  raore  so  than  Greek 
or  lAtin,  is  here  put  ia  its  baldest  crudity.  Bysshe  will  have 
no  feet  ab  all :  and  no  other  division  nithio  the  line  bnt  at  tlie 
pause,  which  is  to  be  as  centripetal  as  possible,  like  the  French 
ca^ura.  It  follows  from  this  that,  except  the  feminine  or  double 
ending,  which  is  allowed  ostensibly  aa  a  grace  to  rhymes,  though 
also  in  blank  verse,  noUiiug  extra  to  the  ten,  the  eight,  or 
whatever  the  tine-norm  may  be,  is  permitted  on  any  account. 
Articles,  prepositions  that  will  stand  it,  pronouns,  are  to  be 
rigidly  elided;  weak  or  short  syllables  in  the  interior  of  words 
must  lu  slurred  out.  There  is  (only  that  Bysshe  will  not  have 
even  the  name  of  foot)  no  room  for  n  trisyllabic  foot  anywhere, 
in  what  he  equally  refuses  to  call  iambic  or  trochaic  verse. 

But  what  is  more  startling  still  is  that  trisyllabic  foct  dis- 
appear, not  incruly  from  tlio  octosyllable  and  the  heroic,  but 
from  English  prosody,  or  are  admitted  only  to  "Compositions 
for  Musiek  and  the  lowest  sort  of  biirlesque."  Drydea  might 
have  written,  "After  the  pangs  of  a  desperate  lover";  Frior 
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might  bo  writing  "Dear  Chloe,  how  blubbered  is  that  pretty 
face " :  but  Bj-sahe  sternly  averts  his  face  from  them. 

Now,  if  this  astodifihiiig  impoverisliment  of  English  poetry 
bad  been  tbe  isolated  crotchet  of  a  pedaut  or  a  poetaster,  it 
would  at  most  deserve  notice  in  a  iiot«.  But  it  was  nothing 
of  the  land.  "He,"  this  insignificant  peraon,  "said  it":  tliey 
weat  and  did  it.  It  expreaaed  tJie  actual  [voetic  practice  of 
seriou!!  povtd  from  Pojpe  to  Goldsmith;  and  it  expressed  the 
deliberate  theoretic  creed  of  such  a  critic  as  Johasoc  The 
contrary  practice  of  the  great  old  poets  was  at  best  a  "  licence." 
at  worst  a  "  fault."  What  had  actually  happened  to  French — 
that  it  had  been  reduced  to  the  iamb — what  Oascoigae  had 
lamented  and  protested  against,  long  before,  was  here  threatened 
— or  rather,  with  bland  ignoring,  even  of  threat,  laid  down— -as 
lb«  imquestioned  and  imquestionable  law  of  English.  The 
whole  eighteenth  century  did  not,  indeed,  go  the  entire  length 
of  Bysshft  Prior — it  is  hia  everlasting  glory  in  English  poeti* 
cal  history — took  care  of  that,  and  not  only  saved  anapeestic 
cadeoce  for  us,  but  wadt;  it  more  jKipukr  than  ever.  But 
the  eighteenth  century  continued,  charmingly  aa  it  wrote  them, 
to  be  a  little  ashamed  of  its  anapa'Sts,  to  write  them  aCTectedly 
■8  n  relaxation,  if  not  even  a  derogation — to  indulge  in  them 
(juBt  as  it  might  Indulge  in  leap-frog  with  wig  and  long- 
skirted  coat  laid  aside)  avowedly  for  a  frolic  And  about  the 
decasyllable  —  not  quite  so  rigidly  about  the  octosyllable — 
it  accepted  Byeshe  almost  without  a  protest.  All  the  infinite 
variety  of  true  English  prosody,  all  the  gliding  or  melting 
trochees,  all  the  passion  and  throti  which  trisyllabic  feet  give 
CO  iaiubic  verse,  were  sacriliced,  all  freedom  of  pause  was  re- 
lini^uished,  and  the  decasyllable  tramped,  the  octosyllable 
tripped,  as  r^ularly  and  as  monotonously  as  a  High  Dntoh 
grenadier  or  a  Low  Dutch  clock. 

Bysshe  bad  been  frankly  formal;  it  is  not  a  small  merit  in 
Iiim  tliat  he  knew  what  he  hud  to  do  and  did  it:  but  persons 
who  were  httle  if  at  all  above  him  in  taste  or  in 
intellect  aOfected  to  deepise  him  for  this,  and  Mr 
Charles  Gildoa  in  bis  ComjiUtt  Art  of  Poetry^  published  a  few 
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years  later,  a  very  high  and  mighty  with  Bysshe.  As  for 
himself  he  doei  Qot  thiak  ttiat  I'oetry  consists  even  in  "  coloai^ 
ing,"  but  in  Design:  and  b«  haslies  up  his  Freuch  ori^oals 
into  Bomo  wouM  -  be  modish  dialogues,  in  whiob  Isdies  of 
iMhioa  ittUek  and  defend  poetry  on  tJie  old  lines,  before  he 
oamcK  to  minuter  recommendations.  These  differ  chiefly  from 
Bynhe's  in  that  they  are  wordier,  less  peremptory,  and  given 
to  anbstituta  Che  vagueacas  of  the  journalial  for  the  prrciBioii  ofi 
the  school  muter.  Xor  was  this  by  any  intans  Gildon's  onlyi 
contribution  to  crilicism.  Among  tbo  others  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  is  an  anonynious  and  undated,  but  apparently  uoC 
doubtful,  rifacimtnto  of  Langbaine,'  whicli  is  curious  as  an 
example  of  peine  du  teJion.  Gildon  (who  has  employed  his 
own  or  some  other  "careful  hand"  to  give  himself  an  ingeni- 
ously, because  not  exLravsgautly.  complimentary  notice  in  tlie 
Appendix)  serves  Lau^baiue  iu  l/iiigbaiiie's  own  fashion;  an^, 
not  conCeikted  with  reverainji;  his  judgraeiite,  indulges  freely  in 
such  phrasea  as  "Mr  I^jingbain  mistakes,"  "those  scurrilous 
and  digiessory  remarks  with  wliicb  Mr  Langbiitn  has  be- 
spattered liim  [l>rydcu],"  &c.  Tlic  book  is  in  the  main  biblio- 
^aphic  and  bio>;ra[iliic  mUii;r  than  critical. 

A  name  which  has  something  to  do  with  critieistn,  and 
vhich  associates  itself  naturally  with  those  of  Dennis  and 
Gildon  in  the  regiment  of  Pope's  victims,  is  that 
of  Leounrd  WelsLod,  who  in  1712  published  a 
translation  of  Longinus, "  with  some  remarks  on  the  English 
Poets."  'Welsted's  translation,  whether  made  directly  froiu  tlie 
Greek  or  not,^  is  readable  enough,  and  his  alternative  title, 
"A  treatise  on  Ihe  Sovereign  Perfection  of  Writing,"  i»  not 
nnhappy.  Neither  are  his  Preface  and  liis  appended  "  Kemarkl" 
cont«mplible.  He  can  appreciate  not  merely  Milton  bat 
Spenser)  is  (how  uulike  Uyiner!)  transported  with  Ottulto,  and 


'  Tlio  £i«M  and  Charaetert  of  t\r, 
Sn^Mi  Oramatio  Fvtti,  ftc,  first 
kgntn  ly  Mr  /icn^hitn.  impratrd  afid 
tariliMted  ifomt  In  thU  linif  tif '•  C\irt- 
/ut  Utttul  (LmiUou,  |>riiii«d  tar  Tliu. 
Leigli.  ftc.  >'o  tlate  in  uiy  otfpy,  bul 
the  Ifkt  Nat.  Jtios.  Klvm  1899). 


*  I  hope  the  pMting  auapMco  !■  oot 
itliUtml.  Rutwhjr  ilwulit  lie  oU  tke 
Palmyn>De"7.ennbM'*  iaGtugliiht  (^Md 

oilio*!  nnk  o(  yet  uoUiar  «ba  fall 
Die  Inih  of  Poji*— JuuM  H«lpli — V.  11^, 
p.  Ki  uoU.) 
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Mpecially  with  its  conclusion;  and  if  h«  is  cot  superior  to 
others  in  «coriiiDg  "  Latin  rhj'mcs,"  iit  least  hag  sufficient 
iodepeodence  to  be  very  irreveieat  to  BuchaQan. 

Dut  there  vsm  a  coDteniporary  of  Bjssbe'a,  more  famous 
than  either  Gildou  or  M'elstcd,  whose  sout  waa  equally  nhove 
in«r«  prufiodic  precept,  and  la  whom,  as  it  liap|N>n!i,  Gildun 
bimeelf  pays  a  cumplimcut,  us  to  a  denizen  of  Grub  Street,  of 
whom  Grub  Street  could  not  but  tcel  that  he  did  it  some 
bouour  by  herding  with  iU  more  native  itiiil  gviiuinu  poptilnlion. 
Of  him  we  must  Bay  something  —  not,  as  we  might  almost 
have  said  it,  iii  juxtnpositJun  with  the  great  poot  and  critic 
whotu  he  had  cnrlier  uduiirud,  but  buforu  couiiiig  to  th«  Icseor, 
but  ftlill  greftt.  Biicces&ors  of  Drydeo,  with  whom  he  came  into 
oollision  in  his  evil  days. 

If  John  Dennis  had  been  aoquainted  with  the  poetry  of 
Tennyeou  (at  which  be  would  probably  have  railed  in  hie  beat 
mannet,  in  which  he  would  certainly  have  delected 
pla<>iarisuis  from  the  claHsics).  be  too  might  have  ap- 
plied to  himself  the  words  of  Ulyases,  "  I  am  become  a  name." 
Everybody  who  has  the  very  sii^hte.st  l(iii>wledj{e  of  Etigliah 
literature  knows,  if  only  in  connection  with  Dryden,  Addiaoii, 
and  Pope,  tlie  surly,  narrow,  but  not  quite  ignorant  or  incem- 
peteal  critic,  who  in  hia  yuungisr  uiid  tnor«  genial  days  admired 
tite  first,  «tid  in  his  soured  old  agu  attacked  the  second  and 
third.  Hut  it  may  be  doubted  whether  very  many  persona  have 
an  aoquainunce,  at  all  extensive,  with  his  works.  They  were 
UBVer collected ;  thu  Select  Works  0/  John  J}ai7m^  luuitily  cuu- 
sisioC his  utterly  worthless  verso.  MucEiuf  tliccrilicisni  is  hidden 
away  in  prefaces  which  were  seldom  reprinted,  and  the  original 
editions  of  which  have  become  very  rare.  Even  (;ood  libraries 
frequently  contain  only  two  or  three  out  of  more  than  a  dozen 
or  a  score  of  separate  docuroentd:  and  though  the  British 
Museum  itself  is  well  fnroisbed.  it  is  neceflSflry  to  range  throngh 
a  large  number  of  publications  to  obtain  a  complete  view  of 
Dennis  us  a  chUc. 

That  view,  when  obuiued.  may  perhaps  difier  not  a  liule 
from  those  which  have,  in  a  certain  general  way,  succeeded  euch 
■  Svoli.,LoD()<Mi.  1718. 
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Other  in  current  literary  judgment  Dortng  the  reign  of  Pope 
and  Addison,  the  scurrilous  assailant  of  the  first,  and  the  mure 
courteous  but  in  part  severe  censor  of  the  second,  vrna  DaturaU; 
regarded  a^i  nt  best  a  gmiubliiig  iKdant,  at  worst  a  worthless 
ZoiluB.  The  critics  of  the  Kotnantic  school  were  not  likely  to 
be  mncli  attracted  by  Dennis.  More  recently,  soiuctbiug  of  a 
reaction  has  taken  place  in  his  favour;  and  it  has  beoome  not 
unaxual  to  discover  in  him,  if  not  exacily  a  Longinns  or  a 
Coleridge,  jct  a  serious  and  well-equipped  critic,  who  actually 
anticipated  not  a  little  that  sfterKsriticism  has  had  to  say.* 

That  this  more  charitable  nevr  ia  not  entirely  without  founda- 
tion may  be  at  once  admitted.     As  compared  with  Rymer,  in 

whose  company  he  too  often  tinds  himself  in  modern  ■ 
appreciation,  Beunia  allows,  inituvd,  pretiy  well.  He 
TOiy  seldom — perliapa  uowhorc — exhibits  that  crass  iuecasibility 
to  poetry  which  distinguishes  "  the  worst  critic  who  ever 
lived."  One  of  his  earliest  and  not  his  worst  pieces,  Tfu  Im- 
partial Critic  of  1693,  ia  an  answer  to  Rjnner  himself,  points 
ont  with  acuteness  and  vigour  that  "Toni  the  Second"  woold 
ruin  the  Kngliah  stage  if  he  had  hts  way,  and  even  approaches 
the  sole  causeway  of  critieiam  across  the  deep  by  advancing  the 
argumuut  that  the  circumstances  of  the  Greek  drama  were  per- 
fectly dilfereat  from  those  of  the  English.'  Yet  already  there 
are  dnnger-stgnal».  That  the  piece  (which  includes  a  Letter  Co 
a  Friend  and  name  dialogues)  contains  a  great  deal  of  clumsy 
jocularity,  does  not  much  matter.  But  when  we  find  Dennis 
doToting  some  of  this  jocularity  tu  Antigone's  lamentation  over 
her  death  unwuddod,  we  feel  sudly  that  the  nun  who  can  write 
thus  is  scarcely  to  be  trusted  on  the  spirit  of  poetry.  And  the 
admission  that  Kymer's  c«n3ures  of  Shakespeare  are  "  in  mOBt 
of  the  particulars  very  sensible  and  just "  is  practically  rninoua' 


1 


*  Sm,  auiutig  other*,  3«rr  llamsliiu, 

Ojt.  nil.  Yet  it  u  uit«reiiluig  to  had 
l)in(  tha  pMiBgB  oi  Oennia  to  vhiob 
lii»  puucjQrrlili  gIVH  Ihn  eiagle  and 
aiguhl  houour  of  «stm)t  in  on  appen- 
dix ii  purely  «tiiio»l :  it  ia  all  on  "  tbo 

prcvioua  i)uo«tion," 
'  Had  Urjdm    lot  hli   Cunbridge 


ulmirar  k«    llie    Btaiti   {k.  mifrt, 
pp.  373,  3»7iiot«.) 

*  Altlu>iij[b  DooDla**  fun  b  baivj 
«nou|(h,  than  «tc  •onie  iuteroMint; 
touclioa,  M  tlii*  :  "  Port  [than  ^  Duvelt; 
En  EngUnil,  rMn«iib«rJ  ia  ii>4  »o  w*!! 
Utl«d  (IB  Clwel:  BUd  inuixiMUa 
koaoer. " 
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Dnmia'a  ansver  to  Collier  is  a  liltle  later,^  1)ut  sttll  earlier 
than  most  of  bis  better  known  work ;  and  it  is  very  clmracteristic 
of  his  manner,  which  has  cot  often,  I  think,  been  exactly 
d«!5cribed.  As  elsewhere,  so  in  this  tract,  which  is  entitled 
27u  UmfulntM  of  the  Stngr.  to  the  Itappinixs  of  MankiTid,  to 
Oovcmmeni  and  to  Jieligion,  DpTinia  is  uiicom promisingly 
ethical;  but  he  bad  here  the  excuse  tbat  Collier,  to  whom 
he  was  replyiDg,  had  tAken  the  game  line.  There  is  less,  either 
here  or  elsewhere,  for  his  method.  This  is  to  make  a  loud 
c]att«r  of  assertionB,  arranged  in  a  kind  of  pseudological  ord^, 
which  seems  to  have  reallj  deceived  the  author,  and  inajr 
poesibl;  have  deceived  some  of  his  readers,  into  believing  it 
syllogistic  aud  coucliuive.  Deunis  is  V0T7  groat  at  the  word 
"must."  "As  Poetry  is  an  Art  it  mMst  be  on  imit*tion  of 
nature  "  *  and  so  forth ;  seldom  shall  you  find  so  many  "  luusts  " 
anywhere  as  in  Dennis,  save  perhaps  in  some  of  his  modem 
analogues.  Like  all  who  ai^e  in  this  fashion,  he  becomes 
unable  to  distinguish  fact  and  bis  own  opinion.  Collier,  for 
instaoce,  had  quoted  (quite  correctly)  Seneca's  denunciation  of 
tlie  Stag&  To  which  Deauis  replies,  "It  is  not  likely  that 
Seneca  should  coudeinn  the  drama,  .  ,  ,  since  ...  be  wrote 
plays  liimself."  That  the  identity  of  the  philosopher  and  the 
dramatist  is  not  certain  does  not  matter:  the  characteristie 
thing  is  the  selling  of  probability  againal  fact.  But  with 
Dennis  hectoring  asecttion  is  uverytbiug,  "It  cannot  possibly 
be  conceived  that  so  reasonable  a  diversion  as  the  drama  can 
encourage  or  incline  men  to  »o  unreasonable  a  one  as  gaming  or 
so  hruud  a  one  as  drunkenness."  With  a  man  who  thinks  this 
an  argument,  argument  ia  impossible. 

The  fact  is  that,  though  he  bos,  as  has  been  admitted,  a  cer- 
tain advantage  over  Kymer,  Lord  Derby's  observation  that  "  He 


I  tt  Kp(«»iTd  in  tb«  -nrj  pear  of 
Uw5)kirt  rta<l«M),  IhkTtinfHat 
of  il,  tantd  DULn;  jem%  Utar  (I'SA), 
but  long  Mot*  D«miii'ii  ilacth.  Ia- 
getltar  with  Tkf  Aiirane^mryt  firl  Xf- 
^trmalion  o/  Mvttm  Pmtry  miiI  lh« 
tngtdj  id  BiiuUdo  atid  A  rmiila,  itll 
a*]*f»triy  Utlsil,  btit.  «oiitiniiotul]' 
TOLD. 


'  TbU  U  Irvta  tlM  Jttfoiwtmtmt  and 
Btformaliom,  whldi  oMiUin*  ita  iBthor** 
fuU  definititii)  <d  Vimtrj  iUelf — aot  tiM 
want  v<  aucti  iloQiilUoua.  "  \'«»irj  ia 
to  Imiutiun  uF  Nftttus  bjr  k  paUiatM 
mill  aumcroiu  upcach." 
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never  knew  whether  it  was  John  or  Thomas  who  onswci 
On  Shaix-  the  Iwll "  will  too  oft«n  apply  hent  Kjrmcr  himself 
*pt«^-  was  pot  ignorant;  Dennis,  especially  in  regard  to 
Ancient  cnikism,  waa  flttll  belter  iostnicted:  and  though  txith 
wore  bad  dmuinlists,  with,  in  coiuequeuce,  a  ooascioos  or  dh- 
coDscious  bias  on  dnunatic  matters,  Dennis  was  not  so  bad  as 
Rymer.  His  devotion  to  Dtjdeu  does  him  credit,  thoufih  we  M 
may  suspect  that  it  was  not  the  best  part  of  l>r>-den  that  lie 
lilced:  nnd,  aiuid  the  almost,  frantic  spite  and  sciirrilil^'  of  his 
later  attacks  011  Pope,  he  not  unfrequcntly  hits  a  weak  place  in  ■ 
the  "ynniig  tuiuah  short  gentleman's"  bright  but  not  invulner- 
ftbli;  armour.  Yet  Dennis  displays,  as  no  really  ^;ood  critic 
could  do,  the  weaknesses  of  his  titue  and  school  botli  io  goaerals 
and  parliciilnrs.  It  is  perfectly  fair  to  corapuro  him  (giving 
weight  for  genius  of  course)  with  Johnson,  a  critic  whose  general 
views  (except  on  port  and  claret)  did  not  materially  differ  from 
hifi  own.  And.  if  we  do  go,  we  shall  find  that  while  Johnson  is 
generally,  if  not  invariably,  '■  too  good  for  such  a  breed,"  Dennis 
almost  as  constantly  shows  its  worst  features.  He  altered  7fu 
Merry  Wives  oj  Windmr  into  Thx  Comical  Gallant^ — a  most 
illnudiiblu  action  curtAirdy,  yei  greet  Drydon's  self  had  done 
such  things  before.  But  he  aggmvaccd  the  crime  by  a  preftoa, 
in  which  be  finds  fault  with  the  originftl  ».<i  Iwving  "  no  less  than 
three  actions"  [would  there  were  thirty-three!]  by  retoarkiog 
that,  in  the  second  part  of  Henry  ike  Ffftirlh,  FaUtaff  "does 
nothing  but  talk"  [would  he  had  talked  so  for  five  hnndred 
acts  Instead  of  tlve ']  and  by  Iayiii<!  down  ec  caihedra  such  fl 
geueraliiies  as  that  "  Humour,  not  wit,  is  the  busiiiess  of  ™ 
comedy,"  a  statemetit  as  faLie  a»  would  be  its  oonvers&  In  )m 
Eisay  «ti  tkt  Oen,iiis  of  Shaktspeare^  he  is  not  so  very  far 
from  Kymcr  himself  in  the  drivelling  arbitrariness  of  hit 
criliciam.  Sbtikcspcarc  has  actually  made  Aufidius,  the  general 
of  the  Volscians,  a  base  and  profligate  villain  1  Even  Coriolanus 
himself  is  allowed  to  be  called  a  traitor  by  Autidius,  and  no- 
body contradicts  !  The  rabble  in  Julivs  Cettar  aiid  other  such 
tilings  "show  want  of  Art^"  and  there  is  a  painful  disregard  of 
E^MticoJ  Justice.  The  same  hopeless  wrong-headednesa  and  (if 
1  LflDdon,  1T03.  *  I^duD.  ms. 
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I  ma^  so  say)  wrong- minded ness  appear  in  a  very  difTerent 
work,  the  RemarIcA  on  Ike  Rape  of  tUe  Lock^  I  do  not  refer  to 
Dennis's  mere  scurrilities  about  "Ap — e"  and  the  like.  But 
o»  part  of  the  piece  iti  quite  serious  criticism.     Few  of 

"JtoMnt*."  QB  in  modorn  times  caro  much  (or  the  "machinery" 
of  this  brilliantty  artificial  poem;  but  fewnr  woald  thiok  of 
objecting  to  it  on  De»uis's  fi^uuds.  Muchincs,  it  »eeias, 
must  be — 

i.  Taken  from  the  religion  of  the  Poet's  oountry. 
ii.  Allegorical  io  their  application. 
ilL  Corresponding  though  opposed  to  each  other, 
iv.  .lustly  Hiibordinated  and  proportioned. 
And  Pope's  mnchiiies,  we  arc  totJ,  fail  in  all  iUe&e  respects. 

Now.  putting  the  fourth  ground  aside  as  bciatt  a  mere  matter 
of  opinion  (and  some  who  are  not  fervenl  Pnptsls  think  ttio 
machines  of  the  Iiaj>e  very  prettily  and  el(?verly  urraiigvd  in 
their  puppet-fdiow  way),  one  may  ask  Dennis  "  Who  on  earth 
told  you  60  V  in  respect  of  all  blie  others.  And  if  he  alleged 
(a»  he  might)  this  or  that  sixieouth  or  seventeenth  century 
authority,  "And  who  on  earth  told  him  so  f  and  what  autliority 
had  the  authority  ?  Why  should  machines  be  taken  only  from 
the  religion  of  the  country?  Why  should  they  be  allegoricall 
"\Vhy  should  Machine  Diok  on  the  one  side  invariably  uod  to 
Machine  Harry  on  the  other  ? "  And  even  if  some  sort  of 
answer  be  forthcoming.  "Why  should  the  poet  not  do  as  he 
piMde  if  he  succeeds  thereby  in  giving  the  poetic  pleasure?" 
To  which  last  query  of  oourae  neither  Dennis  nor  any  o(  his 
•chool  could  return  any  answer,  except  of  the  kind  that  requires 
bell,  book,  and  candle. 

Nor  would  he  liavo  hesitated  to  use  ttiis,  for  h«  la  a  rule-\ 

critic  of  the  very  strsitest  kind,  a  "  Tantivy  "  of  poetic  Divine 

/fw  ■jtafml  R'g'^'-    ^i*  J*"  three  chief  books  of  abstract  oritioism  ■ 

(Aeory  </     he  endenvouTs  to  elaborate,  witli  Longinus  in  part 

rottrif.        jpj,  (jp^g^  n„j  viith  Milton    (or  example,  a  noble, 

indeed,  and  craditahlc,  but  uilorly  arbitrary  and   hopelessly 


>  Laxlon.  1TS8. 

*  T^  AduatteoMitl  and  Btforwtatian 
^  Pottrg,  ITOt :  A  tary*  Atttmtn  ^ 


IA4    TiuU  in  PoHrg,  nut   fMr:  ud 

Ofvtind*  0/  Oritioitm  in  Poarj,  1704. 
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narrow  theory  of  poetry  as  netaaanlff  religiouK,  and  as  baring 
for  its  sole  real  eiul  the  reforinatioii  of  the  miud,  by  a  aortot 
enlarged  Aristotvliuu  katharsU  as  to  spirit,  and  by  atttfitioD 
to  the  strict  laws  of  th«  art  in  form.  Poetical  Justice  wa£  a 
sort  of  tiiediat«  divinity  to  T>i>Dnia:  as  we  ha%'6  seen,  be  up* 
braidod  Sliakcspeoni  fur  the  want  of  it ;  he  remoaatrat«d  ia 
the  Speetaior,  No.  54S,  snd  «lscwhcre,  with  Addison  for  talcing 
too  little  Account  of  it;  pan  at  least  of  his  enthunasm  for 
Milton  comes  from  Milton's  avowed  intention  to  make  tiis  _ 
poem  a  tJieodicy.  f 

A  noble  error  I  let  it  be  repcttted,  with  no  hint  or  shadow  of 
sarcasm  ox  of  irroveronce;  but  a  fatal  error  as  weU.  That 
Poetry,  like  all  things  human,  lives  and  movea  and  has  its 
being  in  Ood,  the  present  writer  believes  as  fervently  and 
iinhesttatitigly  as  any  Platontc  philosopher  or  any  Patristic 
theologian ;  and  he  would  cheerfully  incur  the  wrath  of 
Savonarola  by  applying  the  epithet  "divine,"  in  its  fullest 
mcautug,  not  mer«ly  to  tmgedy  and  epic  and  hymu,  but  to 
song  of  wine  and  of  love.  But  this  is  not  what  Dennis  meant 
at  all.  He  meant  that  Poetry  is  to  have  a  definitely  religious, 
definitely  moral  purpose — not  that  it  is  and  tends  of  itaeU 
necessarily  ad  majorevt-  Dei  gtorian,  but  that  we  are  to  shape 
it  according  to  what  our  theological  and  ethical  ideas  of  the 
glory  of  God  arc.  This  way  easily  comBS  bad  poetry,  not  at  all 
easily  good;  and  it  excludes  poetic  varieties  which  may  be  as 
good  as  the  best  written  in  obedience  to  it,  and  better.  More- 
over, putting  I>ennis'e  notion  of  the  end  of  Poetry  togeUier  with 
his  notion  of  its  method  or  art  (which  latter  is  to  be  adjusted 
to  some  at  least  of  the  straitest  classical  precepte),  we  can  easily 
comprehend,  and  could  easily  have  anticipated,  the  narrow  in- 
tolerance and  the  hectoring  pedantry  which  he  ahows  towards 
all  who  follow  not  him.  In  a  new  sense — not  so  very  diffeicut 
from  the  old  medieval  one.  though  put  with  no  mediaeval 
glamonr,  and  by  a»  exponent  full  of  eight««nth-centuiy  pro- 
saism, yet  destitute  of  eighteenth-century  neatness  and  con- 
cJnnity — Poetry  becomes  a  part  of  theology;  and  the  mere 
irritablencBa  of  the  man  of  letters  is  n^gravated  into  the  odivm 
tKeoiofficum.      Bad   poets  (that   is    to  say,  bad    according   to 
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Dennis)  are  not  merely  faulty  artiste  but  wicked  men ;  ol  thia 
Dennis  is  sure.  "And  when  a  man  is  sure."  as  he  himsell 
somewhere  Dsively  ohaerves.  "'tis  bis  duty  to  speak  with  a 
modest  ossuraace."  We  kuow,  from  examples  more  recent 
than  poor  I)etmi»,  timt,  when  a  mau  is  thus  minded,  his  assur- 
ance is  very  apt  to  eat  up  his  modesty,  taking  his  chai-ity, 
hifl  good  manners,  and  some  other  things,  as  condiments  to  the 
meal. 

Denuis  iind  Addison,  though  the  latter  did  not  escape  the 
absolute  impartiality  of  the  former's  carping,  were  on  terms  of 
mutual  reaped  wliich,  cousiderins  all  things,  were 
creditable  to  both.  Duriug  the  latter  part  ol  hw 
rather  short  lifetime  Addison,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
enjoyed  a  sort  of  mild  dictatorship  in  Criticism  as  in  other 
departments  of  literature;  and  his  right  to  it  was  scarcely 
disputed  till  ucar  the  close  of  the  century,  though  Johnson 
knew  that  ho  wtis  nut  duep,  and  tutls  us  that,  in  his  own  last 
days,  it  was  almost  a  fashion  to  look  down  on  Addisonian 
criticism.  If,  like  others,  he  was  displaced  by  the  Itomantio 
revival,  he  received  more  leaieut  treatment  than  some,  in  virtue 
pertly  of  bis  own  general  moderatiou.  partly  of  his  championship 
of  Milton.  Yet  while  his  original  littrary  gifts  recovered  high 
place  during  the  uiueteeDlb  century,  bis  criticism  has  often 
been  considered  to  possess  scarcely  more  than  historic  interest, 
and  has  sometimes  been  ratlier  rouglily  handled — for  instance, 
b;  Mr  Matthew  Arnold.  But  a  recent  writer,^  by  argoing  that 
Addison's  CreaLment  of  the  Imagination,  us  a  separatn  faculty, 
introduced  a  new  principle  "iltA  cniictsm,  has  ot  any  rate 
claimed  for  him  a  position  which,  if  it  could  he  granted, 
would  seat  bim  among  the  very  greatest  masters  of  the  art, 
with  AriaioUL-  and  Louginua  amons  his  own  forerunners.  As 
tuoal  let  us,  before  diacussioK  these  various  estimates,  see  what 
Addison  actually  did  aa  a  critic* 

His  d^ul  as  such  was  not  fortunate.   He  was,  it  is  true,  only 

■  Ur  VT.  Bui]  Wornlnl'l  in  hit  Prin-  a  i«rf  mt«r«*lit)g  ftnd  TAlaubte  OMiy. 
ctjtat  o/  Otttownt  (Lonilon,  1SS7).     I  *  The  ni-Mt  roiimlMit    •diUoa    «( 

boftt  tb4t  nothing  which,  ia  «  polJMtj  Atldwoa'*  fTonb  U  that  ol  Boliii,  villi 

eoouonnUI  lom,  1  nw;  h»-c  to  h;  Kurd'*  cilitorMl  nutMr  kii4  *  Rood  Ami 

fa*n^  «UI  b«  UkoDH  diapan^MOKit  of  man  (Londoii,  6  vol*.,  1862). 
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three-iutd-tw«iity  wh«n  Kt  "deMreet  Harn'*;"  request  {tliat  is  va 
say  Mr  Hany  Sacheverell'e)  he  undertook  an  Account 
at  the  B«t  "/  the  grtaUsi  Bn^ish  J*0et»,^  In  1694  Dobodf>  ex> 
Mt'^  ^*"  *^^V^  Dryden,  could  be  expected  to  writa  very  good 
"  '  verse,  so  that  the  poetical  qualities  of  this  ver»* 
essay  need  not  be  batdly  dwell  upon,  or  indeed  considered 
at  all.  We  may  take  it,  as  if  it  wore  pioee,  for  (he  matter 
ouly.  And  l)iu4  considered,  it  must  surely  be  thought  one  of 
the  wont  examples  of  the  pert  and  tasteless  ignorance  of  its 
school.  Before  Cowley  nobody  hut  Chaaoer  and  Spenser  ti 
mentioned  at  all,  and  the  mentions  of  these  arc  simply  gn)t«8q^u& 
The  lines  convict  Addison,  almoal  beyond  appeal,  of  being  at  the 
time  utterly  iffnorant  of  English  hterar}' history  up  to  1600,  and 
of  having  read  Chauc«r  and  Spenser  themselves,  if  he  had  read 
them  at  all,  with  his  eyea  sliuL  The  Chaucer  section  re«ds  as 
if  it  were  describing  A  C,  MtTri/  TaUi  at  the  Jeafo  ^  Otar^ 
PetU.  Where  Dryden,  if  he  did  not  understand  Chaucer's 
veisificatiou,  and  missed  some  of  his  poetry,  could  see  mnch  even 
of  that,  and  almost  all  the  humour,  the  (jracc,  the  ewvotaus,  the 
"God's  plunty  "  of  life  and  character  that  Chaucer  has,  Addison 
■MS  nothing  but  a  nicrry-andrew  of  the  day  before  yesterday.* 
8o,  too.  the  consummate  art  of  Spenser,  his  exquisite  versilica- 
tioa,  bis  great  ethical  purpose,  and  yet  his  voluptuous  beauty,  f 
are  quito  hidden  from  Addison.  Ho  sees  nothing  but  a  tedious 
allegory  of  improbable  adventures,  and  objects  to  the  "  dull 
moral "  which  "  ties  too  plain  below,"  much  as  Temple  had  ■ 
done  before  him."  Cowlej,  Milton,  and  Waller  are  mentioned 
next,  ID  at  le&ab  asserted  clironological  order.  Cofflqr  is 
mighty  genius"  full  of  beauties  and  faults, 

"  Wbo  more  had  pItAaed  tia  li&d  b«  plisued  ub  Immi,* 


■1^  It  la  fnir  Ui  Mj  that  ha  narar 
publUlied  tliia,  a>Dd  tli»t.  u  Tope  told 
Speooo.  he  uMd  himatlf  to  Mil  it  "• 
poor  thing."  luid  wlmtltnd  thkt  lia 
>j>'>k«  ol  lume  ul  Um  [»«u  onljr  "  on 
heiirMj."  Nuw  when  I'apa  apaafci  la 
Addikoo'i  credit  It  ia  not  u  "  whal  ilia 
■nlilirr  lud."  It  ia  avldaoea,  ud  of 
tha  ttraDgeab 


*  "  In  vain  h*  JMt«  in  hb  vnpolitbad 

•tnua, 
And  triaa  to  vattkn  bia  rwder*  laufb  to 
Tiiin,* 
'  "Uiiniond  kj  m  tan  ItuiUloM 
thn<A«t"(£u.i>n/><i..ili.  420.  M.  nl 
tvp.)  Indoed  it  ha«  been  au^jpateil 
tlut  Addiaon'i  det>t  to  TMnplfi  hgni  it 
not  cooSnad  to  thb. 
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yrtt  who  is  a  perfect  " milky  way"  of  brilliancy,  and  has  made 
Pindar  himself  '•  take  a  nobler  lliglit."  MUlon  alt^mtttely  strikes 
Addieon  wich  awe.  rapture,  and  shock  at  his  politics.    He 

"  Betrays  a  botiom  odious  to  the  Bight," 

So  we  tiirn  to  Waller,  who  is  not  oiily  "  courtly  "  but  *'  moves 
our  passioii,"  (what  a  pity  that  he  died  too  soon  to  "rehoarae 
Maria's  channa"!)  to  RoscomiDOii,  who  "makes  even  rulea  a 
noble  poetry,"  and  Dcnham.  whose  Cooper's  Hill  "  we  must," 
of  course,  not  "  forget."  "  Great  Dryden  "  is  then,  not  im- 
happily,  though  nob  quite  adequately,  celehratttd,  oud  the  liae 
on  his  Muse — 

"  She  wean  all  dreMca,  and  alie  chaims  in  all," 

is  not  only  neat,  but  vory  largely  true.  When  Dryden  shall 
decay,  luckily  there  is  harmomoas  Congrevc :  and,  if  Addison 
were  not  tired  with  rhyming,  he  would  praise  (he  does  so  at 
some  length)  noble  Montague^  who  directs  his  artful  muse  to 
Dorset, 

"  In  numbers  such  a<  Don&t'a  self  might  use," — 

B8  to  which  all  that  can  be  said  is  that,  if  so,  either  the  verses 
of  Montage  or  the  verses  of  Dorset  referred  to  are  not  those 
that  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  names  of  the  reepeutive 
authors. 

To  dwell  at  all  severely  on  this  luckless  production  of  a 
young  University  wit  would  be  not  only  ankind  but  uncritical. 
It  shows  that  at  this  time  Addison  knew  next  to  nothing' 
about  the  Eiigtish  hterature  cot  of  his  own  day,  and  judged 
very  badly  of  whet  he  pretended  to  know. 

The  prose  works  of  his  middle  period,  the  Dixourte  on 
Medah  and  the  Remarka  on  Italy,  are  very  fully  illustrated 
fitna  the  Latin  t>oeis — the  division  of  literature  tliat  Addison 
knew  best — but  indulge  hardly  at  all  in  literary  criticism.  It 
was  not  till  the  kuiiclung  of  the  Tatter,  by  Steele  and  Swilt, 
provided   him   with  hi-t   tiaturat    niediiun  of  utterance,   that 


'  He  pffopoMB  to  give  mi  uoouat  of 
"ait  Ute  Hum  powwuJ "  b«t.wwii 
CbttMir  wid  Dtrdtm  i  utd,  m  « tutur 


of  fact,  mmtiODt  ti«bodf  but  SpHMar 
bMwcen  Chuiccr  and  OomVtj. 
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AddisoD  became  critical.  This  periodical  iUielf,  and  the  leas 
kaoff-u  oDea  that  followed  the  SpKtator,  bM  coDtum  exorcises  in 
this  character:  but  it  is  to  the  Sjudatar-A.^n.t  men  look,  and 
look  rigliCly,  for  AddUon'a  oredentials  in  the  character  of  a 
critia  The  7'atltr  Essays,  such  as  the  rather  well  known  papers 
ou  Tom  Folio'aud  Ned  Softly,  those  in  the  Onardian,  tbo  good- 
-f^  natured  puff  o!  Tom  D'Urfey.  &c,  are  not  so  much 

Sp*el*tor  serious  and  deliberate  literary  critidama,  as  applies- 
wibcima.  [jonj^  jq  subjects  mote  or  loss  literary,  of  tha 
peculiar  method  of  ;^ntl)'  malicious  censorship,  of  langhiug 
castigalioii  in  manuors  nad  luoruU,  which  Addison  carried  to 
such  perfection  in  all  the  middle  relations  of  life.  Not  only 
are  the  Spectator  articles  far  more  numeroos  and  for  more 
weighty,  but  we  have  hia  own  authority  for  regarding  them  as, 
in  some  measure  at  least,  written  on  a  deliberate  system,  otid 
divisible  iou  three  group8.  The  first  of  these  groups  oonsisu 
of  the  early  papers  on  True  and  Fulsu  Wit,  and  of  essays  on 
the  stage.  The  second  couIiudb  the  famous  and  elaborate  criti- 
ciam  of  Milton  with  other  things ;  and  the  third,  the  still  later, 
still  more  serious,  and  still  more  ambitious,  series  on  the 
rieasurea  of  the  Imagination.  Addison  is  looking  back  from 
ihc  beginning  of  thia  last  when  he  givea  the  general  duscrip- 
tioti,>  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  complete  trilogy  was 
not  in  his  mind  when  he  began  the  first  group.  Bat  tliere  is 
regular  development  in  it,  and  whether  we  agree  or  not  with 
Mr  Worsfold'9  extremely  high  estimate  of  ibe  third  division, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  whole  collection — of  aome  thirty 
or  forty  esaays — does  clearly  exhibit  tliat  increasing  sense  of 
what  criticism  means,  which  is  to  be  observed  lu  almost  all 
good  critics.  For  criticism  is,  on  the  one  hand,  an  art  in 
which  thcru  are  bo  few  ma.uual8  or  tniatworthy  short  summaries 
— it  is  one  which  depends  so  much  more  on  reading  and  know- 
ledge than  any  creative  art — and,  above  all,  it  is  neceaaarj  to 
make  ao  many  mistakes  in  it  before  one  comos  right,  ^at. 


'  la  thi  ImI  pkrsgraph  "f  Sp-  409. 
Tliv  whiilw  |w)>ur  Ilu  'inttu  c<ccu|>ied  hy 
Uiutii^hta  on  T»te  luiid  Cricicina :  il 
oDutkitia  th«  BHwlknt  compu4*oD  a(  a 


critia  to  n  t«it-twt«r,  md  it  Mda  with 
thsB  ratnwpKit,  uid  tli«  promiM  of  ttt* 
"  ImkgiokUoD "  BMqra  (w,  td.  «{t., 
lii.  iW)- 
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profaaUf ,  not  one  single  example  can  be  found  of  a  critic  of ; 
itnportftnce  who  waa  not  a  much  better  critic  when  he  left  offlj 
than  when  be  began. 

In  Group  One  *  Addison  is  still  animated  by  the  slightly 
degnltory  apirit  of  mornl  satire,  which  has  been  referred  to 
0»  TVw  awf  ahove ;  and,  though  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  have 
Fob*  wu.  passed  since  the  Acajunt,  he  docs  not  seem  to  be 
sc  entirely  free  as  we  might  wish  from  the  crude  Bciolism, 
if  not  ihi!  sh«i;r  ignorance,  of  tlie  earliest  period.  He  is 
often  admirable:  hia  own  linmmir  hio  mito  almnHt  |wrfHi;L 
within  its  own  narrow^limiLT  nnrl  hii  [■(\rA  nrn-tr— mnTtrthnti 
certain  beforehand,  \i\xi  hf  *■»?  tathei-overloadqd  it  ■  with 
Bomewbat  artificial  alfeKory,  the  ethical  temper  rather  over- 
powers  the  litBi;ftTy,  and  there  is  not  a  lillie  of  that  arbitrary 
"  blackmarking "  of  certain  literary  things  which  is  one  of  the 
worat  faults  of  Doo-classic  criticism.  The  Temple  of  Dulness 
is  built  (of  coune)  "  after  the  Gothic  manner,"  and  tlie  irai^  of 
the  god  is  dressed  "  after  the  hnbit  of  a  monk."  Among  the 
idolatTons  rites  and  implements  are  not  merely  rebuses,  ana- 
grams, verses  arranged  in  artificial  forms,  and  other  things  u 
little  cbildisb.  though  perfectly  harmless,  but  acrostics — trillca. 
periiaps,  yet  trifles  which  can  he  made  exqui^tely  graceful, 
ftnd  satisfying  that  desire  for  mixing  ptssion  with  playful- 
nen  which  is  not  the  wor^t  afleclion  of  the  human  hearl- 

He  bad  ted  up  to  this  batch,  u  few  weeks  earlier,  by  some 
cnnwry  remarks  on  Comedy,  which  form  the  tail  of  a  more 
elaborate  examination  of  Tragedy,  filling  four  or  five 
numbers.'  headers  who  have  already  mastered  the 
gONcral  drift  uf  the  criticism  of  the  time  before  him,  will 
scarcely  need  any  long  precis  of  his  views,  which,  moreover,  are 
in  everybody's  reach,  and  could  not  possibly  be  pat  more 
readably.  Modem  tragedies,  he  thinks,  excel  those  of  Greece 
and  Rome  in  the  intricacy  and  disposition  of  the  fable,  but 
fall  short  in  the  moral.  He  objects  to  rhyme  (except  an  end- 
couptet  or  two),  and,  though  he  thinks  the  style  of  our  tragedies 
superior  to  the  sentiment,  finds  the  former,  cspecinlly  iu 
Sliaka^care,  dofaood  by  "sounding  phrases,  hard  metaphort, 
■  4>.  S8.B3.  <  4pl  ».  40,  41,  44,  4t. 
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Bad  foTOcd  expTGBsions."  This  U  still  more  the  case  In  Lee. 
Otwa/  is  very  "  tender " :  but  it  is  a  sad  bhii^  Uut  Ibe 
characters  in  Venieie  Prtmrved  should  be  traitors  ftud  rebel*. 
Pofttic  juBtJM  (tills  was  what  shocked .  X>«Qmi),  as  goiMrallj 
ODderetood.  ia  rather  absurd,  aud  qaite  uoneoessAry.  And  tbe 
trngi-comedy,  which  is  the  product  of  the  English  theaue.  is 
"one  of  th«  most  monstrous  iiiventious  that  ever  entered  into  a 
poet's  thought"  You  "might  as  veil  weave  the  adventureaof 
./Kueas  and  Hudibnui  into  one  poem"  [and.  indeed,  one  might 
find  eomo  relief  in  this,  ts  Ear  aa  Che  adventures  of  iEoeas  tie 
concerned].  Tragedies  arc  not  even  to  have  a  double  plot 
Rants,  and  eapecially  impious  rante,  are  bad.  Darkened  stages, 
elaborate  soeaery  end  dresses,  troops  of  supers,  Sk~,  are  as  bad : 
bdls,  ghosts,  thunder,  and  lightning  still  worse.  "Of  all  oar 
methods  of  moving  pity  aud  terror,  Uiere  is  none  so  absurd  and 
barbarous  aa  the  dreadful  butchering  of  one  another,"  though 
all  deaths  oti  the  sta^e  are  not  to  be  forbidden. 

Xow,  it  is  not  difficult  to  characterise  the  criticism  which 
appears  in  tJiis  first  group,  strengthened,  if  anybody  carea,  by  a 
few  isolated  examples.  It  contains  a  ^reat  deal  of  common 
sense  and  good  ordinary  taste;  many  of  the  things  that  it 
reprehends  arc  really  wrong,  and  mast  of  what  it  praises  is 
good  ill  a  witj.  But  the  critic  has  as  yet  no  guiding  theory, 
except  what  he  thinks  he  has  gathered  from  Aristotle,  and  has 
certainly  gathered  from  Horace,  pl'ut  Common  Sense  itself, 
with,  as  is  the  case  with  all  English  critics  of  this  age,  a  good 
deal  from  his  French  predecessors,  especially  Le  Bossu  and 
Boiihours.  Which  borrowing,  while  it  leads  him  into  numerons/ 
minor  errors,  leads  him  into  two  ^reat  ones — his  denuDciatiooi/ 
of  tragi-comedy,  and  of  the  double  plot.  He  is,  morsOTer, 
essentially  arbitiai-y :  his  criticism  will  seldom  stand  tbe  ap- 
plication of  the"Why7"the  "Apritl"  axiH  a  harsh  judge  might, 
in  some  places,  say  that  it  is  not  more  arbitrary  than  ignorant 

The  Second  Group,*  or  Miltouic  batch,  with  which  may  be  _ 


*  Tb«B  bagui)  in  .^.  "Ml,  And  want 
111*  nigulBr  BkturvlHy  fi-ii.t,iiiv  i>l  tlin 
Ii»fWT  for  uiiuLf  ii»*1m.  Rflfcrfiii'ciii  l.i 
UilUu  oulMile  of  th«u  wiU  be  fouod 


in  the  exceDent  lodn  of  Um  %A.  dt  or 
ill  llinl  u(  Mr  Ora^r;  Snith's  «iacb 
■ii'l  cIcgsDt  rapnduoUoB  of  Um  ^«p- 
fcitor  (S  voU,  London,  tSS?).  


cen  its  "  moon,"  the  p*rtly  playful  but  more  Urs«ly  serious 

rt    „..        examen  of  Ckecv  Ckast,  ia  uiuch  the  brat  kuown,  and 
On  Mutcn 

lias  been  grnerallj  ranked  as  the  iiioel  iuiportaiib 

exhibition  of  Addison's  critical  powon.     It  is  not,  however,  out 

of  paniiox  or  desire  to  be  singukr  tliAt  it  will  be  somewhat 

briefly  discussed  li«ro.     By  the  student  of  Addison  it  cannot  be 

too  carefully  studied ;  for  the  historian  of  criticism  it  lias  indeed 

higb  importance,   but   itnporlaDce  which  can  be  very   brielly 

nnmed  up,  and  which  requires  no  extensive  analysis  of  tbe 

eighteen  distinct  essays  that  uonipose  the  Miltouic  group,  or 

the  two  on  Chevy  Chaat.    The  critic  here  takes  for  granted^ 

and  knows  or  usnmes  that  his  readers  will  grunt — two  general 

posicioDS : — 

1.  The  jVriBtoteliBu-Horalian  view  of  poetry,  with  a  few  of 
tbe  more  commoiiptuce  ulU;ranc«8  of  LoDf^inus,  supplivs  the 
orthodox  theory  of  Poetics. 

2.  The  ancients,  utipecially  Honi«r  and  Virgil,  supply  tbe  most 
perfect  examples  o(  the  orthodox  practice  of  poetry. 

These  things  posed,  he  proceeds  to  examine  Otcty  Chase  at 
some,  Paraditc  Loet  at  great,  length  by  their  aid ;  and  dis- 
covers in  the  ballad  not  a  few,  and  ia  the  epic  very  great  and 
very  numerous,  excellences.  As  Homer  does  this,  so  Milton 
does  that :  such  a  passage  in  Vir<>il  is  a  more  or  less  exact 
aoalogtio  to  such  another  in  Pavadiac  Lost.  Aristotle  says  this, 
Horace  that,  Longinus  the  third  thing;  and  you  will  tiad  the 
dicta  capitally  exemplified  in  such  and  sucb  a  place  of  Milton's 
worka  To  men  who  accepted  the  principle— as  moat,  if  not  all, 
men  did — the  demouxtnitiuu  was  no  doubt  both  interesting  and 
satisfactory ;  and  though  it  certainly  did  not  start  general  ad- 
miration of  Milton,  it  stamped  that  ndmimtion  with  a  comfort* 
able  acal  of  oHictal  orthodoxy.  But  it  is  actually  more  atiti- 
quated  tlian  Drydeu,  in  assumiag  that  tli«  quesiiou  wlietber 
Uilton  wrote  ikccording  to  Aristotle  is  coextensive  with  the 
question  whether  ho  wrote  good  poetry. 

The  next  batch  is  far  more  important. 

What  are  tbe  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination  ?  It  ia  of  the 
6nt  moment  to  observe  Addison's  exact  definition.'    Sight  is 

'  ^h  411,ML<it.,Ui.  391. 
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the  "sense  wMeh  furnishes  tba  imagiiution  mtb  Its  ideas; 

tliM  by  tlie  '  rieasQtes  of  the  ImBgiDation '  or 
'•  Ptt^umrf  FiuKy,  which  I  shall  use  promiscnoasly,  I  ben 
y^'**'  ■  H  wean  such  as  arise  from  viaible  objects,  either  when 
^'''*"^  we  liavH  them  actually  id  our  view,  or  wheo  we  c«U 
Qp  their  ideas  into  our  minds  hj  paintings,  statues,  dc$criptioiu, 
or  any  the  like  occasiun."  We  can  have  no  imagee  not  thus 
furnished,  thoaj^h  tbey  may  he  allured  aii4  compounded  by 
imagination  itself.  To  taake  this  quite  sure,  he  repeats  that  be 
means  only  such  pleasures  as  thas  arise.  He  then  proceeds,  st 
some  length,  to  argue  for  the  ianooence  and  reGnement  of  such 
pleasures,  their  usefulness,  and  so  on ;  and  further,  bo  discuss 
the  causes  or  origins  of  pleasure  in  sight,  which  he  finds  to  be 
three — grealness,  uncotnmooness,  and  beauty.  The  pleasant- 
ness ol  these  is  aasigned  to  such  and  such  wise  and  good 
pnrpoees  of  tite  Creator,  with  a  reference  to  tlte  great  modern 
diseoveries  of  TJir  I^cke'it  ejtsay. 

Addison  tlien  goes  on  to  consider  the  sources  of  entertain- 
ment to  the  imagination,  and  decides  that,  for  the  purpose,  an 
i<t  very  inferior  to  nature,  though  both  rise  in  value  as  each 
borrnw.1  from  the  other  He  adduces,  in  illustration,  an  odd 
rococo  luixturv  of  sceue-paintiug  iiud  reflection  of  actual  objects 
which  he  once  saw  (p.  404).  luliau  and  French  gardens  are 
next  praised,  tn  opposition  to  the  old  formal  English  stjle,  and 
naLurally  trained  ireeH  to  the  productions  of  the  ar$  topiaria  ; 
while  a  very  long  digression  is  made  to  greatness  in  Architee* 
(lire,  illu9tr»ied  by  this  remark  <p.  409), "  Let  any  one  reflect  on 
the  disposition  of  mind  iu  which  he  6nds  bimsolf  at  his  first 
entrance  into  the  PauCiieou  at  Kome,  .  .  .  and  consider  bow 
little  in  proportion  he  is  aflected  with  the  inside  of  a  Gothic 
cathedral,  though  it  be  five  times  larger  than  the  other,"  the 
reason  hciug  "  the  grentuess  of  the  manner  iu  the  one,  and  the 
meanness  in  the  other." 

So  the  "secondary"  plen.iun:5  of  the  imagination — ix.,  those 
compounded  and  manufactured  by  memory — are  illustrated  by 
the  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting,  with  a  good  passa^^  oo 
deacriptioD  generally,  whence  he  turns  to  the  Cartesian  doctrine 
oi  the  associaliou  of  ideae^  and  shows  very  ingeniously  how  the 
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poet  may  avail  himself  of  thia,  Next  comes  a  curioiu  and  often 
just  aualysia  of  the  reasons  of  pleasure  in  description — bow,  (or 
instance,  he  likea  Milton's  PaiadUe  better  thao  hia  Hell,  be- 
caoftC  brimstone  and  sulphur  are  not  so  refreshing  to  the 
iniaginatloD  as  beds  of  flowent  and  wildernesses  of  eweets. 
Or  vre  may  like  things  because  thejr  "  raise  a  secret  ferment 
in  the  mind,"  either  directly,  or  so  as  to  arouse  a  feeling  of  relief 
by  comparison,  as  when  we  read  of  tortures,  wounds,  and  deaths. 
Moreover,  the  poet  may  improve  Nature.  Let  oranges  grow 
wild,  and  roses,  woodbini^,  and  jassamines  flower  at  ihe  same 
time.  As  for  "  the  fairy  way  of  writing  " ' — that  is  to  say,  the 
supernatural — it  requires  a  very  odd  turn  of  mind.  We  do  it 
better  thtw  most  other  nations,  because  of  our  glooniin&ss  and 
melancholy  of  temper,  Shake«puare  oxceU  everybody  else  in 
touching  "  this  wcnlc  superstitions  part "  of  his  reader's  imagina- 
tion. The  glorifying  of  the  imagination,  however,  is  by  no  means 
conQnedtothe  poet.  In  good  historians  we  "see"  everything, 
Kone  more  gratify  the  imagination  than  the  authors  of  the 
new  philosophy,  astronomers,  microscopista.  This  (No.  420)  is 
one  of  Addison's  most  ambitious  passages  of  writing,  and  the 
whole  ends  (131)  with  a  peroration  excellently  hit  off. 

It  ia  upon  tliesc  pa{>en  mainly  that  Mr  Worsfold-  bases 
his  high  enlogium  of  Addison  as  "  the  first  genuine  critic,"  the 
first  "  who  added  something  to  the  lost  word  of  Hellenism," 
the  brioger  of  criticism  "  into  line  with  modern  thought,"  the 
eetablishet  of  "a  new  principle  of  poetic  appenh"  Let  us,  as 
nncontTOversinlly  as  possible,  and  without  laying  any  undue 
stress  on  the  fact  that  Mr  Worsfold  practically  omits  I..onginoB 
altogether,'  stick,  in  our  humdrum  way,  to  the  facts. 

In  the  first  place,  supposing  for  the  momeot  that  Addison 
uses  "imagination"  in  our  full  modern  sense,  and  gnpposing. 
secondly,  for  the  moment  also,  that  he  assigns  the  appeal  to  the 
imagination  as  the  special  engine  of  the  poet,  is  this  an  original 
discovery  of  his  ?     By  no  means:  thcru  are  many  foci  of  former 

*  Th.i«  phr>M  I*  origitullj  Drfileji'*       pp.  GS-63. 

(4edU»tioii  to  Ki'*f  J**Aur,  riil.  130,  *  SIuiIodU  oI  Um  SU^tlriW  nuy  b« 

sd.  dt.k  wha,  ho«em,  bM  "kind"  almoai  «qu>Itj  luriiHwJ  lo  flnd  Art*- 

for  "w>j."  t«tU  Kgkrdcdu  ouiblj,  if  iKitwkol)j, 

*  Of.ttl.,pp.  98-107,an<lmor«lkr|t«t7  &  critic  of  Punam  oppomti  toTboi^k 
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writers  to  negitive  this — there  is  oats  Ilut  is  fatal.    And  this 
is  no  mote  reootidite  s  thiag  than  liie  (aiuous  Sbakeapeuiu 

diBBCtqitwil  of 

"  Hw  luutic,  the  lover,  «m1  the  poet," 
as 

"Or  HMtjruMMun  all  ctnnpRet,* 

with  wbai  follows.  But  this  is  &  mere  question  of  propeitr. 
plagiarism,  sojjigestion  ;  aud  such  (jue^tions  are  at  best  the  exet- 
ciMa  of  literary  holiday<makers,  at  ibe  worst  the  baaiQeae  ol 
pedants  and  of  fools. 

A  more  important  as  v«ll  am  a  more  dangerous  quesdoo  is 
this.  Do4s  AdilisoD  mak«  "  thfl  appeal  to  tlie  imagination  "  tbo 
tut  of  poetry  t  It  caii  only  be  anavered  that,  by  his  own 
explicit  words,  he  does  notltiog  of  the  kind  If  be  advaDoes 
anything,  it  is  that  the  appeal  to  tlic  imaginatioa  is  the  appeal 
of  art  generally — of  promt  (0*00  of  sciontific)  literary  art  as  well 
W0(  poetry,  of  painting,  sculpture,  architectura,  as  well  as  of 
literature  In  doing  this  he  does  a  good  thing:  he  does  some- 
thing notable  in  Cbe  history  of  general  le&lbetics ;  bat  in  so  far 
as  literature,  and  eepecinlly  poetry,  is  concerned,  lie  scarcely 
goes  as  far  as  Longiuus  lu  ttie  well-known  passajje,'  tlioogh  he 
works  out  his  doctriDe  at  much  gteatar  leugtli,  and  witb  assist- 
ance from  Descartes  and  Locke. 

But  the  most  important  and  the  mo»t  damagii^  question  <^ 
all  is  this,  "Are  not  Addinon  and  his  pane^grrist  using  words  in 
equivocal  senses  f  Does  Imagination  in  Addison's  mouth  bear 
the  meaning  which  we,  chieQy  since  Coleridge's  day,  att&uh  to 
the  word  ?  Does  it  even  mean  what  it  meant  to  Longtnus, 
much  more  what  it  meant  to  Shakeepeare  I " 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  the  two  latter  qoesUone 
with  an  absolute  and  auheaitating  "N'o!" 

It  seems  indeed  extraordinary  that,  in  face  of  AddisoD'a 
most  careful  aud  explicit  limitations,  any  one  should  delude 
himself  into  ihiukiug  that  even  the  Sbakeapearian  and  Addi- 
sonian Imaginations  are  identical — much  more  that  Addison's 
Imagination   is   the    supreme   faculty,   creative,   transcending 
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Fauof,'  superior  to  fact,  not  merely  compounding  aad  reGoing 
upoo,  but  ftUogcthcr  eu[icri(;diiig  nnd  almost  acorBing,  ideas  of 
seosation,  wliich  we  mean  by  the  word,  and  which  I'hilofitrAtus 
or  Apollonius'  partly  glimpsed.  AddisoD  tell*  as — tolls  us  over 
and  over  ogiuu — that  all  Uiq  ideas  aad  pleasures  of  tlie  iniagiD- 
Btion  nm  pleasures  of  sense,  and,  what  is  more,  that  they  are  all 
pleasures  of  one  sense — Sight.  Why  be  should  have  Hmitfid 
himself  in  this  singular  manner  it  is  hard  to  say  ;  except  that 
he  waa  evidently  full  of  Locke  wbeu  he  wrote,  and,  indeed, 
almost  entirely  under  tlie  influence  of  the  Eiumy.  That  he  had 
a  contempt  for  mu»ic  is  eleewhere  pretty  widcnt;  and  this 
probably  explain.i  his  otherwise  inexplicable  omission  ol  the 
supplies  and  assistance  given  to  Imoginacion  by  Hearing.  His 
morality,  as  wvit  us  old  convention,  excluded  Touch,  Taste,  and 
Smell  as  lov  and  gross,  thouj^h  no  candid  philosophy  could  help 
acknovledgiog  the  immense  influence  exercised  upon  Imagiua- 
tioQ  by  at  least  the  first  aod  the  last — ^Taste,  because  the  moat 
definite,  being  periiaps  the  least  imaijmative  of  all.  But  the 
fact  that  he  does  exclude  even  these  senses,  and  still  more 
rigidly  excludes  everylliing  but  SeDM,  is  insuperable,  irremov- 
able, ruttUces.  Addison  may  have  been  the  Qrsc  modern  critic 
to  work  out  tlie  appeal  of  art  to  the  pleasures  and  ideas  fumislied 
by  the  sense  of  sight.    He  is  certainly  nothing  more. 

Itut  is  he  therefore  to  be  ignored,  or  treated  lightly,  becaase 

of  this  strange  overvaluation  of  him  ?    Certainly  not.    Though 

Hi»atnmi  ^^  ""  *°^^"^^  *  '^^^y  gr<J*t  critic,  he  is  a  useful,  an 

eritteoi        interefitiog,  and  a  represeotative  one.   He  representa 

'"'^  the  classical  altitude  tempered,  not  merely  by  good 

aease  almost  in  quinleaseuoe,  but  by  a  large  share  of  tolerance 

and   positive  good  taste,  by  freedom  from   the  more  utterly 

ridioulouB  pseudo-Aristotelianisme,  and  by  a  wish  to  extend  a 

etmeordat  to  everything  good  even  if  it  be  nut  "fauitJess."     In 

his  Atxov.rU  he  is  evidently  too  crude  to  be  very  censurable :  in 

his  first  group  of  essays  much  of  his  censure  is  just.     The 

elaborate  viudication  of  Milton,  tliough  now  and  Tor  a  long 


'  It  would  tw  unfair  to  Ujr  too  uuch 
tlcn  and  Tmaef  ;   Iral  lliw«   i*  autan- 


Uiiog  lell>lAle  tn  ft. 
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time  past  merely  a  curiosity,  u  again  full  of  good  scDse,  dia- 
plays  (if  not  altogvlh«r  Kooording  to  knowledge)  a  real  liking 
for  real  poetic  goodnees,  and  had  an  ineatiDMble  effect  in  keep* 
ing  at  least  one  poet  of  the  better  time  privilege;'!  and  popular 
with  readers  tltrougtiout  the  Ei);)it«entli  Century.  As  for  tbe 
essa^  on  the  Plciisiires  of  tlie  IniBgiDHtion,  the  fact  that  it  haa 
been  wniitfjly  praised  need  not  in  tlie  least  interfere  witJi  a 
cordial  estimate  of  it«  n»i]  oieritji.  It  is  not  on  epoch>inftkiDg 
coDtributJon  to  literary  criticism;  it  is  ratber  one-sided,  and 
strangely  limited  in  range.  Bat  it  is  about  the  firat  attempt 
at  a  general  theory  of  ffstbettcs  in  English ;  it  is  a  most  in- 
teresting, and  a  very  early,  example  of  that  application  of 
common  -  sense  philosophy  to  abstract  subjects  which  Locke 
taught  to  the  English  eighteenth  ceatury;  and  many  of  tla 
remarks  are  valuable  and  correct  Moreover,  it  did  actually 
serve,  for  thoee  who  could  not,  or  who  did  not,  read  Longinus, 
as  a  corrective  to  pure  form -criticism,  to  Byssbe  with  his  rigid 
ten  syllables,  to  bare  good  sense  and  conventional  rule  Its 
Imagination  vna  still  only  that  which  supplies  Imagos,  and  was 
strangely  cramped  besides ;  but  it  was  better  than  mere  cor- 
rectness, mere  decency,  mere  stop-vrBtch. 

Between  Addison  and  Pope,  Steele,  Atterbuiy,  and  Swift 
call  for  notiee.  Steele  has  little  for  us.'  There  are  few  things 
more  curioiis  tliau  the  almost  entire  absiiuencc  from 
any  expression,  in  the  slightest  d^ree  really  critical, 
to  be  found  iu  the  eulogy  of  Spenser,  which  he  generously  enough 
inserted  in  Sp.  640  to  expresR  "his  pa<)!iion  for  that  charming 
nuthor."  The  numerous  friends  whom  he  has  so  justly  won  for 
himself  may  perhaps  insist  thut  there  is  criticism  of  the  beet  in 
this  very  phrase ;  and  that  thti  rather  rash  encomium  on  tha 
poet's  "old  words"  OS  being  "nil  truly  KngHsh"  is  balanced  by 
tbe  justice  of  the  reference  to  his  "  exquisite  numbera."  But  ttie 
fact  ia  that  Steele  had  neither  the  knowledge,  nor  tbe  patience, 
nor  the  coolness  for  critical  work,  , 
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'  Hnrr  Hnmoliu*,  op.  e£t.  fup-,  p-  I'^^i 

and  alauwliere,  ctmlu  nucti  mviv 
highly  of  Steels  than  I  do,  ui4  ereo 
OMik**  liini  k  "lUiiuuitic  befciro    Ito- 


aiantiaUin. "       SbMle'a      t<nijMruii«nt 
WM  uixicjbudly  JtoiDKitic,  «ad  Imtb 
in  euuyB  lutl  pUy*  he  dlipl^«d  Et|J 
but  ha  wtm  uot  reatll;  crit 
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AltrrbuTp. 


Atterbuiy  is  more  curiotu.  He  was  himseU  a  man  of  great 
intellectual  power,  a  scholar,  an  eloquent  and  delicate  writer, 
and  |Kisse:»ed  indopeudeiit  taste  enough  to  admire 
Millon  fcrvetitl)'  at  a  lime  when  Addiaou  had  uot 
yet  made  it  wholly  orthodox  to  admire  that  poet  at  all.  aud 
when  moat  Tories  detested  him.  But  hiH  olutervationei  on 
Waller'  are  the  very  quintessence  of  peeudodoxy,  as  to  that  re- 
spectable person ;  and,  by  b  curious  combination,  though  Waller 
is  a  rhymer  confirmed  and  complete,  Auerbury  joins  with  his 
ndmittitiuii  for  hiui  nn  iiiilipathy  to  rhytiiv^  "  tliis  jingling 
kind  of  iHMitry,"  "  this  troubtesonie  bonda<^e,  as  Mr  Milton  well 
calls  it"  As  for  this  we  need  say  little ;  the  danger  lay  uot 
there.  But  it  lay  iu  the  direction  of  aach  remarks  h9  that 
"Engliah  came  intoWaller'ti  hands  like  a  rough  diamond;  he 
polished  it  first,"  that,  "  for  aught  I  know,  he  stauda  last  as  well 
as  first  in  tlie  list  of  nsGnent"  [imagine  the  excellent  Waller  as 
be-all  and  end-till  of  Euglish  !],  thai  "  vcrtie  beforu  Waller  was 
"  downriglil  prosu  tagged  with  rhyiuv,"  &«.,  &c.  Once  moru  let 
onr  impatience  of  this  talk  not  be  ignorant — 08 is  the  impatience 
of  those  who  nowadays  cannot  see  music  in  Dryden,  poetry 
in  Pope,  "cry"  and  clangour  now  and  then  even  in  persona 
like  Langhorne  and  Mickle.  He  expressed  an  opinion  ;  but  in 
expressing  It  be  showed  this  eame  ignorance  from  which  we 
sLould  abstain.  Instead  of  pointing  out  that  Waller  iutro- 
duoed  a  di^ffroU  kind  of  music,  he  insisted  that  Waller  substi- 
tnCed  music  for  diitoord  :  instead  of  saying  that  he  intioduoed  a 
new  fashion  of  cutting  llie  diamond,  he  would  have  it  tli&t  the 
diamond  was  merely  rough  before.  This  was  tlic  culpa,  the 
masiina  culpa  of  eighteenth-century  criticism,  and  AUerbuiy 
iUnsttates  and  slianie  it.* 

The  entical  work  of  Swift'  is  mach  more  important,  and 


1  In  Ilia  PMbM  to  Iha  Second  I'ktl 

*  Of  couiM  be  KiiKbt,  to  •atn«  «<• 
tnt,   h>T«   iib«ltor«d    himttlf    under 

Dry^Mi'*  o«ti  kutliority  loT  tli  tlilt. 

'  1  luve  Ibiruglx  it  uaelaoB  to  gira 
refannieM  Id  (ArticuUr  •ditinna  uf  tba 
b«uvr   Vduvh   wiitlnsi  <■(  SwUt  uid 

VOI^  II. 


I'lip*,  M  they  kM  to  niiBurviM.  Of 
tlialr  who)*  worka  Cli««  it,  la  tb*  tor- 
mar  cms,  aa  real  ■tkudard,  SooU'a 
bMBS  much  inf«riar  Iu  lil*  thyitn  ; 
but  is  tlw  iMUr  Uutt  at  lh»  h>U  Mr 
Elnu)  aud  Mr  Cpunhope  w  not  tiktly 
HMD  tu  b«  niptnadad. 
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though  a  Rood  dvtl  ol  it  is  inextricably  mixed  ap  with  Um 
work  of  Pope  and  of  Arbotbaot,  the  Iiod's  cbw  is 
^^  gt'iierally  pereuptible  enough.  The  fuaous  Taib' 
of  September  28,  171 0,  on  ilie  oonoeptions  of  English  style  and 
writiDg.  oufilit  to  hold  place  in  eveij  histoiy  and  course  of 
lectaree  on  tlia  aubjt-ct.  next  to  Sprat's  passage  ia  the  Sutory 
of  tAt  Royal  Sorietif  forty  years  before,  as  the  maoifesto  of 
a  frvflh  ttage  in  Knglish  style-criticism;  and  it  pTBCt)ea31y 
precedes  everything  that  Addison.  Steele,  and  Pope  pabli^ed 
on,  or  in  connection  with,  the  subject.  But  long  before  this, 
in  Ui«  wonderful  volume  which  Snt  (1704)  revealed  hia  goniut 
to  th«  world.  Swift  had  shown  how  critical  the  Gods  hod  made 
hin). 

The  Batth  <^  (h<  Boohs  is  one  of  th«  moat  eoceotric  docu- 
ments in  the  wlmlc  History  of  our  subject.  Directly,  and  on 
-.  i).m,  itM  face,  it  may  be  said  to  be  of  Uie  first  critical  Ini* 
fi(  the  iioTtimct: ;  becauM  it  bIiowr  how  very  little  aubject, 
'^'"'  intvnLiuu,  accuracy  to  ioct,  vcrisiuiilitudc,  and  half- 
a-doaea  other  inditiptitistibleH  According  to  certain  theories,  have 
to  do  with  the  goodness  of  a  book.  The  general  cbAract4oriiitioi 
of  The  BattU  of  the  BwJain  nil  these  named  lespects.  nnd  some 
of  the  unnamed  once,  are  deplorable.  In  a  tedious  and  idle 
quarrel  which,  at  least  as  it  waa  actually  debated,  never  need 
have  been  debated  at  all.  Swift  takes  the  side  which,  if  not  the 
iulriusicAlIy  wrong  one,  is  the  wrong  one  as  he  takes  it,  To 
represent  Beutley,  or  even  Wottou,  as  enemies  of  the  Ancieata 
might  aeem  prepoeterous,  if  it  were  not  outdone  by  the  prepos> 
terouaneas  of  selecting  Temple  as  their  champion.  The  de- 
tails are  often  absurd — from  that  ranking  of  "  Despr^ux  "  aide 
by  side  with  Cowley  as  a  Modurit  brigadier,  which  is  probably 
a  sUp  (perhaps  for  "  D&sportwi  ")  wf  pt-u  or  pri-as.  to  the  spiteful 
ii^uslicea  on  Diyden.  Tlie  idea  of  the  piece  was  probably  taken 
fmm  Cftllicrwi.'  Ila  composition,  from  the  rigid  "Audent" 
poiut  of  view,  ia  sadly  lax  ;  and  the  two  most  brilliant  cpiaode* 
— the  "  Sweetness  and  Lij^bt "  (quarrel  of  the  Spider  and  the  Bto^ 
and  the  "  machine  "  of  the  Gaddess  of  Criticism — havo  little  or 
QOthiug  to  do  with  the  actiuu.  But  yet  it^  is — and  one  kueira 
it  is — a  maatwrpiece ;  and  it  is  pretty  curtain  from  it  that  in 

'  f.  if/.,  p.  653  noMh 
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lertain  kinds  of  degtroctiTi»  /rifiAjain  ttad  evm  in  eeruin  Icinds 

i  what  may  be  called  destmctive-coiigtnictive.  clie  author  will 
ftb1«  to  accompIiBh  almost  anything  that  he  is  likely  to  try. 
Though  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  is  leas  Ojtten^ibl^  bookish,  it  shows 

ivi?o  greater  purely  critical  power :  for  thti  power  of  the  Battie 
Tkt  Tala    is  mainly  that  of  a  coitmuminate  crafUman,  who  can 

ufkTuK  accomplisli  by  »he«r  craftsin  unship  whatsoever  hia 
hand  hndelh  to  da.  In  the  TaU  iha  cnisade  against  bad 
Writing  and  bad  writers,  which  Swift  carried  on  more  or  less  for 
the  whole  of  his  iniddlo  and  later  years,  and  in  which  he  enliated 
Addison  aud  I'op«,  Arbiithnot  and  Gay,  is  all  but  formally  pro- 
claimed, and  is  most  vigorously  waged  with  or  without  pro- 
cUmatton.  In  the  "  UedicatioQ  to  Somers  "  the  sword  is  being 
something  more  than  loosened  in  the  sheath;  it  Hashes  out  in 
"  The  Booksfller  to  the  Reader  " ;  it  is  doing  sanj^uinary  work  in 
the  great  "  Kpistle  to  Prince  Posterity  " ;  atid  it  has  only  tnomdii- 
lary  nets  in  tlie  "  Preface  "  and  the  "  Induction  "  :  while  there 
!■  hanlly  a  section  of  the  main  text  in  which  the  quarters  of 
Omb  Street  are  not  beaten  up,  and  the  Conclusion  is  even  aa 
the  preludes  and  the  main  body. 

A  shrewd  judge  could  hardly  fail  to  perceive,  from  these 
(amous  twin-booke,  that  a  nt;w  {jcniua  of  thoro«Rhly  critical 
character  hajjuiai-ii :  but  auch  a  jud^e  might  well 
T  '  Tiave  doubted  how  far  its  exercise  could  be  anything 

out  negative.  Ilis  doubts,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  were 
to  be  justified.  Indirectly,  indeed,  not  merely  in  the  Taticr 
paper  above  referred  to  and  elsewhere,  but  by  that  almost  un- 
canny influence  which  he  aeome  to  have  exerted  in  so  many 
ways  on  men  only  less  tlian  himself,  Swift  had  very  much  to 
do  with  the  rescuing  of  Style,  by  the  bauds  of  Addition  and  the 
mist,  from  the  vulgarisation  which  it  wim  undergoing  at  tlie 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  not  merely  in  common  writers. 
Dot  merely  in  the  hands  of  an  eccentric  like  VRstrange.  but  in 
those  of  scholars  like  Collier  and  Benlley.  But  even  this  waa 
a  taak  of  destruction  ratlier  than  of  positive  construction,  and 
be  waa  always  most  at  home  in  such  tasks.  Tlie  MtdUaiion  on 
u  Broomitiek  and  the  TritictU  Sseaj/,  though  every  gowl  re- 
viewer should  know  tlicm  by  heart,  and  will  have  but  too  many 
opportunities  of  tuiug  his  knowledge,  are  delivered  with  the 
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backward,  not  tlto  fornrud.  speech  of  the  critic ;  the  Propotal 
/or  rtjrrectivg  t)u  Xnglish  Tongw..  which  fails  in  with  the  Tatltr 
paper,  aims  at  a  sort  of  stationary  state  of  langua^  and  liteta> 
tvre  alike,  at  proscnptioiu  and  ostracisiugs ;  the  Letter  U  s 
Young  Cleryyman  and  ttie  J'aay  on  Modem  Sdvattion,  tbougb 
both  toach  ou  litcraLuro,  &re  eiceedingly  general  io  theii 
precepts;  ami  though  all  persons  with  a  true  English  apprecia- 
tion of  shanielcKS  piinii  and  utter  notiseiiae  muitt  delight  in 
The  AnliquUy  oftht  Eivflish  Tongiu,  it  caunot  be  called  Konxm 
criticism.  There  is  more  in  the  Advice  to  a  Ytmng  Pott:  but 
evvu  hurc  Swift  is  rather  "running  humouTH"  on  his  siibjwi 
than  discussing  it  in  the  grave  and  chaste  manner. 

We  shall  therefore  hardly  bo  wrong  if,  after  excepting  the 
litemry  directions  of  ihe  universal  satiric  iloufht.  in  the  TaU  of 
a  Tvb,aaA  the  useful  but  somewhat  rudimentary  warnings  of 
the  Tatter  paper,  we  see  the  most  characteristic  critical  work  of 
Swift  in  Mariiims  Scriblcrut  and  the  Prri  £athoita,  especially 
iu  the  latter,  which,  though  it  be  priucipally  attributed  to 
Arbuthnot  and  Pope,  is  as  surely  Swiftian  in  suggestion  as  if 
the  Dean  bad  written  and  pnhlished  it  alone.  Often  as  it  lias 
beeu  imitated,  and  larguly  as  its  methods  have  been  drvwn 
upon,  it  has  never  been  surpassed  as  uu  Art  of  General  and 
Particular  "  Slating  " :  aiid  the  sections  on  tho  Figums,  with  th« 
immortal  receipt  for  making  an  epic  poem  (the  full  beauty  of 
which  is  lost  on  those  who  do  not  know  bow  appallingly  clow 
it  is  to  the  approved  prescriptions  of  the  beat  neo-classic  GriLicaX 
cannot  be  too  highly  praiaed.  But,  once  more,  the  critic  is  here 
at  hangman's  work  only:  he  allows  himself  neither  to  adi 
nor  to  love. 

These  principles,  put  iu  various  ways  by  wri&an  oi 
less  genius  for  half  a  century,  found  what  socni«d  to  UOM 

two  generations  (always  with  a  few  dissidents)  some- 
thing like  consummate  expression  in  oertfun  w^- 
known  uticrancus  of  Pope.  Aa  e^cpreesioo  theae  tttterturoei 
may  still  recciv>c  a  very  high  degree  of  admiration :  as  anytluiig 
else  it  is  difficult  to  beUevo  that  any  turn  of  fashion,  unless  it 
brings  with  it  oblivion  for  large  districts  of  uoble  literature,  can 
restore  them  to  much  authority.     Pope,  though  better  read  thao 


Fcpt. 


POPt 


as  in  his  poems,  was  by  no  meant  &  [«ftroed  man ;  and  it 
»  DOW  pretty  generally  sdmitted  that  his  iutvllect  was  acuto 
rather  than  powerful.  The  ohatinntf?  siipitrfii';iBlity — the  re- 
duction of  everything,  even  the  most  rccoixlitc  problema  of 
philosophy,  even  the  moBt  far-ranging  questions  of  erudition. 
Hi  a  jury  of  "  cwonion^seiiifi  "  persons,  decorated  with  a  little  of 
the  faahiuu  of  the  town — which  had  ant  in,  foumi  in  Iiiia  uu 
exponeat  as  competent  to  give  it  exquisite  expression  as  he  was 
lispoaed,  and  prolmbly  incompetent,  to  deepen  or  extend  its 
He  attained  early  to  nearly  his  full  powers,  and  it  does 
not  much  matter  whether  the  Easay  on  Critir-ism  was  written  at 
tl»e  age  of  twi-nty  or  at  that  of  tweoty-two.  He  could  have 
imjHDved  it  a  little  in  form,  but  would  hardly  have  altered  it  at 
all  in  matter,  if  he  had  written  it  thirty  years  later.  The 
Imitation  of  the  £pistk  of  Horace  to  AuguaUig,  which  was 
actually  written  about  that  time,  is,  though  superior  aa  verse, 
almost  inferior  aa  criticism,  aud  more  "  out "  in  fact  The  two 
together  give  a  sufficient  view  of  Tope  as  lie  wished  to  be  taken 
j^^  criticaily.  But  to  be  perfectly  fair  wu  must  add  the 
critical  utterances  in  his  Lettcrg,^  his  Preface  to 
Shakespeare,and(witli  caution  of  course )rche  remarks  nttribated 
toliim  by  Spenca  The  Preface  has  received  much  praise;  and 
has  deserved  some  even  from  those  who  follow  not  Tope  gener- 
ally. It  would  be  unfair  to  blame  him  for  adopting  the  mixed 
"  beauty  and  fault "  system  which  had  the  paironafje  of  great 
names  in  antiquity,  and  found  hardly  even  quest-ioners  in  his 
own  time.  And  it  is  aomethiog  that  he  recognises  Shake- 
speare's power  over  the  pasaioos,  the  individuality  of  his 
characters,  his  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  nature. 
He  ia  moderate  and  sensible  on  the  relations  of  Shakespeare 
and  Jousoo;  he  bos  practically  said  all  that  is  to  be  said,  in  an 


'  Tlw  mort  imporunt  at  thvw  ia  the 
(•oteiKc  on  Cnsiiiiir  /<rjth  trhoin  I'ope 
tm»  •otiif  {«Uit*  of  ajfapitUiy),  tlikt  he 
!■  mntbg  in  "dMi^ii.  (urm.  fkble, 
wlucli  u  Ui*  Houl  o(  pA«lr]r,"  wid 
"vsAotiMM  or  outu«nt  uf  puU,  which 
h  tht  body,"  wUlo  tw  gT*i>U  him 
"  prvttjr  conovpticiui,  fin*  maMphon, 


g)Jtt«TJnK  expTVMioni,  vi4  lonigtliing 
of  ■  n(*l  cut  of  IVTM,  which  mn  prcb 
perlf  lit*  drtta,  pnoa,  or  lonw  om»- 
manto"  of  iL  8m  dj  tricod  Ur 
CouKkope  (Ib  his  lift,  wl.  dt.  «l  llw 
Worlf,  V.  63),  «itli  wboni,  lor  onoa,  1 
UU  io  imcuoeibUe  dii^WBHiit. 
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endleea  and  tiresome  controversy,  by  writiDg,  "To  judge  Sha^ 
j.j^  speare  by  Aristotle's  rules  Is  tike  trying  a  man  "by 

SAalaiteam  tlie  Uws  ot  oDfi  oountry  who  acted  under  those  of 
"V"^      another."    And  for  such  utterances  we  may  excusej 
or  at  least  pass  over  with  little  or  no  comtncut,  tbe  remarka  tbtt^ 
SluUccspcAro  kvj>L  bad  conipniiy,  tliut  be  wrote  to  please  tbl 
populace,  that  he  resembles  "  an  ancient  majestic  piece  of  OoLliic 
architecture  [so  far,  so  good],  where  many  of  the  details  art 
childi&h,  ill-placed,  and  unequal  to  its  gmadeur."     Tb«  little- 
ness of  this  patchy,  yea-nay  criticism  beside  th«  great  and  «va- 
laeting  appreciation  of  his  master  Dryden  speaks  for  it«lf ;  it 
U  only  fair  to  remember  that  the  very  existence  of  Dryden's  (or 
onuc  really  moriuorcAl  lusoripitou  almost  inevitably  belittled  ani 
liftiiipered  Pope.     He  was  obligeid  to  be  different ;  and  iatemal 
AS  well  as  external  inflnences  made  it  certain  that  if  he  vrm^ 
different  he  would  be  leas.  I 

The  F&piana  of  Spence'  add  more  to  oar  idea  of  Po|)«d 
critical  facu1[y75f  at  kaflt  of  its  exercises ;  in  fact,  it  ia  possiblfl 
Speact'a       ^  ^^^^-  &  uiuch  better  estimate  of  I'ope'e  "literal 
AiiflwioteB.  tare"  from  the  Ancedeta  than  from  the    Woth. 
Although   tlic   BoawcUiau  spirit  was,  fortuaately  enon^  (ot 
posterity,  wry  strong  in  the  cigbtewith  century,  tJiere  was  no 
particular  reason  why  Spence  should  toady  Pope— especially 
as  he  published  nothing  to  obtain  pence  or  popularity  from 
the  toadying.    That  rather  remarkable  collection,  or  re-oolkc- 
tioii,  of  Italian- Latin  poetry  of  tbe  i{eDaiesance.'  of  which  Qc< 


'  Bp«D««  (vboM  Anted^i  wen 
|fflAM*l  portly  l>7  Mntnne,  nml  corn' 
|il«l*ly  by  Siiiger  in  1S20,  rej>riiit«(l 
fruoi  the  lottor  editiuD  '\a  ISES,  aud  re- 
m1pc(«i1  Vif  Mr  rmlerliill  (Luiiiloii, 
D.  A.\  ill  the  Inat  (l«ca[l«  uf  tha  iiiuc- 
l««nlU  contury I  hu  eametito**  received 
jiraiiie  im  »  critic  hiin»aJf.  Kin  /Wy- 
aieiu  uHjf  ull  J  brought  togt  Ihcr  clueiobl 
Art  Slid  lotton,  axiA  the  A  ntfdolii  them- 
■clv(!i  nrv  iiul  wittiuut  ti^t*.  But  Lib 
cUbontc  criticiam  of  piopc'*  (WyHcy, 
pnbli*h*d  in  ITJO.  i*  of  little  value, 
neitlin'  prusiug  uor  bUoiiiig  itiaukject 
(or  tbo  Hgbt  thinga,  Bad  chnractMowd 


M  t  nhole  by  ■  pHl^riuf;  aud  ^leddliic 
kind  of  ««DKiii«hip>. 
'  fitUtia  /■ormofn  Ilatantm  ptl  UOit 

S-'riptrrunl.  Oltrm  OIV**^*"*  jliMai||«i 
rinno  IS^iTOn^nta.iitmmiikluttmdaM, 
una  rum  alioram  ItaionMi  tftfUM 
A'furai>tt  A.  Popt.  S  toU.,  \jaaAM, 
1740,  Tl>«  titla-piiea  oontaiiw  cbB- 
lutfllf  tl\  the  obMimIU*  editoniliBBmr. 
ftTid,  M  I  haw  not  gut  kold  of  tb*  avrt 
at  the  AnoDj'iDus,  1  dn  nut  kno*  In 
much  Top*  addod.  But  hu  oclle 
u  1  CM  taitiff  fraiB  *0PM  littl*  kao 
ledg«  of  tbe  aubjwrt,  IB  fooA. 


mucb  Dotice  has  been  taken  by  Fopo's  biographers,  would,  of 
iUeU,  allow  critical  inlisreat  In  a  pare,  and  do  uimoLewoilihy 
part,  of  Hteraturv :  iluiI  a  few  of  the  Spencean  salvages  bear 
directly  upon  thia.  H«  uuc-d  not  have  been  ashamed  of  his 
special  liking  (or  Poliuan's  Ambra:  and  he  was  rij{ht  in  think- 
ing Bcmbo  "stiff  and  mipot'tical,"  idoujjli  liurdl)'  in  juiuiny 
Sadoliit  with  htm  in  this  condemniitiou.  Wu  know  pcrfuclly 
well  why  be  did  not  like  Rabelais,  for  which  Swift  very 
properly  scolded  him:  indeed,  he  tells  us  himself,  twice  over, 
that  "there  were  8o  many  things"  in  Master  Francis,  "in 
which  he  could  not  see  any  manner  of  meaning  driven  at," 
that  he  could  not  read  him  with  any  patience  This  is  really 
more  tale-telling  than  the  constantly  qiiuc«d  passg^  about 
Wolah  and  correclneas.  For,  after  all,  everybody  aspires  to  be 
correct :  only  everj'body  has  his  own  notions  of  what  ii  correct- 
oeas.  It  is  not  everybody — and,  as  w«  aec.  it  wa«  not  tlie 
great  Mr  Pope — who  could,  or  ean,  appreciate  nonsense,  and 
we  how  much  more  sensible  than  si^nsu  the  best  of  il  is.  It 
would  skill  but  liltle  to  go  through  liis  isolated  judgmuul«:  but 
there  are  one  or  two  wtiich  are  eloi^ucnt. 

Still,  it  is  u>  the  Exsay  and  the  Epidh  that  we  must  turn  for 
his  du-liburatti  theory  uf  criticism,  annonnced  in  youth,  indorsed 
The  BMar  "i^  viuphnsised  in  a|;e.  And  we  meet  at  once  with 
on  Ciitictom.  ^  digiculty.  The  possessor  of  such  a  theory  ought, 
at  least,  to  have  something  like  a  counected  knowlitdge,  at  least 
a  coEiuected  view,  of  literature  as  a  whole,  and  to  be  able  to 
8(]nare  the  two.  All  Pope  seems  to  have  done  is  to  take  the 
ArU  of  Horace^  Vida,  and  Boileau,  to  adopt  as  many  of  their 
principles  as  be  undeistood,  and  as  would  ^o  into  liia  sharp 
antithetic  couplet,  to  drag  their  biatoiicat  illuslratioue  head  and 
sliouldara  into  his  scheme  without  oaring  for  tlie  facts,  and  to 
fill  in  and  embroider  with  critidsms,  observations,  and  precepts, 
wmetiines  very  shrewd,  almost  always  perfectly  expressed,  but 
far  too  often  arbitrary,  conventional,  and  limited.  He  is 
most  unfortunate  of  all  in  the  historical  part,  where  Itoileau 
hod  bc«n  siithcicntly  unfortunate  before  him.  Tlie  FreucK- 
mau's  observations  on  Villon  and  Konsard  had  been  igaoraut 
enough,  and  forced  enough :  but  Pope  managed  to  go  a  little 
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beyond  thuai  in  the  £s»i.v.  and  »  great  discanoe  foiUier  still  vt 
ibe  Hpistif.     I'be  history  of  th«  faraoaa  paeaage, 

"  W«  euni|ucml  Fnuce,  litii  f«li  our  captiTe'*  ebuitia,'  > 

IK  lik«  nothing  on  earth  but  tl»e  history -poetry  of  the  despisri 
nictiilcifth  flge»,  in  which  AlexAnder  has  twelve  pMrs.  and 
Arthur,  early  in  the  sixth  cenlnn,-,  overruus  Europe  with  i 
British  force,  and  fights  with  a  Koman  Empertir  named  Lucius. 
And  thfl  akotch  of  European  literaluni  iu  the  S«»ay,  if  it 
coiitAina  no  airtgle  stAtcment  so  glaringly  absurd,  is  u  much  i 
"timiie  of  gtLps"  n^  the  Irishman's  ooat. 

Attempta  have  been  made  (including  some  by  persons  de- 
serving all  reApect,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject) 
to  give  Pope  a  hijj;h  plac«,  on  the  score  of  his  charges  Xt> 
"fnllftw  nitttin;."  Unfortunately  this  is  mere  trauslatloD  of 
Bollt'uii.of  Vidn.  and  of  Hfiracu,  in  the  first  place:  and,  eiill 
morn  uufortunntoly,  the  poet's  own  arguments  on  hid  doctrine 
)ahow  that  what  ht  intent  by  "  following  nature."  and  what  vt 
nuui  by  it,  are  two  quite  difTvrent  things.  He,  uaaally  at 
least,  means "  stick  to  the  usual,  tho  ordinary,  the  commoaplaoe.' 
Just  so  the  legendary  King  of  Slam,  had  be  written  an  Art  of 
Pottry,  would  have  said  "  Follow  nature,  and  do  not  talk  about 
aucb  unnatural  ttiiuga  an  ice  and  snow." 

Begardvd  merely  as  a  majiual  of  tlie  art  of  Pope's  owu 
]M)clry,  without  )>reju(Itce  to  any  othvr,  and  as  a  sstiru  on  tha 
faults  of  other  kinds,  witlioiit  prejudice  to  the  weaknesses  of 
Ills  own,  the  Eaay  is  not  merely  an  interesting  document,  but 
A  really  vnluuble  ono.  Its  cnutiuns  ogainst  desertion  of  nature 
in  the  directions  of  excess,  of  the  ^mduly  fimtastic^  are  sougd 
JUxltiisjUy  :  and  its  eulogies  of  ancient  writen.  though  perhapa 
neither  ba«ed  on  very  extensive  and  accurate  first-hand  know> 
ledge,  nor  specially  appropriate  to  the  matter  iu  baud,  contain 
much  that  is  just  iu  itself.  Que  of  the  wi^kest  parts,  as  mighc 
have  been  expected,  is  the  treatment  of  rules,  licAooes,  and 
faults,  Tlie  poet-critic  practically  confesses  the  otiosity  of  the 
whole  syeum  by  admitting  that  a  lucky  licence  is  a  rule,  andj 
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that  it  is  possible,  as  on«  of  his  own  iiio<it  famoun  and  happiest 
lines  says. 

**  To  HMitfb  ■  grace  beyoniJ  tha  reach  of  ■rt." 

And  when  he  paraphrasea  Quintilian  to  the  effect  that  joo 
must  criticUe 

"  With  tke  *amt!  apirit  thnt  tha  nuthor  writ," 

aod  judge  ihe  whole,  not  the  partH,  he  again  goes  perilously 
near  to  jctliaun  his  whole  systetD. 

In  the  same  way  consistency  is  the  last  thing  that  can  be 
claimed  for  his  ctiapt«rs,~  as  they  may  he  called,  on  conceit,  on 
language,  "  numbers  "  (the  most  famous  and  the  most  ingenious 
paseage  of  the  Ussay),  extremes,  "turns,"  the  Ancient  and 
Modem  quarrel,  &c.  The  passage  on  Critics  is  among  the 
beat — for  here  sheer  good  seuse  (even  in  the  temporary,  much 
more  in  the  universal,  meaning)  tells — and  Uie  historical  sketch 
of  them,  though  not  too  accurate,  is  vigorous. 

The  much  later  EjiiMle  is  far  more  desultory,  and  inevitably 
tinged  by  those  personal  feelings  which  many  years  of  literary 
'  TV  Kfiutto  squabble  had  helped  ill-health  and  natural  disposi- 
to  Augurta..  tioi,  t^j  arouse  in  Pope.  But  its  general  critical 
'altitude  is  not  diiTereDt.  He  is  angry  with  the  revival  of  old 
litflnture  which  Watson  and  Allan  Ramsay  in  SMCJaad,  Oldys 
and  others  iu  Kngland,  were  bugiitiiiug,  hint£  sneers  even  at 
Milton  and  the  "  weeds  on  Avon's  bunk,"  is  at  least  as  hackneyed 
as  be  IB  neat  in  his  individual  criticisms  on  poets  nearer  his  own 
day,  and  defendti  poetry  and  literature  generally  in  a  patronis- 
ing and  half -apologetic  strain.  In  fact,  what  he  has  really  at 
heut  is  to  be  politely  rude  to  tieorge  II.;  not  to  give  any 
critical  ac>;oiint  of  English  literature. 

But  the  £M<iy  on  Criticism,  is  too  importaot  a  thing  not  to 
require  a  little  more  notice  here.  It  is  extremely  desultory ; 
gf,^^^  but  80  is  the  Epistola  ad  Piaont*,  and  it  is  by  no 
im  Pept  CM  means  certain  that  Pope  was  not  wise  in  falling 
nonoc,  k&ci[  upon  the  Roman  meihod,  instead  of  emulating 
Ibe  appearance  of  system  in  the  Ati  Po^tiqm.  Tlus  latter 
emphasises  faults;  Pope's  eauMpie  veils  promiacuousness  in  the 
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elegant  chit-chat  of  ooDversstion.      A  bad   critic  is  a  more 
daDgerous  person  than  a  bad  poet;  and  true  lajilA  is  as  un- 
common AS  true  geDiUfi.     Bad  edacation  is  ru»poitsibIe  for  bad 
tMte.  and  we  mmt  be  vcrjr  careful  about  our  ovn.    Kature  ii    ■ 
the  guide ;  the  "  rules  "  ore  but  methodised  nature.    We  derive 
thetn,  however,  not  from  nature  hut  from  the  ancient  poeu.    _ 
whom  we  must  study.     Kven  in  licences  we  must  follow  theiD.   f 
Bad  critics  &re  made  by  various  causes.  From   ii;nor&DOti  ami 
party  epirit  to  personal  animus.     A  gcod  critic  is  candid, 
modest,  well-bred,  aud  eiucerc    The  son  of  hiatoiy  of  criticisui 
which  concludes  the  piece  makes  it  specially  surpriung  that  J 
Johnson  should  liave  lieen  so  much  kinder  to  Pope's  learning 
than  he  was  to  Drj-den's ;  but  the  author  of  the  actual  Biaay 
on  Cntieian,  and  the  author  of  the  unhappily  but  projected 
Hiatery  of  it,  were  too  thoroughly  in  agrucnieut  about  poetry, 
and  even  about  criticism  itself,  to  make  the  latter  quite 
impartial  judge  of  the  former. 

When  we  pass  from  geuerals  to  particulars  Pope's  clevernrM" 
at  leaJit  appoare  more  than  ever.  The  sharply  separated,  neatJy 
flying,  and  neatly  ringing  fQupl^f-a  deliver  "one.  two"  in  the 
must  fji^^'iiiiiring  rnlrniiil-lltr'""  aty'K  not  without  «  hrilliytt 
jarry  now  and  then  to  preauiufd  (aud  never  very  formidable) 
objections.  The  mnu's  perfect  shill  j"  t.lip  ftaf-ctiLlnn  of  hia  own 
special  style  of  poetry  raises,  and  in  this  case  not  delusively.; 
the  expectntioii  that  he  will  know  his  theor}-  as  well  as  bis] 
practice.  The  "good  sense,"  the  "reason,"  are  rcuUy  and  uobi 
merely  nominaily  present.  A  great  deal  of  what  is  said  is  quite  | 
undoubtedly  tru4>  and  very  useful,  not  merely  for  reproof  and] 
correction  in  point  of  critical  and  poetical  sin,  but  actually  fo 
instructioD  in  critical  and  poetical  righteoasQes& 

But  on  further  examination   there  is   too  often   soniethiii^ 
wanting ;   nay,  there  is  too  often  no  real  root  of  the  matter 
present.     The  preliminarj'  QouriHhes  are  welt  enough.     And 
certainly  no  school  will  quarrel — though  each  school  nuiy  takei 
the  privilege  of  uudersLRiiding  the  words  in  ita  own  way — withJ 
the  doctrine  "i'oUow  Nature."     Hut 


"One  adence  only  will  uit*  gtnius  fit" 


U  notoriously  fake  to  nnturc,  uid  if  intended  as  a  hiot  to  the 
critic,  can  only  result  in  too  common  mislnkes  and  injtistioes. 
So,  too,  whfu  w«  para  from  the  ^{lowing  eulogy  of  Mnlure, 
and  of  her  union  with  Art,  to  the  Bules,  there  is  a  moat  de- 
plorable gap.  Those  liules,  "discovered  not  devised."  ate 
"  nature  methodised."  Very  pood.  Tiiis  meang,  if  it  means 
anything,  a  very  true  thing — Ui&C  the  Rules  are  extracted 
from  observed  works  of  genius^  But  bow,  a  most  fer%'Ont 
admirer  of  the  Greeks  may  ask,  did  it  happen  that  the  G^reoks 
discovered  all  these  roles  ?  How,  especiaUy,  did  it  bappeu  that 
they  did  so,  when  some  kinds  of  literature  itself  were  uotoriously 
neither  discovered  nor  devised  f  And  when  we  gut  a  little 
farther,  and  are  bidden  to 

"  Know  welt  cacb  Anciont'i  proper  charactcTi" 


we  may,  or  rather  must,  reply,  "  I^Buost  necessary ;  but  you 
will  neglect  the  Moderns  at  your  p«ff* 

lu  short,  here  as  elsewhere.  Fope's  dazzling  elocution,  winged 
with  a  distinct  if  narrow  conceptioa  of  his  general  purpose,  Hies 
right  oDOUKh  in  the  inane,  but  makeis  painfully  little  progresg 
when  it  lights  on  the  prosaic  ground.  The  picture  of  "  young 
Maro."  with  a  sort  of  ciphering  hook  before  him,  "lotting  up" 
Uoiuer,  Kaiure,  wud  the  Stagirit*;,  and  finding  theui  all  exactly 
equivalent,  is  really  far  more  ludicrous  than  thoae  Bights  o( 
raetaphysical  fancy  at  which  critics  of  Pope's  scliool  delight  to 
gird;  while  the  very  climax  of  another  kind  of  absurdity  is 
reached  by  the  accordance  to  the  Ancients,  not  merely  of  the 
prerogative  of  laying  down  the  rule  always  to  be  followed,  but 
of  [he  privilege  of  making  the  iiol-lu- he-imitated  exception.  So 
again,  fine  as  is  the  Alps  passage,  tlw  famous  doctrine  of  a  "  litt)d 
learning"  is  an  ingenious  fallacy.  It  is  not  tiiu  little  learning 
acquired,  but  the  vast  amount  of  ignorance  left,  that  is  dangerous. 
Tlie  admirable  couplet, 

"Tm«  Wit  in  nature  ta  kdrantoge  drest ; 
What  oft  WM  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  cxpreand," 

Utough  in  itself  thu  best  t\\\n^  in  the  whole  poem,  is  unluckily 
ptocod,  because  this  smsatjoa  of  familiarity  beneath  novelty  is 
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coDstantly  given  by  those  very  "coDoeiu"  vbicb  Pope  U  d«- 
nouncing.  On  "  Language  "  and  "  Numbers  "  he  is  loo  DOtoriousIy 
spealiiDg  to  a  particular  brief.  And  hs  for  hU  more  j^enl 
cautions  throaghoat,  they  are  excellent  sense  for  the  most  pait, 
but  have  very  little  more  to  do  with  criticism  than  mtb  an; 
other  fuuctifHi  of  life.  A  banker  or  a  fisbmonger,  an  architect, 
artist,  or  plain  u&n,  will  oo  doubt  be  the  b«tter  For  evoiding 
extrcnavs.  parttunsliip.  singularity,  faahion,  mere  jealoosf 
(personal  or  other),  igoonmce,  pedantry,  vice.  And  if  he  tnntf 
critic  he  will  lind  these  aToidances  still  useful  to  him,  but  oot 
more  specially  useful  than  in  hi«  former  professtoo. 

What  then  was  the  critical  attitude  which  was  expressed  » 
brilliantly,  and  which  gave  Pope  a  prerogative  influence  over 
and  iht  aH  the  orthodox  criticism  of  his  own  century  in 
«^»*«f  England  and  even  elsewhere  ?  It  can  be  sketched 
iffkii  very  fairly  as  being  a  sort  of  compromise  between 
proof-  a  supposed  following  of  the  ancients,  and  a  real 
application,  to  literature  in  general  and  to  poetry  in  pv*^ 
ticular,  of  the  general  taste  and  cast  of  thought  of  the  timar* 
The  following  of  the  Ancients — it  ha.4  been  often  pointed  out] 
already — was.  au  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  have  it, 
a  "  corrupt  following " :  those  who  said  Aristotle  meant  now 
nobody  more  ancient.  Lhan  Boilvau,  now  no  one  more  ancient 
than  Vida,  scarcely  over  any  one  more  ancient  than  Hotaoa. 
The  classics  as  n  whole  were  very  little  studied,  at  least  by 
those  who  busied  themselves  most  with  modem  literataro;  and 
it  had  liutered  into  the  heads  of  few  that,  after  all.  the  standards 
of  one  literature  might,  or  lather  must,  require  very  consider- 
able  alteration  before  they  could  apply  to  another.'  But  Greek 
and  Boman  literature  presented  a  body  of  poetry  and  of  most 
other  kinds,  considerable,  admittedly  excellent,  and  mostly  com- 
posed under  the  influence  of  distinct  and  identical  critieal 
principles.  Very  few  men  had  a  complete  knowledge  of  even  a 
siugle  modem  litemture;  hardly  a  man  in  France  knew  Old 
French  as  a  whole,  hardly  a  man  in  England,  except  mete 
antiquaries,  knew  i.^Id  English  even  as  a   part.      Tlierc  was 
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probftUy  not  a  man  in  Europe  lill  Gray  (and  Gray  was  Stall 
young  at  Pope's  death)  who  had  any  wide  readiug  at  once  in 
clossica]  literature  and  in  the  iiiediEeval  and  modem  Uteratnres 
of  difTereDt  countrieB.  AccordiDgly  tbe  principles  of  aocieat 
criticism,  not  even  in  their  purity  fully  ftdequate  to  modem 
works,  and  usually  presented,  not  in  Ui^ir  purity  but  in  garbled 
and  bastardised  rorni,  were  nil  that  they  had  to  stand  by. 

This  clMsicttl,  or  pseudo-classical,  doctriuc  was  further  af- 
fected, iu  the  eo9C  of  litorutarc  geuerally,  by  the  ttkos  of  th« 
time,  and,  in  the  case  of  poetry,  by  the  curious  dolusion  as  to 
hard  and  fast  syllabic  prosody  which  has  been  noticed  in  con- 
nection with  Byeslie.  Classiciam,  in  any  pure  sense,  was  cer- 
tainly DOt  to  blame  for  this,  for  everybody  with  tbe  slightest 
tiDi^e  of  cdiicatiou  knew  that  the  chief  Latin  metre  admitted 
tbe  sabstitutiou  of  trisyllabic  for  dissyllabic  feet  in  every  place 
but  one,  and  nioi<t  knew  Uiat  this  substitution  was  even  more 
widely  pennilled  by  Greek  iu  a  stumiard  metre,  approaching 
the  English  still  nearer.  But  it  had,  as  we  have  Been,  been  a 
gradually  growing  delusion,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  in 
almost  every  kind  of  non-dramatic  poetry. 

As  for  th«  general  tendency,  the  lines  of  that  are  dear — 
though  the  arbitrary  extansiou  and  stifTeniDg  of  them  remaio 
A  little  incomprehensible.  Nature  was  to  be  the  test;  but  ao 
artiUcialiaed  Nature,  arranged  according  to  the  faahion  of  a  town- 
haunting  society — a  Nature  which  submitted  herself  to  a  system 
of  convention  and  generalisation.  In  so  far  as  Uiere  was  any 
real  general  principle  it  was  [lint  you  were  to  be  like  everybody 
else — that  singularity,  exctrpt  in  doing  the  usual  tbiog  best, 
was  to  be  carefully  avoidc<i.  Pope,  being  a  man  of  genius, 
oould  not  help  transcending  this  general  conception  consuntly 
by  his  execution,  not  seldom  by  his  thought,  and  sooietimes  in 
his  critical  precepts.  But  it  remains  the  conception  of  his  time 
and  of  himself. 
,  The  writers  whom  we  have  beeu  discuMiDg,  since  we  parted 
J  with  Dennis,  have  all  beeu  conaiderable  men  of  letters, 

I  AVi*-   who  in  more  or  le.is  degree  busied  themselves  with 

'***'''*'criticism.     We  must  now  paas  to  those  who,  with- 

Xy  doserving  Uie  former  description,  uudertook  the  sab- 
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jeet«ith«rfiA]>artof  thoee  "  philosophical "  iDquirieswtueb. how- 
ever lonsitly  understood,  were  M  eagerly  aud  usefully  pursuetl 
by  the  ptght«eatb  cculiir)',  or  a»  direct  mtCter  of  professional 
duty.  The  first  division  supplies  Lord  Kames  in  ScoUud 
(tod  ■  H«miC3  ■■  Harris  in  England.  Wliether  we  are  rigbt 
in  reserving  Shaflesbiiiy,  Huuhv,  Adam  Sniitli,  &c,  from  it,  jo 
«s  to  d«al  with  tliem  from  t1i«  .'i^thetic  side  in  the  next  TctluEoe, 
may  be  nintU'r  of  opinion. 

To  Uie  second  beloDi;  Trapp,  Blnir,  nnd  Campbell.  Trapp 
need  not  detain  ns  veiy  long;  but  as  first  oocapant  of  (he  lint 
literary  chair  in  England,  and  so  the  author  of  a 
volume  of  Prceiectioru  respectable  in  themselves,  and 
starting  a  line  of  Bimilsr  work  which,  to  the  present  day,  has 
contributed  admirable  critical  documents,  he  cannot  be  omitted. 
He  was  the  author  of  one  of  tlie  wittiest  epigrams*  on  reoonl, 
but  he  did  not  allow  himaelf  much  sparkle  in  his  lectures.* 
Perhaps,  indeed,  he  was  rijiht  not  to  do  so. 

Hugh  BUir,  lialf  a  century  later  tlum  Trapp,  in  1769,  started, 
like  him,  the  teaching  of  niodvrn  literature  in  his  own  oountiy. 
He  Imd  the  advanti^ce,  as  far  as  securing  a  popular 
audience  goes,  of  Iticturing  in  Kiiglish,  and  he  was  no- 
doubtedly  n  man  of  talent.  The  Lecturts  on  Jihetorie  and  Betitt 
j^^rcji,*  which  were  delivered  with  great^o^fortienrlya  quarter 
of  fl  century  from  the  Chair  of  their  subject,  are  very  far.  indeed, 
from  being  devoid  of  merit  They  provide  a  very  aolid,  if  a 
somewhat  mannered  and  artilicial  instruction,  lioth  by  precept 
and  example,  iu  what  majr  b«  called  the  "full-drees  plain 
style"  which  was  popular  in  the  eighteenth  century.    They  are 

I  lodMdut.1  prrf«ranc«,  (a  th«  obm       Thi*  it  ii  (rhiob  givM  tlw  mptioi  rag 
of  the  r>ait>iu  pwr  ot  ofdgniiiii  un  the       utA  atiag  to  Smpp'*  j*t*)1d. 
bcndu  and  ibe  trogp  of  bone  Mac  by  *  FfoleMoiut  Poiica,  Loaika,  M 

Qeorgs  I.  to  Cunbrictg*  and  to  Otiord      ed.,  1739.    The  fint  of  Uie  6n.t  Ubti 

wu  priutcd  u  t»Aj  m  I'll,  *iul  H) 
Englbh  tranaUiiun  <n«t  by  tfae  mUmt) 
wBi  iniMLihcd  in  1742.  I  Iwpi  to  (tn 
in  the  ncil  vnluma,  m  •  inlade  to 
Dotioeaf  Mr  Amohl'*  wurii  ia  tbaOl- 
ford  Cluir,  s  Mirrey  «f  all  tk%  nm 
Doleworthy  of  hi*  prai»fmmm». 

*  Tlie  Rnt  ad.  U  UiM  ol  Eaiabut)^ 
17^8:  miiw  in  tbab  gf  Loadon,  ISU. 


Bhif. 


l«*p«o lively,  may  b«  UimmiI  by  m«s. 
detoioBl  uid  hj  potitical  parLuanihip. 
Bui  wl)il«  it  ii  niMMr  of  opjnloci 
whether  "Torie*  oiru  do  Kr^iDent 
but  Torte,"  and  whether,  in  certAJn 
drcaiiiitaiiiwi,  n  Uoircnitr  nwjr  not 
}uttiIlKl>lr  "want  loyaltj,"  naoneoan 

•ver  mAinlwa  that  it  ia  nut  iliii^nix- 
tltl  t«  B  uuivtmty  vo  "wMit  learning." 
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M  oripiitl  ns  conid  be  expected.    The  critioU  examination  of 
AddMoa's  8^le,  if  eomewhat  meticulous,  ia  mostlj  sound,  and 
hu,  like  Johnson's  criliciems  of  Drvdeii  und  Pope,  ibo  biIvsq- 
ligeof  thorough  sympnthy,  of  fn>«lom  from  th«  dmwbock — «o 
oonitBon  in  such  examiDation»--thgt  author  and  critic  are  stand- 
ing on  diOiareiit  platforms,  looking  in  different  directions,  epeok- 
^  One  may  almost  say,  in  mutuallj  incompreheDsibU  tongnea. 
ITm  wrrey  of  B«ll*«  Lettres  is.  on  its  own  scheme,  insenious 
"id  correct :  there  are  everywhere  evidence*  of  love  of  Liters- 
t<iR  (as  the  lover  underetands  her),  of  good  education  and  read- 
"<g.  of  sound  sense.    Blair  ia  to  be  very  particularly  commended 
'<v  nccepdng  to  the  full  the  important  troth  that  "  lUietoric  " 
**  tsodem  time.<i  really  means  "  Criticism  " ;  and  for  doing  all  he 
'^Q  (o  destroy  the  notioD,  authorised  too  far  hy  ancient  critics, 
^"d  encooreged  by  thoeo  of  the   Kenai&sance,  that  Tropvs  and 
''^rtu-esarA  not  ponibly  useful  clfts«iticationB  and  names,  but  fill 
real  arsenal  of  weapons,  a  real  cabinet  of  reagents,  by  the 
*&ipIoymeut  of  which  the  practitioner  can  refute,  or  convince,  or 
^*cUght,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Dut  with  this,  and  with  the  further  praise  due  to  judicious 

»'rowiugs    from    the  ancients,  the  eucomium    must   cease. 

'^^  LMtnreslii  Blair's  general  critiotl  view  of   literature  the 

Rlictoric.  eighteeiith-ocritury  biint£cr»  «re  drawn  as  close  as 

POBsibife     From  no  writer,  even  ia  French,  can  more  "awful 

^^siinples"  be  extracted,  not  merely  of  perverse  critical  as.>iump- 

^oq,  but  of  positive  historical  ignorance.     Quite  early  in  the 

^cond  Lecture,  «ud  after  some  n-miirltg  (a  tittle  arbitrary,  but 

^OL  v&laelcss)  on  dellcacy  and  correetncss  in    taste,  we   find, 

^'ithUi  a  short  distaneaof  each  other,  the  staleoients  that  "in 

^tt  reign  of  Charles  If.  such  writers  aa  StufUin^  and  Bthrridgc 

^cre  held  in  esteem  for  dramatic  composition,"  and  later,  "  If 

^  t&ui  shall  assert  that  Homer  has  no  beauties  whatever,  that 

■^c:  holds  him  to  be  a  dull  and  spiritless  writer,  and  that  he 

*'**«W  (u  aovft  pcruM  any  Ugcnd  of  oUl  kn,ifjfi.l-crraiUrt/  as  the 

''^i  thuD  I  i:xclaim  tliat  uiy  antagi>iii»l  ia  viilier  void  of  all 

'^stt,"  &C.     Here,  on   the  one  hand,  the  lumping  of  Sucklin;; 

^^d  Stherege  together,  and  the  implied  awumption  that  not 

'^'^y  Suckliog,  bat  Etherege,  is  a  wortldesa  dramatisty  gives 
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US  one  "  light,"  just  as  the  similar  implicatJOD  Uiat  "  n  oU 
legend  o(  knigbi-orraiilry  "  is  Dccessarily  au  exampU  ol  dol* 
ness.  spiritlessiiess,  &nd  sbseDce  of  beauty,  gives  lu  anotkr 
That  Blair  lays  down,  ereo  more  peretnptorilf  than  JohoioiL 
ADd  as  peremptorily  as  Byeahe,  that  the  pause  in  an  Eng^ 
line  may  fall  after  the  -Ith,  5tb,  6tb,  (w  7th  syllable,  sod  DO 
other,  is  not  surprising ;  and  bis  observatious  on  ShakespMit 
are  too  much  in  tlic  usual  "  faulta-saveii-by-beauties "  style  k 
Deed  quolatiou.  But  that  tie  cites,  witli  approval,  a  cla«siliciitioii 
of  the  [^ut  litcrarj'  periods  of  the  world  which  excludes  llv 
Elizabethan  Age  altogether,  is  not  to  be  omitted.  It  staio|it 
the  attitude. 

These  same  qualilie*  appear  in  the  once  famous  bnt  nowlittl* 
read  J>Uacrtatvm  <m  Omaiu^    That,  in  the  seuMt  ot  the  word  on 
which   Icaat  stress  is  laid  In  these  volomeg.  thii 
"  Critical  UissertatioQ  "  is  absolutely  uncritical  dot< ; 
not  much  matter.     Blair  does  not  even  attempt  la' 
examine  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  genuiueaess  of  the 
work  be  is  discussiug.     He  dooe  not  himself  know  GaeliciJ 
friends  (like  Hector  M'Intyre)  have  told  him  that  they  bearf 
Gaelic  8ong»  very  like  Oasian  sung  in  their  youth ;  tliere  aie 
said  to  be  manuficripta ;  that  is  enough  for  him.     Even  wheB 
he  cites  and  compares  parallel  pH8sa<,'es — the  ghost-passage  and 
that  from  the  book  of  Job,  Fiugui's  "  I  have  no  80a  "  aod  OCAcUd 
— which  derive  their  whole  beauty  from  exact  ooincidence  with 
tho  Bible  or  Slinkospeare.  ho  will  allow  no  kind  of  suspicion  ta 
cross  his  mind.    But  this  we  might  let  pass.    It  is  in  the  manacr 
Id  which  be  seeks  to  explain  the  "  amazing  degree  of  rc^larity 
and  art,"  which  he  amatdngly  ascribes  to  >tacpher8on'8  redac- 
tion, the  "  rapid  and  animated  style."  the  "  strong  colouring  of 
iinagiuation,"  the  "  glowing  sensibility  of  heart,"  that  the  most 
surprising  thing  appears.    His  citations  are  as  copious  as  bis 
praises  of  chem  are  hard  to  indorse.     But  his  critical  argument 
tests  almoBt  (not  quite)  wholly  on  showing  that  FittQal  and 
Temora  are  worked  out  quite  properly  on  Aristotelian  prin- 
ciples by  way  of  central  action  and  episode,  and  that  there  ar 


'  1  h»v«  it  with  The  Patvu  o/Oinan, 
3  Toll.,  fvutloii,  )70S-     BUir  hocl  UikoQ 


UMphtTNiti  vjtStar  hit  wing  m  mtir  »* 
1760. 
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m 
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coaBtant  parallels  to  Homer,  the  oolj  poet  whom  he  will  allow 
to  be  Osaian'«  i«uperior.  Id  short,  he  simply  applies  to  (htian 
Addison's  procedure  witli  Faradise  Lott.  Tlie  critical  piquancy 
of  thia  is  double.  P'or  ure  know  that  Osaan  w&s  powerful — 
almost  incredibly  powerful — all  over  Europe  in  a  sonw:  quite 
opposite  to  Blair's ;  aaA  wtt  fiiispert,  \t  wii  do  not  know,  that  Mr 
Jamw  Macptierson  was  quite  clever  enouf;h  purposely  to  give  it 
something  of  the  turn  which  Blair  discovers. 

The  charfte  which  may  justly  be  brought  against  Blair — that 
he  is  both  too  exclusivfly  and  too  purbliixlly  "  belk'tristio " — 
cannot  be  extended  to  Henry  Home.  Lord  Knmea. 
Johnson,  whom  Kames  disliked  %-iolentIy.  and  who 
returned  the  dislike  with  rather  good-natured  if  slightly  con- 
temptuous patronage,  dismissed  the  StemeniM  qf  OrUidtm,  1761,^ 
as  "  a  pretty  EeBay,  which  deservea  to  be  held  io  some  estiina- 
Uon,  though  much  of  it  is  chimerical."  '  The  sting  of  this  lies, 
as  usual,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  substantiiilly  true,  though  by  no 
means  all  the  truth.  The  BUmtnta  of  Critteiam  is  a  pretty 
book,  and  an  escimable  one,  aud.  what  is  more,  one  of  very 
considerable  originality.  Its  subtlety  and  ingenuity  are  oftea 
beyond  Johnson's  own  reach  ;  it  ahowa  a  really  wide  knowle<lge 
of  literature,  modem  as  well  as  ancient;  and  it  is  surprisingly, 
thouffh  not  uniformly,  tree  from  the  special  "classical"  pur- 
blindness  »(  which  Johnson  and  Blair  are  opposed,  hut  in  Ibeir 
different  ways  equal,  examples.  Yot  a  very  great  deal  of  it  ia 
*  efainerical."  and,  what  is  worse,  a  very  great  denl  more  is, 
whether  chimerical  or  not  in  itself,  irrelevant.  It  presents  a 
philoeophical  treatise,  %'aguely  and  tentatively  oathotic  rather 
than  critical,  yoked  in  the  loosest  possible  manner  to  a  bundle  of 
quasi-professorial  exercises  in  Lower  and  Higher  Rbetorie.  Tha 
second  part  might  not  improperly  be  termed  "  Critical  Illostra- 
Cioos  of  Khetoric"  The  first  could  only  b«  properly  entitled 
•'  Literary  Iltusimtions  of  Morals." 

Of    coarse    tbia    excellent    Soots    lawyer    and    ingenioos 


>  It  ^d  rMch*d  iu  «i^th  feditian  is 
1S07.  Um  •!»»  «t  luf  e-rpj-  Parlupa 
gmne  vrnj  ttiiuk  UiM  Kmum,  m  bda% 
IBMnly  im  BBlliel-icUu.  ought  tu  t« 
poM|'iiM<l  villi hluficaLury.Uiuno.Ae. 

VOL.  II. 


JI7  rMMB  for  oot  poMfonins  u  lbs 
W(pa  MDoaal  of  poritite  litorary  crilj- 
«iant  in  tua  book. 

"  Bo«<r«ll,  Olotw  *d..  p.  133.      Ua 
WW  eliavhere  more,  uid  Itm,  land- 
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"  Sooich  meuphyaiekii "  had  strong  pieceilente  to  orge  (or 
f^  making  >  mudiJW  u[  Moral  Pbilosopby-aiul  litent? 

EkiiisDto  of  Criticutu.  It  hu  Wea  pointed  oat  that  AmtoUo 
Crladjnu  hitrfSeW'ls  not  a  little  expos«d  to  the  a«iie  impnU- 
lion.  But  Kanies  embroils  matters  to  an  extent  never  gut* 
poued,  except  hj  those,  to  be  fouDd  in  every  d&y,  who  are  in- 
capable o(  tnkiog  the  Hterary  point  of  view  at  nil,  nud  who  sitnplj' 
treat  literature  as  something  expressing  agreetnoiit  or  dUe^ne- 
ment  with  their  mora),  politics],  religious,  or  other  vievsL  He 
seems  himself  to  have  had.  at  leaat  once,  a  slight  qaalm.  'A 
treatise  of  etbice  is  not  my  province :  I  carrj  my  view  no 
farther  than  to  the  elements  of  criticism,  in  order  to  show  th^t 
the  flue  arts  are  a  subject  of  reasoning  as  well  as  of  taste." '  If 
lliis  WU8  his  rule  he  certainly  gives  hiinaelf  the  most  libenl 
indulgence  in  applying  it.  His  Firvt  Chapter  is  dt-votwd  te 
"Perceptions  nnd  Ideas  in  a  Train";  the  second  (an  imtneuael}' 
long  one,  conuiining  o  good  third  of  the  first  volume)  to  "  Emo- 
tions and  Passions  " ;  while  the  whole  of  the  rest  till  tlw  end 
of  the  eovenleenth  chapter  is  really  occupied  by  the  same  claos  of 
subject.  Kamcs  vxcels  in  that  constantly  ingenious,  and  often 
ncute.  dissection  of  human  nature  which  was  the  pride  and 
pleasure  of  his  century  and  his  country,  but  which  is  a  little 
apt  CO  pay  itaelf  with  clever  generalisations  as  if  they  were 
wns  eauta.  In  one  place  we  find  a  distribution  of  all  tliA 
pleasures  of  tlie  senses  into  pain  of  want,  desire,  aad  satis- 
faction, lu  another  *  the  philosopher  solemnly  informs  tu,  "  L' 
love  my  daughter  less  after  she  is  nuu-ried,  and  my  mother  leu 
after  &  second  marriage  ;  the  marriage  of  my  son  or  my  father 
diminishes  not  my  afTection  so  remarkably."  An  almoet  bor- 
lesque  illustration  of  the  procedure  of  the  school  is  ^iven  in  the 
dictum,'  "  Where  the  course  of  nature  is  joined  with  Elevation 
the  eflect  must  be  delightful ;  and  hence  the  singular  beauty  of 
emoke  ascending  in  a  calm  morning."  When  one  remembers 
this,  oud  comes  later*  to  the  admirable  remark,  "Thus,  to 

■  ToL  i.  ctaftp.  iiL,  on  "BMutf"}  i.  in  bU  chapter  nii '* Motion  uid  fort*" 

\9i  td.  at.  (L  SAO-fifiS),  r«fH-t«d  CAmpUoeaUj  to 

'  i.  77.  hia  uwu  indal^euoe  ia  tliii  foibla^  and 

*  Lis.  had  kocuoiuUUtl  otlm*  <f  llio  mam 

*  LlS^nof.  KwKM  htd  jut  btfor*,  fcind. 
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account  for  an  effect  of  wliiob  there  is  uo  doubt,  any  cause, 
however  toolUb,  U  m&dv  welcome,"  it  is  impoesible  not  to  e»y 
"Thou  sajest  it";  as  aUo  in  another  case,  where  he  lays  it 
down  UiuL  "  Were  corporeal  pleasures  dignified  over  end  above 
[i.e.,  Ix-sido  Uie  natiirftl  propensity  which  incites  U8  to  them] 
witli  a  place  in  a  hi^jh  class,  thoy  would  iafftilibly  disturb  the 
balance  of  bhe  mind  by  outwei|^hiii(>  ibe  social  affections.  This 
is  a  satisfactory  linat  cause  for  refusing  to  these  pleasures  any 
degree  of  dignity."  '  I  am  tempted  to  quote  Karnes's  philoaophy 
of  the  use  of  tobacco  '  also,  but  the  staff  and  method  of  his  first 
volume  must  be  sufficiently  intelligible  already. 

The  eecoud,  much  more  to  the  purpose,  ie  cousidotably  less 
interesting.  A  very  long  chapter  dt^als  with  Bentuy  of  Laiigunge 
with  respect  to  Sound,  Signification,  Koscmblancc  between  Sound 
and  Signification,  and  Metre.  It  is  abundantly  stocked  with 
well-chosen  examples  from  a  wide  range  of  literature,  and  full 
of  remarku,  generally  ingenious  and  sometimes  both  new  and 
bold,  aa  where  at  the  outset  Karnes  has  tbo  audacity  to  contra- 
dict  Aristotle,  by  implication  at  least,  and  lay  il  down  that  "  of 
all  the  fine  arte,  painting  and  sculpture  only  are  in  their  nature 
imitative."  '  But  it  ia  not  free  from  the  influonco  of  the  idols 
of  its  time.  Of  such,  in  one  kind,  may  bo  cited  the  attribution 
tc  Milton  of  "  many  careless  lines  ";*  for  if  there  is  one  thing 
certain  in  the  risky  and  speculative  range  of  literary  dog- 
matism, it  is  that  Milton  never  wrote  a  "carolesa"  line  in  his 
life.  If  bis  hnes  are  ever  bad  (and  perhaps  they  are  some- 
times), they  ore  bud  deliberately  and  of  malice.  In  another 
and  more  serious  kind  may  be  ranged  the  predominating  deter* 
mination  to  confuse  Uie  sensual  with  the  intellectual  side  of 
poetT>'.  This,  of  course,  is  Karnes's  root-idea;  but  that  it  ia  a 
root  of  evil  may  be  shown  aufbcieutly  by  the  following  passage 
in  his  discussiou  of  the  pause— in  relation  to  which  subject  he 
ia  as  wrong  as  nearly  all  hia  contemporaries.  Ue  is  talking  of 
ft  pause  between  adjective  and  substantive."  What  occurs  to 
him  ia  that  "  a  quidily  cannot  exist  independent  of  a  subject, 
nor  are  ihey  separable  aven  in  imagination,  because  they  make 
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put  of  the  same  idea.  And  for  that  reason,  with  respect  to  melody~ 
as  well  OS  to  sense,  it  must  be  disagreeable  to  bestow  upon  the 
lidjecLive  a  aort  of  iudepeadeat  cxiaionce  by  iaterjeotiug  a  pauM 
becweeii  it  atid  its  eiibstantivc"  His  exatupI<-H  are  no  doubt 
vitiated  by  the  obsession  of  the  obligatory  "uiddlo"  pauoe, 
which  makes  him  inini^ue  one  betwoon  adjective  and  sabitaa* 
tiveio 

"The  rent,  Ijia  m«uy-(iolourcii  rub«  caliualMl,'' 

wh*n  the  only  ri'ul  pausu,  jxietic  us  well  as  graRimalical,  is  at 
"  rest*'  But  his  principle  is  clear,  and  il  Ls  as  clearly  a  wrong 
principle.  It  igoorcs  Che  great  fact  glanced  at  above.  tJiat  the 
pleasure  of  poetry  is  double — intellectual  and  sensual — and  that 
the  two  parts  are  in  a  manner  independent  of  each  other.  And 
in  the  second  place,  even  on  its  own  theory,  ii  credits  the  mere 
intellect  with  too  sluggish  faculties.  la  the  first  line  which 
Kanies  suggests  as  "  harsh  and  tiupleaaant "  for  this  reaaon, 

"  Of  thoiiMnd  bright  inbabitanU  of  ur," 

the  pause  at  "  bright "  is  so  slight  a  one  that  aome  might  ieaj 
its  existence.  But  if  it  be  held  neo&ssary,  can  we  refuse  to  the 
sy^lilitas  intclUctws  the  power  of  halting,  for  the  second  of 
a  second,  to  conceive  the  joint  idea  of  number  and  biight- 
nesa,  before  it  moves  further  to  enrich  thin  by  the  notion  of 
"  inbabitanu  of  air"?  The  mere  and  Literal  E/Kkist  may 
do  80;  but  no  other  wilL  The  Figures  enjoy  a  apace  which, 
without  being  surprised  at  it,  one  grudges  ;  and  the  Unitiea  are 
handled  rather  oddly,  white  a  digression  of  some  fifty  pages  on 
Gardening  and  Architecture  speaks  for  it«lf.  The  conclusion 
on  the  Standard  of  Taste  is  singularly  inoonclusive ;  and  an 
intenjsting  appendix  on  "  terms  defined  and  explained  "  presents 
the  singularity  that  not,  I  think,  one  of  the  terms  ao  dealt  with 
has  anythin-*  specially  to  do  with  literature  or  an  at  all. 

Nevertheless,  thouf>h  it  is  easy  to  be  smart  upon  Kames.  and 
not  very  difficult  to  expose  serious  inadequacies  and  errors  both 
in  the  general  scheme  and  the  particular  execution,  the  X*- 
mtnts  qf  Criticism  is  a  book  of  very  Kteat  interest  and  import- 
AQce,  and  worthy  of  much  more  atteutiou  than  it  baa  for  a  long 
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time  past  received.  To  be^in  with,  his  presenlatioa,  at  the 
very  outset  of  his  book,  of  Criticism  as  "  the  most  agnwable 
of  uU  amuHementa"'  was  one  of  those  apparently  new  and 
pleasant  shocks  to  the  Reoeral  which  are,  in  reality,  only  the 
expression  of  an  idea  for  some 'time  germiuating  aiid  tnaturing 
in  the  public  mind.  Even  Addison,  even  f  ope,  while  praising 
Uicl  preaching  CriticiBm,  had  half-Bouted  and  hal f-apologihed  for 
it.  Swift,  a  great  critic  on  his  own  day.  had  flouted  it  ahnost 
or  altogether  in  others.  The  general  idea  of  the  critic  had 
been  at  worst  of  a  malii^narit,  at  best  of  a  harmless,  pedani.. 
Kamea  presented  him  as  soiuethiiig  (]uito  dilferent. — as  a  man 
DO  doul>t  of  learning,  but  also  of  position  and  of  the  world, 
"amusing,"  as  well  aa  exercising  himself,  and  bringing  the  faah- 
ionable  philosophy  to  the  support  of  his  nmuscmeat. 

But  he  did  more  than  this.  His  appreciation  of  Simlcespeare 
is,  taking  it  together  (and  hiit  references  to  the  subject  are 
numerous  and  important),  the  best  of  his  age.  Hie  citations 
show  a  remurlcitbic  ri-liBh  for  the  Sliulco»p«ari«n  humour,  and 
though  he  cannot  clear  his  mind  entirely  from  the  "  bl^miah- 
and-beauty"  cant,  which  ia  ingrained  io  the  Classical  theory, 
and  which,  as  wu  saw,  infected  cvou  such  a  <:ritic  ns  Longinus,  he 
ia  far  freer  from  it  thiin  either  Johnson  or  Blair.  In  his  chapter 
on  the  Unities  he  comes  very  near  to  Hurd '  (to  whom,  as  the 
Slemmts  vf  Criticism  preceded  the  Letters  on  Chivalry  in  time, 
he  muy  have  given  a  hint)  in  recoguisiug  the  true  Bomantio 
Unity  of  Actimi  which  udaiits  plurality  so  far  as  tlie  ditlerent 
interests  work  together,  or  contrast  advantageously.  He  has  a 
most  lucid  ami  sensible  exposure  of  the  difference  between  the 
conditions  of  the  Greek  theatre  and  ours.  In  short,  he  would 
stand  very  high  if  he  were  not  possessed  with  the  psendo- 
logieal  mania  which  makes  him  calmly  and  gravely  write* — 
"  Though  a  cube  is  more  agreeable  in  itself  than  a  puraUelopipc- 
doD,*  yet  a  large  pandlelopipedon  set  on  its  auialler  buse  is  by 
its  elevation  more  agreeable,  and  hence  the  beauty  of  a  Gothic 

t  i.  S3.  iDil««(l    M)    auivvrM)    that   uif  otbM- 

'  Btird    b    rwWTwJ    for  Uw    o«t  way  mcdi  ptdutk.      Yel  it  i*  otmA- 

tolniDi.  Iwi  U>  My  UiM  Uic  trord  to  •pdb  U  a 

*  U.  4fi7.  «M  niltai,  uid  thouia  b«  •■  Tmll«l»- 

*  Kmom  hM  tlii*  ip«ll<a|r,  whUh  i*  plpcdoo." 
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tov«r."  But  this  avMthUis  insania  is  in  itaelf  more  amiable 
than  itiAaite.  n«  wants  to  admit  the  Gothic  tower,  and  tliat  is 
the  principal  thing.  Magdalen,  and  Merton,  and  Mechlin  may 
well,  in  conBideratiuD  of  hie  8li<;htiiig  in  their  favour  the  more 
intrinsic  cliarms  of  it  cube,  afTont  to  let  a  smile  dicker  roand 
their  venerable  skylineA  at  Kin  methodical  insistence  on  juatt- 
Tyiug  ndiniraiion  of  tlieni  b^  calHii^'  ihem  Itoffe  parallelopipeda 
set  on  th«ir  smolleT  ends.  And  (he  cub«  can  console  herself 
with  hiH  aduiiHition  of  her  superior  inlrinaio  loveliness. 

The  faults  of  Blatr  and  of  Kames  are  both,  (or  the  most  part, 
absent,  whilt*  uiucli  more  lliau  the  merit  of  either,  in  method 
mid  closuuess  to  the  uiin,  ta  present,  in  the  very  re- 
markable PhiUitopky  oj  Ekeioru) '  which  Dr  George 
Campbell  be^^ttn,  and,  to  some  extent,  composed,  as  early  as 
ITISO  ;~tHough  he  did  not  finish  and  publish  it  till  nearly  thirty 
yean  later  (1777).  It  may  indeed  be  admitted  that  this  piece- 
meal compoBitian  is  not  without  its  effect  on  the  book,  which 
contaiua  some  digressions  (especially  one  on  Wit.  Humour,  ami 
Itidicule,  aiid  another  on  the  cause  of  the  pleasure  received  froa 
the  exhibitiou  of  painful  objects)  more  excrescent  than  properly 
epinodic.  It  i.'<,  mort;over,  soiin-whal  weifjhtud  by  the  author's 
strictly  prufessional  and  educational  desi^i,  in  retaining  aa 
much  of  the  mere  business  part  of  the  ancient  Rhetoric  at 
would  or  iiiijjbt  be  useful  to  future  preachers,  advocate*,  or 
members  of  Parliament.  Campbell,  too,  is  a  less  "elegant" 
writer  than  Blair ;  and  his  acuteness  has  a  less  vivacious  [day 
than  that  of  Kamcs.  But  here  concessions  are  exhausted ;  and 
the  book,  however  much  vru  imiy  disagree  with  occasiooal  ex* 
pressions  in  it,  remains  the  most  importout  trenttM  on  the  New 
Jihetoric  thai  the  eighteenth  centnry  produced.  Indeed,  strange 
as  it  may  fwom,  Wliately'a,  its  principal  formal  successor  io  Che 
nineteenth,  is  distinctly  retrograde  in  comparison. 

The  New  Bhetoric — the  Art  of  Criticism — this  is  what  Cam|>' 
The  ''^"  really  att«mptR.     He  ia  rather  chary  of  acknow- 

Pbilcikupby  li-dging  his  own  position,  and,  in  fact,  save  in  hie 
«( Hh«torio.  j^jj^^  seldom  employs  the  term  Itlietoric,  no  doubt 
partly  from  that  unlucky  contempt  of  scholastic  appellations 

'  1  OM  tlic  Tsgg  «ditioti.  t^Dilun,  IS60. 
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which  shows  itself  in  his  well-knowji  attack  on  Lof^ic.  Bub  Ilia 
il«fiuition  of  "Kloqneaoe" — tlie  t«nu  which  lie  empiojm  ms  a 
preferred  synonym  of  Rhetoric  itflelf — in  very  important,  and 
practically  noTel.  iTbe  word  "EJoquenc«,  In  iu  greatest  iabl- 
tud«,  denotes  that  art  or  taletit  by  which  the  dtsconrao  is  ailupt«d 
to  ic«  end."  1  Now  this,  though  lie  modestly  shelters  it  uudor 
Quintilian's  teitntia  bme  tHunrli  and  dieetv  aeeundnm  vtrtutiM 
oratumia,  asseitJDg  also  its  exact  corresponclfuce  with  Cicero's 
description  of  the  best  orator  as  be  who  diccndo  animoi  (/<• 
leetat  auduTttitim  tt  doeet  d  permowU.  is  manifeslly  far  more 
extensive  tlian  the  latter  of  these,  and  ranch  less  vni;uc  Lhnn  the 
former.     In  fact  Blietoric,  new  duhbtd  an  Eloqtieucv,  biicomef . 

the  Art  of  IJteraturc,  or  in  other  words  Criticistu.  

It  ha^  been  allAwe<l  that  this  bold  nnd  adinirnblo  challenge  of 
the  whole  province — for  "discourse"  is  soon  seen  to  include 
"  writing" — is  not  alwsya  so  well  supported.  After  an  inturest- 
iDg  introduction  (viodicating  the  challeage,  and  noting  Kamea 
more  especially  as  one  who,  thoufjh  in  a  different  way.  had 
made  it  before  him),  Campbell  for  a  time,  either  liecatise  h«  is 
rather  afraid  of  hia  own  boldness,  or  to  conciliate  received 
opinions  on  the  matter  (or,  it  baa  been  auBg^Qted,  bvc«ii^>.<  llia 
book  was  written  at  dilferent  times,  and  with  perhaps  slightly 
different  ends)^  proceeds  todiscnsa  varions  matters  which  have 
very  little  to  do  with  his  general  subject.  Sometimes,  as  in 
the  C'liapter,  before  referred  to,  ou  "  The  Nature  and  Use  of  the 
Sidiolastic  An  of  Syllogising,"  be  wrecks  himself  in  a  galley 
which  he  hod  not  the  slightest  need  to  euter.  The  longer  dis- 
Donrse  on  Evidence  which  pr«c»des  this  is,  of  conrBe,  fully  jaeti- 
lied  on  the  old  conception  of  Rhetoric,  but  digressory,  or  at 
Jeeit  axenreory.  on  his  owo.  The  above-mentioned  sections  on 
Kidicnle,  snd  on  the  teathetic  pleasure  derivable  from  painful 
subjects,  are  excursious  into  the  debatable  kinds  botweea 
literature  and  Ethica,  though  much  leas  extravagant  than  those 
of  Karnes,  and  perhaps,  as  excunious,  not  absolutely  to  be 
barred  or  banned;  while  chapu-rs  vii.-x.,  which  deftl  with  tito 
"  Consideration  of  Hoarcrs,"  jec,  &e.,  are  once  more  Aristotelinn 
relapses,  pardonaUe  if  not  strictly  necessary.  Bot  not  quite  a 
third  pait  of  the  whole  treatise  is  occupied  by  this  First  Book  of 
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tbe  three  into  which  it  is  divided ;  and  not  «  little  of  this  thi 

ts,  strictly  or  by  a  tittle  allowtnce,  to  the  point    The  retnainiDg 

two-thiids  are  to  that  point  without  exc«ptioD  or  di^reasioD 

of  an;  kind,  so  that  the  ArifltoleliaD  disthbution  is  exactly 

reversed. 

The  titles  of  the  tvo  Boolcs,  "The  Fonndations  and  Esseotial 

Properties  oC  Kioctition,"  and  "  The  Discriminating  PropeitJea 

of  £locuttoR,"  mast  he  taken  with  due  rugard  to  Cnmpbotl's  use 

of  the  last  word.'     But  they  require  liardly  uuy  other  proviso 

or  allowance.     He  first,  with  that  mixture  of  boldness  and 

straight-hitting  which  is  hia  great  merit,  attacks  tbe  general 

principles  pf  the  use  of  Laogaage,  aad  proceeds  to  la>'  down 

nine  Canons  of  Verbal  Criticism,  which  are  in  the  main  so  sounil 

and  so  acute  tliat  tUey  are  not  obsolete  to  the  present  day. 

There  ia  more  that  ia  arbitrary  elsewhere,  and  Campbell  seems 

sonietimes  to  retrograde  over  the  line  which  separates  Rhetoric 

and  Composition.    But  it  must  he  remembered  that  this  line 

has  never  been  very  exactly  drawn,  and  lias,  both  lu  Sootland  and 

in  America,  if  not  also  in  England,  been  often  treated  as  almoei 

non-existent  up  to  the  present  dtty.     In  his  subsequent  distiuc- 

tiou  of  five  rhetorical  Qualities  of  Style — Perspicnity,  Vivacity. 

Elegance,  Animation,  and  Music — Campbell  may  be   thougbl 

to  be  not  wholly  happy.      For  the  three  middle  qualities  ate 

praoticnlly  cot?,  and  it  la  even  questionable  whether  Music  would 

not  be  best  included  with  them  in  some  general  terra,  dcsigaat- 

itig  whatever  is  added  by  style  proper  to  Perspicuity,  or  Utt 

sufficient  but  unadorned  conveyance  of  meaning.    As,  however, 

is  very  common,  if  not  universal,  with  him,  liiB  treatment  is  in 

advance  of  his  nomenclature,  for  the  teat  of  the  book — nearly  a 

full  half  of  it — is  in  fact  devoted  to  the  tu>o  heads  nf  Perspicuity 

and  Vivacity,  the  latter  tacitly  subaauung  all  the  three  minor 

qualities.     And  there  ia  new  and  good  method  in  the  trentnieut 

of  Vivacity,  as  shown  first  by  the  choice  of  words,  secondly  by 

their  number,  and  thirdly  by  their  arrangement,  while  a  section 

'  Ho  hud,  of  ouune,  guod  aulliDritx  taretting  md  Ijltle-knuini  penoa  U> 

tor  it.  inaluding  that  of  Dryilon  ;  but  wlmtii   I    lio|>«  to   rocur  m    tl>»  uxt 

it  U  Dbviiiuii!;  betlftr  tu  limjl  U  in  the  volume]  h»d  •lrMi4j  »*ii  Uii>,  Mid  u- 

a-odcm  M1U8C  Uiui  lu  luo  it  t^iguivncnllf .  proMl;  referred  (a  tL 
Ummou  (not  Or%y*  Stimi,  but  to  ia- 
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under  the  first  liead  on  "words  cousidercd  as  sounds"  comes 
Yttry  iit'ur  to  lliu  truth.  That  ihcrv  should  bo  a  coasideraUe 
section  on  Tropes  wns  to  be  expected,  and.  as  Campbell  treats 
h^  it  is  in  no  way  objectionable.  Qis  iconoclasm  as  to  loj^ical 
Forms  becomes  much  more  in  place.and  much  more  eflective,  in 
regard  to  rhetorical  Figures. 

One,  however,  of  the  best  features  of  the  work  has  hardly  yet 
been  noticed;  and  that  is  the  abundance  of  examples,  and  the 
thorough  way  in  which  they  are  discussed.  To  a  reader  turning 
the  book  over  without  much  care  it  may  seem  inferior  as  a 
thesanmg  to  Karnes,  because  the  passages  quoted  are  as  a  rule 
embedded  in  the  text,  and  not  given  separelety,  in  the  fashion 
which  makes  of  laT^e  parts  of  the  moments  of  Criticism,  a  sort 
of  anthology,  a  collection  of  beauties  or  deformities,  ha  the 
case  may  be.  But  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  singularly 
busiucsalike  character  of  Campbell's  work  throughout.  t\uA  if 
ic  also  seem  that  he  does  not  launch  out  enough  in  appreciation 
of  books  or  authors  as  wholes,  let  it  be  remembered  that  English 
criticism  was  still  in  a  rather  nidimentary  condition,  and  that  the 
state  of  taste  in  academic  circles  wiu  not  very  satisfactory.  Itt 
would  not,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  produce  from  him  examplesj 
of  those  obsecsions  of  the  time  which  we  have  noticed  in  bia  Cm 
compatriots,  as  we  shall  notice  them  in  the  far  greater  Johnson.' 
But  be  could  not  well  escape  these  obsessions,  and  he  soQeraj 
from  them  in  a  very  mild  form.  i 

James  Harri<.>  author  ol^itma{&nA  of  the  house  of  ^Slalmes-' 
bury,  which  was  euuoUed  in  the  next  generation),  is  perhaps 

„  [be  chief  writer  whom  England,  in  the  narrower  sense, 

has  to  svt  against  Tthiir.  Knnies,  and  Campbell  in 
mid -eighteenth  century.  But  he  is  disappointing.  It  would 
Dob  be  rcasoiisMi:  to  quarrel  with  the  Hrmtes  \X»e\t  for  not 
bebg  litenty,  because  it  does  not  prvluud  to  be  anything  bub 
grammatical ;  and  tho  Philotophical  Armn^ementt,  though  thejr 
do  sometimes  approach  literature,  may  plead  benefit  of  title  for 
not  doing  so  oftener.  But  the  Dixourtc  un  Muxk.I'ainting.  attd 
JPoetry,  and  the  J'hUoiogUal  Sn^iries — in  which  Philology  is 
expreasly  intimated  to  mean  "love  of  lotten"  in  the  higher 
>  RW>«,  Oxford,  lail. 
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86nM — hold  out  some  prospects.  The  performance  is  but  Mine 
Headers  of  HmwcII  mil  remember  that  Johnson,  though  the 
aathor  of  Hrrmrs  was  very  polite  to  him,  both  persoDally  nn-i 
with  the  p«ii,  used,  to  his  henchnian's  sorprise  and  grief,  w 
speak  very  roughly  of  Harris,  applying  to  him  on  one  occasion 
the  fnmona  and  damning  phrase,  "  a  prig,  and  a  bad  prig,"  and 
elsewhere  hinting  doubts  as  to  his  competency  in  Greek.  That 
the  reproach  of  priggisbnefts  was  deserved  (whether  with  the 
aggmvation  or  not)  nobody  can  rc»d  half-a-dozen  pages  of 
Harris  without  allowing, — his  would-be  complimentary  observa- 
tion on  Fielding '  would  determine  by  itself.  But  the  prineiptl 
note  of  Harris,  us  a  critic,  is  not  so  much  priggiahness  as  con- 
fused superficiality.  Tliese  qualities  are  leu^Vtsibte  innOic 
BinhSiui  (which  is  an  extremely  short,  not  contemptible,  bul 
atscTnot  unimportant,  exercitation  in  the  direction  of  /Ksthetic 
proper)  than  in  the  Bnqmrits,  which  were  written  Iste  in  life,  and- 
which,  no  dnubt,  owe  somvthing  of  their  extraordinary  garrulity^ 
to  "  the  irreparable  outmgc."  m 

This  book  begins,  witli  almost  the  highest  possible  promise  foa| 
IIS,  ia  a  Biscnssioii  of  the  £iae  of  Criticism,  its  varioos  species. 
jf^^  Philosophical,  Historical,  and  Com>ctive,  £c.    It  goes 

Fhil«logic«l  on  hardly  less  promisingly,  if  tlie  mere  cliapier-head' 
Enqiun**  jygg  ^g  taken,  with  discoursea  on  Numbers,  Com- 
position, Quantity,  Alliteration,  •be. ;  the  Drama,  its  Fable  and 
its  Hanneni,  Diction,  a.nd,  at  the  eud  of  the  second  part,  an  im- 
passioned defence  of  Rules.  But  the  Third,  which  promises  a 
discussion  of  "  tlie  taste  and  literature  of  the  Middle  Age,"  raisei 
the  expectation  almost  to  agony-point,  H«re  i«  what  we  h*v« 
been  waiting  for  so  long:  here  is  the  great  gap  going  to  bt 
filled.  At  Inst  a  critic  not  merely  takes  a  philosophic- historic 
view  of  eriticiam,  but  actually  proposes  to  supplement  it  with 
an  inquiry  into  tho8«  regions  of  lit«rature  on  which  his  pie- 
deoesaors  have  turned  an  obstinately  blind  eye.  As  is  tJiS 
exaltation  of  tho  promise,  so  is  the  aggravation  of  the  dis- 
appointment. Harris's  first  pare,  though  by  no  means  iU- 
pUnned,  is  very  iiisufSciently  carried  out,  and  the  hope  of  B 
goodncse  in    the  third  is  cruelly  dsjibed  beforehand  by  the 
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sentence.  "At  length, after  a  Ion<;  and  barbBrous  period,  when 
the  shadea  of  monkery  began  to  retire,"  Ac  The  writer's  mere 
eouiueratioQ  of  ReaaiBsance  critics  in  very  hnphazard,  nnd  hta 
nmarka,  botli  on  them  and  their  sucoessors,  pertunctory  in  the 
extreme.  He  hardly  dilatoa  on  anybody  or  auytliinf;  except — 
following  the  iradition  from  Pope  and  Swift— on  Bciuley  and 
his  mania  for  correction  and  conjeotwre. 

In  the  second  part  he  gives  himitelf  more  room,  and  is  better 
worth  reeding,  l>ut  the  sense  of  disappointment  continues.  la 
tad,  Harris  is  positively  irritating.  He  Isys  it  down,  for  in* 
Manoe,  that  "  nothinr;  excellent  iu  a  literary  way  happens 
nerdy  by  chance,"  a  thesia  from  the  discnsaion  of  which  much 
might  come.  But  he  simply  goes  off  into  a  loose  discussion  of 
the  liSecU  and  cauBea  of  literary  pleasure,  with  a  good  many 
examples  in  which  the  excellence  of  his  precept,  "seek  ibe 
cause."  i%  more  a])paTeQt  than  the  nnccess  of  hia  own  reseftrcbes. 
The  rest  is  extrvnicly  discureive,  and  seldom  very  eatisfactory, 
bein^  occiipi<.^d  in  gn?at  part  with  such  tenth-rate  stufl'  us  Lillo'a 
Fata!  Curiosity.  As  for  Harris's  defence  of  the  Rules,  he  does 
not,  in  fact^  defend  them  at  all ;  but.  as  is  so  common  with  con- 
troversialists, frames  an  icdictmeiit,  which  no  sensible  antagonist 
would  ever  bring,  in  order  to  refuiv  it.  He  nays  that  "  he  never 
knew  any  genius  cramped  by  rules,  and  had  known  Rreat 
geniuses  miserably  err  by  neglecting  them."  A  single  example 
of  this  last  would  liave  been  worth  the  whole  treatise.  But 
Harris  does  not  give  it.  Finally,  "the  Taste  and  Literature  of 
the  Middle  Age "  seem  to  him  to  be  satisfactorily  discnsaed  by 
ridicuhng  the  Judgment  of  God,  talking  at  some  length  about 
Byzaatine  writers,  giving  a  rather  long  account  of  Greek  phil- 
osophy in  itA  ancient  stages,  quoting  freely  from  tiavcllurs  to 
AthetiB  and  CoEistautiuople.  introducing  "tlie  Arabians,"  with 
anecdotes  of  divers  caliphs,  saying  something  of  the  SchttoU 
men,  a  tittle  about  the  Provencal  poets,  something  (to  do 
him  justice)  of  the  rise  of  accentual  prosody,'  and  a  very,  very 
little  about  Chaueer.  Petrarch,  MaudeviJle,  Marco  Polo.  Sir  John 
Fortescue,  and — Sannazar  \     "  Aud  uow  having  done  with  the 

*  Hatria  (laan-na  *  px>d  •mrl  fur  lua  pnaodic  sbailiM,  vliich  a»y  «3Ull«  hia 
to  rtkpfitiu'  in  the  n«xt  volume. 
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Middle  Age,"  he  conclades — havin;^  that  is  to  say,  shown  th^**' 
except  a  pot-pourri  of  mainly   historical  anecdote,  he  kii9  ^ 
oothiiig  whatever  about  it;    or,  if  this  Mem  harsh,  that  l»— -^ 
knowledge  ma  not  of  any  kind  that  could  poesibly  coDditic=^ 
his  judgmeat  of  literature  favourably.     In  fact,  no  ooe  ahofc*  "^ 
that  curious  eigliteenth^century  confasion  of  mind,  which  v^^^^ 
shall  notice  frequently  In  otlier  countries,  better  than  Harri  ^K^i- 
He  is,  as  we  have  soon,  a  forvenl  dfivot<.'e  of  the  Bules — Ic^ft^ 
belivv*^'  that,  beforv  any  examples  of  poetry,  there  was  a^^^n 
ahAtract  schedule  of  Epic,  Tragedy,  and  everything  else  down  CV    to 
Ep^ram.  which  you  cannot  follow  but  to  your  good,  and  cannc*  -«ot 
neglect  hub  to  your  peril.    Yet,  od  the  one  hand,  he  feela  tfaci^-l'^ 
philosophic  impulse,  and  on  the  other,  the  literary  and  historict^^^^*' 
eurioetty,  before  which  these  rules  were  bound  to  vamsb. 

A  few  allusions,*  iu  contemporaries  of  abidinfj  fame,  have  kei^  ^1" 
half  alive  the  name — though  very  few,  save  specialists,  are  iikel  f  ^i 
"  K  '««*  „  to  be  otherwise  than  accidentally  acquainted  wit-J^  -*" 
Broun:  hit    the  woric — of  John  Brown  of  Newca^Jifi,  author  c^      " 
Bi»»ry  «i     i),e  ouce  fainous  SsUaiaU  u/'  the  Manners  andPrirr^^ 
ciplta   0/   the    Tima,'    and    afterwards,    whcu    h*^*7* 
had   gained   reputation   by  this,  of  a  Dimcrtation  tm  the  JKuff-  "** 
of  Poetty   and  Mime,^    later  still  slightly  altered,  and  i«ft-^"*' 
christened  History  of  th*  Stse  and  Progrtss  of  Poetry.^    Th*  ^* 
£tiimate    itself    is    one    of    those    possibly   half  -  unconscioui^  4k 
pieces   of  quackery  which  from  time  to  time  put  (in  a  mannetf^-^l 
which  somehow  or  other  ticklca  the  longer  ears  among  thei^^' 
contemporaries)    the    old    cry    that  evrrj/thing    is    rotten    it^^ 
the  state  of  Denmark.      Thont    is    nob    much    in    tt  that  i^^ 
directly   literary;    the  chief  point  of  the  kind  is  an  attaclC 
on  the  Universities :  it  may  be  noted  that  quacks  generally  dc^ 
attack  Universities.     The  ZHasertati/m- History  is  a  much  lea* 

'  "Then  never  wm  ft  Ltme  when 
ruict  did  uot  exiat ;  they  ftlwkf  ■  made 
a  |>wt  of  thai  iramulAblo  outh,"  &«. 
—P.  450. 

'  The  bort  known  U  CowpccV  In 
TtMc  T-dk.  IL  3S1, 88G— 

■'  Tbi  liif«lni«l.U  B«lliBiit»  vt  Brnwn 
RmD  llkv  ■  pii|Hi>'kilg    ftnd  ohBtDiMl  tbi 
town.' 


Sm  aim  Ch«>t«rSeIil,  la  the  BiahopoT 
Wkterford,  April  14,  17SS.  (niaUr^ 
Held  WM  no  Bobtom.  but,  Iwing  ineliD' 
cliolf  Al  th»  timo,  lie  WM  UckUd. 

'  LoDi]c>n,  1 757,  Siu. 

•  l.aii(lu)i,  1763,  ito. 
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claptrap  piece,  but  far  more  amusing  to  read.  Bmwn  is  one 
of  thoae  rash  but  frank  persons  who  attempt  creation  as  ?rell 
as  criticism ;  and  tboae  who  will  may  hear  how 

"  Pmi««  «n  Nature's  l»p  rcpoaoa  [why  not  vii»  vmtt  i^ 
Pleunre  atrewB  h»r  giiiltl(!>H  rosM,"  i 

ind  SO  forth.  The  diOereuce  of  the  two  forms  is  not  important. 
In  th<!  sccoDi),  Brown  simply  left  out  Music,  8o  far  as  he  could, 
as  app<.*aling  to  a  special  public  only.  He  Wlieves  in  Oman, 
then  quite  new.  He  thinks  it  contains  "  Pictures  which  do 
civilised  modem  could  ever  t'm^i&e  in  their  atrungtl),  nor  con* 
aequontly  could  uvur  threw  »ut"  —  an  imagG  so  cxceesively 
Georgian  (putting  aside  the  difficulty  of  imbibing  a  picture) 
that  one  has  to  abbreviate  comment  on  it.  For  the  rest,  Brown 
rejoices  and  wallows  in  the  naturalistic  genera) isatioD  of  his 
century.  He  begins,  of  course,  with  the  Savage  State,  lays  it 
down  that,  at  religious  and  other  festivals,  men  danced  and  sang. 
r  Utat  then  or^^anised  professional  effort  supplemented  unoigan- 
■lied,  and  su  pocte  arose.  Then  comes  about  u  sort  of  Eetab- 
lished  Choir,  whence  the  various  kinds  are  developed.  And  W9 
have  the  Chinese — the  inevitable  Chinese — Fow-hi,  and  Cbao- 
bao,  and  all  their  trumpery.  Negligible  m  an  authority,  Brown 
perhaps  deserves  to  rank  as  a  symptom. 

But  we  must  leave  minorities,  and  come  to  him  who  is  here 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Johnson's  critical  opinions 
vere  formed  quite  early  in  life,  and  hy  tliat  mixture  of  nataral 
JULuon  •  Am  ^"^  ""''*'  influence  of  environment  which,  as  a  rule, 
fMiiMraiM*  forms  all  such  opinions.  There  hns  been  a  teadeney 
/U  crtihttm.  ^^  regard,  as  the  highest  mental  attitude,  thai  of  con- 
sidering everything  as  an  open  question,  of  being  ready  to 
reverse  any  opinion  at  a  moment's  uoticc.  Ab  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  record  of  cot  many  men  who  have  proceeded  iu  this 
way ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  among  them  is  a  single 
per&on  ol  lirsl-raic  genius,  or  even  talent.  Oeuerally  spe&king, 
the  men  who-te  genius  or  talent  has  a  "  stalk  of  carle  hemp"  in 
it  find,  in  certain  of  the  great  primeval  creeds  of  the  world, 
political,  ecclesiealical,  literary,  or  other,  soiuething  which  suits 
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nair  Unt.  T%t  btnt  of  ifaoir  inc  nay  Maiat  ^mb  in  lut»- 
iag  aa  to  tku  by  ■ttrmcrioa  or  repalnoti — it  nmUj  in**  lot 
mbbIi  nnatf  wfaieh  it  ia.  la  Mtber  cua  thejr  «iU 
fr"«  M  fluiy  period,  cboow  thai  line  and  shl^l«  tlHir 
''^'^'*^'"e*r-  "Tber  *in  ^n  ■  cetutn  tBdepOMknoe  to  U^  tbtf 
«tU  tanly  Im  fosnd  sMtdj  ~  vnUmruig  farmnluL"  It  u  U( 
«<^  dua  which  6om  thii.  «tth  )mt«  rwuved  u  get  lil  i( 
tte  oid  foRttslM  bjr  «  maial  cmitif  ind  smllow  uiotfaef  *& 
•W«h  will  Tery  likely  be  sotjccted  to  die  wmmt  Cue.  B«  tl« 
b«o  will  be  in  the  main  (m/u  «&  iM^pfo. 

JohnaoB  wu  in  tuo«t  thin^  «  lofj  bj  natan,  hn 
beis^  coodiufmed,  fiat  fay  tint  veqr  «CioDg  beot  towudiaairt 
of  tniMoendcatal  trmrtiTTTiiii  wfaaob  many  p«at  Torai  b« 
iboWB ;  aeooodly.  by  the  naoal  peeoliaritJes  of  aocia]  eueaaf 
lUBce  aod  Bunul  constitntioo ;  and  lastly,  by  tba  •Ma  i^ 
in  las  time — a  atata  to  diieaaa  which  wwe  ban  im- 
bot  which,  it  ntay  be  bombfy  aaggwntcd,  will  o»  be 
ouite  appivdased  by  aceeptXng  any,  or  all,  of  the  auoe  tadiuMy 
f  views  of  th*  eight«cntli  oantiuy. 

Sit  view  of   literatme  was  ia   part  determined  by 
gnenl  indiieucee,  bi  {art — perfaapacbteay — by  special  imja 
tnc  cimeota.     Uis  mete  binb-time  had  not  veay  much  to 
with  it— Ihcoaoo,  Dyer.  Lady  WincbelMa.  who  eonadowlyil 
uacoBsdooaly  wotkad  agaioat  it,  we»  older,  and  in  soom 
niDcb  older,  than  be  was ;  Gray  and  SbenscoQO,  who  ooasdovilS 
woiked  againK  it  in  different  degrees,  were  not  mocb  youngar- 
The  Tiew  waa  determined  in  bis  ease,  mainly  no  doobt  bf  tii»< 
natural  bent  which  is  quite  inexplicable,  but  also  by  oUis^ 
things  explicable  eDou{^   J  ohoMnit  partly  ihoogb  pcotebl^ 
wholly  ia  ceoeequeaoe  ol  his  near  sight,  waa  eittiiely  ii»e»- 
sibl«  to  the  beaulic*  of  ofttaie;  he  made  fun  of  "prospeeU' 
he  held  that "  one  blade  of  grass  is  like  another  "  (which  it  was 
certainly  is  not,  e\ta  in  itself,  lei  alone  its  sarTOOBdinc*) 
he  liked  human  eodety  in  ita  most  arti&cial  form — that  protideC 
by  towns,  dabs,  parties.     In  the  second  place,  his  ear  waa  ool^ 

>  Hb  UrUi-T*r  «M  ITWi  Than-       1716.    Lady  WiMhsiM  had  bM  I 
aV     t7«0i     I>pr'>     P*'W*     ^^      MfvlmlMtMOi 
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lees  deficient  than  hia  eye.  That  he  Aid  uot  cure  for  musio,  in 
Uie  scienliBc  sense,  is  iiol  of  much  imporUiuce ;  but  it  is  quite 
desr  that,  in  poutrj',  only  an  exlTem«ly  regular  and  almost  uiath- 
ctaaticul  lH»t  of  venv  hud  any  chance  with  him.  Thirdly,  he 
was  widely  read  in  the  Latin  ClosHics,  less  widely  in  Gret-k, 
scill  more  widely  id  the  srtiticial  roviv«d  Latio  of  the  lienais- 
euDce  aod  the  seventeenth  century.*  Fourthly,  he  was,  for  a 
man  so  much  given  to  reading — for  one  who  ranged  from  Mac- 
robius  in  youth  to  Par-i^mit)  and  Pariimenua  in  age,  and  from 
Travels  in  Jiymnia  to  Pnnct  Titi — not  very  widely  read  either 
in  DiediiEval  Latin  or  id  the  earlier  divisions  ol  the  niodt-ru  lau- 
guagea;  indeed,  of  these  last  he  probably  knew  litllt:  or  nothing. 
Fiithly,  the  greatest  poet  in  £nglish  immediately  hefore  his 
time,  and  the  gr^^test  poet  in  English  during  his  youth  and 
early  manhuod,  hud  bven  expoiiuuls,  the  one  mainly,  the  other 
wholly,  of  8  certain  limited  theory  of  English  verse.  Sixthly, 
the  critical  school  in  which  ho  had  been  brought  up  was  strictly 
Deo-clossic.  Seventhly,  ntid  to  concludo,  such  rebels  to  con- 
vention as  appeared  in  his  time  were  cliieBy  men  whom  be 
regarded  with  unfriendly  dislike,  or  with  friendly  conteinpU 
KoT  can  it  be  said  that  any  one  of  the  contemporary  partisans  of 
"  the  Golhick  "  was  likely  to  couviuee  a  sturdy  adversary.  Wal- 
pule  vaa  a  spiteful  fribble  with  a  thin  vein  of  genius ;  Gray  a 
sort  of  Mr  Pacing-Both-Waya  in  literature,  who  had  "  classical " 
matinerisms  worse  than  any  of  Johnson's  own,  and  whose 
dilettante  shyness  and  scanty  production  invited  ridicule. 
Both  were  Cuiuhridgc  men  (uud  Johnson  did  not  lovis  CaiD> 
bridge  uieu,  nor  they  him),  and  both  were  Whigs.  Percy  and 
Wartoa  were  certainly  oot  very  strong  as  originals,  and  had 
foibles  enough  even  as  scholars.  But  whether  these  reasons 
go  far  enough,  or  do  not  so  go,  Johusou's  general  critical  atti- 
tude never  varies  in  tlie  least.*     It  v/ax.  na  htis  Wcu  said,  piob- 


'  H«  ««•  porhiLpa  tli«  Uit  mftn  of 
t*rjr  gmt  powor  who  ciit«rtamcd  tho 
n«iMh— rmnirrnilltinn  rf  Lkija.  lie 
DM  bMTifi«i1  *t  tht  notion  c4  u>  Eug- 
I  (pltAph  ;  aad  {b  tlw  flrat  agon;  of 
lUoio  ill  17d3  bo  nlliMl  aud 
hi*  luU  ■  laualjind  bnini  to 


mska    Latin   Tsne*   aa   tbe   beat   toA 
□(  hia  Mni^. 

*  IiM  tC  be  noted,  howcrw,  ihal  in 
Joihnaon,  ■■  in  moat  ainx^  vtcn,  then 
vvn  ottrUia  leanioga  t«  Uia  oUiar  alda, 
corluu  «ti(ltiic«a  ut  tbr  "IiluUljr  of 
coDtnuUctarisi."     Ula  aeoM  of  ^ji- 
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ably  formed  quite  early ;  it  no  doubt  appeared  in  those  bnl 
dimly  known  contributions  to  periodic&l  Hteraturo  wliicJi 
tlvftuycii  80  ill  Uie  expcuse  of  liJB  still  mott  dimly  known  lirst 
twenty  years  in  Loodon.  "Wt  have  from  htm  do  single  treatise, 
as  in  the  cases  of  Dante  and  Luugintu,  no  pair  of  treatises,  as  in 
the  case  of  Amtotle.  to  |i^  upoo.  Bat  in  the  four  great  docu- 
ments of  Th€  Rambler,  RattHaa,  the  Shakespeare  Pt^aec,  and 
the  Lira,  we  see  it  in  the  two  first  rigid,  peremptory,  in  the 
JW/acr.  curiously  and  representatively  unoertain,  iu  the  last 
oonditioDPd  hy  differences  wbich  allow  it  somewliat  freer  pl&j, 
and  at  some  times  luakiu^  a  few  concessions,  but  at  others  more 
pagnacious  aud  arbitrary  than  before. 

The  critical  element  in  7^  JtatM<r  is  necessarily  large ;  but 
a  great  deal  of  it  ts  ^neral  and  out  of  onr  way.^  Directly  con- 
TheRamblar  ccming  us  arc  the  papers  ou  the  aspects  (cliiafly 
on  MUitm,  formal)  of  Millou'8  poetry — especially  veisificatioo 
—Oil  which  Addison  had  not  spvkcit,  with  some  smaller  papers 
on  lesser  subjects,  The  Miltonic  eacMmtn  begins  at  No.  86. 
Johnson  is  as  uncompromising  as  the  great  Bysshe  himself  on 
the  nature  of  English  prosody.  "  The  heroiok  measarea  of  the 
English  language  may  be  properly  ooDSidered  aa  pure  or  mixed." 
They  are  pure  wheti  "the  aooent  leats  on  every  second  syllable 
through  the  wliole  line."  In  other  words,  "'purity  "  is  refused 
to  Biiytliing  but  the  strict  iambic  decaityllable-.  Nay,  he  gOM 
further;  this  is  not  only  "  purity  "  and  "  the  oompletest  harnHMxy 
possible,"  but  it  ought  to  be  "  exactly  kept  in  distichs  "  and  in 
the  lost  line  of  a  (verse)  paragraph.  ■ 

Nevertheless,  for    variety's  sake,  the  "mixed"  measure   is  " 
allowed;  "though  it  always  injures  the  harmony  of  the  line 
considered  by  itself,"  it  makes  us  appreciate  the  "harmonious  " 
ItDBB  better.     And  we  soou  perceive  that  even  this  exceedingly 


tcry.  hii  KligiiMiL}^,  hit  aUoBg  |>ii>iiutiji, 
hi*  ti^QiloDCf  to  Ti«I(aice  in  U«i*  kml 
ujiiiihiiu  —  war*  all   mthtr    RnmuiUa 

'  TkeAllFgoryonCtiti«uiD(iUughter 
of  Labour  uid  TruLli.  who  ^ve*  up  her 
tA«k  to  Time,  btal  \*  uoipotarily  pcnoti- 
al«d  bj'  FlmtUrr  *^  AUlovolmce)  ia 


Kn.  3  almnn  apMfc*  itMlf  in  chc  p«rM- 
tli*[ieiild*>Nri]<(iaaiu«t  civm.  Ct.  tim> 
4,  uu  AncaDot  luid  Hudpm  RooiaacM; 
22,  another  AUcfoiy  au  Wit  moA  Laorn* 
iug  ;  SS,  on  Ihn  OuiiUiu't«t]'  ot  Critl- 
cliia ;  Mid  Se,  87,  aa  "  S'Mtarat 
Pwuy." 
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f!radj^ng,  and  in  strictness  illogical,  licence  is  limited  merely  to 
substitution  of  other  dieayllabic  feet  for  the  pure  iamb.     lu 

"Tbtu  at  th«ir  Aidy  lodge  arrived,  boM  itood. 

Both  lurntd,' 

the  rigid  JohnBOD  insiete  on  the  spondaic  character,  "  the  accent 
is  on  two  syllables  together  and  both  strong  ";  while  he  would 
aeem  to  regard  "And  whea,"  in  the  line 

"And  when  w«  leek  aa  now  the  gift  of  ileep," 

aa  a  pyrrhic  ("  both  syllables  are  wtak  ").  A  trochee  ("  deviation 
OT  inversion  of  acceot")  is  allowed  as  a  "  niixcuru"  in  the  first 
place,  bat  elsewhere  is  "  remarlcably  inharmonious,"  as,  for 
instance,  in  Cowley's  beautiful  line, 

"  And  Uie  soft  wingn  of  peooe  cow  him  nund." 

Thu  next  paper  (89)  passes,  after  touching  other  matters,  to 
"elision,"  by  which  he  raeaiis  (evideotly  not  oven  taking  tri- 
syllabic possibility  into  consideration)  such  a  case  as 

"  WUdoni  to  folly  u  nouTisbineiit  to  wind." 

This  licenoc,  he  says,  is  now  disused  in  English  poetry ;  ai^d  adda 
some  severe  remarks  on  thn!;e  who  would  revive  or  commend  it. 
He  even  ohjects  to  the  redundant  ending  in  heroic  poetry. 

In  the  third  paper  (90)  he  cornea  to  Pauses;  and  once  more 
playa  the  rigour  of  the  game.  The  English  poet,  in  connecting 
one  line  with  auutber,  is  neiter  to  make  a  full  pnoM  at  less  than 
three  syllnhlcs  from  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  verse;  and  in  all 
lines  pauHv  at  the  fourth  or  sixth  syllable  is  best.  He  gives  a 
whole  paper  to  Milton'a  aocotumodation  of  the  sound  to  tlie 
seoM,  and  winds  up  his  Miltonic  exercitations,  after  a  very 
conaiderable  interval,  with  a  bl-i  criti<[uc  (139)  of  Samson 
AgonuU»,  partly  on  its  general  character  as  an  Ari»totvliaD 
tragedy  (he  di'oidiis  that  it  has  a  beginning  and  end,  but  no 
middle,  piior  thing!)  and  partly  on  details.  These  papers 
show  00  antmua  against  Milton.  Thcru  are  evan  cxpreseioiu 
of  admiration  for  him,  which  may  bo  called  uiiihuHiaDtic. 
But  they  do  show  that  the  critic  was  not  in  range  with  his 

V0L.1L  IH, 
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nutlior.      Aluio«t  evuiy  on«  of  his  ftxiooas  and  poatolstes  U 
qncstioDablc. 

01  the  remaining  criticAl  papers  in  the  Rambler  it  t>  veij 
important  to  notice  No.  121,  "On  the  Dangers  of  Imitation, and 
the  Inipropriety  of  imitating  Sponger."  Johnaon's 
ocateuess  was  not  at  fault  in  distrusting,  from  his 
point  of  view,  th«  coitseqaeacea  of  such  things  as  the  OuU*  i^ 
Indolence  or  even  the  Sciuiolmidreas ;  and  he  addresses  a  diract 
rebuke  to  "the  men  of  learning  and  geuius"  who  have  intro* 
duced  the  fasbiun.'  In  so  far  as  his  coDdemnation  of "  echoes" 
goes  he  is  undoubtedly  not  wrong,  and  ho  speaks  of  the  idol  of 
Xeo-Clasncisin,  Virgil,  with  an  irr«vvrc»t/>arrft«na'  which,  lilia 
inany  other  tilings  in  him.  shows  his  true  critical  power.  Bol 
on  Spenser  himself  the  other  irlols — the  idiAn  tpfritx  rather  thanl 
Jori — blind  him.  In  following  his  nameHakc  in  the  condemna- 
tion of  Spenser's  language  lie  is,  we  may  think,  wrong;  yet  this 
at  laast  is  an  arguable  point.  But  in  regard  to  the  Spcnaemn 
stanza  things  are  diirereot.  Johnson  calls  it  "at  once  difficalt 
and  unpleasing;  tiresome  to  the  ear  from  its  uuifonuity,  and  to 
the  attention  by  ita  length,"  while  ho  subsequently  goes  otT  into 
the  usual  error  about  itnitnting  the  Italians.  Xo  truc«  is  hero 
poaaible.  That  the  Spenserian  is  not  easy  may  be  granted  at 
once,  bat  Johnson  was  certainly  scholar  enough  to  anticipate 
the  ripoHtx;  tbut,  not  hL^^c  only,  it  ia  "hard  to  be  good."  Aaj 
for  "  uuplcasing,"  so  much  the  worse  for  the  ear  which  is  nc 
pleased  by  the  most  exquisite  hannomc  symphony  in  (he  long] 
and  gloriotie  list  of  etanza-couibinations,  As  f or  mottotouy.  it  is 
just  H6  monotououe  as  flowing  water.  While  an  for  the  Italian 
paroUol,  nothing  can  probably  be  more  to  the  glory  of  Speoaer 
than  this;  JHstas  nothing  can  be  more  difTereut  than  the  pretty, 
but.  cloying,  rhyme  even  of  Taaso,  nuy.  sometimes  even  of  Ariosto, 
and  the  endless  unlaboured  beauty  of  Spenser's  rhyme-souad. ' 


1  Hewu  Da  (louUt  tliinkhiK  alui  of 
OUb«rt  Winit,  in  lifn  Ai/ci.rf  wlirjiubvia- 
Iroduce*  »  taveal  oj^init  Wat'*  ItniU- 
tioiu  of  Spciuer  M  "  iucD*ufuI  "  indcoil 
tiad  "aiuualng,"  buL  "  oiil j  |ii«ttf . " 

'  "Tlw  winutet  admiim  of  the 
gi«kt  UAutuui  poet  oo  u:t«l  him  for 


little  mora  than  the  aUU  with  irfikh 
he  tuu  .  .  .  united  the  be>uti«a  of  tiM 
iliud  and   OAyutg,"  and    tin  add*  % 

Inugiab  Fipmun?  a(  Uie  way  iu  wh&b 
Tirgi],  delenainvd  to  iiuil*t«  »6  iQ 
OMU,  hM  put  iu  Ilia  bovrmMd  nMm 
without  rogard  to  keejiug. 


JOHNSON. 
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It  is  no  valid  retort  that  this  is  simply  h  difforence  of  tftsto.  li 
a  mail,  as  some  men  have  done,  says  that  Speneer  is  pleavisg 
•nd  Drjden  and  Pope  are  not,  iheu  the  retort  is  valid.  Wbeo 
the  poHiliun  15  token  ttial  boik  rh^thma  &re  pleasing,  both  really 
poetioal.  but  poetical  ia  a  different  way,  ilie  defender  of  it  may 
laugh  at  all  sasailants. 

7be  criliciau  of  the  English  hisloriaiis  wbicli  iiumediaiely 

follows  has  an  interettt  chieily  of  curiosily,  because  it  was  vritteu 

On  Hittorv  J"^'  *''  ^^^  Opening  of  the  great  age  of  the  department 

and  LtOtr-  with  which  it  deals.    Frejudices  of  different  kinds 

""'       would  always  have  prevented  JohnsoD  from  doing 

full  justice  to  KolterbBOD,  to  Hume,  and,  most  of  all,  to  Gibbon  ; 

bat,  as  it  is,  he  deals  with  nobodj"  later  than  Clarendon,  and 

merely  throws  back  to  KaleigU  and  Knolles.     Very  much  the 

Mme  drawback  atleDde  the  criticism  oa  Epistolary  writing :  for 

here  also  tt  wa^  the  lot  of  Johnson's  own  contemporaries,  in 

work  mostly  not  written,  and  hardly  in  a  single  case  published, 

at  the  date  of  the  Rambler,  Lu  remove  the  reproacli  of  England. 

But  tb«  paper  ou  Xra^i-Comody  (150)  is  much  more  impurtaat. 

For  here,  aa  in  otliur  plncvs,  we  sec  that  Johnson,  but  for  the 

combination  of  influences  above  referred  to,  might  have  taken 

On  3V«p».    high,  if  not  the  highest,  degrees  in  a  ver}'  different 

oMMtfy.      school  of  criticism.     He  puts  the  great  rale  N<c 

gvarta  lo^ii   into  the  dnstbin,  with  a  nonchalance  exhibiting 

some  Blight  shortness  of  sight;  for  the  very  argument  he  usee 

will  sweep  wiiti  this  a  good  many  other  rules  to  which  he  still 

adheres.    '"  Wo  violate  it,"  he  says  coolly,  "  without  scruple  and 

without  incoaveuicncir.. "     He  is  uqiially  iooaodostic  about  the 

Five  Acta,  about  the  Unity  of  Time,  while  he  blows  rather  hot 

•ud  cold  about  tragi-comedy  in  the  nense  of   the   mixing  of 

tragic  and  comic  scones.    But  the  close  of  the  paper  is  tlie  most 

remarkable,  for  it  is  iu  eflVct  the  death^knell  ut  the  neo-utnseic 

eyatem.  sounded  by  its  last  really  great  prophet     "  It  ought  to 

be  tfu  fint  endeavour  qf  a  tehttr  to  dislin^tiuh   nature  from 

CMtom,  or  that  which  if  tUallithed  hceaute  it  is  right /rem  that 

vkiek  u  right  only  hecauM  it  is  est^thliahed ;  that  he  may  neither 

TioltUe  etsent  ial  prineipUs  bg  a  daire  of  novelty,  nor  dtbar  himst!/ 

Jrom  the  attuinmenl  (^  ht»vtiiu  wiMm  Am  view  b^  a  luetUat  /ear 
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^  hrraJnng  rttin   vkitk  w  lUerary  dictaUr  had  atitkmly  it 

"  Oh :  the  lands  of  MJlnwood.  che  bonny  lands  of  Miluwood, 
tltM  have  beeo  in  the  name  of  Morton  twa  hundred  years ;  Uwjr 
aru  bnrktiig  and  Beeiog,  infield  and  outEold.  haiigh  and  holme!" 
With  this  utteranoo.  this  single  iitteisDce,  all  the  niLiog  doctriiM 
of  sixteenih,  9«?eiit«eatl],  and  eighteenth  centat;  cnticism  »- 
Oeire  Dolice  to  qaiu' 

Th«  well-knowD  "  Dick  Minim"  {tapers  in  the  letUr  (60,  i\) 
are  excellent  trm.  and  perhaps  JohnsoD'a  chief  aceompliahmeiit 

**  i)Mi      in  the  directioo  of  bomour.    The  growth  of  cntidso 

***■■"  in  Diolc.  hia  gradual  prolicieucy  in  all  thv  critical 
oommoDplaces  of  his  day  (it  is  to  be  obsen'ed  tliat  .lohnson,  like 
all  tnie  humoomts,  diws  not  gpare  himself,  ami  makes  one  d 
Minim's  $itrttt  de  PolicAijutte  a  ceusarc  uf  Spenser's  stanza),  bi) 
addiction  to  Johnson's  pet  aversion,  "  suiting  the  sound  to 
tlie  setise,"  and  his  idolatry  of  Milton,  are  all  capitally  dona 
lutleed.  like  all  ^^ood  caricatures,  the  piece  is  a  staDding  piece 
CO  consult  for  tli«  fashions  and  creeds  vrhicli  it  caricaturea  Bat 
it  neitlier  contains  nor  suggests  any  points  of  critical  doctrine 
chat  wt)  oannol  tind  elsewhere,  and  it  is  only  indirectly  serious.* 

The  DissCTtatiou  upon  Poetry  ot  Tmlac  in  JiasmUu  (chap,  x.) 
may  bo  lesa  amusing ;  but  it  is  of  courev  much  more  sexiou. 
There  can  be  un  reasounblc  doubt  that  Imlac  gires 
as  tinich  of  Johnson's  self  as  he  chose  to  put,  and  could 
put,  in  character :  while  ib  is  at  least  possible  tliat  bis  seati* 
meats  aru  di-ti'raiiued  in  soma  degree  by  the  meDaciu>-  appear 
onoee  of  Konianticism.  Imlac  finds  "  with  wonder  that  in  almost 
all  countries  the  most  uoient  poets  are  reputed  the  best " ;  that 
"early  writers  are  in  possession  of  nature  and  their  sacceasois 
of  art " ;  that  "  no  man  was  ever  great  by  imitation  " ;  that  be 
must  observe  everything  and  obwrve  for  himself,  but  that  he 


I  Ths  dM  nuuuuiag  eritioal  loci  'ax 
tbe  BamtUr  an  Um  naludiT'  tiriclnra 
ill  No.  1M  on  "diu,"  "liaifv."  mi 
''bknkM-iD  JVwMA  h'-Iow":  ud 
Ih*  romuln  cm  luiiriiiiiUj  caiLtoiMa  ia 
Vi. 

*  llMrv Knvof  oouna, oUiar  pMHtgv 


in  tli«  JJitr  tovoUag  «a  Critiejam,— 
&>  on  Uw  Cm«Ma  of  Xoglect  of  Bogj^ 
88,  (M  oo  TniwUtioii,  ;7  an  "ShQ 
VTritias.^  a  Mt  CompiUUaM.  But 
Otj  nmtain  notlung  ol 
iDiporUao& 


joBvSoir. 


must  do  it  on  the  principU  ol  exaiuiQiug."BOt  tJie  individual, 
but  the  specieB."  He  is  to  remark  "general  properties  and 
hagb  appearancea.  He  does  not  number  Uie  streaks  oE  the 
tulip  or  describe  the  ditfereut  shapes  in  the  verdure  of  ib« 
forest,"  but  must  "  exhibit  promiaeut  and  striking  features," 
Deglocting  "minuter  discriminations."  In  the  aaitie  vay  hb 
criticism  of  life  must  he  abstracted  aud  generalised ;  he  niu«t  be 
"a  being  Hiiperior  to  time  and  place";  must  know  many 
languages  and  sciences ;  must  by  incessant  practice  ot  style 
"  rnmiliaiise  to  himself  every  delicacy  of  epeecti  and  grace  of 
harmony."  _^ 

Surely  a  high  calling  and  election  7  yet  vith  some  question- 
able poiats  in  it.  If  the  poet  muet  not  count  the  streaks  of  the 
tulip,  if  he  must  merely  generalise  and  sweep;  if  he  most  con- 
sult the  laziness  aud  dulness  of  his  readers  by  merely  portraying 
pnmiDeQt  and  striking  features,  cboracteriet^ics  alike  ob\ious  to 
vigilance  and  carelesaness — then  even  Drydea  will  not  do,  for 
be  b  too  recondite  ant!  conceited.  Pope  alone  must  bear  the 
bell,  l^dy  Winchelsea's  iiorse  in  twili^jht,  the  best  pert  of  a 
century  earlier  ;  Tennyson's  ashbuds  in  the  front  of  March,  the 
best  pftTt  of  a  century  later,  aru  equally  "streaks  of  the  tulip," 
superfluous  if  not  even  bad.  Habington's  picture  of  the  pitiless 
noTtheni  sunshine  on  the  ice-bound  pilot,  and  Keats's  of  the 
perilous  S4!tis  through  the  magic  casemeoba,  must  be  rejected, 
a«  too  unfamiliar  and  individuah  The  poetic  strangeness  and 
height  are  barred  tm  bloc.  Convention,  familiarity,  geueralisa- 
tioQ — these  are  the  keys  to  the  poetical  kiugdoia  of  hearen. 
The  tenant  of  Milnwood  liaa  a  fresh  enfeofTment ! 

The  Shakespeare  Preface  is  a  specially  interesting  document, 

because  of  its   illustralion,  not  merely  of  Johnson's  native 

j^  criticiti  vigour,  not  meridy  of  his  imbibed  eighteenth- 

Skmhtptarv  century  prejudices,  but  of  that  peculiar  position  of 

'^■^      compromise  and  reservation  which,  as  we  have  said 

and  shall  say.  is  at  once  the  condemnation  and  the  salvation 

of  the  EngUsh  critical  position  at  this  time.     Of  the  first  there 

are  many  instances,  though  perhaps  none  in  the  Pre/ate  tt«e)f 

quite  equal  to  the  famous  note  on  the  character  of  Polonius, 

which  lias  been  generally  aud  justly  taken  as  showing  what 


\ 
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a  trinroph  this  fuliire  of  an  editioa  might  ha^'e  been.  Tit 
even  here  there  h  not  a  little  which  follows  in  the  wake  ^ 
Dijrdea's  great  eulogy,  and  some  scattered  obsenrstioiu  fi 
tlw  lughent  acDtenesa,  more  particularly  two  famous  seotesM 
whicb,  tJiough  JobusoD's  quotation  is  directed  to  a  miacr 
matter — Shakespeare's  tearniDg — settle  beforehand,  with  the 
prophetic  tendency  of  groiuft,  the  whole  moDitrous  absuiditr 
of  the  Bacon -Shnkespeare  theory.*  The  rest,  however,  is,  if  Mt 
exactly  a  zigzag  of  contradiction,  at  least  the  oontrasted  att«r- 
once  of  two  distinct  voices.  Shakespeare  has  this  and  tfai^ 
merit  of  nature,  of  passion  ;  but  "bis  set  speeches  arc  commonl;' 
cold  and  weak."  "  What  he  does  best  lie  soon  ceasM  to  da' 
Johnson,  hero  also,  has  do  uiperetitiotu  nrerence  fodr  Ue 
Cuities,  and  eveo  speaks  slightly  of  dramatic  rales;  Day,  br 
suggests  "  the  recall  of  the  principles  of  the  drama  to  a  d(« 
oxamiDfttion,"  the  very  examination  which  Leasing  was  to  p^t 
it  But  he  apologises  for  the  period  when  "  77u  JkatA  ^ 
Arihur  was  the  favourite  volume,"  and  hints  a  doubt  whethf 
much  of  our  and  his  own  praise  of  Sli{tk<^pcare  is  not  "gi*^ 
by  cmtom  itnd  veneration."  "  Uu  bos  corrupted  language  bj 
every  mode  of  depravation,"  yet  Johnson  echoes  Drj-deo  "  wiwn 
he  doBcribca  anything  you  more  than  eee  it,  you  feel  it  too.' 
A  siugular  triumph  of  "depraved  language,"  In  short,  thioug''' 
oac  the  piece  it  is  now  Johnson  himself  who  is  speaking,  w' 
some  one  with  a  certaiu  bundle  of  principles  or  prejadictf 
whieh  Johnson  chooses  to  adopt  for  the  time. 

It  was  with  these  opiniona  on  the  formal  and  substaBtiv 
nature  of  poetry  and  of  criticism  that  JolinsoQ,  late  in  life.M' 
Tkt  Lii-M  of  down  to  the  Liva  of  the  PofU?  one  of  the  md 
tiM  PbWfc  fortunate  books  in  English  titeratoie.  In  veiy  ^ 
cases  have  teak  and  artist  been  so  happily  associated.     ^'■'^ 


^"Svamn,  •  .  ■  irha  bendw  (b>t 
faa  hid  i»  faiMgbublo  tMBputloD  to 
Mwlmciil,  Tnrn  «t  t.  tiiu«  when  th« 
charaoUr  aad  aoquuitioii*  of  Stikke- 
■|>CU»  trer*  huovtc  U>  tuultitudM.  Hii 
MrMmco  uuglit  llierotoTB  tu  devldo  tlia 
Oont«t>venj,  uulcas  •omo  toktiiuoDj'  of 
•qiuil  tone  couM  be  opfMMd." 


*  With  JidiDKiD,  u  with  MOW  •**■ 
writen,  I  have  flot  Umigbt  ll  w*' 
•uy  to  rpMUjr  aditiooa.  I  oMii.  b^' 
«v«r,  mnition  Ur  J.  H.  UUIar'af  [ 
ot  tb»  lAnt  (I^mdou,  I9M)  In  *** 
■ake  uf  th«  oxc«II«at  htlnimtit  * 
Jdhiuoii**  criticiaoi. 
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iO«C  all  his  authors,  he  had  biographicfti  knowledge  sucb  as 
no  other  liviug  ta&a  had,  an<!  the  acctisa  to  which  has  loag  been 
eloMd.  If,  now  and  then,  hJa  criticum  was  not  in  touch  with 
his  subjects,  thin  was  ran;:  nnd  the  fact  gave  a  certain  value 
even  to  the  aa»urtiuu9  that  result — (or  «t,  do  what  wo  will, 
CSDDofc  see  Milton  quit«  as  .lohiiHon  saw  him,  mid  so  his  view  ia 
valuable  as  a  rniireotive.  By  far  the  ^renter  j^art  of  these 
aubjectA  belonged  to  one  school  and  .lystem  of  English  poetr)*,  a 
•chool  and  s)'3tuta  with  which  the  critic  was  at  ouco  thoroughly 
>niiliar  and  thoroughly  in  sympathy.  And,  lastly,  the  form  of 
the  work,  with  Ita  subdivision  into  a  large  niinibor  of  prnctically 
iodupetidenl  and  not  individually  burdensome  sections,  was  well 
ited  to  coax  a  man  who  suffered  from  constitutional  indolence, 
I  who  for  many  years  had  been  relieved  from  that  preaHure 
necessity  which  had  conquered  his  indolence  occasionally, 
id  only  occasionally,  earlier.  No  other  man,  it  ia  true,  has 
ad  quite  such  a  chance:  but  he  ui»at  indeed  have  a  sublime 
confidence,  botli  in  the  atreiigtli  of  his  principles  and  in  ihe 
competence  of  his  talents,  who  thinks  that,  if  he  had  the  cliance, 
could  do  the  task  better  than  JohiiNou  did  his. 
The  work,  of  course,  is  by  no  means  c({Ual  throughout :  and  it 
old  not  be  expected  to  bu.  Some  was  merely  old  work, 
Tlkar  gm.  dating  froiD  a  much  leas  mature  period  of  the  writei's 
mvt  ncnM.  genius,  and  made  to  serve  again.  Some  was  on 
bjecisso  trivial  that  good  nature,  or  simple  iudolencv.or,  ifauy 
one  pleases,  an  artistic  reluctance  to  break  butlertlios  on  so  huge 
a  wheel,  made  the  criticisms  almost  as  insignilicant  as  the 
criticised.  Here  and  there  extra^litemry  prejudice — political- 
ecolesiaslicul,  as  in  the  case  of  Sliliou :  partly  moral,  portly 
religious,  and,  it  is  co  be  feared,  a  little  personal,  ax  in  that  of 
Swift — distorted  the  presentation.  And  it  ia  quite  possible  tlint 
a  similar  distortion,  due  to  the  same  causes  or  others,  was  in  the 
case  of  Gray  intensiGcd  by  a  balE-unconscious  conviction  that 
Gray's  aims  and  spirit,  if  not  liis  actual  poetical  accomplish- 
ments, were  fatal  to  the  school  of  poetry  to  which  the  critic 
himself  held. 

But  make  allowance  for  all  this,  and  with  how  great  a  thing 
do  the  lA^xs  still  provide  us  I     In  that  combiuatiou  of  biography 
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aod  eritleisiD.  which  is  so  natural  that  it  is  wooderful  it  ahould 
be  so  Isla,*  they  are  sll  bub  the  ori^iuals.  and  are  still  almost  the 
sUndanl.  Th«y  eure  full  of  snccdote,  agrctablf  tnd  crisply 
told,  yet  they  never  il«8cend  to  mere  gowip :  their  critioiun  of 
life  is  almost  always  just  and  sound,  grave  without  beiog 
precise,  animated  by  the  same  melancholy  aa  that  of  the 
Vanitg  of  Sv,man  Withe*,  bat  in  milder  mood  and  with  touches 
of  brightness.  Their  critidsm  of  literature  is  all  the  more 
valuable  for  being  the  criticiBm  of  their  time.  When  we  read 
Johnson's  remarks  on  Milton's  minor  poeuis  it  is  fooUflh  to  rsTC, 
^  and  it  is  i};iioble  to  sneer.    The  wise  will  r^otoe  in  the  oppor- 

^ttmity  to  auderstand.     So  when  JohoaoD  beatowa  what  seems  to 
us  extraordinary  and  unintelligible  praise  on  John  Pomfret's 
C^unce}  he  is  really  praiHing  »  moral  tract  couched  in  verse  not 
tinplvasing  in  itself,  and  specially  plvaoiag  to  his  cor.    When  he 
speaks  lesa  favourably  of  Qrongar  Hill,  he  is  speaking  of  a  pieos 
of  nature-potitry,  not  arranged  on  his  principle  of  neglecting 
the  streak  of  the  tulip,  and  availing  itself  of  those  MilConic 
I  licences  of  prosody  which  he  disapproved.     But  we  sliall  never 
I  find  that,  when  the  poetry  ia  of  the  stamp  which  lie  recogDiM^ 
J  he  makes  any  mistake  ahout  its  relative  excellence:  and  we 
shall  find  that,  in  not  a  few  cases,  he  is  able  to  recognise  excel- 
lence which  belongs  to  classes  and  schools  not  exactly  such  u 
he  approves.     And,  lastly,  it  hu5  to  he  added  that  for  diffused 
'  brilliancy  of  cnticnl  expression,  subject  to  the  allowanoes  and 
conditions  jual  given,  the  Liva  are  hardly  to  be  excelled  in  any 
LJaDgvage.     It  is  not  safe  to  neglect  one  of  them,  though  no 
doubt  there  are  some  six  or  seven  which,  for  this  reason  or  that, 
take  precedence  of  the  rest 
I  The  "  Cowley "  has  especial  interest,  because  it  is  Johnson's 
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I 
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1  IImm  m«  blind  ktUiropU  »t  it  vtta 
faa  mtl(}Utly  ;  but  Drydcn'*  Uvea  of 
Lucim  and  PluUn-h  tn,  like  oUier 
tliinfE*  at  hu  eUBiirh«r«.  ibo  rul 
urigiukl*  hon!. 

°  1^1  lae  draw  tpccial  atUuliiH)  H 
"  John."  1  one*,  unwittiiigly  or  caro- 
Insly,  mllad  U!m  "  Thomiu,"  ruid  I  km 
ufruid  thftt  1  vvMi  ucglcctod  to  turrtct 
ttw  vrrur  in  a  Mcood  mUUou  uf  tha 


^itty  baiak.  A  man  wfa«  *mt«a 
'■  ThoniM"  for  "  John,"  la  th«  eaae  c( 
a  miDor  poet,  can.  I  am  awanv  poMM* 
no  viVtuen,  And  mui>t  oxpMt  no  pardoti. 
But  I  (hikll  alnt^a  h^iimtnrth  mnetnlMr 
to  call  liira  "Punilie:.  Xr  JAn." 
"  \M.  iJiia  etpiau,"  m  tiM  mcnarked  In 
Kiiatltar  cBM  n(  pwliaji*  out  leas  mortal 
•in. 
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neMorable  attempt  at  that  very  important  part  of 
criticism,  the  historical  summary  of  tbe  character- 
istics of  a  poetical  period  or  school  And,  though  far 
from  raultleas,  it  is  so  important  a-nd  bo  interesting  in  its  kind 
that  it  mnks  with  hia  greatest  Essays.  Only  that  singular 
impatieRc«  of  lit«rary  history,  aa  such,  which  characl«ri8e»i  the 
iate  Mr  Matthew  Arnold,  and  whicU  not  infreqaeatrly  marred 
his  own  critical  worlt,  can  have  prevented  him  from  iitclading, 
JD  bis  Johnaonian  poviit  de  repirt,  the  Essay  which  launcJied, 
and  endeavoured  to  make  watertight,  the  famous  definition 
^  the  ■'  Mttaphysical.".  School — of  the  school  reprcsantod 
earlier  by  Dotine,  and  later  by  Cowley  himself.  ^ 

Tbe  phrase  itself  has  been  both  too  readily  adopted  and  too 
indiscriminately  attacked.  Takeu  with  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  "  metaphysical,"  it  may  indeed  eeeiu  partly  meaningless  and 
partly  misleading.  Taken  us  Johnson  meant  it,  it  baa  a  mean- 
ing defensible  at  least  from  the  point  of  view  of  tlie  (ramer,  and 
very  important  in  critical  hi8tt)ry.  .Johnson  (it  is  too  often 
fotgott«o)  was  a  scholar;  and  ho  used  "  motaphysical"  in  its 
proper  sense — of  that  which  "comes  iifter"  the  pliyaical  or 
natural.  Now,  it  was.  as  wc  have  seen,  the  whole  principle  of 
his  school  of  criticism — their  whole  critical  contention — that  thejf 
were  "  following  nature."  The  main  objection  to  the  poetry  of 
what  Dryden  calls  the  "last  Age" — what  we  call,  loosely  but 
conveniently,  "Elizabethan"  poetry — waa  that  its  ideas,  and  still 
iDore  its  expresMioiiM,  went  beyond  and  behind  nature,  substi- 
tuted aftertbou{[l)t3  and  unrval  reBuementa  for  fact.  It  would 
be  delightful  to  the  present  writer  to  defend  tlie  Metephysicala 
here — but  it  would  not  be  to  the  question. 

folitical  and  religious  prejudice  accounts,  aa  has  been  said, 
for  much  in  tbe  MUion.  But  it  will  not  fully  account  for  the 
facts.  The  at  first  sight  astonishing,  and  already 
often  referred  to,  criticisms  on  the  minor  poems  show 
a  perfectly  lioneai  and  genuine  dislike  to  Che  form  as  well  aa 
to  the  matter,  to  the  manuer  as  well  as  to  the  mao.    If  Johnaoo 


7%eMi)laa. 


*  It  WM  of  ouurac  i>r<>l«bljr  i(igg«vtcd 
faj  Drjrdm  {jG^mjr  on  Sotirt,  "  Dtinuc 
.  .  .  aSeouUM  meUphyiin"],  butia 


JuhawMi'a  titaila  U  mueli  »ltarad  aiti 
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calls  Ljfndas  "  harsh,"  it  is  because  he  siraplj'  does  not  bear 
Diiwic;  he  can  even  call  the  songs  in  Comus  "  not  veiy  musical 
in  ttieir  numbers."  When  of  the,  no  doubt  unequal  but  oft«n 
splendid,  soniiet*  he  can  write,  "  of  the  best  it  can  oolj  be  aaid 
that  the^  are  not  bad."  h«  gir««  us  the  rcnl  value  of  his  cttticUm 
iounediateljr  afterwards  by  laying  it  down  that  **  the  fabric  of  a 
aonnet,  however  adapted  to  the  llaliao  language,  has  never  sac- 
ceeded  iu  ours."  And  wbea  he  has  earlier  stated  that  "  all  that 
short  ooinpositioaa  can  commouly  uttain  ia  sweetness  and  ele- 
gance," we  seo  in  this  the  whole  thing.  Milton  ia  condetnned 
under  ntatnte  (though  the  statute  ia  hopelessly  unconstitutional 
and  unjust)  on  certain  counts;  on  others  bis  judge,  chough  cap- 
able aod  perfectly  booeet,  does  not  know  the  part  of  the  code 
which  justifies  the  accused.  Jolmsou  is  listening  for  eooplet- 
nnsic'or  stanzas  with  regular  recurrence  of  rhyme,  for  lines 
constituted  entirely  on  a  dissyllabic,  or  entirely  on  a  trisyllabte, 
basis.     He  does  not  find  these  things :  and  he  has  no  organ 

Vjud)^  what  he  does  find. 
"With  the  lives  of  Dryden  and  Pope  we  arc  clear  of  all  diffi- 
culties, and  the  critic  is  in  his  element.  The  poete  whom  ho  b 
■nc  DrTdm  criticisinjcr  occupy  the  same  platform  as  he  does;  they 
nnd  Vtipc  have  in  fact  been  themselves  the  architects  of  that 
platform.  There  is  no  fear  of  the  ioitial  incompatibilities  which, 
when  aggravated  by  accident,  lead  to  the  apparent  enormities  of 
the  Milton  Eftaay,  and  which,  even  when  not  so  aggravated,  con- 
dition the  usefulness,  though  they  may  positively  increase  tba 
interest,  uC  the  Coiciey.  But  there  is  more  than  this.  In  no 
instance,  perhaps,  was  Johnsoa  so  well  in  case  to  apply  his 
biographical  and  critical  treatment  as  in  regard  to  Dryden 
and  Pope.  With  the  latter  he  had  himself  been  contempor- 
ary; and  when  he  lirst  came  to  London  the  traditions  even 
of  the  former  were  still  fresh,  while  there  were  many  still  living 
(Southeme  the  chief  of  them)  who  had  known  glorious  John  well. 
Further,  Johnson's  peculiar  habits  of  living,  his  delight  in  cod- 
versHtion  and  society,  his  e.tcelleut  memory,  and  hia  propensity 
to  the  study  of  human  naluro,  as  well  as  of  letters,  furnished 
him  abundantly  with  opportuoitiee.  Tet,  again,  bis  sympathy 
with  botli,  on  general  literary  sides,  wf«  not  unbapp^y  mixed 
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and  tempered  by  a  slight,  but  not  uncharitable  or  PuritaQic, 
disapproval  of  their  moral  characters,  by  regT«t  nt  Drvdeii'a 
desertion  oi  the  Auglican  Church,  and  at  the  half •  Romaciat 
hftlf-freetli inking  attitude  of  Pope  to  r«li^(ui. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  a  pair  of  the  best  critioal  Essa^B  in  \ 
the  Engliah  langiiagu.  Individual  cxprea^ions  wUl  of  ooune 
renew  for  us  the  sense  of  difference  in  the  point  of  view.  We 
shall  not  agree  timt  Drydcn  "  found  English  poetry  brick  and 
left  it  marble,"  and  we  shall  be  only  too  apt  to  take  up  tlm 
challenge,  "  If  Pope  be  not  a  poet,  where  is  poetry  to  be  found?" 
even  if  we  think  the  implied  denial,  to  which  the  challenge  was 
a  reply,  au  absurdity.  And  we  may  find  special  interest  as  well 
as  special  difference  in  the  conilcmnation  even  of  these  masters 
for  attempting  Pindaiice,  because  Pindarics  "  want  the  essential 
constituent  of  itiutrical  coui positions,  the  stiitod  recurrence  of 
settled  numliers."  seeing  in  it  a  fresh  instance  of  that  Pro- 
crustean tyranny  of  suiting  the  form  to  the  bed.  not  the  bed  to 
the  form,  which  distinguishes  all  neo-claasio  criticism.  But 
these  points  occur  rarely.  The  criticism,  as  a  whole,  is  not 
merely  perfectly  just  on  its  own  scheme,  but  requires  very  little 
allowaooe  on  others ;  uor.  in  the  difficult  and  dangerous  art  of 
CDnipnrative  censorship,  will  tiny  example  be  found  much  sur* 
passing'  Johnson's  parallel  of  the  two  poets. 

In  the  Miilon  and  the  Cowlry  we  find  Johnson  dealing  with  \ 
schools  of  poetry  which  he  regards  as  out  of  date  and  imper- 
77U  C^lliiu  'ect;  in  the  2>ryden  and  the  Popt,  witli  subjects 
oMd  Gnj,  which  arc  not  to  him  subjects  of  any  general  con. 
troversy,  but  which  ho  can  afford  to  treat  almost  entirely  on 
their  merits.  In  the  CoHitis  and  the  Oray  wo  find  a  new  re- 
lation between  poet  and  critic — the  relation  of  decided,  though 
not  yet  wholly  declared,  innovation  on  the  part  of  the  poeta, 
and  of  conscious,  though  not  yet  quite  wide-eyed  and  irreoon* 
cilahle,  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  critic  The  expressioD  ot^ 
thifi  is  further  difPerenttated  by  the  fact  that  Johnson  rcf^rded 
Collins  with  the  aH'ection  of  a  personal  friend,  and  the  gener- 
ous s)inpathy  of  one  who,  with  all  his  roughness,  had  a  mind 
OS  nearly  touched  by  mortal  sorrows  as  that  of  any  senti- 
mentalist ;  while  it  is  pretty  clear,  tliough  we  have  no  positive 
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flvideaee  for  it,  that  he  reciprocated  the  persoofil  ftod  politic 
disIiJte  which  Omy  certainlf  felt  for  him. 
y'  The  result  was,  in  the  case  of  Collins,  a  criCicism  raUier  in- 
'  adequate  thaa  unjust,  and  not  seldom  acute  in  its  indication  of 
faults,  if  somewhat  blind  to  merits;  in  that  of  Oref,  ooo  which 
eaoDOt  be  quite  so  favourably  spoken  of,  though  the  censnro 
which  has  heeo  heaped  upon  it — notably  hj  Lord  Mocaulay 
and  Ur  Aruoli] — scexns  to  me  very  far  tx>  stirpAss  its  owd  iu- 
JDBtice.  Johnson'8  general  suaiming  u  p — that  C>ray's  "  mind  had 
a  large  grasp ;  his  curiosity  *  was  unlimited,  and  bis  jndgmeoC 
cultivated;  he  was  likely  to  love  much  where  he  loved  at  all. 
bub  tostidious  and  hard  to  please  " — is  acute,  just,  and  far  from 
aogcuerous.  That  on  the  Klegy — "  The  four  stanxas  begioaing, 
'Tet  even  these  bones,' ar«  to  me  originsJ;  1  hav«  never  smd 
the  notions  in  any  other  place.  Yet  he  that  reads  them  here 
persuades  himaelf  that  he  has  always  felt  them.  Had  Gray 
written  often  thus,  it  had  been  vain  to  blame  and  useless  to 
praise  him  " — is  &  magnificent  and  monumental  compliment,  said 
as  simply  as  "  Good  moruing."  He  is  absolutely  ri<;ht  when  he 
says  that  in  all  Gray's  Odes  "  there  is  a  kind  of  cambrous  splen- 
dour that  we  wish  away,"  for  there  never  was  such  an  abuaer  of 
<■  poetir  diction  "  (to  be  a  poet)  as  Gray  was.  Yet  undoubt^ly 
X  the  Kssay  is  not  satisfactory  ;  it  bus  not  merely,  as  the  Coliint 
hm,  Uindncss,  but,  what  the  Cvtlim  has  not,  that  obvious  <Uni- 
gratutn,  that  duieruiiualiou  to  pick  hules,  which  always  vitiates 
a  critique,  no  matter  what  lenrning  and  genius  be  bestowed  on  it. 
And  tJin  pmhable  reasons  of  this  are  interesting.  It  has  been 
said  that  they  were  possibly  personal  in  parU  We  know  that 
Gmy  spoke  rudely  of  Johnaon ;  and  there  were  many  reasons 
why  Johnson  might  rather  despise  Gray,  though  he  certainly 
ahouM  not  have  called  him  "duU." 

On  the  whole,  however,  I  have  little  doubt — and  it  is  this 
which  gives  the  essay  its  real  interest  for  me — that  one  main 
reason  of  Jolmson's  antipathy  to  Gray's  poetry  was  the  same  as 
that  for  which  we  like  it.  He  suspected,  if  he  did  not  fully 
perceive,  the  romantic  snako  in  Gray's  classically  waving  grass. 


'  ll  tniut  he  r9m(imb«r«d  thftC  Ihia 
word  hwl  nu  unfavaunblc  coanoUttiun 


nitb  JobDROD.     It  metuit  ttteaOlfaat 


Ind  he  had  on  his  own  grounds  gf>od  reason  for  suspectiug  it. 
Gray  might  use  Greek  and  Ijitin  tags  almost  extravagantly. 
But  he  sedulously  eschewed  the  couplet;  and,  while  preferring 
lyric,  he  chose  lyrical  forms  which,  though  Johnson  was  too 
mtich  of  ft  scholar  to  daru  to  cull  them  irregular,  violated  his 
Dwn  theories  of  the  prompt  and  orderly  rcourrenec  of  rhyme, 
ftod  the  duty  of  maiDiaining  a  length  of  line  as  even  as  possible. 
The  sense  of  nature,  the  Iotc  of  the  despised  "  prospect,"  was 
everywhere ;  even  the  forbidden  "  streak  of  the  tulip  "  might  be 
detected.  And,  lastly.  Gray  had  too  obvious  letiniiigs  to  classeB 
of  subject  and  literature  which  lay  outside  of  tlie  consecrated 
range — early  English  and  French,  Welsh,  Norec,  and  the  like. 
It  is  no  real  ovidcnoe  of  critical  incapacity,  but  of  something 
quite  the  reverse,  that  Johnson  should  hove  disliked  Gray.  He 
spied  the  great  Romantic  beard  under  the  Pindaric  and  Horatian 
D3ufller — and  he  did  not  like  iu 

On  tl>«  whole,  it  may  be  safely  said  that,  however  widely  a 
man  may  differ  from  Johnson's  critical  theory,  he  will,  provided 
Tht  eritUal  t-hac  he  possesses  some  real  tincture  of  the  critical 
grauittttt^  Spirit  himaelf,  think  more  and  more  highly  of  the 
f^  ^  Liva  of  the  Poeta  the  more  he  reads  them,  and  the 
Johtuan,  more  he  compares  them  with  the  greater  claasica  o! 
critical  literature.  As  a  book,  they  have  not  missed  their  due 
meed  of  praise ;  as  a  critical  book,  one  may  chink  that  they  havi 
The  peeuliflrity  of  their  position  a.s  a  body  of  direct  critical 
appratsement  of  the  poetical  work  of  England  for  a  long  period 
ahould  escape  no  one.  But  the  discussion  of  thorn,  which 
poMCBSes,  and  is  long  likely  to  posso^  prerogative  autliority  as 
coming  from  one  who  was  both  him&elf  a  master  of  the  oraft 
and  a  niBSCer  of  Knglish,  admirable  and  delightful  as  it  is  and 
always  will  be,  is  not,  critically  speaking,  q^uite  satisfactory. 
Mr  Arnold  speaks  of  the  Six  Lives  which  he  selected  in  very 
high  terms:  but  he  rathor  pooli-poohs  the  others,  and,  even  in 
regard  to  the  chosen  Six,  he  puta  upon  himself — and  in  his 
amiable,  but  for  all  that  exceedingly  peremptory,  way,  insists 
in  putting  on  his  readers — a  huge  pair  of  blinkers.  We  are  to 
regard  the  late  seventeenth  and  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth 
century  u  an  Age  of  Prose:  and  we  are  to  regard  jfohason, 
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whether  he  was  speaking  of  the  poet«  of  Uiis  age  or  of  othen,  u 
^vthti  spokoaman  of  an  sgc  of  prose.  Far  bo  it  from  dw  to  denj 
thftt  Uieru  is  an  elenteat  of  truth  in  this :  but  it  is  not  Uic  whole 
tnith,  and  the  critic  must  itrive,  though  ho  nifty  not  boost,  to 
"find  the  whoJa" 

The  vhole  bnith,  as  it  seems  to  me,  about  Johasoa  ia  that  he 
was  very  much  more  than  the  critic  of  an  age  of  prose,  though 
he  was  not  (who  has  heen  I  even  Longiaus  i  even  Coleridge  1) 

"  The  Sing  who  ruled,  m  he  thought  fit, 

ss  r^ards  poetic  criticism.  He  saw  far  beyond  prose,  at  in 
those  few  words  of  the  concludioy  and  reconciling  eologjr  of 
Gray  whidi  have  been  tiuoLed  above.  It  is  poetry  and  not  praee 
which  has  tlio  gift  of  putting  new  things  mo  that  tho  mas  who 
reads  them  iagenuously  thinks  that  they  are  merely  a  neat  statA- 
ment  of  what  he  has  always  thought.  And  Johnson  was  tor 
more  than  mcruly  a  critic  of  the  eighteenth-century  Neo-Claaac 
theory,  though  ho  was  thia  A  most  noteworthy  passage  in  the 
/(■rtmWw  {No.  156).  which  I  have  purposely  Itept  for  oomnieot 
in  this  place,  though  it  is  delivered  on  the  wrong  aide,  shows  us, 
as  the  great  critics  always  do  show  ub,  what  a  range  of  s^t 
he  writer  bad.  In  this  he  expresses  a  doubt  whether  we  otight 
"  to  judge  genius  merely  by  the  event,"  and,  applying  this  to 
8haki;speare,  takes  the  odd,  but  for  an  eighteenth-century  critic 
most  tell-tale  and  iuterealing,  hue  that  if  genius  succeeds  by 
mesne  which  are  wrong  according  to  rule,  wo  may  think  higher 
of  Uie  getiius  but  less  highly  of  the  work.  It  is  hardly  neoee- 
««ry  to  point  out  that  this  is,  though  in  no  way  a  discreditable, 
a  tnuisparuut  vvusivu  of  the  difficulty  which  is  pressing  on  the 
defenders  of  the  Uulca  "  Show  me,"  one  may  without  irreve^ 
ence  retort.  "  thy  genius  without  thy  works ;  and  I  will  show 
Chee  my  geniuH  by  my  worka"  If  Shakespeare  shows  genius  in 
nc^lectiug  the  Bules,  the  inexorable  voice  of  Logic,  greater  than 
Fortune,  greater  than  all  other  tilings  save  Fate,  will  poinc  out 
that  the  Rules  are  evidently  not  neceasary,  end,  with  soiuethiiig 
like  tJie  Lucretian  T(  tequar.  will  add,  •'  Tlien  for  what  are  they 
necessary  !  "     But  Johnaoit's  power  is  only  a  litUe  aoured  and 
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not  at  all  quenclied  by  this.  H«  haa  ««en  what  oihen  refuwd 
— perhaps  were  nuublv — to  se«,  am!  whiit  somi!  ilallj-  donied, — 
that  a  process  of  literary  jadgmeat  "by  the  evctit"  is  poa- 
Bible,  BDij  chat  its  verdicts,  in  aome  respects  at  any  .rale,  caanol 
he  cliulleiiged  or  reversed.  These  ${reat  critical  apcr^its,  thouf^ 
so  11 IV times  delivered  hall  uawillingly  or  on  tlie  wrong  sidOj 
«8Ub]isli  Jobusou'e  claim  to  a  place  not  often  to  be  given  to 
critics  \  but  Ibey  do  not  establish  it  more  certainly  than  his 
Bitrveya  of  his  actual  subjects.  It  was  au  unformnate  con- 
sequence of  Mr  Arnold's  gen^rouK  impatience  of  all  buf'tlio 
chief  and  principnl  ihings,"  nnd  of  his  curious  dislike  to  literary 
tiistory  a«  tiuch,  that  he  should  have  swept  away  the  minor 
Uvea.  One  may  not  care  for  Stopucy  or  Yalden,  Duke  or 
King,  much  more,  <»■  at  all  more,  than  he  did.  But  with  « 
really  great  member  of  the  craft  bis  admissions  and  omis- 
sions, his  paradoxes,  his  extrara^auces,  his  very  mistakes 
pure  and  simple,  are  all  critically  edifying.  How  does  he 
apply  his  owa  critical  tlieory  ?  is  what  we  must  ask:  and. 
with  JoIiBSOu,  1  think  we  shall  never  ask  it  in  vain. 

Uia  iden  of  English  pontr}'  waa  the  application  to  certain 
cImbm  of  subjects,  not  rigidly  limited  to,  but  mainly  arraogod 
by,  the  canons  of  the  classical  writeie — of  what  seemod  to  him 
and  his  generation  the  supreme  fonu  of  English  laQgnogo  and 
metre,  brouylit  in  by  Mr  Waller  and  perfected  by  Mr  Poije.  yet 
|U»t  ao  OK  to  exclude  from  admiration  tbe  AUegro  of 
Milton  and  the  Elegy  o(  Gray.  We  may  trace  his  applica- 
tiona  of  this,  if  we  have  a  real  love  of  literature  nod 
a  real  sense  of  criticism,  nearly  as  profitably  and  pleas- 
antly in  relation  to  Jolin  I'omfret  h«  in  rclatiOD  to  Alex- 
ander Pope.  Wo  may  trace  his  failures  <as  we  are  plMMd, 
quite  rightly  in  a  way,  to  call  them),  the  failures  arising  from 
thtj  inadequacy,  not  of  his  genius,  but  of  his  scheme,  not  less 
agrevably  in  relation  to  Dyer  than  in  relation  to  Dryden.  We 
am  not  lesa  informed  by  bis  paasing:  the  CaatU  of  IndcUnee 
almost  sub  tUcntio  than  we  are  by  that  at  first  sisht  astouudiuR 
criticism  of  Ltfsidajt.  This  Cwsar  never  does  wrong  but  with 
just  cause — to  use  tlte  phrase  which  waa  too  much  for  the 
equanimity  or  the  intelligence  of  bis  great  namesake  Beo, 
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h  tfc  work  of  one  whom  bodi  adiuired  jet  could  not  qoiu 

JSmt,  Una  it  is  wliicb  uaJcea  the  greatness  of  a  critic  Thil 
JMbmb  might  hsve  been  greater  still  at  otfaer  times  need  aot 
■tOHMlUy  be  denied ;  thoagh  it  is  at  least,  open  bo  doibl 
titmhtfony  other  tim«  would  have  sait«d  bia  wh<le  diiposiliM 
httur.  But,  aa  he  is,  he  is  great.  The  critics  who  daaerr*  tbat 
name  are  uol  thoee  who,  like,  for  io-otance,  Christopher  Noith 
EDd  Mr  Kiulcin,  are  at  the  mere/  of  different  kinds  of  caprice— 
with  whom  you  must  b«  always  on  tlic  fx^'  xnvt  to  be  cenm 
what  particular  watchword  ttivy  havo  adopted,  what  apedtl 
side  they  ore  takiag.  It  may  even  be  doubted  whether 
critic  a-s  Lamb,  thoagh  infinitely  delightful,  is  exactly  ' 
because  of  the  siogolar  gaps  and  arbitrarinees  of  his  Ukm  ind 
dislikes.  Nay.  H&zlitt,  one  o(  the  j^eatest  critica  of  tlie 
on  the  wholv,  ijoes  near  to  forfeit  his  right  to  the  title 
oocasioDal  oatbursts  of  almost  insane  prejudice  tbat  dead  Idi 
y^  viaioD.  Johnaon  is  quite  as  prejudiced;  but  his  prcjtti 
□ot  ia  the  teaat  inaana  His  critical  calculus  is  perfectly 
on  its  own  postulates  and  axioms  ;  and  you  have  only  to  appl)' 
checks  and  correctives  (which  arc  easily  asoeitained.  aod  Ii^ 
ready)  lo  adjust  it  to  absolute  critical  truth.  And.  what  i< 
more,  lie  has  not  merely  flourished  and  vapoiirvd  critical  abstno- 
CioDS,  but  has  left  us  a  solid  reasoned  body  of  cricical  judgment; 
be  has  not  judged  hterature  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  mere 
art,  and  yet  hoe  uev«r  n«^lvct«d  the  artistic  crit«riou ;  he  luu 
kept  in  ooostant  touch  with  life,  and  yet  has  never  desoemled 
to  mere  gossip.  We  may  freely  disAgreo  with  his  judgmenU, 
but  we  can  never  justly  disable  his  judgment ;  aud  this  is  Uie 
N  real  criterion  o£  a  great  critic. 

Johnson  ia  ao  much  the  eight^enth^century  orthodox  critic  ta 
qaioteBseDce  (though,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  in  transcendecu 
„.  also)  that  be  will  dispeuse  us  from  saying  very  mncli 

Oriiirum;    tooK  about  the  rank  and  file,  the  ordinary  or  iniivot 
PtriodKMi    examples,  of  the  kind.    It  we  weru  able  to  devots  Uiis 
Book,  or  even  this  volume,  to  the  subject  of  the  p*" 
sent  chapter,  there  would  be  no  lack  of  mateml.    Critical  ei' 
crcitaliwu  uf  a  kind  Eonnad  now,  of  course,  a  regular  pari  ^ 
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ork  of  lit«raturo,  and  n  very  larfje  part  of  its  hBcIe-work. 
3enti£man's  Magnziw.  devoted  miicti  attention  to  the  ^ub- 
hud  for  a  great  pari  of  the  century  two  regular  Sevicm, 
titi^al  and  tlie  MoMkh/}  were  recognised  orj^ana  of  literarjr 
Bbip.  and  employed  some  really  eraitieDt  bands,  notably 
■tt  aud  Goldamilk  The  peiiodtcals  whicb,  now  in  aiugle 
[now  (about  tbe  middle  of  the  century)  in  battalions,  en* 
nrcd  to  reuew  the  success  of  the  Taller  and  Spectator,  were 
ll  by  kind ;  and  dozens,  scores,  hnndredit  probably,  of  sepa- 
Bitic&l  publications,  large  and  small,  issued  from  the  press.* 
ffith  the  rarest  exceptions,  they  must  take  thu  n<»i'b«ne&t 
B  wnrniiig  which  was  laid  down  in  the  Prvfocv  to  the  First 
Be.  Something  wc  must  say  of  Goldsmith  ;  then  wo  may 
two  coutrasted  examples.  Knox  and  Scott  of  Amwell,  of 
ritic  in  Johnsou's  lost  days  who  iuuliued  uudoubtingly  to 
[aeisical,  and  of  the  critic  of  the  saine  time  who  had  qualnu 
tirrings  of  Bomanticiam,  bnt  was  hardly  yet  a  heretic, 
len,  reserviug  summary,  we  may  close  tlie  record. 


on'*  relative  Mtitnatc*  of  the 
IImiwU,  tllolm  WiV,  pp.  18(1,304) 
a  fcnowu :  M  u  bu  spoloi7  tor 
•itieal  tUTMver*'  hUAt  [ha  h»d 
himaelf]  <if  not  rMkdiag  th* 
Dugh.  u  th»  "  daller  "  MonMy 
•  gkd  to  do.    Lttcr  g«D«n- 

pcrlu|»  EoutriTod  to  be  dull 

tto  read. 

'  tutaiww,  htm  ia  out  which  I 

iunwd  for  yoara — Bttaj/  on  (Ac 

ipeviu  vf  Writing  fvtmiUd  by 

wilA  a  ietrrd  or  two  <m  Medem 

(LoixlunllTGn,    ThfUttw- 

pn««n«  o/Crilifitm  of  Tliomu 

■  (4tb  «d.,  Ijcindim.  1750)  may 

k  qiWiBieti  nf  ittiother  kiiiiL 
I  itlMkon  Wuburtfrii'*  .^Adjtt- 
icommnnl;  altrtwil  in  kll  ncniM 
Mtd,  but,  on  Jahnaou  {BonetO, 
d-i  p.  87  Doto)  juitljr  enmigh 
til*  gud-llj  kind  cokiiilf.  A 
litUa  bo6k,  whioh  1  tto  not 
■r  to  ban  Mvn  oit«<l  uiywh))T«, 
Mf  wfMTi  Poetry  and  Paintit^g 
■tiAinotWiIluifUDltwJ,  nVi). 


Lk  UotU).  wlio  wu  ui  F.S.A.,  ■  D.D., 
Aud  cbapUb  to  tho  SuIm  a(  MontJ^, 
ud  wbo  hu  iii»  •till  niir  hooour  of 
not  •ppc«Hng  iii  tbe  J)iet.  Nat.  BUg., 
UBver,  I  tllLnti,  rofon  t«  bu  ouocakkch 
but  quutsi  VolUkire  and  Da  Do*  fro- 
quently.  U*  u  *tty  kuxiou*  fov  "pro- 
prioljr"  la  (JImom*,  aod  ■oeoiiii  lUtle 
awm  interented  in  Paiutiug  tban  111 
PoMry.  A*  to  Uw  Utter,  h«  <>  *  good 
oxwnpl*  «f  UiB  darouTtng  apiiMtto  lor 
Muus  vid  fict  wbioh  hni  iiilf^l  on  tbt 
critJoi  of  thb  tima  (uva  t,  bv  rabtli) 
LlirougliouD  Europe.  Tha  EmfvoUUl- 
Hie*  of  Tuao  and  of  "CtmoraiMi  tha 
Homer  uid  VlrgO  of  Uie  PnrtugnMi^" 
afflict  him  mora,  be«>vue  Utay  uDuaa 
bim  leM,  Ibku  they  do  id  TolWn't  vr» 
oa«n,  Aod  to  U17  liberty  wiUi  rMl  or 
•u[i[HiMd  hiatory  be  ■■  amply  Rhid*- 
niMi thine.  "  That  which  j^n  with 
probabflity— tlut  wlilcb  aliocL*  SeoM 
Mid  Beuon — can  nenr  be  oiowhI  la 
Poetry."  Hn  BwbMita  %aA  Tht  An^ 
eieni  Mariner  nxty  ytan  b«fora  dMe  I 
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Of  Ootdnmitli  as  a  criiic  litUe  need  be  said,  thongh  his  pta 
was  not  much  leaa  prolific  iii  tliU  than  iu  other  deputnunU 
But  Ibe  ao^  is  too  uft«o  Bb««Dt,  and  Poor  FoU  dis- 
tressingly in  wvidcDCo.     Tbe  fttquiiy  inio  tkt  Prtant 
^^ate  qf  PoOtt  Learning  in  Svropt  is  simpljr "  prodigious."    U  is 
admirably  written — Macaulay  owes  somethiog  to  iu  stjrle,  wbicb 
be  only  bardened  and  brazened.    The  author  apes  the  {««Im** 
able  philosophastering  of  the  time,  and  throws  in  cheap  sdelifll 
Uke  the  prince  of  journalist  that  be  was.    It  is  almost  alvayi 
iutere»ting  ;  it  is,  wliere  it  toucltes  Hte,  not  literature, sometinM 
excellently  acute ;  but  there  is  scarcely  a  critical  dictum  in  <t 
which  ■M  uthvr  tlmu  ridiculotis.     So  in  the  Ciikfn  (/  tJu  W^ 
tha  Author's  Club  la  of  course  delightfot;  but  why  sboukl  ■ 
sneer  at  Drayton  have  been  put  in  the  moath  of  Lien  Ctti 
Aitaogi  ?     And   the  miscellaneous  Essays,  including  the  Bn, 
which  contain  eo  much  of  QoldsmtUi'a  lM«t  work,  am  perbspi 
the  best  evidences  of  his  nullity  liere.     When  one  thinks 
littto  it  would  cost  anybody  of  tiotdsmitb'ei  genius  (to  find 
an  one  I  coufess  would  coat  more)  to  write  a  literary  parallel  H 
the  mftgnifioent  BtvfrU,  which  would  be  even  Bner.  it  is  enoojli 
to  draw  iron  tears  down  ttie  critic's  cheek.    Goldsmith  on  Taste, 
Poetry,  Metaphor,  ic,'  is  still  the  Ooldsmitli  of  the  /nf>»y- 
Ilia  "  Account  of  the  Augustan  Age," '  though  much  better,  and 
(unless  I  mistake)  resorted  to  by  some  recent  critics  as  a 
of  criticism  different  from  that  mostly  prevalent  iu  tbe 
teenth  century,  has  all  the  limitations  of  its  own  period.    And' 
the  £ssay  on    Versiticalioti,*  though   it   contains  exp 
which,  taken  by  themselves,  might  seem  to  show  tliat 
smith  bad  actually  eoiancipated  himself  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  fixed  number  of  Byllables,  contains  others  totally  irrocoadl- 
able  with  these,  supports  English  hexameters  and  sapphics,*  an(l 
B«  a  whole  forces  on  os  once  mcn-e  the  reluctant  belief  thai 
he  simply  had  no  clear  ideas,  no  accurate  knowledge,  OD  tbe 
subject. 


'  Em*)*,  xii.-svii. 

•  Tht  Bu,  viii. 
'  EaMj  sviii. 

*  U  U   pMrliBfis  oulj   fkir   t»   hop« 
that  tliia  (miu},  h  bier  •ciUi  iioulhqr 


•nd  otima,  «u  k  blind  aodoQ  f> 
frvrdotn.  TMOoIdnDlthognuniytHa- 
•»U  U>  Hm  hMOMlieb  tlwory  at  JO- 
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Viceoimos  Knox '  is  a  useful  figure  in  this  critical  TransilioD 
'Period.  A  »c}iolnr  and  a  schoolaidster,  h«  liad  some  of  tlM 
FioMmut  advantages  of  the  first  state  and  some  of  tlio  defects 
LJTiKu.  of  tiie  legg  graeiona  second,  acecnlnated  in  both  casca 
the  dyin^'  influences  of  a  "  classical "  tradilioD  which  had 
the  slightest  idea  that  it  was  moribund.  He  carries  his 
IminttOD  for  Pope  to  such  a  point  as  to  assure  us  somewhere 
Ibat  Pope  was  a  nun  of  exemplar;  piety  and  goodness,  while 
»y  was  '■  uDCOUt&mJnated  with  the  vices  of  tlie  world,"  which 
really  more  than  somewhat  blind,  and  more  than  a  little 
id,  even  if  we  admit  that  it  is  wrong  to  call  Pope  a  bad  man, 
nd  that  Gay  had  ouly  tolerable  vices.  He  thinks,  in  his  Four- 
lesnth  Yasaj  on  the  "  Fluctuations  of  Taste,"  that  the  Augustaus 
"arrived  at  that  standard  of  perfection  which,"  ^c. ;  that  the 
imitators  of  Ariosto.  Spenser,  and  the  smaller  poems  of  Milton 
ITC  "pleasingly  uncouth  "  [compare  Scott,  infra,  on  the  metrical 
lissance  of  Uyer],  depreciates  Gray,  and  diainissea  the  Elegy 
It  "a  confused  heap  of  splendid  ideas  ";  is  certain  that  Milton's 
[aonnets  "  bear  no  mark  of  bis  genius,"  and  in  discussing  the 
[TBraiODS  of  "the  setiaible'  Sappho"  decides  tliat  Catullus  ia 
mch  inferior  to  —  Philips!  "The  Old  English  Poets  [Essay 
Chirty-Kiue]  are  deservedly  forgotten,"  Chaucer,  Gower,  Lyd- 
gat«,  and  Occleve  "seem  to  have  thought  that  rhyme  was 
poetry,  and  even  this  constituent  they  applied  with  extreme 
uegligence"  —  ttie  oue  charge  which  ia  unfair  against  even 
Occleve,  and  which,  in  reference  to  Chaucer,  is  proof  of  utter 
ignorance.  Patriotism  probably  tuiido  him  more  favourable  to 
Danbar,  Douglas,  and  Lyodsay,  though  he  groani;  over  the 
necesai^  of  a  glossary  in  their  case  also.  In  fact,  Knox  is  but 
a  Johnson  without  the  genius.  Let  it,  however,  be  counted  to 
hint  for  righteousness  that  he  defended  classical  education,  in- 
dnding  verse -writing,  against  its  enemies,  who  even  then 
Imagined  vain  thmgs. 

John  Scott  of  Amwelt.  once  praised  by  good  wite,  now  much 
forgotten,  was  a  VL^ry  ree[>tictnblo  critic  and  a  poet  of  "glimmer- 

'  £trajw,  Uorat  lud   Literary,  Sod       iiutanoe  iu  (Eoglinh)  exutenoe  of  the 

t(l.,  tModaa,  1TT4,  Sto.  oliBOgc  wbith  Iim  oomo  »xvr  Uio  oimd- 

■    *  Tbi*  u  )>erh&in  th«  more  dellxhtfu!      ing  tif  th»  word. 
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ingt."  In  fact,  I  am  not  at  all  aare  that  he  does  not  dcserw 
Aptt  1^  to  be  promoted  and  poslpotted  to  the  uext  volume, 
JiMMit  u  g,  repreacnlaLive  of  tlio  riatng,  not  the  ralliDg,tid6* 
Bis  Esoajs  oo  poetry'  exhibit  in  a  most  intcrostiug  way  thd 
"  know-QoC-what-to-think-of-it "  state  of  public  opinioD  abonC- 
tlie  lat«r  years  of  Johnson.  He  defends  Lj/adas  ftgaiost  th^^ 
Dictator;  yet  he  tiode  fault  with  the  "daystar"  for  acting  botlv- 

as  a  person  and  an  orb  of  radiance,  and  admits  the  "incorrect- 

ness"  of  the  poem,  without  giving  us  a  hint  of  the  nature  or~" 
authority  of  "  correctaees."  He  boldly  attacks  the  conaecratedTM 
Ooopa'a  Bill,  and  sets  the  rival  ctnincncc  of  Groogar  agnirnC^ 
it,  pronouociDg  Dyer  "  a  sublime  but  Btrangely  neglectod  poet,'^^ 
yet  picking  very  niggling  holes  in  this  poet  hima^f.  He  often^^ 
anticipates,  and  oftener  seems  to  be  going  to  anticipate,  Words-"  •" 
worth,  who  no  doubt  owed  him  a  good  deal ;  yet  he  thiok^^* 
Pope's  famous  epigram  on  Wit  "the  most  concise  and  just  ^ 
definition  of  Poetry."  In  Qrongar  Hill  itself  be  thinks  the  =^ 
"  admixture  of  metre  [its  second,  certainly,  if  not  ita  first  great 
charm]  rather  displeaaiug  to  a  nice  ear";  and  though  he  de- 
fends Gray  against  Knox,  he  is  altogether  yea-nay  about  Wind- 
urr  Forest,  and  attacks  Thomson's  personiRcations,  without  re- 
membering that  Gray  is  at  least  an  equal  sinner,  and  without 
giving  the  author  of  the  ScKUons,  and  still  more  of  the  Ga^U  0/ 
/n(Jo/4^Kcc,  any  just  compcusution  for  his  enthusiasm  of  naturc- 
In  fact,  Scott  is  a  man  walking  in  twilight,  who  actoally  sees 
the  line  of  dawn,  but  dares  not  step  out  Into  it. 


>  Oritieal  Atayi,  LoDtlon,  178S,  Sra 
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CHAPTER    IL 


THE  CONTKUPORABIES  OP   VOLTAIRE. 

CLOHK  CQK^BCTI9»  Or  UtEHCa  HIVKK-tKlCKTlI  &SD  KltiUTXKHTII  OKHTVIT 
CntTIOtllll  :  rOKTRNKLLft—IICEmONAL  CaASAUTKR  Of  HIK  CftlTICIBU 
— HIS  ATTI-tlJDlB  TO  TBS  "ASOIKNT  AJfD  MODBRX "  QCABKI1. —  THB 
'DIALOODia  DKH  MOBTB' — OtKXH  CBtTICAL  WORK — LA  MOTTE  —  HID 
"OKITT  or  IKTKftMT" — SOLLIK — BRDMOV— RillOKD  DE  RiLltlT-JlABD — 
L.  BACnXB— DH  W)l| — STtKCI^TISO  BDT  PESDLTORT  CHARACTSK  OP  BU 
■nfirLEXIOKS'—XOKTEaqDIBU  — VOLTAIHI:  DIBiPPOINmHST  OP  HM 
CfUTlClBU  —  KIAMPLKB  OF  ST  —  CADHES  OF  RIB  FAILURE  ~-OTB«aa  : 
BUFirOS  —  "3Tn,E  AND  THE  KaS" — TADVOAROURH  — BATTEUI  —  HIS 
AIUHJITUEKT  ur  nCl.as  AND  TASTC— BIS  [KVOMn.BTKN'KKK — MAJMOmSL 
—  ODDITIES  AKO  HDAUTIXS  Qt  BIS  caiTIUUH  —  OXOIUS  :  TSOKAS, 
BITaHD,  TTC.— I.A  RARPB— RIS  '(.-OUKS  »B  LlTTtiKATURE' — HIB  CRITICAL 
rOniTlOX  AH  "tTLTIMDH  SDOKVM" — TtIK  ACADBKIC  BMAT — BTVABOU 


Tub  Later  seventeenth  8Dd  at    least    the  earlier  eighteenth 

oantarj  in  France  are  perhaps  more  cloaely  coDnected  than 

any  other  literary  periods,  if,  iodeed.  they  arc  not 

'Jj^l^J^      practically  one,  like  the  two  halves  o(  our  own 

FrvwA  Kvm-  so-called  "Elizabethan"  tima    And  this  conoectioa 

mmLmA       **  *^°  ^^^y  demonairate,  as  far  aa  criticism  is  con- 

I  MMfury         cemed.     Botleau  himself  outlivL-d  the  junction  of  the 

\«r«Hwm.       centuries  by  more  than  a  decade:    and  the  birth 

of  Yollairu  preceded  it  by  moie  than  a  lustrum. 

Tlie  Quarrel   of  Ancients  und   Moderns — a  very  poor  thing 

oertainly  —  revived  in  the  new  century,  as  if  od  purpose  to 

show  the  connection  with  the  old.     And,  lastly,  the  prolonged 

life  of  one  remarkable  and  representative   critic  was  almost 

equally  distributed  over  the  twa    Font«noUe  is  one  of  the  most 

ioterestuig,  if  not  exactly  one  of  the  most  important,  tig 
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in  oar  whole  loag  gallery ;  and  if  he  has  never  jax,  held  quite 
his  piapcr  place  in  literary  history,  thia  is  dnv  to  the  fad*,  first. 
that  ho  was  a  critic  more  than  be  was  anything  clae;  and, 
secondly,  tbat  be  forgot  the  great  "Tboa  shalt  not"  which 
Criticism  lays  upon  her  eons,  and  would  lay  (if  she  had  any)  on 
her  daughters.     Xo  critic  is  in  the  least  bound  to  produce  good 
work,  or  any  work,  of  the  oonstructivo  kind :  but  he  is  bound  not 
to  produce  that  which  is  not  good.     The  author  of  Ai^r  and 
the  Leitm  du  Chevalier  SBer  .  .  ,  forgot  this,  and  paid 
penalty.* 

Yet  his  sttrsctions  are  so  gnat  that  few  people  who  ha' 
paid  bim  much  attention  have  failed  to  te  sniittvu  with  ttiei 
£gff^ig,uil   ^-  ^g<iuU,'  who  does  not  approve  of  htm  generally^ 
ekanettr^  Is  a  conspicuous  example  of  this.      But  what  w^ 

ennetm.  ^^^^^  j^j.  ^  -^  what  he  hfts  actually  written  himself- 
His  utterances  arc  almost  too  tempting.     In  such  a  book  as- 
tliis  the  ezpatiation  which  they  invite  must  be  perforce  detued- 
them.    Yet  one  may  break  proportion  a  little  in  order  to  do- 
8ometl)inff  like  justice  to  a  critic  whose  like,  for  suggeetiv«- 
ne^,  delicacy,  and  range,  we  shall  hardly  meet  in  the  F^nch  ■ 
eightecDtb  century.      It   ia   indeed  curious  that  of   the   three 
men  of  his  own  earliest  years  from  whom  Voltaire  inherits — 
Saint-Evremond,  Hamilton,  and  Fontenelle — every  one  should  fl 
have  surpassed  him  in  Uic  finer  traits,  while  all  fall  short  of 
him  in  force  and,  as  he  himself  eaid,  diabU  au  eorjt.     Saint- 
Evremond  we  have  dealt  with  ;  Ilamilton  '  doee  nob  come  into 
our  story.    Fonteuelle  is  for  the  moment  ours. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  he  is  an  eludve  if  an  agreeable 
possession.  From  wisdom,  from  worldly -wisdom,  from  whim, 
or  from  what  not,  he  seems  to  have  wished  to  be  an  anignpa; 
and — to  borrow  one  of  Scott's  great  sentences — "the  wish  of 
his  heart  was  granted  to  his  loss,  and  llie  hope  of  his  pride  has 
deatroyed  biro  " — at  least  has  certainly  made  him  rank  lomr 
thnn  lie  would  otherwise  have  ranked.     However  <Ulii — to  use 


I 


'  Tlie  ■tauiUrd  editioa  of  Ii'tnitieiielle 
(8  Tola.,  Pari*,  1790)  U  ui  agrecablo 
book,  «xMllent  [d  print  itDd  paper. 

*  Of.  eil.  nip..  ««)««iH]ly  I'tit  I., 
chaps,  ix.  ftud  xi. 


'  Though  Uiere  ■  m  good  <l«al  of 
the  critical  spirit  Id  kim,  too,  aail  ibt 
tunuua  advice  ta  "  B&itr,  tncm  uni " 
hu  hllowa  o(  eriUckl  «(>pSMlivti. 
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a  word  of  his  ovm  Un<^^^  For  which  we  have  no  single 
EngliBh  equi\-aleiit — however  watchful,  mercurial,  senaitive 
th«  reader's  spirit  may  be.  he  will,  ov«r  and  over  again  in 
FouteueUe,  meet  passages  where  he  caunot  be  sure  whether 
his  author  is  writing  merely  with  tongue  in  cheek,  or  applying 
an  all -dissolving  irony,  hardly  inferior  to  Swift's  in  power,  and 
almost  snperior  in  quietneas  and  subtlety.  Moreover,  his 
critical  positioD  ia  a  very  peculiar  one,  and  constantly  liable 
to  be  misunderstood — if,  indeed,  it  be  not  safer  to  say  that 
it  is  almost  always  diflicult  to  apprehend  with  any  certainty 
of  escaping  misprision.  The  good  folk  who  magisterially  re- 
balce  Dryden  as  t<i  Oorboduc.  because  he  made  mistakes  about 
ttie  form  of  the  verse  and  the  sex  of  the  person — even  those 
(one  regrets  to  say  this  iTiclude«  M.  Rigaalt  himself)  who  are 
shocked  at  that  great  critic's  laudatory  citaliona  of,  and  allu- 
siORS  to,  Le  Boasu — oted  never  hope  to  undi-rstand  Fontcnelle. 
Few  thiugs  (except  that  lie  was  the  author  of  that  PlurcUUy 
oif  WorUU  which  happily  does  not  concern  us)  are  better  known 
concerning  him  than  that  he  was  a  champion  of 
to'th^"An.  ''''*  Modems.  Yet.  when  we  come  to  examine  his 
FMMi  ami  numerous  and  elusive  writings  on  the  subject,  the 
one  principle  of  his  that  does  emerge  is  a  principle 
which,  if  it  chastises  the  Ancients  with  whips, 
chastises  the  Modems  with  scorpions.  A  man  writing,  as  M. 
Bigault  wrote,  in  1356,  would  have  been  a  wonderful  person 
if  be  had  not  been  misled  by  the  great  idol  of  Progress.  But 
Fontenelle  was  at  least  aa  far  from  the  deluaioD  as  he  was 
from  the  dale.  His  argument  ia  just  the  contrary — that  as 
hunwn  wisdoms  and  human  fullie.^,  human  powers  and  human 
weaknesses,  are  always  the  name,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
Boy  one  period  can  have  general  and  intrinsic  superiority  over 
any  other. 

Assuredly  no  "niodcrn,"  whether  of  his  days  or  of  our  own, 
«.  m^  can  find  aught  but  confusion  of  face  in  the  quiet 
I  'lesQM  dM  axiom  of  Laura  at  the  end  of  her  controversy  with 
I  ',nort«.  Sappho,'  "  Croyez  moi,  upiea  qu'on  a  biuo  raisona^ 
I     ou  sar  ramoor,  on  sur  telle  autre  mati^ro  qu'on  voudra,  on 

1  ■  ^wrrN,  «d.  cit.,  L  314. 


Modtm-' 
Qitamt. 


a  u  of  other  things. 
wuam  i»  the  ]mmm  o(  tlw  dJalqgin  which  follows  immediatelf-' 
the  bast  of  th»  wfaote,  and  aloMist  s  aov«r«igii  document  of  oiT 
libmy. — thtt  between  SocnXet  and  Montaigne.    Not  onl^  is 
than  BO  exanpto  in  the  Uteraiure  of  ihe  dialogue,  from  Pl&tou 
ICr  TMD,  ancb  nore  apt  than  Uw  "  maiuutic  "  feat  ot  SocratiOi 
bj-  which   he   tnduoes  Montaigne   u>  oommic   himaeU  to  tl« 
dogBM,  "Ffttcont  od  il  7  a  de«  hommes.  it  ;>■  a  dee  sotttBS, 
et  te»  ntaies  souisea  ';  bat  the  rest  of  the  piece  is  as  povnt- 
rally,  thoa^  as  qtiieUy.  worked  out  as  this  criaia  of  it.    Thtfi 
U  DO  Progteaa;   there  ia  no  Degeneration.      The  distributii>i> 
BM7  ttxj :  the  aom  will  not     £rasi£trfttua  matDtaioB  the  sam^ 
tbwis  on  a  diflbreot  matter  a  Uttl«   lat«r  iu  bis  dialogic* 
with  Harre;.*  lariiig  dowo  the  doctriDe,  outrageotis  to  all  it** 
Boyal  Societies  of  the  world  (though  they  were  gtmd  to  we^^* 
come  Fontenelle  as  popalariser,  and  have  perhaps  never  ha^ 
such  an  one  since,  except  Mr  Huxley),  that "  the  Cbicgs  wbic^ 
an  not  necessary  perhaps  do  get  discovered  in  the  course  0-4 
•gea,  the  otheiB  not."     And  Charles  V.  preaches  no  very  differ^ 
ent  sermon  when  he  "  makes  a  hare  "  of  Erasmua  by  pointiu^l 
oat  to  that  dilettante  republican  that  Us  Hms  de  Vt^mt  are  just' 
as  much  things  of  time  aud  chance  as  crown  and  scepLre.* 

It  is,  however,  in  Fouteoelle's  actual  concrete  deliverances  of 

criticism  that  the  resemblance  to  Dryden  cornea  in  most    Those 

fui^       who  insist  that  sudi  doliveranccs  shall  be  Medio 

critioU     Persian,  unalu-riiblf,  mathematical,  true  without  re- 

^"^^       lation  and  adjustutent,  will  not  tike  him.     To  take 

his  utterances  down  in  a  notebook,  and  reproduce  them  at  the 

next  examination  (to  provide  for  which  process  seems   to  be 

held  the  be*aU  and   end-all   of  modem  criticism),  would  not 

do  at  all.     When  Fontenelle  praises  Corneillu  at  the  expense 

of  Racine,  you  have  to  think  whether  he  is  .speaking  wliiit  he 

thinks  or  merely  as  U  mveu  d*  ton  oncie ;  when  he  says  other 


■  (Euvnt,  L  240. 

« Ibid.,  PL  SJO,    The  DiaJogiia,  it 
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things,  whether  he  is  a  "  Modern  "  at  the  time  and  to  the  extent 
of  saying  something  which  he  kuows  will  cause  the  "  Aucienta  " 
grinding  torments;  when  he  sketches'  a  theory  of  poetic  criti- 
ciflm  of  the  moet  sweeping  a  priori  kind  fi-oni  Principles  of 
Beautj  down  through  Kinds  lo  Rulea,  whether  he  really  means 
thia,  or  is  conciliatiug  somehody,  or  Uughiog  Ju  \m  Hle«vc  at 
somebody,  or  the  liko.  But  this — nt  least  for  some  tastes- 
only  adds  piquancy  to  his  obBervationB,  and  they  have  now  and 
then  surprising  justice,  freshness,  freedom  from  the  prejudices 
of  time,  coHDtry,  and  circumstance.  The  SUimre  du  Thddtrt 
Franfais,  for  instance,  which  be  has  pretixed  to  his  Vu  de 
Corneille,  may  be  based  on  second-hand  information,  and,  with 
our  fuller  knowledge,  it  may  not  be  very  hard  to  pick  holes  in 
it  But  it  is  an  extraordinary  production  for  a  represeutative 
man  of  letters  At  a  time  when  hardly  any  such  man,  in  any 
country  of  Europe,  was  free  from  i'jnoraiit  contempt  of  the  early 
veniacalars.  The  brief  eleven-articled  "parallel  between  Itacioe 
and  Corneille  "  is  of  course  somewhat  partisan  ;  but  it  will  give 
the  partisans  on  the  other  side  some  trouble  to  prove  it  unjust 
The  "Bemarks  on  Aristophanes,"  and  on  the  Greek  theatre 
generally,  arv  obviously  "  modern"  and  intended  to  tcoso;  but 
they  are  uncouimouly  shrewd,  and  so  are  the  R^Jlcmons  sitr  la 
Po4tiq\u  and  those  on  "Poetry  in  General."  It  is  wonderful 
that  even  an  antagonist  of  l!oileau,  and  a  sworn  panidoxer, 
should,  at  this  time,  have  been  able  to  see  the  beauty  of  the 
Pire  Le  Moyne's  splendid  couplet  on  the  Sicilian  Vespers, — 


"(Jumid  du  Gibxl  anitiiit  Ins  nuirea  EuiiiCuiduii 
Sonnoront  do  taur  cor  «m  TApres  honiicidM,"- 


L 

irhere  we  aro  more  than  half-way  from  Du  Ilartos  and  Aabign^ 
to  Victor  Hugo.  The  mere  image — this  new  "  vision  of  the 
guarded  inouot,"  with  the  black  Furies  silhouetted  against  the 
'  flaming  cone,  and  the  explosions  of  the  volcano  deepening  the 
I  bugle-call  to  massacre — is  fine:  the  means  taken  to  make  it 
poetical  are  finer.  Tlie  nse  of  the  proper  naiuee,  and  the 
cunniog  arrangutnent  of  epithet  and  noun  in  noire*  Mmn^nvla 
and  Viprea  homieides,  and  the  sharp  blasts  of   the  long  and 


*  Bd.Gtt.,  iit.  I'Or. 
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ahott  o't  ID  ibtt  Moood  tine,  are  more  tfaaa  HngoniAs.  they  m 
[KNrittv«ly  MilLonic:  find  the  couplet  «U1  sen'o  to  ke«p  «  Bsn 
in  Mr  Aruoltt'a  "  loTpiii  &nd  dismal"  stage  of  later  middle  Ute 
ohoortui  for  an  uveninf^,  and  wbeosoever  he  remembeni  it  ofui- 
ward*.     1'ruc,  Font«n«U«  adnitu  domurely  that  be  knows  "vci- 
p«n "  ftnd  "  EutnenidM "  are  sometliing  of  an  ana^hronum  in 
oonjunotion,  and  propoaea  a  aligtit  alteration  to  sail  this  objecboo 
of  "  rorrcctiiesa."     Bui  this  la  his  way ;  and  the  wonderful  tluDg 
ia  thai  ho  should  hnvo  adniiTed  il  at  all — should  have 
tailed  this  hoiidy  wine  of  poetry.    As  he  finishes  the 
in  hia  own  quaint  style,*  "11  litait  bien  ais^,  mSme  k  de 
l>obtoi,  do  DO  pas  trouver"  this  couplet:  and  in  liia 
would  have  b«ao  still  easier  even  for  great  oricioa  not  to  do 
juKtJco  to  it,  and  not  to  sec  that  it  is  to  thcM  things  "M  eUJ 
(or  bho  post  not  to  find  "  that  it  is  the  critic's  business  to  look. 

The  geDoral  remarlcs  on  Comedy  which  be  prefixed  to  ' 
collection  of  his  efforts  Id  that  kind  are  not  negligible;  but- 
in  those  on  Kclo^e,*  and  still  more  in  the  Dignation  wr  Xc* 
jtncicM  ti  Lt*  Modtmta,  the  curae,  or  at  least  the  guoaaying.  o^ 
Uie  Quarrol  ia  upon  hiiu,  and  Che  main  drift  is  not  merely 
digressive  but  aggressive  and  excessive.  In  the  DiffrttsUm  b0 
Uitloipat«B  (as  he  did  in  ao  many  things)  the  materialist-' 
mioDaliab  explanations  of  the  later  eighteenth  oenUiry  by 
ottDiate,  fibres  of  the  brain,  &c.  Here  he  becomes  vcientific, 
and  therefore  necessarily  ceases  to  be  oE  importance  in 
lit4!rature. 

Hilt  he  always  regains  that  importance  before  long — in  his 
Discourse  of  llio  Origin  of  Fable,  iu  his  Academic  Discourass 
and  fieplies,  in  many  &  fragment  and  isolated  remark.  Even  in 
his  Eloge$ — mostly  devoted  (there  ore  nearly  two  volumes  of 
them)  to  scientiHc  poraonttgcs  from  I^ibniz  and  Newton  down- 
words — tlio  unconquerable  critical  power  of  the  man  shows 
iuelf,  auhject  to  the  limitations  noted.      The  world   ia  some- 


'  Ed.  dt..  iii.  181. 

*  A*  if,  hawcvvr,  to  ihow  Uiftl  one 
MUit  ii«i«r  iiieak  of  Fontonolle  without 
rvtrrrwi,  ihcro  »re  nme  estnmBlf  in> 
UrMtiof;  tiling!  Uer«  lUa.  Var  !u' 
■ttuM,  tliB  i^WrkvMriJitJr  maiior,  vltb 


>  wrinii*  and  Miisiblii  nide  to  it,  o(  tbe 
Uw  tlikt  the  aeDtimeDU  uid  UfUpngB 
uf  Uie  arliBoul  paalorkl  bIiaU  ImMT  Um 

nme  roUttna  to  cwuire  m  cm  AoMu 
qve  Fen  prtnd  don*  du  ballttt  jnw^ 
rtpri^tnUr  let  jtajwow. 
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times  not  allowed  to  know  anything  of  it«  greatest  critic*,  and 
fODtenelle  i»  an  example  o(  thia.  But  those  who  have  won 
Bomethiiig  of  that  kuowledge  of  crittciflm  which  it  i»  the 
hambie  purpoae  of  tJiis  book  to  facilitate,  will  not  slight  the 
man  who,  at  the  junction  of  ihe  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
eenturies.  could  Hire  in  Lhe  facti  of  AncienLi  and  ModerDS 
alike  che  sug^'esiinn  (which  Mr  Rigmarole  donbtlesa  borrowed 
from  him)  that  all  times  are  "pretty  much  like  our  own," 
aud  could  see  aud  hear  the  isablo  sisters  iwuodiug  the  tocain  on 
the  flaming  creat  of  Mongibel. 

Font«uelle  is  elusive,  but  comprehensible  by  the  imaginatioiL 
La  MoMe,'  hiit  inseparable  companion  in  the  renewed  sacrilege 
.  „  of  the  Moderns,  seeuis  an  easier,  but  is  really  a  harder, 
pbrsoDoge  to  lay  hold  of.  It  is  indeed  not  extremely 
difficult  to  explain  his  attitude  to  the  Ancients  by  the  fact  that 
be  knew  no  Greek ;  and  hia  exaltation  o(  prose  by  a  oonsciona- 
oess  (wherein  he  has  left  a  fntnily  by  no  meaua  exdnct)  that  his 
own  verses  were  worth  very  little.  But  it  is  so  easy  not  to 
write  verstjs  if  you  cannot;  and  not  to  write  about  Oroek  if 
jon  do  not  know  it!  And  the  problem  is  further  complicated 
by  tlie  facts  that  at  least  some  judges,  who  are  not  exactly  the 
Grat  comers,  such  as  Fonleaelle  himi>Glf  and  Volt«ir«,  maintained 
that  La  Moite  eoitld  write  verses. — and  that,  so  far  from  being 
"a  fellow  who  hod  failed,"  he  haii  obtained  the  greatest  ncentc 
success  of  the  early  eighteenth  century  with  /tUs  dt  Castro,  and. 
what  ia  more,  had  deserved  it.  But  for  once,  aa  aJao  again  in 
Pope's  caae,  the  dangerous  explanation  of  physical  defects  and 
oonstitutjonal  weakness  seems  to  have  some  validity.  The  in* 
vulnerable  nonchalance  of  hfs  friend  Fontenelle  hod  met  tlie 
damnation  of  Ajpar  by  n  cool  tearing  up  of  the  piece,  and 
an  undismayed  advance  upon  the  fate  of  the  ptiuijuatn  stmet 
damnatvs;  La  Motte.  at  twenty  or  at  little  more,  felt  the 
similar  misfortune  of  let  Ori^naux  so  severely  tliat  he 
actually  went  to  La  Trappc  for  a  tinta  Before  middle  life 
he  was  blind  and  a  crippk.  The  irritability  which  did  not 
show  itself  in  his  temper  (for  he  was  the  most  amiable  of 

>  My  (wp;  h  Um  (B<nru  (Puia,  17S4)  in  10  Tttli.   (tU  flnt  dintUd    int* 
Uto  pftrta). 
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men)  would  seem  to  have  transferred  itself  to  hU  Uterarj 
attitude,  not  affocting  bis  politeness  of  expresuon.  but  in- 
duciDg  a  80Tt  of  "rash"  of  paradox. 

i     To  trace  the  vagaries  of  this  might  not  be  unamuaiag,  fanl 
^woatd  oertaioljr  be  excasaive  hens.     Ia  Motte,  it  seems  to  me, 
,  ^j^  had  con.iiderablj'  less   natunkl   literaiy  taste   tb&a 

|"(firiV4/'  Foatenelle;  and  of  the  coniroversj  ^  (it  waa  not 
"**"***■  his  anUgoiiiat's  fault  if  it  was  not  a  very  acri- 
moDious  OQ«)  IwlvvLHsQ  liiiD  iLtid  Madume  Dncicr  one  cannot 
say  ranch  more  than  that  tho  lady  is  very  aggresaive,  ver;  ■ 
erudite,  and  very  unintelligent;  the  gentleman  very  suavR 
rather  ignorant,  and  of  an  intelligence  better,  but  not  much 
better,  directed;  while  both  are  siifBciently  distant  from  any 
true  critical  point  of  view.  Yet  once,  as  was  not  onnatnral  in 
the  case  of  a  very  clever  man  who  was  at  least  endeavouring  to 
form  indepeadent  conclusiODs,  La  Motte  did  hit  upon  a  gruai 
critical  truth  when,'  discuaiing  the  Three  Unities,  be  laid  it 
down  that  there  is  after  all  only  one  Unity  which  is  of  teal 
importance,  and  that  this  is  the  "  Unity  of  Interest."  to  which 
all  the  others  ore  subsidiary,  and  but  as  meana  to  an  end. 
"Self-evident,"  some  cue  iiiiiy  »«y;  but  in  how  many  critics 
have  we  found  the  fact  acknowledged  hitherto  ?  and  by  how 
many  has  it  been  frankly  acknowledged  since?  That  the  aim 
of  the  poet  is  to  please,  to  satisfy  the  thirst  for  pleasure— that 
is  to  my,  to  interest — all  but  the  extretaeat  ethical  prudery  will 
admit.  But  critics,  especially  classical  and  neo-classical  cricies, 
have  always  been  in  the  mood  of  Christophero  Sly  when  ho 
railed  at  the  woman  of  the  bouse  and  threatened  her  with  pre- 
Bentftiioti  at  the  leet, 


"  Because  she  brought  atone  jugi  and  no  Mated  qu&rta." 

Without  the  "  sealed  quart "  of  the  Unity — of  the  Rule  generally 
— ^these  critica  will  not  slake,  nor  let  others  sluke,  their  thirst 
But  the  aflirniation  of  the  Unity  of  Interest,  in  La  Motto's  way,  i 


1 


'  The  lEuiD  dooumcnta  of  which  am 
UxLmqo  Dftcicr't  TraiU  dc  vauKt  de 
la  torruptutn  <lu  gotU  (Pari*,  1714)  Ud 
Ia  Motta'a  A^rlcamont  mr  Ui  Oritiyitt, 


wMch  will  bo  touDd  in  the  third  v«luwi 
of  the  cd.  jiut  raontigatd. 

*  In  hU  Pnn^tr   Diteamn  mf  ia| 
TragidU,  rd.  int.   tup,,  ir.  SS  if. 
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does  inevitably  bring  with  it  licence  to  use  the  etone  jug  or  any- 
thing «l8e,  so  oolj  that  the  good  wine  of  poetry  be  made  to  do 
its  good  office. 

The  Quarrel  left  its  tracer  for  a  long  time  on  criticisin,  find 
seems  to  have  partly  determined  the  compofiitian,  as  late  as 
1730,  of  two  books  of  some  note,  the  TraiU  da 
&tvdet  of  thu  excellent  KoUin,  and  the  elaborate 
ThMtTf.  da  Greoi  of  the  P^re  Eromoy.  Of  neither  need  we 
say  very  much.  The  firat-named  >  had  coDsiderable  influence 
at  home  and  abroad,  especially  in  Germany;  but  Kolliu's  stic- 
oesBor,  Batteux,  was  justified  in  the  good-humoured  iiialioe  of 
his  obeervatioD,-  "  Je  trouve  k  I'article  de  la  Po^sie  uii  diacours 
fort  eeasi^  sur  son  origine  et  ea  destination,  qui  doit  ^tre  toute 
au  profit  de  la  vertu.  On  y  cite  les  beaux  endroits  d'Homire ; 
OQ  y  douue  la  plu3  juste  idi^e  d«  la  sublime  Pu6sic  dcs  Livres 
Saints ;  mais  c'^tait  une  definition  (]ue  je  demandais."  Alas  !  we 
have  experienced  the  same  disappointment  many  times;  nor  is 
it  Batteux  himself  who  will  cure  ua  of  iL 

Brumoy's  imposing  quartos  *  have  at  least  the  advautogu  (how 
great  •  ooe  the  same  experience  has  shown  us)  of  tackling  a 
definite  subject  in  a  busineag-Uke  way.  His  book 
consists  of  actual  translations  of  a  certain  nombei 
of  Orcttk  pieces,  of  analyses  of  all  the  reet  that  we  have,  and  of 
divers  discourses.  He  leads  off  with  a  forcible  end  well-founded 
complaint  of  the  extiemo  ignorance  of  Urook  tragedy  and  drama 
generally  which  the  Quarrel  had  shown ;  his  observations  on 
individual  wTit«r»  and  pieces  are  oft«Q  very  sensible;  and  hia 
"Diaooarae  on  the  Parallel  between  the  Theatjes"  has  a  bear- 
ing which  he  probably  did  not  suspect,  end  might  not  have 
relisfaed.  He  dwells  with  vigour  and  knowledge  on  the  differ- 
cntts  between  them  in  order  to  show  that  not  merely  preference, 
as  in  the  Quarrel,  but  even  strict  comparison,  is  impossible  be- 
tween things  so  ditferent.  It  could  not  be  but  that  sooner  or 
later  it  would  dawn,  on  some  readers  at  least,  that  it  was  even 
more  ridiculous  to  try  to  make  the  two  obey  the  same  laws. 
As  has  bcvn  already  shown  in  the  last  book,  literary  criticism 


t  4  vol*..  Putt,  1720-1791 
•  Of.mL  iV^.  L  u. 


*  8voU,,r*ri«,  1780. 
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had,  even  by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenlh  ceDtuiy,  establubed 
so  finn  a  bold  on  French  taste  that  the  representatire  aytWo 
becomes  more  and  more  imperative  upon  the  historian  thenof' 
To  represent  the  later  days  of  Konionelle  and  those  when  Vol- 
taire, though  attaining,  had  not  entirely  attained  his  almod 
European  dictahmbip  of  letters,  three  names  will  serve  veil 
well ;  one  perhaps  new  to  many  (if  tliere  be  nutny)  reoden  "^ 
tbeae  pages,  another  one  of  the  conRcript  names  of  literary 
history,  resjiected  if  not  read,  and  the  third  a  classic  of  il** 
world — iu  plainer  words,  Edmond  de  Saint- Mard,  the  Abbd  17  *  ^ 
Boa,  and  Montesquieu.  H 

Saint-Mard  has  been  rather  badly  treated  by  the  books, — -^ 
tot  insCaitce,  Vapereau's  Dictionnaire  dea  lAatratttrtt,  often  xl  '^' 
aimfddt    despicable  compilation,  not  only  dismisses  him  &--^ 
SoM-Uani.  mMuicre,  but  misspells  hia  name  Saint -Marc     H^^ 
had,  however,  some  influence  in  his  own  day,  especially  on  th^^^ 
Germaas; *  and  Uicre  is  an  extremely  pretty  little  edition*  o-"^' 
his  works,  moat  of  which  had  been  issued  separately  earlier.    T<^*^ 
some  extent  he  is  a  follower  of  Font«»elle,  writ«s  Jhalo^tua  'jm     "' 
6hds,  &0.,  Latrea  Oalantea  et  Fkilotopkitpiea,  and  the  like,  tc— ^'" 
please  the  town  and  tlie  ladies,  but  with  a  constant  turning  tc— ■^*' 
critJcism.     In  the  •'  Discourse,"  which  precedes  bis  Dwlognet  ii*^^*' 
the  collected  edition,  there  ia  a  vury  odd  and,  as  it  seems  to  me^.*^' 
a  very  noteworthy  passage,  in  which,  though  there  may  be  sonte^^^ 
would-t>e  tiue-genlleman  nonchalance,  there  is  also  a  dawning 
of  that  sense  of  the  uonaturalness  and  incoDvenience  of  "  the 
rules  "  which  is  constantly  showing  it&elf  in  the  early  eighteenth 
century.     Ho  admite  '  that  he  has  not  followed  his  own  roles ; 
for  the  orthodox  dialogue  ought  to  have  one  subject,  led  up  to 
for  some  time,  announced  at  last.     But  somehow  or  other  moat 
of  his  dialoguos  have  more.     So  few  ideas  are  fertile  enough  for 


'  I  hkve  found  bini  rep*«t«dl;  <iuc<t«d 
in  thmm  intMwtiDR  early  gro[4Dg(  of 
th*  OemiMi  »!.>□•((«,  which  will  b«  r*- 
ferrol  U>  in  llu>  coit  otutpter,  Hbd  he 
•nything  to  do  with  Iddf  Muy  W. 
UonUgu'R  tomPTttor,  Rtoondl 

'  &  vols.,  AniBt^rdam,  17EiO,  U 
if    r«Uiw    loo    imtiy,  Mid    w  xw. 


Bui  it  ia  in  th«  ^rlUli  MuMUtni 
■nd  1  laava  *  copy  (whick  I  o«r*  ta 
tbe  ki&daoH  of  Mr  Gregory  Smit^t 
of  th«  li^/Uxtan$  (r.  in/.)  It  bat  onlj- 
initwk  C-B.  D.  S.  IL")  ra  the  tlUa- 
pkgo. 

•  i.  «ft,  o-L  oiu    Tb»  INklognea  Uion- 
MliiM  tmi  tjfpmnd  m  cwljr  m  1711. 
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«  whole  Dialogue ! — a  scuteuco  which  obviously  cuts  away  the 
theory  of  the  rule,  Bud  not  merely  its  practice. 

Nor  are  hia  other  urorks  by  any  means  destitute  of  original 
ideas  worthily  put,  In  one  of  his  defiDitioD-descriptioaB  of 
poetry  ."^  if  thore  is  eomethicg  of  eighteentb-centnry  sensualism, 
there  is  much  also  of  the  acute  and  practical  psychology  of  the 
period.  The  words  do  account — whether  in  "  low  "  or  "  high  " 
fashion — for  the  poetic  delight,  as  "  Philoeophy  teaching  by 
example"  and  other  arid  abstractions  do  noL  His  theory  else- 
where, that  Custom  communicates  the  charm  of  versificatioQ 
(he  doee  not  quote  \uius  mncinnat,  but  inevitably  suggests  itX 
has  probably  a  grout  deal  of  truth  in  it,  if  it  is  not  tlie  ^vhole 
truth ;  and  though  we  know  that  his  oxplaoatioa  of  the  origin 
of  Poetry — that  it  came  becanae  Prose  waa  too  common — is 
bistoricnlly  inaccurate,  it  ia  evidently  only  a  false  deduction, 
uncorrected  by  actual  historic  knowledge,  from  the  real  fact  that 
the  "  discommoning  of  the  common "  is  a  main  source  of  the 
poetic  pleasure.  In  points  such  as  these  R^moiid  de  Saint- 
Mord  rises  commeudably  above  the  estimable  duluees  of  his 
contemporary  Louis  Racine,'  with  his  adoiiratioa 
fiddly  diBtributed  between  Milton  and  his  own  peim, 
and  in  the  former  case  more  oddly  conditioned  by  respect  for 
Addison  and  Voltaire;  his  laborious  rearrangement  of  moat  of 
the  old  comniunpltLccs  about  poetry  and  poets ;  atid  hia  obliging 
flXpUnation  that  "  Oes  images  de  magicionues  et  de  sorci^res  de 
Ltponie  ne  paraissaient  paa  extravagantcs  aux  Anglais  dans  le 
temps  que  Milton  ticrivit." 

By  this  time  "Esthetics"  were  breaking   the  ahelt  every- 
where; but  in  many  cases,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
did  not  conacioosly  affect  the  critical  principles  ol 
writers.     Du  Boa,  a  solid  inquirer,  and  a  man  of  considerable 

'  Tho  ftQttxiom  lur  la  po<tie  luitrira 
dt  Uttret,  Jcc.,  lud  onginaUjr  fcpp«u«l 
(n  1TS3<S4  kt  Tho  ll>gu<k  The  p«kw 
•ga  ta  tbii :  On  y  rappneht  4t  nvtM 
Im  «V(C«  fni  Mttt  to  ptna  tM^t—oti 

fcvr   do^mt    du   eorpt — flu    Iti    anime. 
IVufc  la   .Vii(ur(  ul  aifiUt  dri  ni/i/wj 
pawJWK  yM  WWM. 
*  S  voU.,  Puia,  1809.    For  in  tbi* 


L.  Radnc 


Du  Bot. 


kind  i>[  work  ono  miul  ottcn  comI  nx 
tolume*  tA  jiutify  Ihs  nrlttng  of  aU 
Una.  And  Rwuic,  to  do  him  jwrtk^ 
U  not  •  fp^t  gcDltu^  U  DO  mhII 
If  tupUnu.  WLm  ft  Kimfllimau  of  hti 
time  and  ■■■odatiofu  ratula  HlltvD 
rcivrentl^r,  Knaetfaing  will  tufpcn 
•oon. 
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sbility  in  thftt  striking  mit  of  vfiAe  generalisatioos  which  de*j 
lighutl  his  liiiii-.  could  hurdly  have  Avoided  them.     Uis  B^ 
JUiioM  Critiqvei  $ur  la  7Wn«  tt  mtr  la  Pgintwe^  have  Bome- 
timM  bMn  credited  with  considerable   precursorship  on  the 
literary  sida     It  is  certain  tliat  he  kys  some  stress  (Pait 
II.,  {  14  tg.)  OD  the  eflect  of  Climate  upon  AH,  aod  if  this 
"«ecm  SQch  deur  di-light,  Beyood  all  oUier,"  he  must  have 
tba  credit  duo  thervfor  from  those  to  whom  it  so  sucms.     To 
thoM  who  rodect  oa  the  climatic  authorabip,  say  of  Somee  atul 
*fWuf  and  the  soDoets  of  La  Casa,  doubts  may  occur 
Boa  is  oertainly  an  int«re3tiDf;  and  stimulaliog   writer;    but! 
hi«  very  axoursioDe  into  geaeraUty  seem  to  have  precluded] 
him  from  studying  any  particular  author  carefully;  and  tlia| 
crotchet  and  paradox  which  appear  in  hia   more  famous  and ' 
later  Hishnrt  lit  la  Jlt/mirchie  Frajt^ix  are  not  absent  from 
the  S^JItxioHt     The^  take,  moreover,  a  distinctly  "classic" 
beut.     I>r  Joliusoii  would  have  loved,  and  very  poaaibly  did 
love,  hiui  for  arf'uiii)^  iu  a  tnasterly  moDuer  that  Freucli  poetry 
simply  aumot  equal  Latin,  either  in  style  or  in  cadence  aud 
harmony  of  verse;  uor  perhaps  would  Mr  Mntthew  Arnold  on 
thia  occasion  have  disdained  Co  eay  ditto  to  Dr  Johnson.    Latia 
words  are  more  beautiful  than  French.    Ilarmony  is  easier  to 
ailoiu  in  Latin  than  in  French.      The  rules  are  less  trouble- 
Kraie  in  Latin  than  in  French,  and  their  observance  results  in 
more  beauties  in  the  mother  than  in  the  daughter.     This  is 
"Thorough"  with  a  vengeance.* 

On  the  great  question  of  katharsU  Du  Bos  holds  Uie  view  I 
tliat  art  operates  by  imitating  the  things  which  would  have  ex- 
Siimvtiuiiif   cited  strong  passions  in  us  if  real,  but  which,  as  not, 
*!**  ^"^^m  being  real,  only  excite  weak  ones ;  and  makes  lair 
w*  Am  %'>t  f'^i'  it  (Fui  I.,  S  3).    He  thinks  that  while  execu- 

KiJflMion*.  lion  is  everything  in  painting  it  is  not  everytliing 
in  poetry,  but  still  much.  He  quotes  English  critics,  especially 
AdJisou,  pretty  freely,  and  is  not  far  from  holding  wiih  them 


■  S  tqU.,  Puit,  i;i9.  In  Esglwb 
hfT.  Ntig«nt:  SvoU,  I74S. 

*  Of.  €k,,  PftTt  I..  I  SS.  His  juatnC 
itrlMiiZM  an   on    tlie   extnncMiU; 


■f llftliic  quftlitj-  at  FreDcli  protody,  uJ 

iu  neglect  ot  <f  oaatilj.  Rb  Ou  ««mi 
to  have  beta  jood  tvt  ibjttmi,  Ud  (or 
rbyDH. 
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that  French  drams  deala  too  much  with  love.  n«  hftt^MM^- 
reallj  acute  remarks  on  what  he  callH  poetry  of  style,  eln- 
tiot^uishiug  this  style  from  mere  diction  and  versificntion,  «nd 
connectiDg  clliB  directly  with  his  Latin-French  paradox.  He 
even  ventures  doae  to  the  itin  unpardonable,  in  the  eyes  of 
Classiciam,  by  arguing  thnt  the  beauty  of  tlio  parts  of  a  poem 
coutributes  mure  to  its  effect  than  the  justness  nod  regularity  of 
the  pliia,  and  that  a  poem  may  be  "  regular"  to  the  n"'  and  yet 
quite  a  bad  poem.  He  has  reapect  for  the  popular  judgment 
— a  Tcspect  sugi^estins  a  not  imposaibte  acquaintance  with 
Gravjna  (v.  iv/ra.  p.  538).  who  liad  written  a  good  many  years 
before  him:  and  he  distiacily  poatulates,  after  the  manner 
of  the  century,  an  ^Ssbhetic  Sense  existing  in  almost  all,  and 
capable  of  deciding  ou  points  of  taste  (Part  II.,  {  22).  He  has 
some  direct  and  mora  Indin-cL  olwervations  in  reference  to  the 
Quarrel,  speaking  with  trencliaiit,  but  not  too  treoohant,  dis- 
approval (Part  II.,  {  S6)i>f  those  who  endeavour  to  judge  works 
of  art  by  traaslations  and  criCicisine.  On  the  main  question 
he  is  pretty  sound.  He  is  good  on  fienius,  and  on  what  he 
calls  the  artisan,  the  craftsman  withouC  genius.  Taking  htm 
sltcgetlier,  Ou  Boa  may  be  allowed  the  praise  of  a  really  fertile 
and  originsl  writer,'  who  says  many  things  which  are  well 
worth  attentiou  and  which  seldom  received  it  before  him,  in 
regard  to  what  may  Iw  called  the  previous  questions  of  ciiti- 
cism.  His  counection  of  poetry  with  pniiiiiiig  sometimes  helps 
bim,  and  seld<^>ni  leads  him  absolutely  wrong;  hut  it  to  some 
extent  distractn  him,  and  constantly  gives  au  air  of  deaultori- 
ness  and  liapbiuard  to  hia  observatiou.  It  is,  moreover,  quite 
remarkable  huw  persistently  hu  abides  in  gemralihiu,  scarcely 
ever  descending  below  the  mediate  examination  of  Rinds. 
When  he  touche.s  on  individual  workn  of  art  he  coulines  him- 
uit  io  the  most  gingerly  iajshiun  t«  illustration  merely ;  there 
ia  never  an  appreciation  in  wliole  or  in  ooDsidcmble  part. 

"Wh&n  Voltaire  denounced    Montesquieu  for  tlif-pn^e,  the 
accused,  if  he  had   clio<iea,   might  liave    brought  formidable 


■  Why  rM  he  ibink  tbnt  lluitilmu 
Wft*  wiitlAti  pir  Kn  Juuniw  rU  In  buji'mh 
UovraHl  [».«,,   Hownrd]  (L   \Si).       I 

VOL.  U. 


Buj  note  ben  that  Ptra  Andri,  wjtli 
hu  Ami  tvr  te  fkaa.,  i>  p>mI|kmipiI,  m 
■  para  .^tboticiui,  to  tb*  oazt  rol  uni*. 
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conntor  ■ccusationi) ;  bat  Uiure  was  certaiulj  aome  gtoBiid  iir 
,_j,  *''*  actual  chMRW.  When  n  mao  uyn*  llmi  'tfci 
*''*^"*'  four  gTCBt  pMtB  are  l'l«to.  Mulebnachfc  Skafis- 
bury,  anil  MoulaiuDC,"  lie  U  cndently  ettlier  •  beicdc  or  > 
inndoxer;  aud  Itio  hundred  and  ihirty-seventli  of  the  Lettrm 
Ananta  give*  n  unci  cn\onr  to  tlie  worse  supjioBitiotL  TbcR 
b  porhapa  lots  actual  high  treason  to  poetry  here  than  in  Uw 
ranarka  o(  Sigoor  Poooouranto,  that  noble  VenetiaD,  bnt  tbeie 
ii  tnore  intCDded ;  the  vhole  treatsaent  is  o3t«nlatioasly  oon- 
t«mptuoua  Drauiatists  are  allowed  some  merit,  bnt  poets  in 
gMtanl  "  put  good  tense  in  iiona,  and  smother  leaaoo  is 
ornaawDt."  Aa  for  epic  poains,  connoisseurs  themselves  saj 
that  tlitTB  uuv«r  liav«  beeu  bat  two  good  ones,  and  nev«r 
will  be  n  third.*  L,vi-ic  poets  are  contemptible  oreaturea  who 
()m1  ill  nothing  but  Imrmonious  extravagance  and  bo  forth.  A0 
for  roiiiunce*  in  prosi.-.  tlioy  have  the  faults  of  pocuis  and  others 
to  boot.  Elsvwhoro,  iu  Letter  xlviti.,  a  ■'  poet  is  the  groteaqne 
of  thii  human  raco."  It  is  scaroely  fttirprixitig  that,  when  ve 
turn  to  the  £mti  sur  U  Oo^t,  there  is  hardly  aiiy  definite 
roferonce  to  literature  at  all,  and  that  Montesquieu  is  entirely 
occupied  ill  tracing  or  iumgining  abstract  reasons  for  the 
altraotivenusH  uf  abstract  things  likv  "surpriso,"  "symmetry," 
"VMWty,"  and  even  of  the  jt  ne  anit  ijiwi.  The  jt  ne  mi» 
ijruoi  in  an  attractive,  but  not  technically  beautiful,  girl  is,  it 
aeemH,  due  to  surprise  at  finding  her  eo  attraotive,  wbich,  mik 
all  reapeot  to  the  PreGident,  seems  to  be  somewhat  "circular." 
In  tact,  Moulesquieu  is  chiutty  interesting  to  us,  first,  because 
ho  niadu  no  literary  use  of  hia  own  theories  as  to  climate  and 
ttu  rest — whiuli  later  writers  have  used  aud  abused  iu  tlib 
way ;  and  secondly,  because  he  shows,  in  excdtU.  that  radically 
nalitcrnry  an  wnll  as  unpoeticai  vein  which,  for  nil  its  remarlc- 
iible  literary  pvrfoTUmuuie,  is  charactLTistic  of  his  time;. 

It  will  surprise  no  one  who  lias  any  acquaintance  with  tbsr] 

Mfrur^im  tor  HontwquiM.  It  i«  p«i* 
h&pii  worth  obierviiiic  tlwt  tfawe  ii  k 
■trang  pcaeiublaiim^  vritli  uume  minor 
differauoM,  bttwMB  HoulMi|«ieN'* 
attltu(l«  U)  tlt«t«iure,  uid  thuA  of  his 
frioud  Clmterfleld. 


I 


*  P*nt*t*  JHnrit  {<£wm»,  ed. 
Lkboulftyo,  Piwiik  1S7S,  7  voU,  «r 
wltli  VIm'*  l^  S),  ril.  in. 

■  ll  tiM  bMu  thought  tiMt  thia 
l«HB^,  M  gUndujj  at  the  Hmriadt, 
vhM   on*  of   tlia   r«iMoiu  of  Vulburv's 
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subject  that  but  a  tev  lines  shoiilij  have  been  given  to 
.  _  MonUaquieu;  it  may  Bhock  some  to  find  hut  a 
DiM^pnint-  very  few  pages  given  to  Voiiaire.'  Bui  while  I 
mn^o/iM  jiave  never  been  able  to  rank  the  Patriarch's  criti- 
cism  hi{;b,  a  reperusal  of  it  in  sequence,  for  the 
purpoee  of  this  book,  has  even  ri^duct-d  the  level  of  my 
eetimate  The  fact  is  that,  consummate  literary'  craftsmnn  as 
he  was,  and  wanting  only  the  /c  »w  S»M  pm  itself  (or  rather 
something  that  we  know  too  well)  to  rank  vvitli  tho  very 
greatest  men  of  letters,  Voltaire  was  not  a  man  with  whom 
litcriiry  mt«rciit  by  any  int^ans  predominated.  It  is  uot  merely 
that  Ilia  anti-crusaJe  against  I'in/dme  constantly  colours  hia 
literary,  us  it  does  all  his  other,  judgments;  and  that  ouce  at 
least  it  made  him  certainly  indorse,  aud  possibly  enounce,  the 
astounding  statement  that  the  Parables  in  the  Gospels  are 
"coarse  and  low."-  But  when  this  perpetually  disturbing 
influence  is  at  ita  least  active  pointy  we  can  see  perfectly 
that  neither  Voltaire's  treasure  nor  his  heart  is  anywhere,  with 
tile  doubtful  exception  of  the  drama  division,  in  literature.  In 
mathematics  and  in  physical  scionce  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
WEB  genuinely  iutercsted  ;  and  he  was  perhaps  still  more  inter- 
ested (as  indeed  men  of  his  century  generally  were)  iii  what 
may  be  vaguely  called  anthropology,  the  moral,  social,  sad  (to 
some,  though  only  to  some,  extent)  political  history  of  mankind. 
But  for  literature  he  had  very  little  genuine  love;  though  the 
vanity  in  wliivh  he  certainty  waa  uot  lacking  oould  uot  fail  to 
he  conscious  of  his  owu  excellence  as  a  practitioner  in  it;  and 
though  he  cuulil  not  but  recognise  its  jiower  —  its  almost 
omnipotence — as  a  weapon.  It  was  probably  the  mora  human 
character  of  the  drama  that  attracted  him  ihore. 
However  tliis  may  be.  it  is  impossible,  for  loe  at  least,  to  rank 
Example  him  high  as  ft  critic ;  and  this  refusal  is  hardly  in  the 
^'^  least  due  to  hia  famous  blasphemies  against  Shake- 

apeatfl  and  Milton.    As  we  have  seen — as  we  shall  see — it  is 

'  1  MM  llw  thirtMn-Tot  cil.  of  iho  '  Tlii>  tuiuw,  it  u  tnia,  frum  ilia 

PanlJua^   LitUratn   (Pbri*.    Is;!!)  V-  Swif.Wnt.  J«  C^r^  Mtilitr  {ii.   S«). 

CWMC,  tboui{h  cumbrwi*  uitlJTiduall]!',  Put    It    U  nlluw^d    that   VolMire   m- 

it  U  ibe  uiilf  on«  Utal  will    go   io  wrutv  chU.  »nd  I  *hiiulil  not  Iw  nir- 

>t«  ibtU'Kiom.      ^^^^^^^  iirUsd  if  Im  did  •  littl*  umtw. 
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possible  to  disagree  profoiindlj  with  some,  ntij,  with  mao^,  of » 
critic's  estimates,  and  yet  to  think  highly  of  his  critical  gifti. 
But  Voltaire  scarcely  anywhere  shows  the  true  Uhcsot  tlie  critic : 
uud  ihAt  "  suuttering  erudition  "  of  his  is  nowhere  ao  uach  of  a 
Hmntteritig,  and  so  little  of  an  erudition,  as  here.  His  two 
famous  Burveya  of  English  and  French  UteratUTe,  in  the  Ltttra 
BUT  la  Ajuflait  and  the  SUde  de  Louis  QutUone.  sliow,  on  th« 
French  side  tit  least,  a  more  complete  i);noranee  of  literu^ 
history  than  Boileau's  own:  and  the  individual  judgments, 
though  admirahly  expressed,  are  banal  and  vithout  freshness  oti 
gnup.  The  extensive  Comnfntar^  on  CvrndUe  contains,  ofj 
course,  interesting  things,  but  ia  of  no  high  critioal  value.  The' 
Suai  mr  la  FoStu  ^fique  opens  with  some  excellent  ridicule  of 
"  the  rules  " — a  lubject  which  indeed  might  seem  to  invite  the 
Toltairiiin  method  irresistibly;  but  after  this  and  some  serious 
good  sense  of  the  same  kind,  he  practically  deserts  to  the  rules  < 
themselves.  He  admits /ffl«fe*  gnetiirta  in  Homer,  finds  "  mons- 
trosity and  absurdity  up  to  the  limile  of  imagiuatiou"  in  Shake* 
apeare,  ttiiuks  that  Vir^gil  Is  "Homer's  best  work."  discovers 
in  the  supernatural  of  Taii90  and  Camoens  only  "  insipid  stories 
fit  to  amuse  children,"  dismisses,  as  everj-body  knows,  the  great 
Millouiu  episode  of  Satan,  Death,  and  Sin  as  "disgusting  and 
•bomiiiuble,"  and  keeps  up  throughout  his  survey  that  weari- 
some cttstunet-clatter  of  "  fault  and  beauty — beauty  and  fault " 
which,  whensoever  and  wheresoever  wc  find  it,  simply  means 
that  the  critic  is  not  able  to  see  his  subject  as  a  whole,  and 
tell  us  whether  it  is  foul  or  fair.  , 

Perhaps  no  better  iustauce  of  the  feebleness  of  Voltaire's 
criticism  can  be  found  than  In  his  dealings  with  Itabclaia' 
Here  there  are  practically  no  disturbing  elements.  Yet  no  one 
is  more  responsible  than  Voltaire  is  for  the  common  notion, 
equally  facile  and  false,  of  Rabelais  as  a  freethinki^r  with  i 
sharp  eye  to  the  main  chance,  who  disguised  his  freethinktog  in 
a  cloak  of  popular  ubseenity,  who  is  often  amusing,  sometimes 
aduilrable,  hut  as  a  whulu  coarao,  tedious,  and  illegible, or  atbett 


'  Thm»   »i*  to  b*   (uund    in    mora 
|iImm  oIuui   one:  tlw    Littrti   aur  !t!i 


opAi^ua),  tiiowtotbe  PraMof  Bruw- 
urivk,  the  lUtlmtua  in  wUdl  BatNl>i> 
flffUTto  with  Luciui  and  FriMiit.  I 
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appealing  to  the  most  vulgar  taste.  Take  the  fftmous  sentence 
that  Swift  is  a  "Rabelais  de  bonne  coajpagoie," ^  work  it  out 
either  side,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  words  more 
radically  uncritical.  Or  turn  to  the  Dietionnaire  Phiioto/ihi^e, 
Not  only  are  the  literary  articles  very  few,  and  iu  Hume  of  lliese 
few  caaes  mere  rechauji's  ot  the  Lcttra  mr  Les  Anglais,  SiC,  but 
the  head  "literature  "  itself  cuutains  the  singular  sULtoiuenl  tliac 
criticism  is  not  literature — because  nobody  speaks  of  "  «ne  belle 
critique."  The  articles  "EBprit"  and  "GoAt"are  attractive — 
eepecially  the  latter,  because  it  ia  on  the  critical  watchword  of 
the  centur>' :  bat  we  are  sent  away,  woree  than  empty,  with  some 
abuse  of  Shakespeare,  and  with  the  statement, "  No  man  of  letters 
can  possibly  fail  to  recoL;uiae  the  perfnAtd  taste  of  BoUcau  tu  the 
AtI  J'o^iqtie."  Oaly,  perhaps,  the  article  ou  Art  l^rttmatu/ue  ia 
worthy  of  ita  title,  and  the  reason  of  this  hoB  been  indicated. 

The  nutrieroua  Milangrs  LitUrairtK  are  again  inlereatiag  read- 
ing— indeed,  when  is  Voltaire  net  inttireating,  save  when  be  is 
scientific  or  when  he  shows  that  "thi!  zeal  of  the  dcvtPs  liuuae" 
cua  in.spire  a  man  of  genius  with  furty-curate-puwvr  dulne^s? 
They  include  almost  every  kind  of  writing,  from  actual  reviews 
(Lettres  atu  Autmrs  de  La  Qazetlt  Litt&ain)  on  books  French 
and  foreign,  upwards  or  downwards.  Due  all  those  that  uie 
probably  genuine  exhibit  just  tbe  same  characteristics  as  Uic  more 
elaborate  works.  The  reviews  of  Sterne  and  of  Churchill  will 
show  how  really  superficial  Vultaire's  literary  grip  was ;  though 
both  of  them  {m  being  Voltaire's  they  could  not  well  help 
doing)  contain  acute  remarks.  The  too  famous  argument- 
aliBtract  of  HavilH  *  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  example  of 
irony  expUidin^'  through  the  touch-hcde  that  literature  affords. 
The  "  Parallel  of  Horace,  Boileaa,  and  Popo  "  froiu  such  a  hanci 
might  seem  as  if  it  could  not  bu  without  value :  but  it  has  very 
little.  And  perhaps  nowhere  docs  Voltaire  appear  to  much  less 
critical  advantage  than  in  the  L€ttrt  de  M.  dt  La  VitcUde  on  La 
Fontaine,  where,  as  in  the  case  of  Kabolais,  it  might  be  tlionght 
that  no  prejudice  could  possibly  affect  him.     The  superfine  coo- 


W 


niit  the  UMioUy  quoted  form,  mm 

t.dh%t  mr  Ua  A.,  *'  iiii  Kitb«lfti* 

•on  ban  tan,  ei  viv«iil  en  bunuc 


coiDpafDie. 
*  Bd.  dt.,  u.  ft6. 
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deronation  of  the  b<nhomme'$  style,  bb  filled  with  expresses 
plns/aUes  fXfur  le  pevpk  quf  pottr  Ut  hcnnila  getu  (oot,  let  it  1« 
observed,  in  llie  yahU*.  but  in  the  Conies),  could  bardljr  t«ll  a 
more  dlsBstroiu  UU.  Philistia  by  iu  Goliath  in  Paris  echos 
I'hilistift  bj  it«  common  folk  in  London,  at  this  special  time' 
La  Fontaine  and  Ooldflmilh  are  "  low." 

Tha  fact  would  appwr  to  be  that,  independeDtly  of  that  luk 
of  purely  liternty  interact  whiuh  has  been  noted  above,  Mber 
CkuMttcf    causi'8  kept  Voltaire  back  from  really  original  aod 
kufitihrt.  valuable  criticism.    The  sense  of  the  neoe«8i^  ol 
dioging  to  aod  oonwrving  «»ni«/AtN^,  which  has  often  been 
shovn  by  iconoclasts,  seenis   to  htivi'  directed   itaelf  in  hint 
towanls  literary  orthodoxy ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  u  vf 
have  already  teen,  hi«  nutoral  ncatttness  refused  to  blink  eatinlj 
•oma  of  tha  abaurditi^^s  of  the  "  Riilu  "  ayatem.     li  is  crafttmut- 
■hip  made  it  pouible  for  him  to  succeed  in  certain  kinds  cd 
artificial  poetry — the  regular  tragedy,  the  formal  heroic  poem, 
the  light  piece,  epigram,  or  ejiistl*,  or  what  not — which  were 
specially  favoured  by  Classical  criticism.      Ue  was  not  w*U 
equipped  by  nature  for  suecesa  in  any  Romantic  kind — not  lo 
mention  that  Romance  vras  nlmoal  indisaolubly  connected  witli 
thoM  ilges  of  Faith  wliich  be  .scorned.     Moreover,  though  no 
man  hat  committed  more  faults  of  taate,  in  the  wider  and  noIM 
sense,  thao  did  VoltRire.  yet  within  a  narrower  and  laott 
arbitrary  circle  of  "taale"  of  the  conventional  kind,  no  ooe 
could  wullc  with  mor<;  unerring  precieioD.     Yet  again,  the  Cmtt 
Aasuuiptioti  by  which  the  neo-clossics  made  a  vhungeling  of  their 
Taste  with  Good  Sense,  and  niutlioivd  it  on  Nature,  appealed 
flCroQgly  to  Bucb  philosophical  thL-oriea  as  he  had.     AooonUngly* 
both  in  public  and  private,^  the  (;reat  heretic,  with  very  icvr 
exceptions,  playa  the  part  of  a  very  Doctor  of  the  Liteiuy 
Sorbonne.  and  leaves  the  aiiempl  at  a  new  criticism  to  the  mors, 
audacious  innuvatiun,  aud  the  more  thorough-going  natureli: 
of  Diderot' 


'  1  liftve  not  thuught  it  iii  iiwiij  to 
vast*  Urn*  uid  ipkoft  by  MUetiag 
■HilHionri  3u«lIRa*lor/  pisoM  Irona  hi* 
«D«fiD«tM  Varmpondenc*, 


■  Thii  attitude  ni  eraphaiiMd  Oxr-l 
bkpa  bj  hb  dtalifc*  ol  Rmwww)  it  bkl 
tkt«r  fwn  :  and  *u  hutded  <a  to  »«ij 
tike  Condoroei  utd  La  Hupe^ 
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Ot  tbe  other  JH  majvres  ot  the  philomphe  Rchool, 
would  always  liftve  bcvu  prevented  by  his  tcinporftin«nt  from 
OArrt;  fiipresstng  criticRlly  the  appreciations  which  the 
^"f*"*-  same  UsuiperainBiit  might  have  suggested:  and,  if 
he  had  bc«n  a  critic  at  oil,  he  would  tiavo  beun  on  the  itirolting 
and  Konmntic  side.  Dideroi  itctualty  was  so.  The  critical 
atterancea  of  D'AIembert,'  chiefly  i(  not  -wholly  given  in  his 
£loffts.  express  the  clear  iinderalanding  and  by  do  means  trivial 
good  80Q«e  of  their  writer.  But,  lilte  Voltaire' e,  D'Alembert's 
henn  was  el«cwh»rc.  Dullbn  remaiiLs ;  and  1>y  a  curioua 
accident  he,  chough  toivs  in  the  things  of  mere  science,  has 
left  ns  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  plirases  of  literary 
criticisu  in  the  history  of  hterature.  Moreover,  this  phrase  is 
contained  in  a  discourse'  which  is  nil  literary  and  almost  nil 
criticnl,  which  is  very  ndniirable  within  its  own  range  and 
on  its  own  side,  and  which  practically  provides  us  with  one 
of  the  first,  and  to  this  day  one  of  the  best,  discassioas  of 
Style  aa  such.  That  we  have  in  theae  latter  daya  "  heard  too 
much  of  Style"  is  oftan  said,  and  may  be  true:  "where"  we 
have«efutoo  mur.h  of  it  "you  shall  tell  ine "  as  Seitlieuiu  said 
to  the  Prince,  But  we,  in  the  resiricted  sense  of  students  of 
ortticiiim.  have  not  "seen  too  much"  of  discussions  of  style 
bitlierto.  On  the  contrary,  wa  have  seen  thai  the  ancientti 
were  constantly  shy  of  it  in  its  quiddity ;  that  oven  I^ongiuus 
seeirs  to  prefer  to  abstract  and  etubody  one  of  its  qualities  and 
dificuBs  tliat;  and  that  after  the  revival  of  criticism  the  old 
avoidances,  or  the  old  apologies  for  the  phorttkon  ti,  were  too 
often  renewed.  IMiffon  has  none  of  this  prudery :  though 
he  lays  the  greatest  possible  stress  on  the  necessity  ot  there 
being  something  behind  style,  of  style  being  "  the  barin  that 
graves  the  thought." 


*  The  0be  ut  0*uUor  (Capritu  et 
HfaaffM,"Uix  (our oil  Bolg!(]uo"),vhon> 
lu  ckUi  tiM  Sua  "  uu  Mtn  b  i^ui  II.  tla 
IfklAlAtn  »  fftit  uoe  ode  Iniuvte  id- 
Dtinbl*  |«r  D'At«iib«rt "  foDtoina  do 
dirabl  •onietLin);  of  jrouthtul  RuiiiniiUo 
awightiii—  in  it :  but  alio  nuioeltiiD)! 
mMW.  The  od«  Aau  ■  fri^  Akeu- 
tUlab  gTM* ;   but  tlwra  ia  loo  much 


kboot  UM  aui!  wbtta  therein :  ud 
it  u  to  bo  (oimd  tli*t  thu,  nthor 
ibiiu  the  p^Mlrr,  MttnwWd  Um  phUv- 
n^tht  critic. 

■  Hia  AoadenuD  Piteotm  it  lUrrp- 
lUm  (Aug.  35,  17C3).  ll  I*  ohUj 
acuMible— for  Imunn  in  tlw  DUM 
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Perh&ps  h&  doe«  not  quiu  ketp  At  the  height  of  bia 
and  olZBD  misquoted '  dictum — "  Le  style  est  rbomme 
"  StyU  and  — iu  iuelf  the  bust  thing  ever  sold  on  the  labjecti 
'**  "w"-"  and,  ae  i»  the  <mse  with  most  good  things,  made 
botC«r  by  the  context.  He  has  been  allowing  why  only  velt- 
written  books  go  down  to  posterity.  Infomiatioa  c&u  be 
transferred;  fact  becomes  public  property;  novelty  ceases  W 
be  novel.  Oes  ehoxs  toni  kora  tU  Fhnnme ;  U  Ht/U  tat  \i^  t\ 
thomme  m^u.  In  other  words,  the  style — the  Corm  — is 
tlittt  which  tlie  DUihor  adds  to  the  matter ;  it  is  that  insepar- 
able, but  Mparably  intelligible,  elvmeut  which  cannot  be  tians- 
ferred,  taken  away,  or  lost.  It  is  clear  that  BufTon  would  not 
have  lent  himself  to  that  discountenancing  of  the  distinction  of 
Mnttor  and  Form  which  some  have  attempted.  Perhaps  his 
other  remarks  are  lefis  uniformly,  though  they  are  often,  ad- 
mirable. He  should  not,  as  a  man  of  natural  science,  bate 
congratulated  the  Academicians  on  contemning  "  le  vain  son  des 
mots,"  wliich,  he  should  have  known,  always  has  someihinfi^ 
and  may  have  much,  to  do  with  style;  and  it  is  certaiuly  io- 
ndoqiiatc  to  say  that  style  is  "  tlic  oritr  and  movenumt  given  to 
oar  tiioughts."  There  is  much  thiit  is  tnte,  but  also  something 
of  mere  neo-classic  orthodoxy,  in  his  painful  repetitioDS  of  the 
necessity  of  unity  and  greatness  of  subject  i  and  to  say  that 
"I'esprit  humftiti  ne  paut  rien  cr<?i>r"  is  sheer  Use-lttt^ratnrt. 
Rather  is  it  true  that,  except  God.  the  human  mind  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  create,  and  that  it  shows  its  divine  origin  ■ 
thereby.  But  Buffoii  was  only  a  man  of  science,  and  vre  must 
excuse  him.  The  special  curae  of  the  time*  is  curiously 
visible  in  hia  enumeration,  among  the  causes  of  nobility  in 
Style,  of  "  L'altention  k  ne  nouimer  les  choses  que  par  fet  ttmM 
let  plus  ij^TUraiU:"  The  "  streak  of  tlie  tulip "  barred  again ! 
But  he  is  certainly  right  when  he  says  that  "jamais  I'imitatioa 
n'ft  rien  crd^":  though    here  it  may  be  retorted.  "Yes;  but 

•  It  fc  K»ner«]lj-  (|Uot«<l  "  Le  ntyle  '  So  fignin  io  the  rvtiuu-k,  not  and* 


c'oat  I'homms."  Then  I*  *  furUi'tr 
dUpuW  wfaetliGT  it  ougbt  to  be  "At 
t'b«aniit«  mi^n."  For  vhat  l»  prub- 
itblf  tlj<  tteaml  ttiitioiiwtion  of  it,  n 
tup.,  p.  3Se. 


fonuull]!,  but  utxtai  thrown  iu  liii  fan, 
timt  ntrtaiii    ram   vore  *aa  Bdb  M  | 
fina^TUM!."    But  thi*  haraay,  •«  rwJn<  ' 
of   tliii   vcilume   trill    kcuw,   it  oalf 
thitt  of  Pjnslun  Mid  Lit  Motto  rmn^ 
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imitAtion  t««ch«8  how  to  tliscard  itsvli.  and  to  begin  to  create." 
wbile,  as  he  has  jast  extended  the  disability  to  the  human 
faculties  generallj,  his  point  seems  a  blunt  one.  Still,  his 
directions  for  ordonnancf  as  a  preliminnr}'  to  style,  hia  cautions 
Hffauai  poinies.  Iraiis  aaillaTits,  ponipoaity  [he  tuight  have  recked 
this  rede  a  little  more  hiiuaelf],  and  other  thing's,  are  excelleuC 
The  piece  in  extraordinary  in  its  combinatioa  of  originality, 
brilliancy,  a»d  sense,  and  in  it  Scieaoe  has  certainly  lent 
Literature  one  of  the  best  critical  essays  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Kot  an  uninipnrtaiit  docutnent  of  the  time  for  Itw  hintory  of 
criticism  is  the  critical  attitude  of  that  remarkable  Marcellus 
of  pbilosophisn),  Vauvcnarguea,*  The  few  Rfjleriona  Ci-Uiquet 
which  lie  lias  left  are  very  curioua  Vauvenarj;;ue8  was  a  ni&n 
of  an  absolute  iudepcndence  of  spirit  so  far  as  he  knew ;  but 
ooDditioned  by  the  limits  of  his  knowledge.  He  had  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  for  much  reading;  he  probably  knnw  little 
of  any  literature  but  his  own.  It  must  be  remembered  also 
tliat  his  main  bent  was  ethical,  not  literary.  Such  a  man  should  i 
f  give  us  the  form  and  preesure  of  the  time  In  an  unusual  and! 
interesting  way, 

Vauveuarijues  does  so.  We  find  him,  after  a  ({lowing  and 
almost  adequate  eulogy  of  La  Foutoiue,  f>ibbeting  him  for 
J'numi.  showing  y/iw  tic  $tylc  que  d'invaiiion,  ei  plug  de  n^li- 
oF-jiuj-  jfacc  q^ir.  iCrjxKtitv^e  —  not  the  happiest  pair  of 
antitheses.  The  subjects  of  his  Tale»  ere  "  low  " — unforlnnate 
word  which  "speaks"  almost  ever)'  one  whn  uses  it^ — and  they 
are  not  interestiog,  which  is  more  eurprising.  Boileau,  on  the 
contrary,  is  extolled  to  the  skies.  U«  has  really  too  much 
genius  (1>^^  ^he  'Badian  who  wm  really  too  brave),  and  this 
excess,  with  a  smaller  excess  of  fire,  truth,  solidity,  n^^wnt, 
may  have  perhaps  iujured  his  range,  depth,  height,  fine&se.  and 
grace.  MoliJirc  sgain  is  trap  has  (at  leest  hia  sabjects  are^ 
while  La  Bruyere  escapes  this  defect — you  might  as  well  set 

>  Ui*llt«no'"^rtE)'u  only  one  wiull  tierl'«  »c«ll«nt  tdtdoD  of  Uia  (Kmmt, 

— tStwi    to  (twl/,   the  Stjtasiottt   Cri-  (t  Tolat,  Puu,    1SS7},   tnin*   la    ttut 

lifwi  nr  ijvlqn«t  Poittt;  but  anina  toIudm*  ot  tko  Didot  C«[|«ctioii  iriiitfa 

«f  it  ftctMon  IB  Uie  Fngmtntt,  Ihe  Ma-  giva*  VkUV«ukrf(aM'  Jinaim*  wjib  tlioM 
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togelhvr  AddivoQ  and  Stiaketpenre,  and  no  doubt  Vauvei 
would  hftvc  done  sa  How  different  is  Kacine,  who  i« 
"greot"— "gallnntly  great,"  let  us  add,  like  Mr  Pepys  in  bs 
Dew  suit.  Voltaire,  who  had  certainly-  prompted  some  of  tliete 
stOB,  made  a  little  atonement  bj  iDducing  'VaaveDai;guM  to 
adotire  Comeille  to  Mine  ext«nt.  Itut  Coroeille.  he  says,  froa 
his  date,  etnttd  not  have  It  go6t  pule,  and  the  parallel  vitb 
Racine  is  one  of  the  most  iuterestin^  ol  its  nnmeroas  kbi 
J.  B.  RoQSSeau  might  have  been  nearly  aa  good  a  poet  a* 
Boileau,  if  Boilenu  had  not  taught  him  all  he  knew  in  poetaj. 
but  big  mmx  tankage  is  most  regreltablie.  Such  were  the 
opinions  of  a  young  man  of  unusual  ability,  but  with  littk 
taste  in  liiemturc  except  that  which  he  (oiiiid  prevnieut  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

This  tniddlo,  and  the  Inter  part  of  it.  saw  in  the  Abbt^  Batteu 
the  last  of  that  really  remarkable,  though  not  wholly  cstimrtifc. 
line  of  Ugialateura  du  J^arrutase  which  had  begun 
with  Boileau.  and  whose  edicts  had  beeu  accepted, 
for  the  best  part  of  a  century,  with  almost  utiiversal  deference. 
Still  later,  and  surviving  into  the  contiQee  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  La  Harpe  gives  us  almost  the  last  diatJogniahed  de- 
fender, and  certainly  a  defender  as  ancompromisiDg  as  he  was 
able,  of  neo-dassic  orthodoxy.  Some  attention  must  be  givra 
to  ettcli  of  these,  luid  to  Marmontcl  between  them,  but  we  need 
not  say  very  much  of  others — except  in  the  representative 
way. 

Batteu  X  began  as  an  ei  toiler  of  the  ^intruu/c,  after  many 
years  spent  in  sclioohuastering  and  the  occasiotial  publicatioa 
of  Latin  verses,  but  before  the  centur}'  had  reached  the  middle 
of  iti  road.  He  essayed,  a  little  kter,  divers  treatises '  on  Poetic 
fiud  iibetoric,  nil  of  which  were  adjusted  and  collected  in  liii 
Jhinevpee  de  la  Litt^rature,^  while  lie  also  executed  various 
minor  worka,  the  most  useful  of  which  was  les  Q%udTe  PoHiqtta? 
a  translation,  with  critical  notes,  of  Aristotle.  Horace,  and  Vida, 

1  liU  Baituc  ArU  rrdutUi)  un  mtmt  tAitinn   I  have  ived  ;  IMat  ooct  (MB 

frineipt,  Pt^*,  174fl  ;   Court  dt  Bttta-  lu  W  in  fl  roU.,  but  without  wUldw 

LtUra,  1  toIb.,  PnriK,  1760 ;   Train  de  mi  [nr  ua  1  kuoir, 

!■  L'ou(ru«Cian  Oralair;  Pnrif,  VltA.  ■  2  vol*..  Para,  1771. 

»  B  vol*.,   PnrU,   1764,     Thi»  u  the 


with  Boileau  added.  In  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  Batteux 
K  aUouL  th«  best  of  the  aeveuteenth-eiphteenth  century  "  Pre- 
ceptiBts."'  The  latrodiietion  t*  hh  introductoij-  tractate,  Les 
Scaitx  Arts  HduMa  d  a«  mime  Principe,  indulges  in  some  mild 
but  hy  no  menua  uobecouiing  iruiiy  oa  liis  pred«ceaBorB,'  &nd 
expresses  the  candid  opinion  that  few  of  them  had  really  cou- 
eullcd  Aristotle  at  all.  He  admits  the  multiplicity  and  th« 
golliug  chnractcr  of  "rules";  but  lie  thinks  that  t\\en%  can  be 
reduced  to  a  tolerable  and  innoxious,  nay,  iii  the  highest  degree 
useful,  miniiQum,  by  keeping  the  eyu  fixed  on  the  Imitation  of 
Nature,  and  of  the  best  nature.  But  how  is  this  to  Riiide  ns? 
Here  Batteux  shows  real  ingenuity  by  seizin}^  on  tha  other 
great  fetich  of  the  eighteenth- century  creed — Taste — as  a  regu- 
lator to  bo  in  its  turn  regulated. 

Indeed  a  careful  perusal  of  Batteux  cauuot  but  force  on  na 
the  consideration  that  the  mechanical  age,  the  Bgeof  Arkwrighl 
jj.  ,.  and  Watt,  was  approaching,  or  had  approached. 
tatni^  His  Kules  and  Itis  Ta*te  "clutch"  each  other  by 
AtfaiOMf  titrna,  like  the  elaborate  plant  of  the  modern  ma- 
chinist. If  the  Rules  are  loo  narrow  and  praciae. 
Taste  holds  them  open  ;  if  Taste  shows  any  sign  uf  getting  Uw- 
Imb,  the  Rules  bring  it  to  its  bearings.  It  is  (•xtreiuely  ingen- 
ious ;  but  the  qaestious  reinain— Wliether  it  is  natural  t  sad 
Whether  any  good  came  from  the  exercise  of  the  principles 
which  it  attempta  to  reconcile  and  defend  ?  The  manner  of 
Batlcnx.  it  must  be  allowed,  ia  as  much  less  freezing  and  itnsatis- 
hctory  than  Le  Bossu'a,  a.<i  it  is  lessi  arbitrary  and  less  aggress- 
ive than  Boilaau's.  Those  two  would,  in  the  face  of  fact  and 
Iiistory,  have  id«nt^Ud  Taste  and  a  certain  constmctioD  of  Bnle. 
Batteux  rather  regards  iho  two  as  reciprocal  escapements,  easing 
and  regiitnting  eacli  other.  It  is  part  of  his  merit  tliat  he  raoog- 
taiaefl,  to  some  extent,  the  importance  of  olecrvatioo.  In  fact, 
great  part  of  this  introductory  treatise  is  a  naif  and  iutereating 
complaint  of  the  difficulty  which  the  results  of  this  obaerva* 
tion  are  introducing  into  liule-criticism.  "  Rules  are  getting 
00  many."  he  admita  in  his  openlag  sentence ;  and,  no  doubt,  so 


*  It   I*  p«rli*|ia  rixlit   to  wkrn   th* 
nailer  UmI  this  m  not,  I  t«li«v*,  the 


gtuera]  opinion. 
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long  as  you  find  it  necessajy  to  make  a  new  rule  vrbenever  jon 
find  a  new  poet,  the  state  of  things  mu8t  be  more  and  mvR 
purloos.  But,  like  aU  hia  centuiy-fellows  without  exception  on 
the  Clanical,  and  like  too  many  on  the  ot1i«r  side,  be  does  not 
think  of  simply  marching  through  the  o{>eu  door,  and  leaving 
the  prUoD  ol  Rule  And  Kind  l>chind  him. 

From  these  tdoli  Katteiix  will  not  yet  be  sepanted :  he  bar- 
dens  his  heart  in  a  different  manner  from  PharRoh,  and  will 
not  let  himself  go.  The  viiU  is  never  to  be  patted  from  the 
duke  ;  "  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Vii^  are  not  vnin  Romascet^ 
where  the  mind  wanders  at  the  will  of  a  mad  imagination ;  they 
are  great  bodies  of  doctrine."  &c  Anacreon  [Heaven  help  us!] 
was  himself  dclcrmiued  to  be  a  moral  teacher.*  Again,  there 
must  be  Action,  and  it  most  be  single,  united,  simple,  yet  of 
varied ;  the  style  mast  nob  bo  too  low,  or  too  high,  Sic.,  &o. 

When  Batteux  has  got  into  the  old  rut,  he  remains  in  it. 
We  slip  into  the  welt-known  treatises  by  Kinds — Dialogue, 
Eclogue,  Heroic  Poem,  and  the  rest — with  the  equally  wdl- 
known  examination  afterwards  of  celebrated  example*  in  a 
almmefaced  kind  oC  way — to  the  extent  of  two  whole  volumes 
for  poutry,  and  a  third  (actually  the  fourth)  for  prose.  FmaJly. 
M-c  have  what  is  really  a  separate  tractnt«.  De  la  Constnutian 
Oratoire.  The  details  in  these  later  volumes  are  often  excel- 
lent ;  but  obviously,  and  pfr  «,  they  fall  into  quite  a  lower 
rank  nn  compared  with  the  first.  If  we  were  to  look  at  nothing 
but  the  fact,  frankly  ftcknowledged  by  Batteux,  that  he  is  now 
considering  French  classical  literature  only,  we  should  be  able 
to  detect  the  error.  In  his  iirst  volume  he  had  at  least  re- 
ferred to  Milton. 

In  other  words  Batioux,  like  the  rest  of  them,  is  not  so  much 
a  halter  between  two  opinions  as  a  ninn  who  has  deliberately 
Hia  iatmn-  niado  op  his  mind  to  abide  by  one,  but  who  will 
f****"***'  let  in  as  much  of  the  other  as  he  thinks  it  safe  to 
do,  or  cannot  help  doing.  Let  him  once  extend  hia  principle  of 
observation  in  time,  country,  and  kind,  and,  being  a  reasonably 
ingenious  and  ingenuous  person,  he  must  discover.  Gnt,  that  his 

>  Op.  «L,  i.  eo. 
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elaborate  doable-check  sj'stem  of  Kule  and  Taste  will  not  work, 
and,  secondly,  that  there  is  not  the  least  need  of  it  Yon  must 
chftr^  epicycle  on  cycle  before  you  can  ^t,  even  vrith  the  freest 
play  of  Tastv,  the  Hiad  and  the  Mneid  and  the  Orlando  to 
vork  together  uudcr  any  Bulc.  Epicycle  must  be  added  to  epi- 
cycle l^lorc  you  can  gvt  in  the  CImtuioh  dr.  Solattd  nnd  thtt 
MarU  ^Arthur  as  well.  Drop  your  "rale;" ask  siraply, "Are 
the  things  put  before  me  said  poeiicamaUf  t "  "  Do  they  spve 
me  the  poetic  pleasure?"  and  ther«  ia  no  further  difficulty. 
Batt«ux,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  by  no  means  a  bigot,  would 
probably  have  stopped  his  oars  and  rent  his  clothes  if  such 
B  suggestion  had  been  made  to  him. 

Batteux  is  a  remarkable,  aod  probably  the  lalCBt,  example  of 
neo-classicism  sitting  at  ease  in  Zion  and  promulgating  law» 
for  eubmiasive  nations;  in  La  Harpe,  with  an 
even  stronger  dogmatism,  we  shall  find,  if  not  the 
full  consciousness  that  the  enemy  is  at  the  gates  of  the  capi- 
tal, at  any  rate  distinct  evidence  of  knowledge  that  there  is 
sedition  in  t)ie  provinces.'  Between  tlie  two,  MarmonleP  is 
a  distiuguisbed,  and  u  not  disagreeable,  ejiamplo  of  that  middle 
state  whicli  we  find  everywhere  in  the  late  eighteciilli  ceulury, 
but  which  in  Pruuce  is  distinguished  at  oncv  by  greater  pro- 
iasBed  orthodoxy,  and  by  concessions  and  comproniiaes  of  a  speci- 
ally tell-tale  kind.  The  critical  work  of  the  author  of  Jklisaire 
and  Lea  I-neae  is  very  considerable  in  balk.  He  has  written  an 
Essay  on  Romance  in  connection  with  the  two  very  "anodyne" 
examples  of  the  kind  just  referred  to;  an  Essay  (indeed  two 
eaaaya)  ou  Taste ;  many  book  reviews  for  the  ObseriMteKr  Lit- 
t^airt,  SiC.\  prefaces  and  comments  for  some  epecimena  of 
French  early  seven teenth-centary  drama — Mairet's  Sopho»ui>ef 


Marmimttl. 


*  Ua,  wiUi    CViiidurMt  ui'l    M.   J. 
CMdwt,  i«  Kinifitiiua*  ivuktu    of    u 

abowing  acliuaickl  rtaclirm  agniuat  iiie 
eiglit«ooUi-«iilurv  U-Ier*ti«n  u(  V.o^- 
luh  Mvl  ottivr  Ta^ArlM  nhich  vo  •hntl 
■n  in  MkriiionUL  I  Uiiuk  "  rwction  " 
h  r*tber  luo  •tfung  a  ««nl,  Lliougli 
"recrudwccDoe"  might  ilo,  Cou- 
doRCt  WU  Oliljr  ft  critiR  jMir  I'nlfriM. 


a  even  lliat,  iwr  tiM<l  wu  <imi|i]r 
ouraelvet  wjtli  hiiu :  jiutins  ihaU  ba 
doiie  (KurtUDQ  penuidiDg)  ia  Um 
uDJit  vutuino  to  Uia  panoa  wbu  luxl 
Uir  huuour  (o  be  liMrtber  lo  Andrt 
Cbfnler. 
•  tSutm   Ctmfittrt,  7  twU.,   I'tru, 

■eltea,  t  vob.  in  the  Didot  (;oU*etioiL 


■^B tMvoU,  &c ;  anil,  besidoeotherUiiD^ts.aniaasi 
on  literary  and  critical  subjeeu  for  Lbe  £na/eiopMu,  whkh  i 
gt'Dvnilljr  kuowu  iu  lliL'ir  collected  form  lui  £Umaita  dc  tU- 
t^raturt.  Ho  liiu  been  ralbcr  varioiitly  judged  u  a  critic 
TboTB  ia  no  dimbi  tliat  b«  it  n  special  sitincr  in  that  perpotoal 
(plbble  olwiit  la  tertu,  la  moralt.  aiid  tha  rest,  which  is  Bo  sickea- 
iog  in  the  whole  group;  and  which  more  than  jastified  Ut 
Carlylo'a  vifforous  apostrophe,  "  Bt  virtuous,  in  the  Devil's 
niiuio  BUtI  liifl  grand luotlier's,  and  have  done  with  it!"  He 
hu  also  that  ap|taroiit  inoODsisttiDcy.  something  of  which  (ai 
we  have  s««u  ouce  for  all  in  Dryden's  case)  of  ten  shows  itself 
iu  mvu  of  alert  litemr}'  iat«reat8  who  do  not  very  early  work 
out  for  themselves  a  persooal  literary  creed,  and  who  ar«  averse 
to  swHituwiii};  a  reudy-made  uiie.  But  at  the  same  time  be 
□sTcr  openly  quarrels  with  ui-o* classicism,  and  is  Homeiinies 
one  o(  its  moat  egregious  spokesmeu ;  wliilv  be  is  "philoso- 
phaatious,"  in  the  special  uigliti.-viith*cciili]rjr  kind,  to  a  poiat 
„  .  which  closely  nnpronchas  cnricature.     1  have  quoted 

■nrffHo&tiM  (^l^whcre,  but  miisl  iicceasanly  qnolc  again  here, 
^kUtrUi-  \i\ii  tbree  egregious  and  pyramidal  reaauns'  for  tfa« 
puzzling  excellence  of  Kuglisfa  poetry.  Either,  it 
iflnQS,  the  Kii^li&hniaD,  beiug  a  ^lory-loving  aoimal,  sees  that 
poetiy  adds  to  the  lustre  of  nations,  and  so  he  goes  and  dou 
it  \  or  bein^  naturally  given  to  meditation  aud  saducBt,  he  need) 
to  be  moved  and  disLracled  by  the  illusions  of  this  UsautifDl 
art;  or  [Shade  of  Molifere!]  it  is  becauae-his  genins  in  csKain 
reapecla  is  proper  (ur  Poesy. 

To  comment  un  this  wuuld  only  spoil  it ;  but  let  it  bo  observed 
that  Mnrmoulel  dots  admit  the  excellence  of  Koglish  poetry.  So 
alao,  tliough  he  never  swcrvoe,  in  conscioiiancea  or  conscience,  from 
neo-cIa»9ic  orthodoxy,  he  iiiainuatea  certain  doubts  about  Buileau. 
and  quotes,^  at  full  length,  two  piecea  of  the  despised  itousardas 
showing  lyrical  qualittra  in  which  the  legislator  of  Parnassus 
is  wantiug.  His  article  Fo^ttque  is,  considering  lus  standpoint, 
a  quite  eKtraordinariLy  just  summary  aud  criticism  of  the  most 
celebrated  sutborities  on  the  subject — AriatoUe,  Horace,  Vida, 
Scaligf^r,  Costelvetru,  Vauquelin,  Boileau,  Le  Bossu,  QraviDS,&o. 

*  EL  it  LUt..  vtido  Poiaie.  >  Ibid.,  nrL  Awttrioniipie. 
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nd  the  attitude  to  Botleau/  visible,  an  has  been  said,  els»< 
where,  is  extremely  Doteworthy.  Marmontel  speaks  of  Deapr&nx 
with  complituenta:  but  some,  even  of  his  praises,  arc  nul  a  little 
equivocal,  and  he  contrives  to  put  his  subjeci'H  fualu  with 
perfect  politeness  indeed,  but  withoiiL  a  vestige  of  coni[>rutnise. 
Boileau,  he  says,  t^ivea  a  precise  and  hiininou«  notion  of  all  the 
kiods,  but  he  is  not  deep  on  a  single  one:  tiis  Art  may  con- 
tribute to  form  tbe  taste  if  it  he  well  understood,  but  to  under- 
stand it  well  oue  must  have  the  taste  already  formed. 

It  would  be  possible,  of  coarse, — indeed,  very  easy, — to  select 
from  Maxmotitel's  abundaut  critical  writings,  which  covered 
great  part  of  a  long  lifutiuie  in  ihcii  cuuiposilioii,  a  bundle  of 
"cLa«sicttl"  ubsutditie-i  which  would  leave  nothing  to  denro. 
But  the  critic  is  olnioBt  nlweys  better  than  his  form  of  creed. 
Ue  takes  an  obviously  genuine,  if  of  necessity  not  at  first  a 
thoroughly  well  instructed,  interest  Id  the  Uistovn  du  TiU4Ure 
of  the  Frires  Parfail,  the  firat  syBtematic; *  dealing  with  old 
French  UtenttUTe  since  t'auchet  and  I'asquier:  his  Eivti  tur  let 
Bonuins.  tliough  of  course  considered  du  c6U  moral,  is,  for  his 
date,  &  noteworthy  attempt  io  thai  comparative  and  historical 
study  of  literature  which  was  to  lead  to  the  new  birth  of  criti- 
cism. It  is  most  remarkable  to  fiud  him.  in  theearly  reviews  of 
his  Obserrateur.'  dating  from  the  midst  of  the  fifth  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  observinjf,  as  to  Jfamlei  in  La  Place's  trtii9- 
latiou,  tliat  tJie  ghost-scene  and  the  duel  with  Laertes  inspire 
terror  and  pathetic  inttirasC  at  the  very  reading,  asking  why  "  our 
jXKils  "  sliouM  deny  themselves  the  use  of  these  great  eprtngs  of 
the  two  tragic  pnasious,  admiring  the  taste  and  justice  of 
tlie  olwerv&tLons  to  the  players,  and  actually  finding  Tiliu 
Andromem,  though  "frightful  and  sanguinary,"  a  thing  worth 
serious  study.  That  it  is  poaaiblo  to  extract  from  these  wry 
places,  OS  from  others,  the  usual  stuCT  about  Shakespeare's 
"want  of  order  and  decency,"  Sic,  ia  of  so  moment.     This  is 


'  Tbs  weiaj  wUI  porhapa  b;,  pModj- 
tug  Ueget :  "  WltJi  ihii  hUloriiui  of  criti> 
elnn,  asfboclj-  u  ■  criCio  wliu  doM  not 
b*lle*e  Id  tkalnu."  'A  will  Iiat*  a 
UlLte  gkUcd  ise  :  bul  Dot  Mnmaiy. 

*  1  UM  this  irord  not  u  iqriionyinoui 


witli  "  m«thodic»J,"  but  m  oootnutiag 
U)a  bMik  with  fncawatar?  comiDaa- 
Urioa  lika  Umao  »l  l»  Honaofa  un) 
Li  Dttvliat. 

*  ThoM  will  be  foioid  in  vol,  Tii.  at 
•a.  dl. 
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matter  oC  cours« :  it  is  nui  iuiiH«r  of  course  that,  in  the  dad 
waist  and  middle  of  the  cighteaich  cetitiiry,  a  Fntoeh  criiie 
should  write  of  the  description  of  Cleopatra  on  the  Cydoiii: 
"  Ce  morceau  pr^sente  Shakeapeare  oous  un  aouveau  point  dt 
vae.  On  n'a  ooiina  ju9C|u'i  prc^nt  <£ue  la  force  da  giait  ii 
oet  ftuteuT:  on  ne  s'atteodait  pas  h  tant  de  d^icateaie  (t 
de  li^ret^.''' 

I  should  like  to  dwell  lou^.'cr  oii  Maruioutel  if  it  were  only  (or 
two  or  three  phras«x  whicii  ftppcar  in  one  short  article,*  '"  Depuis 
qnc  Pascal  et  Comcille,  Racine  ct  Roileao  ont  i^r/  et  appaueri 
la  langne  de  Marot  el  de  Montnigrie.  .  .  .  lioilean  n'avait  paa 
rei^-u  de  la  nature  I'orgaue  avec  leqnel  on  sent  les  beautel 
simples  et  touchantes  de  notre  divin  fabtilist«  [La  Fontaine  of 
eoursa],  ...  II  est  it  souhaiter  qu'on  n'abandonne  pas  ee 
laogage  da  hon  vieux  temps  ...  on  feraii  un  joli  dictionoaire 
des  mots  qu'on  a  tort  d'abandonner  et  de  laisser  vieillir."  It 
mast  he  clear  to  any  one  who  reade  these  phraaea  that-  there  is 
the  germ  of  mit-Kuit-etnt-lrtntt  in  them — the  first  and  hardly 
oertaiti  sound  of  the  knell  of  narrow,  colourless  vocabulary  anil 
Uienituru  in  France.  But  enough  lias  probably  be«a  said.  It 
would  be  difTiciilt  to  make  out  a  case  for  Mariiiontcl  aa  in  say 
'wij  a  great  critic.  He  has  not  cleared  his  mind  of  cant  enongii 
for  that.  But  he  is  an  instance,  and  un  important  instance,  of  the 
way  in  which  the  clearing  agents  were  being  gradually  throwa 
into  the  minds  of  men  of  Iclturs  ut  this  timv,  and  of  the  R* 
action  which  they  were — at  first  partially  and  accidentally— 
producing.  Kveu  his  £siai  sit  U  Gojlt,  foiitastically  arbitrary 
as  it  is.  wears  at  times  almost  an  air  of  irony,  as  if  the  writer 
were  really  expoaing  the  arbitrariness  and  the  oonventiou  of  tbe 
thing  he  is  osten&ibly  praising.  He  is  comparing  and  tnstin;, 
not  simply  deducing:  and  however  luuch  he  may  still  be 
inclined  to  think  with  his  master  that  the  Satan,  Sin,  and 
Death  piece  is  an  uniniagi liable  liorror,  and  the  citixea  smdos 


'  H,  Toit4i  mu"!  hnvo  (orKotwn 
'  kliMe  Kiuikrkablfi  p«MHgM,  or  [wrhApii 

not  hikvo   kiii>n-n    Lliem,   when   In    U. 

I^t  de  JuUeviUci  Urve  HUlory  (tL 
^'<T94)  he  nnile  thM  La  PliM't  veraiun 

tonld  voljr  oonUmi  nwler*  ia  iho  idea 


ttwt  Shakwpcani  wm  a  ch*us  it  mm-' 
strati^  «i(t  trJHilitjr.      Endeitllr  ll 
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in  ShakeBpetre'B  Eotnnn  plaj's  a  valgar  excrescence,  he  is 
far  from  the  obstinate  8ubli[uity<ia*absuTdity  of  La  Harjic 
He  at  least  does  not  bold  that  a  beauty,  not  according  to 
rule,  has  no  business  to  be  r  beauty ;  that  the  tree  is  not 
to  be  judged  by  tlie  fruit,  but  the  fruit  by  the  ticket  on 
tlie  tree. 

lu  tbc  marc  magnum  of  critical  wriliug  at  this  period,  con- 
stantly fed  by  books,  liturary  jJcriodicaU,  ocadeuiic  coinpe< 
titions,  and  what  not,  it  would  be  idle  te  attempt 
to  chronicle  drops — individuals  who  are  not  in 
aomo  special  way  interesting  or  representative.  It  would  bo 
especially  idle  because — for  reasons  indicated  more  than  once 
in  passing  already — the  bulk  of  the  criticism  of  this  time  in 
France  ia  really  of  little  value,  being  as  doctrine  make-believe, 
and  destitute  of  tborougliness,  and  as  appreciation  injured  by 
narrowness  of  reading  and  want  of  true  literary  interest.  It 
cannot  have  been  quite  accidental,  although  the  great  collabora- 
tive Hittuire  de  [a  Litt^mturt  Fmjifaise  of  the  late  M.  Petit  da 
JuUcvillo  is  not  a  model  of  methodic  adc(iuncy,  that  there  is  no 
atriclly  criticm.!  chapter  in  the  volume  on  the  iiight4;cnth  century. 
Take,  for  instance,  two  such  rcprcsentntivo  men  as  Suard  and 
Tkoma*,  Thomas,  both  of  them  bom  near  the  beginning  of 
Smrd,  As.  tiig  eecond  generation  of  the  century,  and  therefore 
characteristic  of  its  very  central  class  and  criL  Both  enjoyed 
almost  the  highest  reputation  in  blie  second  rank.  Marmontel 
aomewhere  speaks  of  Thomas's  £»ai  sur  la  £log€i  as  the  best 
piece  of  critical  inquiry  wtiich  liad  appeared  aiuce  Cioero  on  the 
Orator  i  but  it  is  fair  to  remember  that  Thomas  had  refused  to 
Stand  against  Marmontet  for  the  Academy.  Suard,  for  many 
years  Secretary  of  the  Academy  itself,  seriously  endeavoured, 
and  was  by  his  contemporaries  thought  not  to  have  endeavoured 
in  vain,  to  make  that  oflice  a  tort  of  Criticship  Laureate  or 
King's  fiemcmbrancership  of  Literature.  He  has  left  volumes 
on  volnmes  of  critical  work ;  and  even  now  prefoces.  intro- 
ductions, iix.,  from  his  pen  may  be  found  in  the  older  class  of 
standard  editions  of  French  clasaica.  Yet  the  work  of  neitliar 
of  these  would  justify  us  in  doing  more  than  rofer  to  them  in 
this  fashion.    It  is  excellently  written  in  the  current  style,  in- 
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ctining  to  declamation  and  solemnity  io  Thomas.'  to  ptrtifi^^ 

and  siuartDess  ia  Saaid.    It  says  what  an  academic  critic  of  th« 

time  V8B  Boppoeed  to  saj,  and  knows  what  he  was  suppoeed  u 

know.     But  it  really  is,  in  Mias  Mills'  excellent  Bgare,  "iht 

deaort  of  Sahora,"  and  a  desert  without  many,  if  any,  oases. 

La  Harpe  is  a  difTereat  person.     He  is  not  very  kind  to 

Batteux.    He  patiooises  his  principles,  and  allows  hia  scholar- 

.     ..         ahip  to  be  sonnd ;  but  finds  fauh  with  his  strle.  calls 

L*  //wiM.   ,  .  "^    .  .  .  .... 

hia  cnticism  eotnmuru — "lacking  in  distinction    u 

perhaps  the  best  equivalent — his  ideas  narrow,  and  his  prajudicet 
pedantic  It  would  not  bo  quite  just  to  say  i)cfc/a^te,  but  Ihia 
is  almost  as  much  as  we  could  amy  if  we  were  judging  La  Harpe, 
after  his  own  fashion  of  judgotent,  from  a  diffenoit  atandpoint. 
But  ihb  historian  cRunot  judge  thus.  La  Harpe  is  really  in 
importttut  person  in  the  History  of  Criticism.  He  "  makes  an 
end,"  as  Mr  Carlyle  uaed  to  say;  in  other  words,  whether  he 
ia  or  is  not  the  last  eminent  neO'Claesical  critic  of  France,  Iw 
puts  this  particular  phase  of  cnticism  m  sharply  and  as  eSee- 
tively  as  it  can  be  put  Xay,  he  does  even  more  than  this  for 
Ds;  b(i  shows  us  neo-classicism  at  bey.  Already,  by  the  time  of 
his  later  lectures,  when  by  the  oddest  coincidence  he  was  de- 
fending Voltaire  and  abitsing  Diderot,  making  head  at  once 
against  the  Jaoobins  and  against  that  party  of  revived  mediae- 
valism  which  was  the  surest  antidote  to  Jacobinism,  there  were 
persons — N^pomuc^te  Lemercier,  and  others — who  held  thai 
Boileau  aud  Racine  hod  kilted  French  poetry.  A^ioit  these 
La  Harpe  cakes  up  his  teatioioay ;  and  the  necessity  of  oppoei- 
tioQ  makes  it  all  the  more  decided. 

His  Court  ds  L^tiralwn  is  a  formidable — I  had  aIiao«t  called 
it  an  impo.<t3ible — book  to  tackle,  composed  of,  or  redacted  front, 
Uv*  Coun  ds  the  lectures  of  many  years,  and  unfortunately,  thougb 
LitUrutun.  y^t  uunaturaUy,  dwelling  most  fully  on  the  parts 
of  the  subject  tliat  are  of  least  real  importance.  Its  first 
edition'  was  a  ahelt-fiill  in  itselt     It  now  Sib,  with  some 


I 
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fragments,  nearly  the  whole  of  three  great  volnmea  of  the 
PttiUh^on  ZitUraire,  and  nearly  tvo-thirds,  ceriainlj  three- 
fif^is,  of  this  are  devoted  to  the  French  literature  of  the 
n'ght^enth  century,  a  subject  for  which,  to  apeak  fratikty,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  postcritj"  will  have  time  confc- 
sponding  to  sparo.  Even  tu  the  curlivr  nnd  morv  gvDeral  parta 
there  are  defects,  t^uitc  imconiiected  with  the  soundne«3  or  nn- 
sonndness  of  La  Hnrpe's  general  critical  position.  There  is 
uotfaing  which  one  should  he  slower  to  impute,  save  on  the 
very  cleareat  evidence.  th&D  ignorance  of  a  subject  of  which 
a  writer  professes  knowledge;  and  one  should  be  slow,  not 
merely  on  general  principles  of  i^od  msiinerB,  but  because 
there  ia  nothing  which  the  baser  kind  of  critic  is  so  ready  lo 
bnpute.  But  I  own  that,  after  careful  reading  and  reluctantly, 
I  have  come  to  the  conchiaion  that  Iji  Harpe'a  knowledge  of  the 
olassios  left  a  very  great  d«>al  to  desire.  That,  in  hiH  survey  of  Epic, 
be  omits  Apollonius  Ithodius  in  his  proper  place  altogether  and 
ptits  him  in  u  [wslscript,  mi^hl  bo  a  mere  oversight,  negligible 
by  all  but  th«  illiberal :  unfortunately  the  postscript  itself  shows 
DO  signs  of  critical  appreciation.  It  is  more  nnfortunato  still 
that  he  should  sar  that  all  the  writers  of  ancient  Home  loaded 
Catullus  with  eulogy,  when  we  know  that  Horace  only  spares 
him  a  passing  eneer,  that  Quintilian  has  no  notice  for  any- 
thing but  his  "  bitteraeBs,"  and  that  hardly  anybody  but  Martial 
does  him  real  justice.  However,  we  need  not  dwell  on  this.  If 
Ia  Harpe  was  not  very  widely  or  deeply  read  in  old-wnrld  or  in 
old-f  Tench  literature,  he  certainly  knew  the  French  literature  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  very  well  indeed. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  significant,  and  awkward,  that,  in 
dealing  with  English,  Gcnnau,  and  other  modem  litcmtnres,  he 

...  alwnvs  seems  to  refer  to  tmnslationa,  and  hardly 
Hut  erttteAi  '  ,  .  , 

po-iiim  u   ever  vontnres  R  cnticism  except  on  the  mere  matter 

of  the  poem.     Moreover,  which  ia  of  even  more  im- 
portance for  us,  he  wua  not  iu  the  slightest  doobc 
about  his  point  of  view  either  of  these  or  of  any  other  literalnre. 
\  His  censures  and  his  praises  are  adjiisu>d  with  almost  uuerring 
\  accuracy  to  the  ueo-classic  creed,  as  we  have  detined  and  iUus- 
\trat«d  it  in  this  volume.     His  Intrwtiuiwn  pours  all  the  scorn 
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he  eoold  master  on  liMMe  wbo  ooolema  tbe  art  of  vritin^' 
Eveo  ^Mkespeare,  couve  u  be  ii,  waa  not  without  lemiiiil- 
Tluit  poet.  Daate,  and  Uiltoo  exeeaied  "DMNHtroas"  wettt', 
bat  io  these  motutera  there  were  aomt  beintifal  partt  done 
aooarding  to  "  the  priaciplea."  And,  to  do  him  josttoe,  b«  nenr 
nrsrvcs  or  flinclien  from  thu.  KB^iih  ha*  "an  iaooooeinUt 
proaaDdaUon."  >  The  CUjmiy  is  in  Arabian  Si^tU  uK 
ptterile.  languid,  serioiulj  extravagant,  even  tgnoMe  in  paitt. 
The  wjounis  with  Calfpgo  and  Circe  offer  nothiog  uUsiMtiitg 
to  La  Hsrpe.  Tbe  wonderful  descent  to  Hades  U  as  bad  as  tlot 
of  j£neft8  u  admirable.  La  Harpe  tcUs  us  that  these  and  otfatf 
timibj  judgments  are  proob  of  hia  severe  frantcDeai.  Tbxif^ 
OBrtnnl/  are;  be  has  told  us  what  he  is. 

Diat  after  this  be  should  pronounce  the  Gtorgiet "  the  mott 
perfect  poem  transmitted  to  tu  b;  the  Andents " ;  fix  on  ths 
PtoiMtketu  his  bvonrite  epithet  of  "  mooaCroas,"  and  say  Utst  ii 
"  cannot  even  be  called  a  tragedy  " ;  think  Plotarch  thorougblj 
justified  in  his  censure  of  Aristophanes ;  read  Thuqrdides  wilii 
less  pleasara  than  Xeuophon ;  and  decide  that  Apokios  wrote 
vers  U  moyen  age,  which  was  trn  d^ttri, — these  things  do  uX 
surprise  us,  nor  that  lie  should  tolerate  Oman  after  not  Uilerating 
Milton.  It  is  in  his  fragment  oa  the  last-named  poet  that  be 
gives  us  his  whole  secret,  with  one  of  those  intentional,  yet  realty 
unoouscious,  bursts  of  frankness  which  have  been  already  noticed. 
f'la  po^te,"  he  says,  "  ne  doii  me  peindrv  quo  oe  que  je  peux 
rcompreodre.  admettre.  ou  auppoeer."  That " saspension  of  dis-  H 
belief "  in  which,  at  do  distant  date,  Coleridge  was  to  discover 
the  real  poetic  effect  would,  it  is  clear,  have  been  vehemenilf 
resisted  and  refused  by  Lu  Harpe,  or  rather  it  could  never  have 
entered  bis  bead  us  poasible.  fl 

He  remains  therefore  hopelessly  self-ehut  out  of  Lhe  gates 
of  Poetry — only  admitting  and  coiuprebeudiog  dioee  beaaties 

I  La  Harpe  her«  uiUcgiAt»d  the 
H>lair  dliief  whom.  Ur  WkUara  met  iu 
ttto  iMthotl  Ul«*  ot  lh«  Bud  of  Vutr 
dltCiMid  who  chMed  him  therefrvTU  nilli 
contumelf  when  he  iwcl  he  ouix  fruni 
»  place  oiled  "  Goglotiil."    "  Ltugliuig," 


Mud  tlia  chi«f,  (TM  aot  fe  word  UiU  ■ 
Duui  <nuld  profUMiBoe.  Asd  timrttan— 
ihu  u  La  H«rp0  aU  arte — tbera  oeuU 
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which  Rttay  into  the  precinct  of  Jthetoric ;  discerning  with  horror 
"monsters"  within  the  gat«ts  thomselves;  and  in  his  milder 
moDienta  conjecturing  charitabt;  that,  if  DaDt«,  Shakespeare, 
and  Milton  had  oaly  always  observed  the  rales,  which  they 
Somotimca  elippod  into,  they  might  have  beeo  uearly  as  good 
po«t8 — he  will  not  say  quite — as  Racine  and  Voltaire.  Kever 
have  we  met,  nor  shall  we  «ver  meet  again,  a  critical  EphraJin 
80  utterly  joined  to  idols.  It  is  uiuiccessarj- — il  would  even  tw 
useless — to  argue  about  him  ;  he  must  he  observed,  rvgi^turvd, 
and  passed.  Yet  I  do  not  pretend  to  regret  the  time  which  I 
hare  myself  spent  over  him.  He  writes  well ;  he  sees  clearly 
through  bia  "  moontroua "  apecLaclus  and  subject  to  their  laws ; 
above  nil,  he  ha«,  what  is,  for  some  readers  at  any  rate,  the 
intense  and  unfailing  chftrm  of  "  Thorough."  He  is  no  cowardly 
Braggadochio  or  inconstant  Pahdell:  he  is  Sansfoy  and  Sansloy 
in  one  —  defending  his  Duessa,  and  perfectly  ready  to  draw 
sword  and  spend  blood  for  her  at  any  moment.  Nor  does  he 
wield  the  said  sword  by  any  means  uiicraftsmanty.  Give  him 
his  premisses  and  his  postulates,  his  Hules.  his  false  lieason 
and  sham  Nature,  bia  criterioa  of  the  admissible  and  compre- 
heoaibte,  and  be  very  seldom  makes  a  false  conclusion.  Would 
that  all  Gloriana's  own  knights  were  as  uneompromiaing,  as 
hardy,  and  as  deft! 

Of  the  immense  mass  of  Academic  Klogea,  and  prize  Essays 
generally,  composed  during  the  eighteenth  century,  no  extended 
j^  or  minute  account  will  be  expected  here.    I  have 

Academic  myself,  speaking  without  the  slightest  exaggeration, 
JTway.  j,^j  hundretls  of  thein  :  indeed  it  is  difRoalt  to  find 
a^FVench  man  of  lelters,  of  any  name  during  the  whole  time,  in 
whoBB  works  some  specimens  of  the  kind  do  not  fiRure.  But— 
and  it  is  at  once  a  reason  for  dealing  with  thorn  generally  and  a 
reason  for  not-  dealing  with  them  as  individuals — thi'^rv  is  hardly 
any  kind  of  publication  which  more  fatally  indicates  the  defect* 
of  the  Academic  system,  and  of  that  phase  of  critidsm  and 
litemry  tasU:  of  which  it  was  tlie  exponent.  They  were  writtea 
in  some  cases — it  is  but  repeating  in  otlier  words  whai  has 
been  just  said — by  men  of  the  greatest  talent ;  they  oonstitated. 
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tritfa  s  fl»y  of  one  kind  or  another,  the  almost  invariable 
of  erery  Frenchman  who  had  literary  talent,  great  or  BmaU. 
Tliey  exhibit  a  rehitivety  high  Wvel  of  a  certain  kind  of  liteniy, 
or  at  least  rhetorical,  actoinmenL  Bui  the  last  a4j<!^^hu  ^^ 
slip  the  dogs  on  them,  (or  ttiey  ar«  almost  always  rhetorical  in 
tho  worst  senses  of  the  word.  Extensive  rending  in  literature 
was  not  wonted  by  the  forty  guards  of  the  Capitol;  origioal 
thinking  was  quite  certain  to  alarm  them.  The  elegant  nullity 
of  the  Greek  Declamation,  and  the  ampuUee  of  the  Boman,  were 
the  best  things  that  were  likely  to  be  found.  Yet  somctinm 
iu  lit«rataiB,  h»  in  pbilosopliy,  tlie  Academic  Essay  produced 
remarkable  Chioga.  Aad  we  uiay  give  souie  Bpac«  to  perhaps  its 
most  reninrkable  writer  towards  the  cloae  of  the  ttme,  a  writer 
symptouiatic!  in  the  very  highest  degree,  as  showing  the  hold 
wliich  ueo-clussic  ideas  still  had  iu  France— that  is  to  say. 
RivBTol.' 

That  "  the  8t  George  of  the  epigram  "  oiighl  have  been  really 
great  as  a  critic  there  can  be  little  doubt;  besides  leaser  exer- 
cises in  this  vocation,  which  are  always  acute  if  not 
always  quite  juet,  he  has  left  us  two  fairly  solid 
Essays,  and  a  brilliant  literary  "  skit,"  to  euable  us  to  judge. 
The  lost  of  the  three,  the  Almanadt  da  Grands  Svinmei  de  tut 
joura.  does,  with  more  wit,  better  temper,  and  better  manners, 
what  Oitford  was  to  do  a  little  later  in  England ;  it  is  a  sort  of 
sprinkling  of  an  anodyne  but  potent  Keatiug's  powder  on  the 
small  poets  and  men  of  letters  of  the  time  just  before  Che 
llcvulution.  But  the  trestlse  Ik  t  UnivtrsalM  de  la  Langtu 
Pran^ise,  laid  before  the  Aciulomr  of  Berlin  in  1783,  and  the 
Preface  to  the  writer's  Translation  of  the  If^cma,  are  really 
solid  documents.    Both  are  prodigies  of  ingenuity,  aeutenen, 


1 


JUmrof. 


'  Ther*  la  not,  1  think,  ^Ten  jet  KOJ 
complete  •ditioo  oi  Rivwl,  thuugli 
SL  da  LcKurv  •omo  jcara  op)  dcTotod 
miioh  kttenlioii  to  him.  All  the  work 
referred  to  below  will  be  found  in  tho 
«ld«r  UTvvrr*  i<  Jtivaml  (^ulilUbcd  \>y 
Dabbiyt,  VtLtii.  IHfiTj,  with  >.  uwful 
•alectioa  ol  eriticiBQU.  The  prcacoi 
writer  omtributad  to  tho  KfHniyKUy 


Bfi-itw  tta  Janiurj  1ST9  ftn  mmj  Ol 
RivBTuI  and  Chftmfort,  vrluch  irill  hi 
fouui^rc|>tliiioil  in  iliie^Biantoi— Suofi 

I'ini  m1.,  toDdofl,  IS9S).      Chbudert 

hinuclf  cui  ciqIv  be  iDentloiwd  htt*  ** 

thvwia^.  la  hi»  £to-jrt  t>a  Katifav  and 
La  KunUJDu,  buir  inidgnifiaut  anoli 
lliinSK.  writtan  »rma  bj  aueli  ft 
CM  bft 
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uad  conunaDd  of  phrase,  coDditiooed  by  want  of  knowledge 
and  hy  parti  pria.  How  praise  Dante  better  than  by  sayiag  that 
ituliaa  took  m  )m  hands  "  aae  ^ert^  qu'elle  n'eut  plus  apiv^ 
luj "  ? '  how  bett«r  describe  what  we  miss  even  in  Ariosto,  even 
in  Petrarch  ?  Ytc  how  ^-o  further  ulruy  tlian  in  finding  fault 
with  the  Ififfmo  because  "on  iic  KncontrcpnsBsSflsd'^isodea"?'' 
What  a  critical  piercing  to  the  joints  nod  marrow  of  the  fsnlt 
of  eiyhteeiith-centiir)'  poetry  is  the  remark  that  Dante's  verses 
"  36  tienueut  dcbout  par  la  seule  force  du  substaotif  et  du  rerbo 
sans  le  conooiirs  d'uue  seule  ^pithite !"  And  what  a  falling  oBF 
is  there  when  one  posses  from  this  to  the  old  beauty-ond-fault 
jangles  and  jars ' 

The  l/nitvnaUty  of  Frtneh^  baa  many  points  of  curiosity; 
but  we  must  abide  by  those  which  are  strictly  literary.  The 
temptatiou  of  the  style  to  rhetoric,  and,  at  the  same  time,  "  the 
solace  of  this  sin,"  could  hardly  he  better  shown  than  in 
Eivarol's  phrasing  of  the  radical  and  iascparable  cltaruess  of 
French,  as.  "  une  probit*?  attachi^c  &  son  giJnie." '  How  happy  is 
the  admission  thai  poets  of  other  countries  "give  their  meta- 
phors at  a  higher  strength,"  "  embrace  the  figumtive  style  cloaor," 
and  are  doeper  and  fuller  in  colour!  Tet  the  history,  both 
of  French  aud  English  literature,  given  id  each  oaw  at  some 
l«Dgth,  is  ibadequale  and  incorrect,  the  comparisons  are  childish, 
and  the  vaticinations  absurd.  lu  fact,  Bivarol  was  writing  up 
to  cerlaiD  lised  ideas,  the  chief  of  which  was  thai  the  French  > 
literature  of  1 660- 1 780  was  the  greatest  that  had  ever  existed 
— perhaps  that  ever  could  exist — in  the  world. 

This  notion — to  which  it  is  but  just  to  admit  that  other 
nations  had  given  only  too  much  countenance  and  support^ 
though  England  and  Qermany  at  least  were  fast  emaQcipatiog 
themselves — and  the  numbing  effect  of  the  general  neo-claasio 


•  Ed.  dt-.p.  277  tq. 

*  ThU  i*  nwi.clMaic  criUdam  id  it* 
guilllW wiiin  of  c«rru|>LiiiD.      VThM.  fit 

nadir  wuti,  or  could  eudure,  ku  rpi- 
I9ia  bttwam  P*r  aw  n  \a  aud  rttrdtr 
b  rttfb/  Toil  night  **  mil  dusMid 
"  haU  to  botti'i  inlerral  for  nfreab- 


menU."  But  four  Epic  inunt  ti»n 
jour  EjiukH*.  It  ii  lika  "  Wlicre  >■ 
your  brown  tree!" 

■  Ed.  cJU,  |k  19  ig. 

*  TUi,  how«7«r.  ii  noi  In  tbe  EmbT, 
but  in  •  aepantc  "  lUsiu." 
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creed  from  wliicli  it  was  no  reiy  extrava^sot  deductioQ,  mua 
very  large  proportion '  of  French  cnlicism  doriiig  th«  ccutar^, 
'  and,  almost  without  exoeptioo.  the  vhote  of  what  we  here  oil 
ita  orthodox  criticism.  So  long  ag  it,  or  anything  like  it,  prGnile 
in  say  country,  at  any  time,  the  best  criticism  la  ijnponible ; 
the  "  He  foUoweth  not  m  "  interfere*  with  all  due  appreeiatioD.* 


I  Cf.,  far  iiuUnce,  Batuux,  quiw  k 
WMaufcbl*  |iarwou  nii  th«  vKolt^  He 
hu  no  doubt  (i.  80,  81)  otf  thv  cioal- 
itaot,  the  klmoA  pBrfection,  at  whiob 
FHneh  tMta  hM  urivail ;  b»  ou\f  tout 
thkt  il  nuiy  be  hiip«ctb1«  to  guitrd 
■fiunit  falling  from  ■□  high  an  Mt«te. 
Tbii  HtnurdbiBr}  Hli-MmplMOMj  il  • 
little  IsB  noUoeaMe  in  Bn^and,  hub 
onlj  ■  liltlo.  VThoD  iTQ  thougbl  Uint 
Mr  Pope  hftd  improved  eran  upon  Hr 
DiyileD,  >uil  w»  in  >  •ort  of  Upper 
Boiwo  of  Litenttore  w  ooupwcd  with 
SliakMpwrc  ud  Chkuo«r,  no  could  not 
throw  maiif  Btonw  al  ihtmt  who  con- 
Uilcred  VcilUkire  ■  bctl«T  pool  thui 
Ronwrd. 


*  nie  enmpnidiDg  cfaaiiur  to  Om 
in  Uukt  "BijUirT  of  Cntk«I  Jm,' 
which  we  muat  not  write,  would  b« 
partioukrljr  rietk  Emr;  facaBob  tt 
FHndh  litwMitra  at  tha  tima  ii 
of  Auch  ihiep  i  ike  laoab 
oil,  perlwpH,  being  Critnlloa'i 
«»  culogor '  MItirv  on  MariramJtft  U 
tbe  cci<l  uf  tbe  2ud  tuok  q(  Z'iicwiwn', 
wbcrc  Tumi  cumlenuiB,  and  lHi4uu4 
i»  Gbanned  wjtti.  tlia  }iixte|HmU<n  of 
wonla  "tlut  never  mat  bafoi*,  and 
(bought  th«7  cottld  not  poaiiblj  pi 
OD  Uis*^*r,"  Mill  the  detqctinc  "vt 
nerdf  v(  what  ervrrbody  has  doMUd 
fid  aod  thought,  but  of  what  Uwgr  wobU 
like  ui  luve  Uioufcbt  but  did  not  I ' 
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CLASSICISM    IS  THE  OTHEB   NATIONS. 


PRKI.IMIK&ltr  REUARKS — TBUPOBABT  REVIVAL  OF  tTAtlAK  CRtTICtSH— 
OIUVUC&— MCBATOBi:  Hta  '  DGLLA  rERt-^TTA  lOBBlA '— CBESCIMBBMI— 
QCADRIO— THE  BUnBOEKCC  OK  LITEB-VKT  BlBTOEr— PDRTBEB  OBCAD- 
KKCB  or  ITALIAN  CBITiCloM — MKrASTAalO — NEO-OLAMtlCiau  TRIUXFHB 
IK  BPAJN  —  THE  ABaURDITTEfl  OF  ARTIUA  —  LUzAv — THE  HKXt  VXtS- 
riRRSTlNO  —  rSTJ<io,  IfiLA,  A\D  OTBXIIH  —  H18«  AT  I.AKT  OP  OKHUaX 
CKCTICUH— ITS  BCUUOL  TlUE— CLAASlCIIUf  AT  llAV  AU1U8T  PHOK  THI 
riKRT:  OOrrSCBKD — TBE  'VHRSCCH  EnEEB  CStTISCBK!!  DICBTRtmST ' 
— ITS  OHIKr  IDK* — nVXCtUES   DBTAlLa — aELUUIT  :   HE  TKAXI-ACI*. 

^  It  would  be  scarcely  more  than  one  of  those  sweeping  general- 
ica^ns  vrhich  attract  a  certain  class  of  readers,  if  on«  vrere  to 
Pr€iiminary  say  that,  (luring  the  eighteenth  centurj,  Englaiid 
rtmarka.  aii(l  France  exercised  a  reciprocal  intluencc  over  one 
another  in  literature,  the  results  of  which  the  remaining 
DatioDS  did  little  but  imitate.  It  is  certainly  true  that,  u 
regards  the  special  fiwbjecC  of  this  particular  Book  —  the 
oriticistn  of  orthodox  neo'clasiiicism  in  the  eifjhteenth  century 
—Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain  play  a  part  to  which  justice  can 
he  very  briefly  done,  wbilu  the  rest  may  well  be  silence.  Nor 
will  Spain  and  Italy  at  luost  liave  much  more  to  give  us 
when,  and  if,  in  the  next  volume,  we  tiim  from  the  setting  to 
thti  rifling  sun.  But  it  will  be  very  different  with  Qennany, 
where  almost  the  entire  interest  lies  in  the  retileaa  atrugglea 
and  obstinate  questioning  which  lead  to  Somanticism,  and 
which  pTBotioftUy  show  themselves  from  the  very  momcut 
wfam  the  Swiss  School  aroused  German  criticism  from  iu 
long  sleep  after  Opitz.    \Vliat  haa  to  be  said  of  the  Gottscbeda 
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and  Gelletts  of  the  llortbem  CouQtiy  had  better  be  aaid  last, 
so  as  to  bring  the  matter  into  closer  juxtaposition  with  ibe 
accouut  of  the  Romantic  Revolt  itself.  Italy  (which  has  eome 
uiterest  iu  at  least  the  beginning  of  the  centuir)  and  Spain, 
whicli  bos  VD17  Utile  in  any  ptut  of  it,  mnst  be  taken  &M. 
For  some  rcMon,  or  for  dodo,  lh«  closing  years  of  tlie  arren- 
teenth  contury,  and  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth,  in  Italy  saw 

a  very  coneiiierahle  revival  of  that  critical  spirit 
nviwi  vf  which,  as  VB  know,  bad  died  away  so  etrangely,  aftet 
luIiMi        its  vigorous  flourishing  a  hundred  years  earlier.    It 

ifi  true  that  this  new  Italian  criticism  is  of  a  lathar 
tell-tale  kind — that  it  is,  in  great  part  at  least,  criticism 
of  truditiun  and  of  retroepecU  But  Otanoa,  Murstori,  Cm- 
ciaibeni,  and  even  Quadno,  form  a  group  of  no  amaU  interest 
The  first  ia  a  real  critic  of  great,  if  not  always  weU>direeted, 
ability ;  tlie  second,  something  of  a  real  critic  too,  witb  amazing 
erudition ;  the  third,  the  author  of  the  fi«t  really  Uleraiy 
history  of  a  uattoiial  literature;  and  the  fourth,  the  finu 
jrioneer — no  Lynceus,  certainly,  but  still  a  pioneer-guide — in 
the  ways  of  general  and  comparative  Literary  study. 

Gia»viiiceo«o  Gravina  is  one  of  tboae  persons  who  particularly 
invite  the  student  to  idle  <rgri  tomnia  as  to  what  they  might 

have  been  in  other  times  and  circumstances.      A 

lawyer,  a  liiUraieur,  the  adoptive  father  of  Meta- 
stasio,  the  joint  founder  of  the  Arcadian  Academy,  a  ctitic  of 
rutnarkablc  shmwdness,  who  wrot«  excellent  things  on  tragedy, 
and  thought  hts  own  bad  tr^^es  excellent — he  tempta  one 
strangely.    His  most  famous  and  most  often  quoted  critical 
work  is  Iklla  Bagion  J'oetica,'^  but  it  is  neoeseaiy,  in  order    1 
to  appreciate  his  criticism,  to  go  to  his  Ifor^^and  read  also  ■ 
the  De/la  Trwjetiut  and  the  Dixono  delle  FavoU.     The  total 
etlect  is.  as  with  most  otlier  eighteenth-century  critics,  a  000- 
elusion  that  the  writer  has  not  "  found  bis  way  " :  though  be  if  ■ 
nearer  to  it  than  some  others  writing  later.    The  2kUa  Sagim 
Poetica  ia  a  most  interesting  labyrinth  of  cross- purposei.     The 

'  Mf  copy  ii  tbs  N«plt«  •ditian  o(      «t  Roms  (torn  ana  qoobt  a  Rnaitn 
1732.      But   tho   took    iuil    >i.p«u>;<]       «].  otlT04). 
(oin«    tour-iu><l.t«r*nt.7    reus  Mrliorr  *  Ldptic,  ITST. 
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^ly  scholastic  chnncUtr  of  Italian  serious  thought,  which 
^  iMve  noticed  in  Kinaldini  only  &  few  years  e&rlier,'  betiays 
itself  in  Gravina's  opening  del  vera  t  del  /also;  ild  recde  e  del 
Jinta;  and  in  an  episodic  dlftcusslon  of  the  origin  of  Idolatry, 
which  may  eeem  absolutely  prepoBterous  at  first  sight,  but 
wliich  works  itself  into  the  consideration  of  Fable  not  so  ilL 
The  admirable  description  of  Homer  as  "tlie  poteutest  of 
mages  and  the  wisest  or  euchantera,  in  that  ho  makes  use 
of  words  not  90  much  for  the  complaoeocy  of  the  ear  an  for 
the  advantage  of  the  imagination,"*  is  balanced,  at  a  page 
or  two's  distance,  by  a  fling  at  i\\e  ptmidosa  tur}>a  de'  RomanxL 
The  utility  of  poetrj-  is  gravely  insisted  on,  and  we  are  inritod 
as  UBita)  to  the  study  of  the  Kinds ;  but  section  xiv,,  on  "  Popular 
Judgment,"  is  instinct  with  that  Italian  common-sense  which 
bad  shown  itself  in  various  ways  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
through  mouths  so  different  as  those  o£  Castelvetro  and  Cinthio 
Gtraldi,  a  sense  almost  epigrammatically  concentrated  in  the 
phrase  nt  am  sola  popolo  nf  aenta  U  yopclo.  In  these  passages 
of  Uraviua's  there  is  to  be  found,  put  not  indeed  quite  clearly, 
but  uamiatakably  on  fair  allowance,  a  doctrine  which  hardly 
any  critic  of  any  day  has  sutticiently  digested — that  there  is 
something  in  poetry  corrcspi'^ndinfr,  in  measure  and  degree,  to 
a  poetical  sentiment  which  only  needs  waking  in  all  but  the 
exceptions  of  mankind.  What  libraries  of  vain  or  positively 
mischievous  disquisitioD  should  we  have  been  spared,  what 
oointelligent  laudation  of  Bums  when  the  iotelligont  is  so 
easy,  what  unintelligent  depreciation  of  B^ranger  when  the 
tbstiaenoc  from  it  is  surely  not  so  difficult,  what  idle  and 
obstinate  queattunings  about  Donne  or  Mliitman,  Macaulay  or 
Moore,  and  a  hundred  others  of  the  most  opposite  kinds,  if 
people  would  only  have  remembered  our  author's  sound  and 
sober  law  '  that  "  in  all  men  there  gleams  through  [traspartl  I 
know  not  what  discernment  of  the  Good  "  to  which  poet«,  if 
they  know  how,  can  appeal ! 

A  large  part  of  Gravina's  work  in  the  Sagion  consists  of  an 
aobnal  historical  survey  of  poets  and  poetry  in  the  spirit  which, 
as  we  have  seen  and  shall  see,  was  so  prevalent  in  his  day ;  and 
■  K  nf.,  p.  SaO.  *  Bd.  dt.,  p.  12.  >  Ibid.,  |i.  IS. 
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bis  judgment,  if  a  Utile  traditional,  are  almost  always  aouud, 
whether  he  is  dealing   with  the  classics  or  vith    the  great 
BeoaissaDoe  group  of  Italian  -  Latin  poets.'     Nor  should  be 
lack  due  meed  for  the  word  of  praise  he  gives  to  Folengo, 
a  writer   little    Itkelj   to   appeal   to  the   ordinary  eighteentb- 
centurjr  spirit.     When  one  thinks  of  the  extreme  inadequacy 
of  Ftench  judgments  of  Rabelais  himself  aC  this  lime,  it  ie 
no  small  merit  in  Grnrina  to  have  Kaid,  of  one  of  not  the  least 
of  BabeUie'  creditors,  that  "  be  wanl«d  only  will,  not  strength, 
to  vrito  &  noble  poem."  and  actually  possessed  iMrniog,  in- 
vention, and  fancy.     The  tirst  book  of  the  Dtlla  Jiaffion  Poetiea 
ends  thus  with  an  author  who  must  have  seemtd,  to  the  aanal 
eighteenth-century  critic,  neatly  as  sad  and  bad  and  mad  as 
Kabolais  and  Shftkespeare.i  and  in  whom  it  is  not  now  diflicuU 
to  see  much  Rabelai^iau  and  even  soma  Sliakespeariau  qualiQ^. 
The  second  deals  with  the  Italian  veruacular.    Gravina  dolf 
admires  Dante;  but  hia  elaborate  apology  for  rhyme  U  note- 
worthy and  amnsing.      It  was  the  way  of   the  eightdeath 
century  to  apologise  for  all  sorts  of  things — from  the  Bible 
dowuwaids — ibut  were  not  in  the  IcAst  need  of  it.     He  HH 
a  little  l«8s  shnoibfsced  oti  the  question  of  the  vulgar  tongue;  ^ 
and  says  excellent  things  about  the  Ik  Vulgari  itself — that     i 
"discourse  so  subtle  and  so  true."    Indeed  be  conducts  hit  ■ 
whole  discussion  on  the  Vernacular,  which  is  long,  in  accwd-  ^ 
ance  with  the  principles  of  the  tractate,  and  gives  to  Dante  is 
all  nearly  fifty  pages,  or  more  than  half  of  the  book.&Dnouncinji 
his  deliberate  iutentiou  ffiudicare  spediaiamaUe  of  tlie  rest  from 
Boiardo  and  Aiioato  dowuwards.     The  whole  forms  a  very 
iaterestiiig  survey  of  Italian  poetry,  though  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  Gravina's  separate  critical  utteinnoes  is  to  be 
found,  not  in  it  but,  in  his  short  Latin  Letter  De  Poesi  to 
Maffei,  in  wliich  he  speaks  of  La  Casa  as  qui  aUtr  poUtt  Haieri 
a  J'elrarca  Lyricorwm  princfpi.      It  is  a  hold  saying,  but  not 


'  I)g  i*  very  iDKrwting  on  tha»«, 
being  the  pHii«i|Hil  critic.  I>«t,nr«*u  tittix 
uwu  liiaca  uiil  llioae  luadern  linj*  wliicli 
Iinvv  (or^tUn  ttnui,  tw  dwl  with  the 
tubJeoU 


'  Onvioa  caUi  tiM  opf>OMt«  atfle  to 
MMTOTDnic  out,  M  mact  do,  ptdtntoet, 
but  HflennrHto,  btna  Wtitaiio,  the  aas 
df  gurrrr  at  Cuudo  Sotrfa,  author  of 
oortAiii  egngtouB  pnUntsaqtM  t>ieo«& 
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hard  to  justiry,  coaoerniug  the  auttior  ot  Errai  gran  Ivmjte  and 
0  itonno,  o  de  la  queta. 

The  monumental  work  of  Murntori  in  histOTy  nnd  nntiqnities 
has  overshadowed  hia  accomplishment  in  htemture;  aad  some 
„  rvspectublu  hooks  of  reference  linrit!y  mention  thia: 

JU«  D«Ua  hut  it  is  in  fact  couHidorablu.  We  have  already  had 
Pwfotta  occasion  to  refer  to  the  service  that  he  did  in  editing 
the  miscellnneoiis  critical  papers  of  Castelvetro,  and  he 
alto  did  imporbant  work  on  the  Italian  Theatre;  but  hia  Vrlla 
Ptrfdta,  Poeaia  Jtaliana  *  is  a  more  original  title-deed.  There  is 
no  douht  that  it  had  great  influence :  soma  have  even  thoaght 
that  Luzdu  (r.  infra,  p.  I>48)  waa  indebted  to  it  for  the  impulse 
which  enabled  him  finally  to  overcome  the  remnants  of  Romantic 
reaistaooe  in  Spain,  and  to  seat  Neo-cUiasicism  at  laat  triumphant 
in  the  country  of  Don  Quixote.  But  it  does  not  need  this 
doubtful  and  reflected  honour.  The  book  is.  given  its  lights  a:id 
its  time,  a  very  good  book.  It  accepts,  without  much  or  any, 
demur,  that  notion  of  Good  Taste  which  the  seveutcenlh  centniy 
Utoogitatcd  and  the  eighteenth  almost  universally  aec«pt«d,  poet-l 
poning  inquiry  whether  it  were  the  falee  Florimel  or  the  trua.| 
Bnt  Muratori  is  both  a  historian  and  a  philosopher ;  and  he| 
makes  good  use  of  both  hia  qualifications.  He  cantraala,  effeo-' 
lively  enou^.the  supposed  iufalUbility  of  Petrarch  in  Taste, 
the  vari(;ty  (without  deKrbiug  this)  of  the  sixteen lli  century,  and 
the  paxivu)  jugto  of  that  which  bad  just  closed  when  ho  wrote. 
jHe  will  have  it  that  Poetry  is  "  a  daughter  and  servant  of  Moral 
'*Philosophy  "^in  which  case  it  must  be  aadly  admitted  that 
the  mother  is  too  often  not  justified  of  the  daughter,  and  that 
the  service  is  not  seldom  unprotitable.  But  he  cornea  (perhaps 
inspired  by  Tasso)  nearer  to  universal  acceptance  when  he  tells 
OS  that  Poetit  Beauty  i«  "a  new  and  marvellously  delightful 
Truth,"  and  be  is  specially  copious  on  the  Fancy— so  much  so 
that  one  im^inee  it  not  impossible  that  Addison  may  have  seeu 
the  treatise,  more  particularly  as  there  is  much  about  "  True  and 
False  Wit "  in  the  Second  Book  of  the  PerfeUa  Poefia,  He  is, 
\  in  his  Third  Book,  liberal  on  the  question  of  Useful  or  Delightful 

I  ■  Modniu,  1706. 
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— the  laU«T  will  do  ver^  well  if  it  is  hcftlthj  delight^ — and 
discusses  the  dofccts  of  poeu.  and  the  various  parts  of  poetry, 
with  sense  and  discriiniuatioD.  All  this  is  of  course  still  too 
touch  "in  the  air";  it  makes  the  old  mistake  of  taking  for 
granted  that  poedt  can  be  in  some  wa^r  strBiaed  off,  or  distilled 
frooi,  poeta  and  pcema.  But  this  defect  is  to  sotue  extent 
repaired  in  the  sequel,  and  the  whole  is  a  book  for  from 
despicable.  The  chief  defect  of  it  (a  defect  which  extends  oUo 
to  Oraviiia)  is  the  absence  of  comparative  critioisoi — of  the 
attempt,  at  least,  to  study  literature  as  a  wbola 

The  two  historians,  especialty  Quadrio,  are  freer  from  tli 
defect,  though  bj  no  means  free  from  it;  but  thej  compensatol 
for  this  advantage  by  a  much  weaker  doeeof  really 
critical  spirit.  Crescimbeni  is  not  an  nnimporunt 
figare  in  the  History  of  his  own  literature,  to  which  he  con- 
tributed, after  writing  in  1700  on  Za  £tlhxta  dd  Vol^ar  Poetia, 
a  ngalsr  work*  oa  the  whole  subject  as  far  as  poetry  is 
cxmoeroed.  Part,  and  the  best  part,  of  this  is  made  up  oC^ 
a  reFashioning  of  the  Jfeltcoa.  Its  contents,  which  nre  nobf 
contemptible,  though  too  like  much  that  we  have  already  j^ue 
through  to  require  minute  attention,  are  almost  indicated  by  ita 
title — ail  enumeration  of  poetical  beauties,  cautions  against  de* 
(acts  aud  mistakes  in  the  application  of  them,  and  tbo  nsuall 
aualyaia  of  Kiuda  The  rest  of  the  book  is  a  really  valuablsj 
literary  eneyelopiHlia,  with  extracts,  commentaries.  lists,  indices,' 
&c,'*all  very  capital"  in  theii  own  way,  but  somewhat  out  of 
oun.  m 

If  Quadrio  seems  to  invite  more  attention,  it  is  partly  becausa  V 
of  his  goodly  bulk  which  fills  the  eye.  and  partly  because  of  th« 
oddity  of  some  of  his  judgments,  bat  partly  also  (in 
a  third  part)  bccau$u  be  really  intends  to  be  criCicaU 
and  bocause  hu  extends  his  view  fur  beyond  Italian.  The  IkUa 
Storia  e  detla  Bagicme  d'Offni  Pottia  ^  is  a  sufficiently  ambition*  M 

'  Du   Bo«,   ft   little   lalor,  witli   tho       ftruclion." 
ftpolbutliL-luD  of  the  KreDcli  eifftitMiitli      i    '  Ittori/t  dd  Vol^r  fotrla,  fUuni, 

Mlitur7,  wy*  btuiill;  {of,,  ei'l.  dip.,  l.  d 096  and  IttM.-^^-'' 
37&)  th«t "  til*  b**t  i>:cui  U  tliKt  wlijch  ■  7  toU.  (Bolopw  wh]  IGImi,  17SI- 

■tA  luuBl.'iiiii]  lliiiC  "unB  liAnlljr  17fia). 

open*  a  ptwrn  for  the  uk«  of  iu>  ' 
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attempt;  and  I  do  not  think  I  know ujthii^  of  the  kind,  by 

a  single  man,  which  is  at  any  rate  more  milaminotis.    Seven  big 

quartos,  tightly  packed,  give  Quadrio  ample  tooiu  and  rei^ 

finoagb  tor  procvedinga  alike  luethodicol  and  far-ranging  in 

their  method  ;   and  his  JX^tinsioni — the  siib-divisioas  of  )iis 

Books — Icnvc  fen  things  unattcmpted.    He  is  able  to  include 

both  branches  of  I'aCrixzi's  old  division,  JHspviata  and  Morialt, 

and  he  extends  the  purview  of  the  latter  as  widely  as  be  can,  if 

not  B»  happily.      The  good  fatth,  snd   the  leas  than   doubtful 

judgment,  of  some  of  his  excursions  will  be  sufficiently,  and 

here  most  interestingly,  demoustraled  by  some  instances  from 

hia  English  notes.    After  devoting  great  space  to  the  usual 

general  queilions  of  the  nature,  origin,  position,  Ac.,  of  poutTy, 

he  has  a  proportionately  large  distribution  of  Kinds,  extending 

not  merely  into  Acrostic-land  bat  into  Cento  and  Macaronic.    He 

deals  further  with  Poetic  Art  and  Poetic  Fury,  and,  in  successive 

Di^iVrntrnt,  with  Plot  and  Manners,  Erudition,  Verse  in  general, 

Italian  verse,  &c    Then  he  attacks  the  actual  contenta  of  his 

snbject,  and  devotes  the  whole  of  a  volume  of  800  pages  to 

"  Melic  "  or  Lyric  poetiy.    It  cannot  but  be  intereatiog  to  the 

reader  to  note  who  represented  English  Lyric  poetry  to  the  eyee 

of  a  learned  and  laborious  Italian  Jesuit  in  the  second  quarter 

of  the  eighteentl)  century  ;  but  it  is  pretty  sale  to  say  that  not 

one  of  a  hundred  guvsscrs  would  name  the  trio  iu  a  hundred 

guesses     each.      They    ore    Oower,    "  Arthur    Keltoo,"    and 

"Wicherley."* 

He  proceeds  throngh  all  the  divisions  in  the  same  way.     His 

notice  of  Shakespeare  is  obviously  a  recollection  of  the  milder 

view  of  Voltaire,  who  was  a  friend  of  Quadrio's,    Drydeu  wrote 

a  "tragedy"  entitled   King  Arthur;   Addison   is   treated   at 

lengtli,  and  with  evident  sympathy,  as  well  as  with  at  leaat 

.*  I  ahall  ovn  fnnkt;  thtt,  wben  I  Tinl  Itatianal  BiiiffTttfky.  Aomrdiiig  to  th* 
rc*d  Lhii,  I  lind  citlior  tifvOr  li*anl  of  UlUr,  hui  pMtD  in  pniM  at  tit*  W*Ui 
Arthur  Kdton, or  liiul  uturlf  forp>t(«n       nntion  u  ool  now  extant  or  diaeovM-- 


t)liD,  U<l  thought  the  n«iDc  murt  It  « 
miuidleof  "Sk»lt<ju.  "  UIlM  j«  knattn 
about  him  vdkj  bo  rouod  in  Wanon,  Ir. 
159,  wl.  Buliu  (Mkito,  u  itm  probably 
Quailrio'*  kno  wleil^e  ul  hlni,  from  Wood 
and  Bale),  and  abo  ia  Om  J>ietumaiy  ej 


able ;  and  though  *  Clui^nicle  luiiU  I 
hav«  DOTOr  Mm  it.  What  made  tb« 
Jnuit  iiiUDC  Kvltrin  at  all  ia  aa  dark  to 
UH  M  wbnt  iiiad«  him  mnifarm  0<m«r 
■ud  "  Wioherlcf  "  futo  "  UeLc  '  banli. 
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mDTe  direct  knowledge  than  that  shown  of  "  n  BenJamOD ' 
(sic).     There  is  a  whole  cliaplor  ou  Milton,  in  which  Bapia 
and  the  Cbcvnliur  Kamsay'  are  qaot«d.     Th«  critic  is  awar 
of  (let  u.t  hofM)  h«  had  not  rend)  Glover's  Lfonida* ;  aod  he  it 
nntorally  copious  on  Pope,  though  his  section  oa  Th*  Rape 
t/u  Leek  shades  itself  off  in  the  oddest  maDuer  into  a  Discourse 
on  Uair,  with  references  to  Apuleius  and  the  obliging  Fotia, 
to  DioQ  Chtyaoetotn,  and  to  Firenzuola.      But  Chancer  and 
Spenser  are  not  (unleas  I  have  missed  ttiem)  discussed  by 
the  citer  of  Arthur  Kelton. 

Of  course  th«re  is  no  need  to  laugh  at  Quadrio ;  and  if  we  ddj 
it  must  be  done  only  in  the  moat  good'humonred  and  poHteatj 
way  possible.    Donbtlegs  we  all  make  mistakes  in  dealing  with 
foreign  Literatures ;  and  those  of  as  who  have  dealt  moat  with 
tbem  have  doubtless  sinned  most.     But  what  is  important  to 
DOtic«  here  about  the  Hietoriaa  of  All  Poetry  is — first,  that  hal 
has  shrewdly  seen  mid  luaiifiilly  accepted,  if  not  the  nece«ityj 

r  at  least  the  immeuBe  advantage,  of  comparative  literary  study  ; 

*    and  secondly,  that  while  emaiicipsting  himself  to  this  exteut, 
he  is  still  nnder  the  domination  of  Kinds.    If  li^  liad  gone  to 
Kelton  himself,  and  liad  examined  that  worthy's  works — not 
rouge  htm  under  Mclic  or  Epic  or  anything  ftioif«ziftii'»e,  but 
CO  see  whether  he  wrote  good  or  bad  poetry,  he  would  at  Ic 
have  been  in  n  fairer  way  of  escape.    Bat  the  mania  for  Kind- ' 
ntid  Subject-division,  instend  of  studying  poetic  treatment,  can 
hardly  be  better  illustrated  than  in  Quadrio,  whose  achedole 
of  narrative  poetry,  for  instance,  is  as  complicated  and  esm 
meticulous  as  a  Government  return.  I 

Tet  the  value  of  his  attempt,  and  in  a  less  degree  of  Crescim.- 
beoi's.  is  very  great :  and  it  perhaps  exceeds  in  gtncrai  critical 
importaiicu  thu  resultii  of  the  exercise  of  the  superior  talent  of 
Murntori  and  Gravina.     These  latter  said  more  noteworthy  H 


>  It  1  lioTB  uid  nothiDg  kbout  thi^ 
axnlleot  Scuio-Freucli  dUclple  of  T6at- 
Ion,  ftutbor  of  the  Vof/agu  it  CyMU 
(whicli  ftll  good  little  oig^htMinth'Cantui^ 
Uoyi  ud  glila  raxl),  kud  iriur  uf 
Krauub  which  wu  sdmilUd  by  Fnnch. 


men  to  bo  Uie  bant  {sxcapt  HHDilUni'*} 
wriU«a  Vy  may  uoD-fraudiinftn,  it  m 
wAihar  froca  ignumioe  aor  from  4ti(r«. 
euidontr.     H*  Uk«*  pho*  in  oritidsm  i 
for  k  Di*tount  of  £fic  Ptelni,  pntKied  j 
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things  than  the  others :  but  they  said  them  in  a  kind  of  criticism 
_.  which,  to  speak  our  best  for  it,  had  alre^^y  dona  all 

rmfrymft  the  good  that  was  in  it  to  do.  Kaj,  their  method  o( 
t^tiirrar^  handling  was  likely  to  aland  iu  tlie  way  t>(  real  critical 
advaDce  or  recovery,  not  to  help  it.  Crcseimbenl 
and  Quadrio.  especially  the  latter,  recognised  indeeti.  if  they  did 
not  themselves  quite  understand,  or  lay  down  in  so  many  words 
(or  iho  instructioti  of  otbors,  the  great  fact  that  before  all  things, 
and  for  some  time  al  any  rate  irist^iud  of  all  tliing»,  it  was  time 
for  criticism  to  "  take  stock  " — that  instead  of  theorising  at  targe, 
and  controlling  the  theory  nt  beet  by  a  ]jurtial  study  of  the 
classics  and  a  very  limited  and  arbitrary  Ttutection  of  thu  litera- 
ture of  thft  student's  own  country,  it  was  time  for  him  to  take 
the  whole  of  that  liternttire,  to  compiire  it  with  the  whole  of  the 
classics,  and,  so  far  aa  he  possibly  could,  with  the  whole  of 
foreign  modern  literature  as  a  third  standard.  That  w  prac- 
tically what  we  have  been  doing  for  neatly  two  hundred  year* 
past,  more  or  less — for  more  than  a  hundred  years  past,  pretty 
steadily  and  with  a  will.  It  ia  not  done  yet ;  and  it  never  can 
be  done  wholly,  because  every  generation  and  every  country 
adds,  in  its  varyiug  measure  and  degree,  fresh  supplies  of  matter 
wlitcli  cannot  be  digested  all  at  onoe,  but  which  must  sooner  or 
later  be  added  to  the  rest,  and  may  affect  conclusions  drawn 
from  that  rest,  us  vitally  as  did  tlie  work  of  Dante  or  that  of 
Shakespeare.  But  it  hoii  been  done,  and  is  being  done,  after  a 
(asbioD  in  which,  before  the  time  of  these  two  Italian  historians, 
it  hod  hardly  buun  done  by  anybody. 

The  promise,  however,  of  this  group — the  elder  of  whose 
membeni  atmoHt  belong  to  the  seventeenth  century,  while  the 
Fntth/r      yo'"'B^t  does  not  come  below  the  middle  of  tlie 
dttadtwx   eighteenth  —  was  not    ful&Ued.      Hardly  a   siogte 
_^Uali(tn    peiBon  among  the  other  (and  chiefly  later)  Italian 
critics  of  tho  time  has  achieved,  or.  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  inform  myself,  has  deserved  to  achieve,  any  great 
reputation.     Tiraboschi  indeed  continued  the  merely  historical 
part  of  CrescTtnbent's  labour  with  an  industry  probably  un- 
paralleled in  any  other  country.     MeULStasio,  in  bis  later  days. 
VOL.  II.  Z  M 
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occupied  binwelf  a  g'>od  d«aj  witli  criticism,  and  at  an  auhft 
time  his  Eatratto  deit  Arte  Podica  tTAriaotiU^ 
'  would  hftve  denervMl  a  good  deal  of  atboatioa  fioia 
oa.  At  his  own  daU:  MouutMio  is  partly  an  eiubenl  example 
of  Uiat  halting  b«LwocD  two  opinion!  which  has  been  so  often 
mentioiiod,  partly  an  inheritor  of  others'  thoughts.  He  is  in 
hardly  any  sense  a  Romantic ;  yet  ho  observes,  against  the 
Dacierian  extension  and  hardeDtng  of  Aiifliotlo'a  dcfioitioo 
of  poetry,  that  if  this  be  so  "it  will  be  very  diffiwilt  to  find 
any  writer  who  is  not  a  poet";  and  a  little  fariher  he  has 
exoogilaUid.  or  borrowed  from  the  tesibetioians,  the  all-im- 
portant doctrine  that  tha  object  of  the  sculptor  is  "not  the 
illusion  of  the  spectator  but  hie  own  victory  over  the  marble." 
But  these  thin^  are  late,  tranaitioual.  aud,  perhaps,  as  baa  been 
hinted,  borrow«d.  The  earlier  critical  work  of  the  polygraphic, 
polyglottio,  and  polypragmatio  Marquis  Scipione  MafTei  has 
no  diRtinction:  and  the  very  rvames'  of  Paleai,  Salio,  Deiiina, 
Zanulti  are  unknown  to  all  but  special  students  of  Italian 
Utcmturo,  and  probably  to  not  a  few  of  these.  Wo  moat  come 
to  quite  iiio<iern  tiin«4 — to  times  indeiKl  so  near  our  own  that 
the  rule  of  silence  as  to  living  contemporaries  may  often  come 
lulo  operation — before  we  can  find  any  heirs  to  the  glory  of 
Costelvctro  and  Patrizzi.  if  we  can  find  them  then. 


The   singularity  which    in   so   many    ways  besets  Spanish 

lileretDTfl  ahows  ttself.  perhaps  not  least,  in  the  fact  that  the 

estHblisbmeni  of  the  ueo'clossic  creed  in  Spain  does 

(iitMkitm    uot  take  place  till  that  creed  is  beginning  to  be,  in 

taj?^     one  way  ur  another,  deserted  or  undermined  in  other 

countries.     It  must  lie  admitted  that  there  was  some 

excuse   (or  Boi)    Ignacio  de  Lu»iri  Claramunt  de  SueWes  y 

Gurrea.  whose  Pcitiea  in  1737  argued  Spain's  poetry  away,  ftr 

more  actually  than    Cervantes   had  ever  laughed   away  her 

chivalry.     It  has  been  usual  to  repreiient  Luttiu  as  a  mere 

'  It  fill*  the  grentcr  p4rt  at  the  12th  DsdIuk  oci-urt  la  l>r  Oam>tt'i  cxctl* 

utd  tut  vol.  of  tlio  Porix  *A.  (1783).  leut  SkoH  I/utarf  ^  lUJioM  Littrm- 

Til*  i>Mi(a«M  (luutoil  nre  at  pp.  29.  30,  (un  il/oodon,  I8Si&},  aoA  tba/t  lor  hi* 

Mid  S7  of  l>ii».  butorkal,  not  Ilia  Uunrf,  irork. 

*  For  iniuucc,  o(  thew  four  oiilj' 


popnlariser  of  Boi1«au  id  Spuia :  but  tliix  is  not  just.  Any  one 
who  has  followeil  tJie  course  of  reftdiii^  wliicli  tiiis  book 
represents  will  see  that  it  was  the  antiqna  mater  of  Spanish 
criticism,  Italy,  which  retillj  started  Luzda's  inquiries — that 
Mumtori,  *iid  perhaps  Gravina,  rather  than  Boilenu  and  the 
French  schooliiicn,  were  his  masters.  Indeed  it  seetna  that  he 
had  actually  sketched,  in  Italian  aiid  in  Italy  (or  at  least  Sicily), 
certain  lUtyumameiUi  supra  la  Poesia,  nearly  a  decade  before  his 
Spanish  book  appeared. 

There  was,  it  has  heea  said,  some  excuse  for  him.  We  have 
seen  in  the  last  Book  that,  though  isolated  expre-ssions  and 
apct\us  of  remarkable  promise  and  acuteness  appear  in  Spanisli 
criticism  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  always  impar  aifti, 
and  was  constantly  aiming  at  the  establishment  of  a  kind  of 
illegitimate  compromise  between  the  uftlioaal  drama,  which  the 
critics  would  not  give  up.  and  the  general  theories  of  literature 
which  they  did  not  dafe — perhaps  did  not  wish — to  impugn. 
Id  fact,  this  state  of  compromise,  by  yet  another  of  the  anomalies 
above  referred  to,  anticipates  llie  similar  things  which  we  see  in 
Dnglatid  and  in  France,  in  Italy  and  in  Germany,  much  ]ati;r. 
At  the  )tARictini«,  ^piiiu  had  Wen  a  special  victim,  with  Oougor- 
ism  and  Cultvraiiiem  niid  Conceptisiii,  «f  those  coiitoKions  of  the 
Romantic  agony  which,  all  over  Europe,  invited  the  tyranny  of 
neo-olassicisni.  AUo  its  great  creative  period  had  ctoeed  for 
some  considerable  time.  Lastly,  there  had  8llr^'ived  in  Spain  % 
kind  of  childishly  scholastic  rhetoric,  which  the  rest  of  Europe, 
with  some  »li-;;ht  exceptions  in  Italy,  had  long  outgrown. 
Ticknor,  tlie  must  amiable  of  Historians  (when  rrotestanlism  is 
not  in  point),  calls  by  the  name  of  "h.  really  ridiculoas  book"  the 
-n^  Jfyilom«  de  la  EluqueMia  S»pafi(Aa  of  Oon  Francisco 

tAtmiMm  Josti  Artiga  or  Artieda,  to  which  he  ftivea  the  date 
Jrtttfo.  pf  172.5,  but  of  which  the  British  Museum  copy  beais 
a  date  more  than  thirty  years  earlier.'  People  are  apt  to  be  so 
unkind  to  technical  lUi^lori^a  and  Poetiea  that  I  own  I  had  a 
faint  liope,  before  1  actually  read  this  book,  of  being  able  to 
remonstrate  with  the  Tickiioriau  judgment :  but  no  pvttU  csr. 
The  work  is  dedicated  to  Franocsco  Bor^a,  Duke  of  Gandia — 

1  UucMt,  KM,  ISmo. 
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tlie  tngic  elder  associatioits  of  the  naiu«  »er%'iDg,  to  those  who 
are  itisceptible  to  such  things,  an  a  sort  of  heighuning  of  the 
faroe.  It  coDsists  of  verse-^lialogius,  ia  octosyllabic  quatrain. 
l)i:twcuu  a  ffi/o  and  a  radre  by  irajr  of  qaestion  and  aiuwet. 
£loquttQoe  IB  angelic,  celestial,  etli«rca.l,  elementaiy,  mixed. 
dumb,  and  Bovorol  olher  things.  KccetptA  and  formulas  an 
given  (or  all  9orta  of  compositions  down  to  visiting  cards :  and 
the  style  of  exposition  may  perhaps  beet  be  appreciated  from  an 
extract  of  two  (quatrains — 

P.  La  InuLgwn  o  looii  an  biute, 
bcaqotjuido  una  pinUlra 
i%  nlgdsM  ooMw  eon  otna 
COD  propriacUd  y  hannosAra. 

And  a  Htcle  later  the  Hijo  says — 

ff.  En  •MiCnunboa  ejempliraa 
i«qilaiKl««eo  1m  ftgftnu : 
moatradniA,  «i  [la  Apottrofe]  Ll  Adrenioa 
Huiorra  taato  hcrciioaiiia. 

One   is   too  apt  to  forget,  in  c&usuriug  eighteenth  -  ceniury 
1  flippancy  and  superCicialiiy  in  regard  to  the  past,  that  all  over 
Europe,  more  or  lesa,  thia  kind  of  childish  stuff  was  still  actu- 
alljr  tntiglit. 

LuidD  b  at  least  not  childish.  Chough  he  betrays  the  in* 
Buflicienb  historical  examination  and  the  hosly  generalisiog 
which  beset  the  whole  school.  He  devotes  the 
principal  att«ntiou  of  Im  folio.*  after  generalities 
avnwedly  taken  from  Miiratori,  to  Epic  and  Tragedy,  and 
white  using  complimentary  words  to  Lope  and  Calderon,  indi- 
cales,  witliout  doubt  or  hesitation,  that  his  heart  is  with 
Corneille  and  Racine.  It  is  true  that  he  is  himself — as  all 
thesi'  Kighteenth-ceiitury  "classicB"  are  without  exception,  save 
the  mere  school  do<;uiatiats  or  the  obsLiuate  leactionariea  like 
La  Harpe — iocopwstent.  Mr  Fitzmaurioe  Kelly*  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  tliere  is  liardty  a  proi>o3ition  in  his  book  which  is 
not  contradicted  elseu'liere  in  it.  Rut  that  he  at  least  meauL 
to  bo  a  noo-classic,  a  Unitarian,  u  Nicolaitan,  there  can  be  aa 


Lmln. 


'  Publlih«d   ai  Sam^MMa.  datv    at 
abora.    A  later  edition  i*  uiil  tu  U 


girbled. 
1  Op.  oil.,  p.  its. 
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<ioubt,  nor  any  that  he  met  with  no  markworthy  or  effectual 
resistance. 

The  rest  of  th«  Spsiiish  criticism  of  the  ei^ht«enth  century 
lias,  save  for  speciat  students  of  Spanish  literatnre,  and  perhapa 
TiertMrnf  Bveti  for  them,  very  little  interest;  and  it  ia  nolice- 
Autrvjfin;.  nble  that,  from  tliis  point,  even  the  accoinplislicd  and 
indefatigable  liistorian  of  the  subject'  practically  bre&ke  away 
from  Spain  iteclf,  and  givea  a  history  of  wslhelic  ideaa,  not  us 
they  arose,  and  developed,  and  changed,  and  fell  there,  but  rather 
as  they  went  tbroufjh  these  phases  in  Europe  at  large.  The 
better  known  names  of  Spanish  authors  of  the  time,  such  oa 
Isla  and  Feyj(''o,  have  a  cert-ain  right  to  figure  here,  but  their 
liteiary  critical  work  is  only  n  part,  and  not  a  very  important  or 
in[«re3liug  part,  of  the  extension  of  the  Au/kl&ntng,  espodully  in 
the  forms  whiuh  it  aasumcd  in  France,  to  the  most  bigoted  and 
coiiaervative  (except  iU  eietur  Portugal)  of  European  couulriea. 
This  process,  though  perhaps  necessary,  is  not  in  any  depart- 
ment, political,  religious,  or  other,  particularly  grateful  to  study ; 
for  Spain  lost  venerable  and  fascinating  illusions  —  if  illu- 
sions they  were — to  gain  a  very  shallow,  dubious,  and  second-rate 
ctTJtisatiou  and  enlightenment.  And  this  was  almoBt  more  the 
case  in  literature  than  anywhere  else. 

Feyjoo's  Tetilrv  C'ritw,  a  scries  of  Essays  piiblialied  be- 
tween 1726  and  1738,  and  his  Lttlrr*.  which  after  a  short 
Ftu}6t>,  l,la,  interval  he  liejian  in  1742, and  continued  at  int^rt'sla 
andoturt.  f^j  eighteen  years  more,  are  more  philosopliical 
and  "moral,"  in  the  French  sense,  than  literary.  But  the 
"Spanish  Hotel  dc  Ittinibouillet"  —  the  "Acadi^my  of  good 
taste"  which  met  about  the  middle  of  the  centur)*  at  the 
house  of  the  Countess  de  Lemos — included  not  only  Luziin. 
but  another  litterateur  of  high  rank,  Luis  Job<!  Velas*)uez, 
Martinis  of  Valdeflorea.  with  Xusarre  y  Ferrix,  and  oiliers. 
The  whole  school  was  rather  auti-national,  but  Gn^orio 
MayiuiB  y  Siscar,  their  couteruporary,  did  great  service  to 
Spanish  literature  by  publishing  the  Oriffim,  to  which  we  have 
been  indebted  abovc^mid  some  by  compiling  a  Rh^orie.  tradl- 

*  Sabir  Uea^ndu  ;  r«Uf  t\  m  cited         *  F.  n9> 
txTorv,  in  volt.  S  uid  4  cA  kit  l/ittoty. 
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tionnl  «nougli,  but  Dot  spcciallj-  "GaUo"-Cl>ssic.  The  fuuns 
FMtlier  l»\»  not  only  ntUckvtl  lliu  rcninunto  of  cxtravsguC 
atyle,  which  had  sought  refute  in  the  Spanish  pulpit,  in  Fraif 
Gtrtfodia,  the  one  Spanish  book  of  thia  time,  which  became 
a  European  poesessiou,  but  left  nnpubltshecl  other  critical 
work,  especially  id  liia  poum  of  Cieerotx,  much  of  wrhich  is 
gatirically  critical  of  literature.  Isla  was  probably  more  of 
a  patriot  ihau  of  a  critic  iu  his  well-kiiown  attempt  to  clftim  GH 
&m  for  Spain,  not  merely  in  suggv-slion  but  in  direct  origiiml 
Kor  should  we  omit  to  uieotion  with  honour,  as  membera  of 
that  invnluable  class  of  restorers  of  ancient  literature  which 
arose  in  almost  all  countries  in  the  latter  half  of  Llie  ceutur)', 
Suduuo  of  the  Spanith  Parnassus,  i^snuhet  of  tlie  Poeawv  Ant^- 
J  riorrs  al  S'ifflo  xv,  and  Samiiento.  the  first  general  Historian 
'  of  Old  Spanish  Poetry,  llieir  work  was,  if  a  somewhat  slow. 
a  sure  and  certain  antidote  lo  the  Gallicism  of  Moratin  (Lotfio's 
chief  auccesBor)  and  otliers  of  the  later  time.' 

Despite  some  cxceptionn  (which  ouly  prove  the  rule  ratber 
mon)  than  is  usual),  and  despite  the  iniiucmi;  dead-lift  which  at 

NUe  at  latt  '*'"'  ''"^*'  '''"''J'  S"*'"-  **'  ^clped  to  give,  to  criticism, 
o/Ctrman  the  Germans  have  never  been  very  good  critics. 
Crtitdm.  There  lias  always  been  too  much  id  them  of  the 
girl  in  the  fable  who  jumped  on  the  door  to  hunt  mice,  instead 
of  attending  to  the  more  important  business  and  pleasure  of 
the  occasion.  And  tliough  that  dead-lift  which  has  been  referred 
to  began  extremely  early  in  the  cigUleenth  cuutury,  its  history 
belongs  to  our  next  volume*.  It  is,  indeed,  less  easy  to  effect 
the  eeparatioii  which  our  plan  demands  here  than  ooywheA 
else;  for  hardly  had  German  vernacular  criticism  b^m  to 
exert  itself  once  more,  after  its  long  inertia  aince  Opitz,  than 
the  double  current  of  abstract  iestheticiem,  and  of  study  of 
Koiuantic  literature,  began  to  appear.  But  it  woidd  be  im- 
possible to  omit  from  a  gallary  or  panorama  of  Keo-classicisu 
Bucfa  a  typical  specimen  of  the  perra^e  &s  GoLtsobed,  such  au 


>  Al  tliu  Giillidnn  wm  uoircnal, 
Mr  Tleknor  (l"-  ''■•  or«"*»fE)  *K'h 
wlule  MoTBliu  Bpolci!  ooalcDiptuoualjr 
at  tl>«  bklUd  of  "CtlAfiiM,"  hi)  op- 


ponent Ilucfl*  jirooDuiieed  Jilkaiii  III 
fur  n^tliln^  hut  its  orijtUuU  purpo**  ^ 
being  BCted  liy  acliool^rla. 


I 
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eminent  example  of  the  "man  wlio  looks  over  his  ahouldcr" 
ft8  Gellert  And  thoii^h  we  mast  leave  substantive  dvaUogs 
with  Bfxlnier,  Breitinger,  and  their  fellowA  and  fullower*  to  that 
early  divisiou  of  tbe  next  volume  in  which,  witli  leave  of 
NemesiB,  Oermaiiy  will  be  compensated  (or  the  Uttlo  pride  oE 
place  she  has  hitherto  enjoyed,  it  will  be  very  proper  here 
At  least  to  mentioa  the  siugular  and  interestJng  process  of 
novitiate  by  which  the  Germans  vindicated  their  character 
OS  the  good  boys  of  technical  education;  and,  by  sheer  hanl 
study  and  omnivorous  reading,  |)ut  the  national  abilities  into  a 
condition  to  turn  out  a  Lessing  and  a  Goetlie. 

The  roeaas — sufficiently  obvious,  but  not  often  resorted  to 
•ave  fay  those  nations  which  have  not "  decayed  through  pride  " — 
/f'KAooJ    ^ere  those  of  abundant  tratislatioo  from   the  more 
(I'jw-  forward   vetnaculiirs,  as   well  as  from   the   clasfllcs. 

The  German  ^im-iidun^en  of  tlie  flnit  half  of  the  eighleentli 
century  '  are  very  interesting  tilings.  From  Freuoh,  from  Eng- 
lish, froiij  the  Latin  writiuys  of  tho  previous  century,  they 
selected,  and  hatched  together,  critical  Imelates  which  they 
thou^'ht  might  do  them  good,  taking  th«se  to  heart  with 
Anstutle  and  Horace,  with  lioiieau  and  Yida.  Thai  tlie 
as»euiblage  had  souetimea  something  of  a  "Groves  of  Blar- 
ney" fiharactor — that  people  like  Camuaat'  find  themBelve* 
jostling  Pope  and  Addison  among  writen  of  Belles-Lettres. 
and  Vosains  and  Casaubou  among  scholars,  mattered  not  so 
very  much.     Manure,  Heed,  patterns  (to  take  vaiioas  lines  of 


'  One  nf  th«  aitxit  imiKtrtuit  worlu 
tA  the  SH-i>*  aclincl  jtiwif  ia  BoJnicir's 
SuntiUui\g  KritiK/itr  Sehriflrn,  1741, 
but  Uiii  ii  (or  ftnother  titn*.  Kicnki'ii 
£\Uii*Uh  del-  Schtfnm  H'lMnuoAq/'- 
tm  (Berlin,  17&7}  ud  lUtnUi^Mtft 
(ilrid. .  1 750'fld)  parhspi  thaw  tb*  mar*- 
Doni  Iimt. 

*  I  (Ikl  Dot  think  it  wortb  wbilc  in 
montidii  CainUMl  in  Uie  French  dwp- 
t«r,  Uunigb  he  a  tiot  quito  *  toatmapb- 
ibl«  panun.  He  wm  one  of  iho  tiilw 
of  Preocb  moD  ot  Utten  who,  lor  thb 
rMiOu  or  llut,  tettkd  in  HoUuid.  Ua 
liu  tlie  not  uubII  credit  al  htiag  nnn 


of  th»  6r*t  tn  att«n)t>t  ft  LiUrary  Jilt- 
ttTf  tAnl«t«r^llull,  1732,  3  roU.)  t/ 
France.  He  edited  [iftrt  □(  the  lilerMy 
miiMnt*  of  dutMlftia'a  lgtt«n,  and 
did  otLsT  thiu^  Bui  tlie  OennftM 
won  t«  h«Te  be«n  ]«rtieiilMlj  Mr 
iMteUA  b^  ft  Lmn  mir  In  J'oHt*  ^ui 

ohI  ekanU  la  f  (JiipU,  wlucb  be  unit*,  I 
tbink,  iu  oounectjoii  wild  lfa«  vork  of 
Chftuliau.  but  wtiirh  I  liftva  atxlj  nad 
in  Uermui.  It  tiiky  bvn  had,  for  them, 
tile  •tcncUuD  o(  ele^ftnt  luujhtiima  ; 
but  It  lift*  iu  rwUly  vetj  little  eitborof 
tha  ftdjeetiftt  w  of  the  coun. 
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meuphor)  were  what   the    Gennui   mind  vranted ;    and   it 
received    tfaeto    in    plenty,  and  oercainly  not    without   good 

There  are  some  very  good  authorities  *  who  do  itot  see  mudi 
difference  between  Gottsched  iiiid  his  ad%'er8aries  ol  the  Swiss 
Ctattiritm  8chool,Bodmer  and  Breitinger.  lam  not  able  to  agree 
^LfrU  A»..  *'^''  them.  Tliat  there  are  characteriatie*  in  con>- 
ikt/lrMi  °io°  nobody  can  deny. — that  Gott^ched  is  of  the 
O^ut^td,  evening  and  Bodmer  and  Breitinger  of  the  morning 
of  tbe  same  day  on  the  older  arrangement,  I  do  most  aincerelf 
think.  And  "  the  German  Johnson " — so  ecit-d^vitdi  and  sc 
little  Johnsonian — is  much  too  characteristic  and  agreeable  n 
figure  not  to  have  some  subetanlivc  place  here.  It  is  interest- 
ing DO  doubt — and  it  would  );ive  on  excellent  subject  for  one  of 
the  maay  not-Co-I>e-writteD  excursvs  of  this  history — that  he,  the 
analogue,  to  some  extent,  in  Gennnny.  of  JohQHon  himself  in  I^g* 
land  and  of  lia  Harpe  in  Fntnoe,  comee  far  earlier  than  these 
representatives  of  the  neo-cla»><ici6m  which  "  makes  an  end  "  in 
countries  htr  more  accompiiehed  in  literature.  But  this  is 
Datoral.  Tbe  seventeeath  century  in  Germany  had  bat  been 
one  long  fallow,  producing  nothing  but  not  unfaadnating  weeds, 
like  Lohenstein  and  Hoffmniiswaldau,  or  wildings  like  Grim- 
meUhausen.  But,  as  in  other  cases  of  fallow,  the  rains  of 
heaven  had  descended,  and  the  winrlnj  had  blown,  and  tbe 
wontiH  had  done  their  work  of  breaking  up,  and  the  soil,  if 
tcclmicaily  "  foul,"  was  also  fertile.  Its  production  was  necus- 
aarily  mised;  but  it  was  at  any  rale  not  enibject  to  the 
desperate  hook  of  tbe  preceptlBt  wcedor,  or  to  the  Uadiiional 
courses  of  the  orthodox  a|rriculturiet.  The  Germao  man  of 
letters  of  1700-1750  had  the  "Y"  before  him  aa  Eew  men  of 
letters  have  had. 

Gottscbed  took  the  claseical  branch  of  the  letter  unflinch- 
ingly, and  quarrelled  with  others,  like  a  good  parly  man,  as  he 
realised  that  they  were  taking  the  BomaDii&     His  Vtrtudt 


'  B,g.,  my  friend  Profcwir  Elton,  in 
hU  Auguilan  Agit  (Edmburgli,  IfiSD), 
p.   SIA.       It  ia,  1  truit.   not  immuml. 

I  US  «ur«  il  U  Dot  Ulibwal,  to  cdil  • 


book  without  ilNoltlcljr  imlortliiK  mU 
It*  opmiona,  ar  fauUting  thkt  kll  Umm 
opisloni  aholt  \m  ODo'«  own. 
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einer  CrttiaAen  Diehtkanst^  U  frontispieced  with  a  striking 
_,  „  .  picture  of  ApoUo,  and  the  Muses,  and  Pcgasiw  look- 
•iDerCriiia-  LOg  bcuigiil)'  ut  £«l]ero{)lion(?),  whom  h«  is  just 
Chen  Dicht-  pitching  off,  and  Mercury,  probably  flying,  but  in  ap- 
pearance  rather  tumbling,  down  the  Holy  Hill,  with 
a  copy  of  Horace  io  his  band,  and  a  group  of  critice  and  poeu 
and  personi&ed  Kinda  of  poetry  waiting  to  receive  it  in  ecstft^C 
altitudea  at  tlie  botlnm.    It  has  thr«e  separat«  dedication  •pages, 

,  in  the  largest  print,  to  three  Tair  ladies  of  the  same  family. — 
the  high'lwru  Countess  and  Lady,  Lady  Erin»ttue  Wilhelmine, 
widowed  Barorieiss  voa  Plotlio,  born  Beicbsgrafinn  von  Man- 
teufel,  "  my  especially  gracious  Countess  and  Iji<ly  " ;  the  high- 

'  liorn  Countess  Johanua  Henrietta  ConHtanlio,  born  the  same, 

I  "  my  especially  gracioue  Countess  " ;  and  my  ditto  the  high-born 
Countess  Louisa  Marianne,  boru  tho  sanit-.— not  to  meiilioD  a 
beautiful  Ude.  several  Prefaces.  &a  lutrod action,  and  the  full 

j  text,  with  translation  in  German  AJexandrines,  of  the  Ars 
Poflica  iteelf.  If  writer  and  reader  do  not  feel  themselves  safe 
under  the  convoy  ot  all  tlieae  charniing  spells  and  periapts,  it  t> 

I  sonty  a  pity. 

It  would,  however,  be  most  uncritical,  and  entirely  unjust  to 
Gottsched,  to  assert  or  insinuate  tb&t  his  appaialus  is  mere 
mutter  of  parade.     On  the  contrary,  the  pniface  to 
the  second  edition  first  eQuoieratea  as  "  tlie  grenlest 

'  connoisseure  and  masters  of  Poetic,"  Aristotle,  Horace,  Lon- 
giuus,  i>ca)iger,  Buileau,  Bosaii,  Pacicr,  Ferrault,  Uouhours, 
Ft^neloQ,  Saint' Evremond,    Foutenelle,   I«  Motle,  Corneille, 

kBsciue,    Calli^rea,    Fureti^re,    Shaftesbury,    Addison,    Sl«ele, 

rChstelvetro.  T^lurall,  and  Voltairei  For  all  of  whom,  except 
where  (like  B<fat  do  Murall,  for  instance)  ihoy  bave  been  re- 
served for  reasons,*  reference  may  be  made  to  other  pages  of 


JU  {hi(f  idta. 


*  Mr  oopx  if  the  Ihirtl  •diU'in,  Uip- 
■C  IT4S.  Tbe  Gnt  i*,  1  think,  o( 
1780. 

■  OtlKfire*,  a  diplolQMwt  >iiil  Ao- 
itnUu.  «tiu  WTOXa  k  t[ixid  dekl  on 
VWioM  tubjecU.  in  kU  UUr  yt»n,  luu 
bMn  Mfarratl  bo  undw  KirKl  (p.  4S0). 
for  Bcn  on  hiiu  and  hi*  BUioirt 


fioitijw  ^  la  ftttrrt  <U»  A.  *t  Jft  M,,W, 
UJgsLlll,  op.  riC.,  pp.  211-217.  At  to 
Furctiin.  the  ngnwkble  kuthor  of  lb* 
UnnutH  Bvurynii  Muned  to  ID*  M  lie 

tou  far  uuLriiUMij  poMllil*  llnlU  hm*, 
(houith,  »f  oiunw.  Unra  arc  crilJMl 
touchn  in  hia  work.  Home  might  eTcn 
reckon,  m  tn  irainrUnt  if  ntfacr  mam 
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the  presGui  Uistory.  It  tHerwaTda  speciallj  all«ge»,  as  adiJi- 
itooal  nulb«ritie«.  liiccoboai's  histor/  of  the  Ilaliau  SUgu.  lui 
■DODymoui  PamgoTU  detla  J'ofsia  Tragica  tt  Italia  eon  gudla  di 
li^ancia  which  I  bave  nob  seen,  Bnpin,  Hrumojr  [spelt  Bmmou], 
II<!deU»,  IttSuioutt  de  Suat-Mutd,  &d  English  tHKmymtu*  on  J%t 
Ttutr  of  ihe  Ttncn.  liamsaj-.  Pope,  Caaanboo,  HeJiuias,  Voas. 
Rap]M}lt.  aud  SebasLian  Kegulus  liis  Imitations  of  tlie  Fint 
Bouk  of  the  ^nria  (whicti  last  I  Iiavt:  uot  read  aa<l  do  not 
Uiink  I  iuUiiid  to  rvad).  In  the  Trt-fac*  to  the  Third  Edicion 
Ills  quarrel  wiih  the  Swiss  whool  hroaks  out.  We  »hall  see  in  B 
(uliire,  I  trust,  what  tht.s  school  tautjhl;  it  is  here  ot  chi«f,  if 
not  of  odI}*,  tDiport  to  koow  what,  accordiog  to  GottAched,  the  ^ 
"Ztirichera"  (i>.,  ihoae  about  Bodmer)  did  net  t«acb  asd  bedilfl 
"  "Wliile  I,"  be  aajrs  in  mingled  pride  and  iadigoatiou,  "aflcf 
treating  of  poetry  in  geueral,  have  dealt  with  all  its  Kinds,  aed 
|[ivea  its  owu  rules  to  each,  so  that  beginners  may  turn  thea 
out  impeocablf,  the  Zurich  poetic  Iiaa  nothing  of  the  sort." 
"Man  would,"  adds  Qottscbed  increduloualy  and  detestiag, 
"  thereout  neither  aii  Ode  nor  a  Caotata,  ueiUier  au  Eclogus 
nor  au  Kleg)^,  neither  u  Vene  Epistle  nor  a  Satire,  neither  on 
Xpigrum  nor  a  Song  of  PraiM,  oeichur  an  Epic  itor  a  Tragedy, 
nuither  a  Comedy  nor  lui  Opera  to  maku  learn  !  ~  • 

The  Slurk-aad-Pott  objurgation  which  follovg  oonceros  us 
little,  itiit  the  passage  just  quoted  has  real  weight  For  it 
shows  liow,  to  the  absolute  and  half- in  credulous  horror  of  oae 
party,  and  probably  by  the  not  entirely  oooscious  or  intentional 
purpose  of  the  other,  the  battle  of  Rule-poetie  against  Ap* 


I 


(TO  tVBtintoii;  to  the  ruf-  o(  thn  no»»I, 
tb«  ciuioiu  |itctuiv  at  tiM  ifirl  Javotle 
— prrtQ'  but  inniioml  la  lh«  VKy*  of 
Idiocj  —  tuTDMl  iota  aii  iiaHHiiiiliiiticiil 
■nd  intclligHit  f  oung  \aiij  by  tbv  uiera 

rmdifig  of  th*  Aitr<t.     Fiir«ii4roovcu 

clefFiida  lliis  rvprrHTiiWtiaii  by  Hirioiu 
■IgnlDUll  {Roman  Bourytoit,  i.  171  tq., 

•i,  Jiaoct,  8  roU..  fu^  18781. 
■  Tbi«  mu  JkmM  Rklph-tlift  "  K«lph 

to   CfDtluA   huwW"   uf  Papo.       It  kp- 

p«H«d  in  1731,  Mid  dnblj  wiib  public 
amuannotiti,  tram  the  tbcatra  (whldi 
it  (UfcndU  (mtu  rrjnuo  »nd  Collier)  to 


cock-fighting,  atwitimii,  and  "Itenky'i 
onxary."  It  la  ntiiw  ttBiuMPg.»iid  bgr 
DO  mwiiiB.  M  Vr  I'optoftlk  lU  «utk«t. 
"  wholly  illitflntc." 

■  It  is  nutahic  thai,  ilim  The  t>*- 
EinniDB  ot  ih«  c  vceut  ieUi  canturj,  trtna 
uf  th*  jruuuKMt  ichotj  have  been  bwi 
Outljulipijiniig  in  tbii  MUM,  and  pro- 
|H«iiiR  to  judftn  tha  irortb  or  wortli- 
t««aM«  of  crHMlam  en  dBdUrcookerr- 
bouk  lines.  I  luvD  t«a  an  cuwlkait 
crllic  nbulwd  bj  *  rariowcr  t<M  art 
"ahowing  how  b>  4»  MiuvUuag "— « 
if  ho  wera  a  dAiicing-ituut«r. 
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preciation-iwetic  had  begun.  To  Gotteched  the  Art.  or  SoieDce, 
or  what-not,  of  J*oetry  is  a  huge  schedule,  which  may  be  qail« 
emptiud  of  actual  contents  and  yet  retsln  iU  pre-established 
ootnpartnicnts  and  the  rules  for  filling  them ;  to  bis  adversaries 
Poetry-  itself  is  a  library,  a  treaguiy.  a  now  world  full  of  thiDgs 
uid  persons  that  cause,  or  do  not  cause,  the  poetic  pleasure. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  analyse  this  not  quite  "  the  poor 
last"  of  Classical  Poetics.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
Spttimut  Goitschod  has  hia  Brst  or  geniiral  and  his  second 
dttaiu.  pr  particular  book,  the  first  dealing  with  the  origin 
and  growth  of  poetry,  the  character  and  taste  of  a  poet,  the 
species  of  poetic  imitation,  the  Wonderful  in  poetry,  the  Admir^ 
able  in  poetry,  uud  tlie  like,  the  second  wiUi  tlie  usual  Kinds  iu 
r^ular  order.  Uts  occasional  utteroucea  are.  at  this  stage  of 
the  history,  of  fur  greater  importancv.  We  find  (p.  8G)  the 
aouuet  classed  with  madrigals,  rondoaux,  and  other  "  little  things 
which  ar«  worUi  little."  The  old  German  ffeldemfoiiekien  are 
(p.  88).  if  not  so  good  as  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Voltaire,  yet  not  so 
bad  as  Mnrino,  Anosto.  Ohapckiu,  Saiut-Aiiiund,  and  MUton.' 
Later  (p^  109).  "Among  Englishmen,  who  are  specially  inclined 
to  excessive  fantasy,  Milton  in  his  Paradise  Lost  has  exhilnt«d 
everything  that  man  can  possibly  do  iu  this  kind  of  fchv/drju^ei." 
It  is  Well  to  remember  that  the  detested  Zurichurs  wire  special 
admirera  of  Milton ;  but  there  ia  uo  reason  to  suspect  Groll- 
Khed  of  being  unduly  biassed  by  this,  either  here  or  in  the 
longer  examiuativu  which  he  gives  to  Milton's  sins  afterwards. 
He  ia  almost  as  severe  on  Ariosto  (p.  309),  arguing  with  uiirutRed 

ivity  that  the  discoveries  of  AstoKo  (which  bt-  snnis  up  as 

letnnly  as  a  judge)  are  not  probable,  and  tiiiisliiug  with  the 
sad  observation  that  the  Italian's  faatastea  are  really  more  like 
a  sick  man's  dream  than  like  the  reasonable  inventions  of  a 
poet. 

The  good  Oottsched.  in  fact,  ia  an  apostle  not  ao  muoh  even 
of  classicism  as  of  that  hopeless  protaism  to  which  olasaicism 


>  OolUoliMl.  Ilka  a  Ini*  SlattUttr.  wriun,*'  he  nj«  (U  p.  197},  "  kavw 

diiiikei  Mid  dutninti  roEOMxw.  uititot  U  litSla  of  th«  rulw  «t  pMlf«  UnlUticm 

mH  weU    M   inocluu,  proao   ■«   nell  H  *•  of  tra»  munlilj- 
TcnM^  in  ud  for  itMt/.      "U«muwi 
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lent  itnelt  but  loo  eiuily.*  "Siren  Volutire  is  not  soffioieaUy  weir- 
$chfiniich  for  bim;  aud  bu  asks  (pp.  183,  215)  in  agitat«d  tones 
whether  Uurr  Vol  taint,  who  has  elsewhere  such  sound  ideas  ou 
the  Highest  of  Beings,  has  not  niade  a  mistake  in  the  ma^ 
scenes  of  the  Hmriadr  t  He  is,  howerer,  no  Irieud  lo  pro«ic 
dictioD,and  stoutly  defeods  what  he  calls  (p.  363)  "good  Bond  ex- 
preasioD,"'  giving  some  better  examples,  from  poets  like  AmtlKV 
and  FlemmiDg,  than  those  who  rej^ard  the  German  seventeentk 
century  as  a  were  desert  mi^bl  expect.  So  long  as  be  can  gA 
theM  iighta  under  the  teci^aised  Fignrea,  and  so  long  as  (bej 
do  not  outstep  "  Uie  rules  of  prudence  "  (373),  all  is  well.  Bat 
the  outstepping,  as  may  be  guessed,  is  not  very  far  off.  lie 
finds  it,  under  the  guidance  of  Bouhours,  in  Malherbe  of  all 
reiaatkable  places,  and  naturally  nincb  more  in  UofTraatisw&ldau 
and  Lobeostein,  as  well  as  to  Ariosto  and  Mahoo  and  Oracian, 
— being  as  severe  on  ffoiiinatias  and  "  I'ii^biu  "  as  be  had  pre- 
viously (and  quite  justly)  beea  against  that  medley  of  Oermao- 
French  which  Opili:  had  long  before  condemned.  Tberu  is,  is 
fact,  a  good  deal  of  sense  as  well  as  of  minuteness  io  Qottacbed's 
particular  rules,  both  aa  to  poetry  in  general  and  as  to  the 
Kinds.  In  dealing  with  these  last  he  gives  very  extensive 
examples,  and  since  these  are  taken  from  a  division  of  poetry 
not  much  iu  most  readers'  way,  they  are  distinctly  intercating. 
But  we  must  not  follow  him  into  these  details;  nor  is  it  at 
all  necessary  to  do  so.  The  neo-classic  critic  has  at  least  the 
virtue  of  adhering  to  his  on'n  rules,  and  observing  his  own  type, 
with  Horacian  strictness.  There  is  little  danger  of  finding  in 
him  a  politic  Achilles,  a  prudent  youUi,  or  an  old  man  who  is 
good-lmmoured  aud  docd  not  praise  Ibe  past.  Gottsched  says 
of  Epic  and  Romance,  of  Comedy  and  Tragedy,  exactly  what  we 
should  expect  him  to  say,  if  not  exactly  what  we  may  think  be 
ought  to  have  said.  He  cannot  understand  how  Tasso  could 
hope  to  "  unite  thin  Gothic  taste  of  chivalrous  books  "  (p.  683) 
with  the  Greek  rules  of  Heroic  poetry  ;  and  be  makes  so  bold 


'  Tlitu  w«  arv  tw  ilirid«  llie  Wonder- 
ful In  Pu«ir7(p.  171)  into  thnw  pait) 
— like  OM«iu  Uailia  !  One  may  hmiUta 
wbetlicr  to  cmead  "  three  (tiousuul  " 


or  "  three  tniUScw." 
*  He    quQtM   «    xtMtLftfi  which  t« 

cnl)«  rin  MvtUr  dtt  gvUn    nr^tlinlni 
Avtdruekt*. 
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as  almoat  to  rebuke  tlie  great  Voltaire  For  aceordtng  the  lunne 
of  Heroic  poem  to  the  Liaiad  and  the  Araumna,  But  there  is 
a  charocleriatic  note  in  the  words,  "  Ft  is  time  to  leave  the  his> 
toric-critic  part  and  come  to  the  dogmatic,"  which,  it  seems,  we 
shall  6iid — all  of  it — -in  Aristotle.  Dacier,  and  Le  Bossu.  It  is, 
in  a  difTerent  relation,  like  Balzac's  pasaons  aux  eJiosea  HfUe» — 
"  Never  mind  the  Poems :  come  to  the  Rules  ! " 

Gellort,  a  pupil  of  Oottsched,  at  any  rat«  for  a  time,  and  a 
ftty  poet  in  his  own  way,  betrays  that  tendency  to  com- 
odttrt:  promise,  if  not  actually  to  capitulate,  which  we  have 
**  '""**"■*•■  seen  in  ports  of  French  Classicism.  His  priucipul 
critical  tractate '  carrier  a  confession  in  itn  very  title,  "  How 
far  the  Use  of  the  Rules  extends  in  Rhetoric  and  P&etry,"  and 
the  confession  is  emphasised  in  the  text.  It  comes  to  this — 
that  the  Rules  an;  asefal,  but  oaly  generally  so,  and  with  a 
"  tlms  far  and  no  further."  It  is  evidt'nt  thut,  when  this  point 
is  reiiched,  the  Oppression  of  Gwcnhidwy  is  on  the  eve  of  de- 
scending upon  the  land  of  Gwaelwl,  itie  dykes  are  bursting, 
and  the  sea  is  (lowing  in.-  We  saw  just  now  Gottschcd's  ia- 
dignaat  horror  at  the  idea  of  writing  upon  poetry  without 
ginog  rules  to  anybody  how  he  shall  do  anything.  Uc  must 
have  been  more  horritied  still,  because  there  is  an  element  of 
treacherous  surrender  instead  of  bold  defiance  in  it,  at  this  other 
view  of  the  rules  aa  not  bod  things  in  their  way — to  be  followed 
when  it  is  convenient  and  when  you  please,  and  brokea  or 
left  behind  when  it  is  convenient,  or  when  you  please  again. 
Ill  fact,  any  such  sdmissiuii  ut  once  reduces  the  whole  Nco- 
classic  system  to  uii  ubsitnlity.  A  taw  which  may  be  obeyed 
w  not  exactly  as  people  ohoose — a  sealed  pattern  which  is  fol- 
lowed or  not  at  the  tjiste  and  fancy  of  the  tailor  or  other  crafts- 
man— you  surely  cannot  too  soon  repeal  the  first  and  throw  the 
second  into  the  dustbin.  And  this  wns,  as  we  shall  see,  what 
Crennany  very  speedily  did. 


■  In  tbe  fill  rul.  {pp,  117'lSt)  of  hi* 
WorH,  10  roll..  Be^L^  17(t-7S. 


'  Sw  TV  Mitfvttvitf  ^Bpiim. 
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§  L   TUB    iTBUESIfl   OP    COBRECT.VBSS. 

§  II.    TaS   BAIANCE-SBBRT  OP   VBO-CLASSIC  CftlTICISM. 


I. 

present  tnterchnpter,  as  id  that  at  tho  close  of  the  former 
volume,  it  seems  desirable  to  mtike  tho  aiimmary  twofold :  in 
the  first  place,  with  reference  to  the  Book  which  the  chapter 
immediately  follows,  eo  as  to  provide  a  corresponding  view  to 
that  given  by  the  In terohapters  of  the  two  earlier  Books  io  the 
volume  iteelf ;  in  the  second,  surveying  the  State  of  Criticism— 
with  a  look  before  and  after — at  the  period  which  we  have 
reached.  Tliia  survey  ia  here  of  evcQ  more  JmportaDoo  than  it 
was  on  the  fortuer  occasion  because  of  the  gre>it«r — in  fact  the 
almoRt  absolute — homc^eneity  of  the  subject  But  it  comes  leeoDd 
in  order,  and  for  the  mgnient  we  must  busy  ourselves  oolj 
with  that  portion  or  side  of  Eighteenth-Century  Criticism  itaelf 
which  has  been  considered  in  the  last  three  chapters. 
.  In  one  way  Ei5;hl«enth-Century  criticism  has  a  vcrj'  notable 
lidvantageover  ^Seventeenth  and  Sixteenth.  In  the  earliest  of 
tlie  three,  aa  we  saw,  criticism  exists  almost  without  a  critic. 
Its  authorities  are  either  men  of  something  less  (to  speak  kindly) 
than  the  first  rauk  aa  men  of  tetters,  or  else  they  devote  only  a 
slight  and  passing  attention  to  the  subject.  In  the  Seveoteenth 
this  is  Dot  quite  »o,  for  Drydcn  ia  a  host  in  himself,  and  Boileau, 
to  name  nobody  ckc,  \9  no  coninioti  man  of  letters. 

But  in  the  Eighteenth  the  ease  ia  far  more  altered.     English 
and  French,  the  two  leading  literatures  of  Europe,  arc  copiously 
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^    ud  inteDMlj  erideal,  if  not  eatitelj  aeeordinj  in 

Addison,  Johnaoo.  Pope,  Toluixe,  are  tU  dicutora  of  Utmtwe, 
wboM  r»aM  ud  «atbont7,  is  (he  com  at  l«Mt  of  the  two  lut, 

go  tar  btjond  th«ir  dwh  oonntiy — and  they  «re  all  oritiei.  b 
■aothtr  ooantrjr,  tbongh  in  «  division,  for  naaons,  oot  yM 
noticed,  Goethe,  who,  if  aoj  one,  is  the  represenUtive  nun  of 
letters  in  his  own  nation,  U  «  critic  The  second  claw  of  name* — 
mentioned  or  to  be  mentioned — Vico,  Shaftesbur^r,  Leasing,  Gnj. 
Buffon.  I>iderot.  sod  others,  appioftches  very  neAil3r.  if  it  does  Boi 
sometimes  reach,  the  first  raok.  Moreover,  criticism  has  enor- 
,  mously  jnuU^ied  its  appearances  and  opportnnities  of  app«*r*j 
,  ance :  it  has,  in  a  manner,  become  popular.  The  critical  Kcnew ' 
— the  periodical  by  means  of  which  it  is  possible,  and  becomes 
easy,  to  give  critical  account  of  the  literature,  not  merely  of  the 
peat  but  of  the  present — becomes  common.  The  critic  as  sadi 
{a  DO  longer  regarded  as  a  mere  pedant :  he  at  least  attempts  to 
take  bia  place  as  a  literary  man  of  the  world.  If  Italy  and 
Spain  fail — even  allowing  for  the  remarkable  Ualioo  critical 
group  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  —  to  justify  their  old 
reputation.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  begins  that  career  of 
critical  hard  labour  to  which  she  has  apparently  sentenced 
honelf  in  perpetuity,  and  relieTos  it  with  more  excursions  into 
the  fairer  letters  than  of  late.  The  French,  though  subject  more 
serercly  than  men  of  any  other  country  to  the  idols  of  the  time, 
continue  to  justify  themselves  both  in  the  lighter  and  the  severer 
critical  work. 

Bnt  the  contribution  of  England  ia  the  most  interesting 
all.     Our  position  at  the  time  may  be  compared,  with  some^ 
advantage  and  do  danger  of  straining,  to  that  of  Spain  at 
eomewhat  earlier  period  (see  pp.  SStt-SSO).     Wo  do  not  indeed  ' 
find,  iu  any  Kn^lisb  critic  after  Bryden.  formal  expressions  of 
such  weight  and  pregnancy  in  the  Runiajitic  direction  as  tboee 
which  the  sharp -sightedneits  and  pat-ience  of  Setior  Meu^ndez  y 
Felayo  have  extracted  from  the  Spanish  FrecepCiats.     But  the, 
general   tendency   is    eveu   more   comprehensive,  if    not    yetj 
catholic.      In    couaeiiuence,    verj-   mainly,  of    Drydon's    own' 
magniticenti  cbampiousbip  of  Shalces[)i-urc  and  Milton,  it  was, 
by  the  bbgiotuDg  of  the  eighteenth  century,  felt  in  England  tbat 
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I  two  at  any  rate  had  to  Ut  ruckuned  wicli ;  while  Cliauccr 
liad  the  Hume  powerful  rcconiitiCDdatioD,  nud  Spenser  had 
never  lost  the  atibction  of  the  lit,  though  lor  a  time  they  migbt 
he  few.  With  these  four  to  be  somehow  or  other — by  hook  or 
by  crook — taken  into  consideration,  it  was  impossible  tor  the 
worst  harm  to  be  done;  and  the  peculiarities  of  English  char- 
acter, combined  with  the  more  vigorous  condition  of  English 
creative  literature,  made  the  ojinpromiae  work  far  better  than 
that  which  had  been  iu  a  manner  enlertaiLcd  in  Spain  on  the 
subject  of  Lope  and  Caldcron.  It  might  liave  beeu  dangerona 
if  Johnson  hail  written  the  Lives  at  iJie  age  which  was  Pope's 
when  he  wrote  the  Estdff  on  Criticum. ;  bnt  this  danger  also  the 
Fortune  of  England — kindest  of  Goddesses,  and  moBl  abused  in 
her  kindness,  yet  ju8ti6ed  of  Fate ! — averted. 

We  shall,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  able  to  ahow  in  the  next 
volume  how  these  conditions  of  Classicism  iu  the  several 
countries  affected  the  rise  or  resurrection  of  Bomanticism. 
For  the  present  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  way  ia 
which  they  nU'ected  Classicism  itself. 

For  the  purpose  we  need  not  repeat,  or  even  recapitulate, 
what  has  be«D  said  of  its  fortunes  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain, 
BBvo  Ui  say  that  in  the  first-named  country  it  only  appeared  to 
disappear,  while  in  the  other  two  it  suffered  inereosing  decrepi- 
tude. England  and  France  are  much  more  important  and 
interesting  subjects  of  consideration  and  comparison. 

In  both,  as  we  saw.  Keo-classicism  is  undoubtedly  the  ac- 
cepted orthodoxy  of  tlie  time.  If  that  draft  confession  of  Faith, 
whiob  liae  been  sketched  in  a  former  page,  had  been  laid  before 
ail  assembly  of  the  leading  men  of  letters  in  both  countries, 
many  might  have  taken  exception  to  its  actual  form ;  but  as  for 
ita  spirit,  there  ia  hardly  a  Frenchman  who  would  have  refused 
to  accept  it,  while  not  many  Englishmen  would  have  done  eo. 
At  the  same  time — until,  towards  the  later  years  of  the  century, 
the  "  alarums  and  excursions  "  of  the  Romantic  rising  recalled 
the  orthodox  to  fitrictnesa — a  more  searching  examinatioD  wotlld 
have  revealed  aerious  defections  and  latitudioariaaisms.  Pope 
was  perhajis  the  most  orthodox  neo-claaaic,  in  critidam  aa  in 
ofeation,  of  the  greater  men  of  letters  of  the  time ;  but  Pope 
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was  toni  of  SpeDser.  Addison  had  never  thorougfalj'  cleared] 
mind  ap  about  criticism ;  l)ul  uiany  LtiingB  in  him  point  tbe 
Konuntic  vay,  atul  wii  know  UmL  sotoi:  of  tlie  mure  ortfaoilox 
tltouglit  him  weak  and  doublftiL  Voluire,  at  ouc  time,  Iw) 
ooDiidcrablo  lenninga  towards  both  Sh>ke8p«*rc  and  Milion ;  and 
we  havo  tpoti  how  JohnAon,  though  he  roaisted  and  recovered 
hiiusBlf.  was  at  least  once  within  appreciable  distance  of  Ihu 
precipic«  of  "  jodgiiig  bj  the  event,"  over  which,  when  a  Classic 
ouco  U'ta  hiiuKuU  ulip,  111'  falla  for  ever  and  for  evur  throujjb  UiO 
Romantic  void. 

Of  lesaer  nien  we  need  not  speak  much  —  reference 
wliat  tms  beeu  raid  above  of  the  oscapedes  of  Foat« 
aelle  and  Maruionlel,  of  Steele  and  Katnes,  is  sufficient 
But  nil  IhoHo  things  were  as  the  liberalities  of  a  securely 
estAblijttiod  orthodoxy,  estated  and  endowed,  dreading  no  dis- 
tnrbanof,  and  able  to  be  generous  to  othL-rs — cvvu  to  indulge 
itself  a  liltW  in  licence  and  peccadilla  |  Evvrj'wlieru  but 
in  England  the  vast  majority  of  men,  and  even  in  England 
all  but  a  very  .small  minority,  had  no  doubt  about  the  general 
principles  of  tli«  Neo-classic  Creed.  They  still  judged  by 
Rules  and  Kinds ;  thoy  still  had  the  notion  that  you  must 
guueralisc,  always  geiioraliso;  they  still  bolioved  that,  io  some 
way  or  other,  Homer  and  Virgil — especially  Virgil  — had 
exhausted  tlie  aecreta  of  Kpic,  and  almoat  of  poetry  ;  and,  above 
alt,  they  were  entirely  uuprepared  to  extend  patient  and  un- 
biassed judgmanl  to  sometliing  aclcuowled)^,  and  acknowledg- 
ing ilAelf,  tr)  be  neic.  On  tlic  contniry,  they  must  still  be  vin- 
dicating oven  things  which  they  liked,  but  which  appeared  to 
tliem  to  be  novel,  on  the  score  of  their  being  so  very  like  the 
old — aa  we  saw  in  Iho  case  of  Blair  and  OssuuiJ 

Hie  Nemesis  of  this  their  Correctness,  as  far  aa  creation  is 
ooDcemed,  in  prose  to  some  extent,  but  still  more  ia  verse,  bos 
been  described  over  and  over  again  by  a  thousand  critics  and 
literary  historians.  Tlie  hiyliest  and  most  poetical  poetry  they 
could  not  write  at  all — except  when  tbt-y  had,  like  Collins,  and 
Smart,  and  Blake,  a  little  nob  merely  of  Jtiror  poeticu4,  bat  of 
actual  insanity  in  their  cou«titution,  or  when  tliey  violated  their 
own  rules  by  tiausgreeaing  into  pure  natuTQ-poetry  or 
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iuleiise  realism  of  anthropology.  In  their  own  chosen  way  they 
ci>ul<l  at  best  achieve  the  n-allv  poetical  rhetoric,  bill  ni  theaanie 
tiiiio  Blrictly  rhotorJcal  poetrj-,  of  I'opc,  and,  iu  a  lower  range,  of 
Akeiiside.'  For  prose  they  had  tlie  luck  to  discover,  in  the Kovel, 
a  Kind  which,  never  having  been  to  nny  s^eat  extent  practised 
before,  was  a  Kind  practically  without  rules,  and  so  could  make 
or  neglect  its  rides  for  itsetf.  In  another,  not  quite  eo  new, 
their  performance  gave  striking  instance  of  their  liuitatioiis. 
The  Periodical  Essay  was  a  thing  of  almost  infinite  posEihilities : 
but  bucause  it  had  happened  at  fir^i  to  be  writleii  iu  a  ci'riain 
form  by  persons  of  jieniue,  thej  turned  practice  into  Kind  and 
Rale  once  more,  and  for  nwii-ly  the  whole  century — not  merely 
in  England — went  on  imitntin^^  the  Sprctatw, 

In  Criticiam  itself  the  effects  were  not  wholly  difff  rem,  thongh 
of  course  to  some  extent  apparently  diasiniilnr.  We  have  seen 
how,  during;  the  sixteenth  and  seventeeDth  centuries,  the  neces- 
sary and  iuoluctable  set  of  the  oiitical  current  towards  full 
and  free  "judging  of  authors  "  seems  to  have  been  resisted  by  a 
sort  of  uncnnsciou.s  recalcitrauce  on  the  part  of  critics ;  yet  Iiow 
they  are  drawn  nearer  and  nearer  to  it,  and,  in  Dryden's  case  at 
an3'  rate,  actiieve  admirable  results.  By  the  eighteenth,  in  all 
cuuotiiea,  the.  tendency  boconies  irresistible  The  interest  in 
literature,  tlie  bent  and  occupations  of  men  of  letters  great  and 
small,  the  new  institntioa  of  periodicals  —  all  combine  to 
strengthen  it :  and  every  kind  of  critical  eslimate,  from  the 
elaborate  literary  history  to  the  brief  review,  begins  to  be 
written,  and  is  written,  ever  more  copiously. 

This  was  what  criticism  wanted;  and  it  could  not  but  do 
good.  Ytrt  the  results  illustrated,  as  mere  abstract  treatises  never 
'could  have  done,  the  deficiencies  of  the  common  critical  theory*. 
The  writers  save  themselves,  as  a  rule,  from  the  worst  mistakes 
by  aimpty  ignoring  that  of  which  tbey  are  ignoiant.  Tlut  in 
regard  to  the  things  witli  which  they  do  deal  the  inadequacy 
and  the  hamper  of  their  theory  are  sufficiently  apparent. 

Of  course  the  deficiencies  of  Fjghtcenth>centur}'  criticism  are 
to  be  easily  matched  with  other,  and  oontetimes  opposite,  de- 


'  I  Mk*  IJiM«  exkinplca  kll  (root  Ei^liah  mrr*)}'  to  •tdhI  f^ttfuMiin. 
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ficiendes  in  other  tiuiea  U  takes  considerably  more  paiDB  to 
get  at  sometbing  like  a  real  appreciatioD  of  ita  subject,  some- 
thing  more  ihan  a  bare  reference  to  schedule,  than  had  been  the 
cue,  either  io  aDcient  times  or  in  the  two  centuriee  inune- 
diateljr  preccdioK.  It  ia  v«iy  mnob  better  (uroished  with  a 
critical  tln-ory  (whether  good  or  bad  does  not  at  the  uioinvut 
nnUer)  than  haa  iisunlljr  been  the  case  with  Criticisni  from 
the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  early  years  ol 
the  iventieth.  It  is  not  «v«n  intentionaUy  igDorant — its  igaoi^ 
anc«  only  pToc«eds  from  a  mistaken  estimate  of  things  aa  worth 
or  not  vorth  knowinf;;  and  there  is  raroly  to  be  lound  in  it' 
the  bland  aasiiniptioii  Uiat  "  I  hke  this,"  or  perhaps  rather,  "I 
choose  to  8sy  I  like  tliia,"  will  settle  everything,  which  has  bwD 
not  entirely  unkuown  later.  But  it  oombines,  Id  a  fashion 
already  perhaps  sufficiently  illuetrat«d,  the  awkwardness  of 
do^mutjsm  and  of  compromise;  and  it  is  perhaps  more  ex- 
posed lo  those  two  terrible  questious,  "  Why  t "  aod  "  Why 
}{ot7"  which  are  the  Monlcir  and  Nakir  of  all  critics  and  all 
criticism,  than  the  criticism  of  any  othor  period.  It  is  difficolt 
to  see  how  a  critic  siich  as  Dennis  could  give  any  reasons  for 
admiring  Shakespeare  at  all,  save  ethical  ones;  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  a  persisteut  Te  ae^uar  with  the  "  Why  Not  ?  "  will 
dispose  of  almost  all  the  stock  eighteenth -century  objectiom 
both  cu  Shakespeare  and  to  all  other  suspected  penons.  lu  a 
certain  way  La  Harpe  had  the  advantage  of  all  bis  predecessors, 
for  he  was  at  least  consistent. 

The  theory  not  merely  of  the  authadts  katios,  the  "head- 
strong bdauty,"  hilt  of  the  "  monslroua  beauty" — the  beauty 
which  is  heautiful  but  has  uo  bueinvss  to  be  so,  tbo  miracle- 
workiitg  power  which  doi-s  work  miracles,  but  is  to  be  forbidden 
BS  moffia  nigra,  b^iaiuc  it  doea  not  work  them  acoordjog  to  the 
niles— may  seem  itself  so  monstrous  as  to  be  a  patent  redue^ 
ad  ahsurdtim.  In  fact  it  acted  as  eucb.  Yet  the  logic  of  it  is 
undeniable.  It  had  all  along  been  the  uuspoken  word,  bitt  the 
word  that  ought  to  have  been  spoken,  aaid  had  to  be  spokeu 
some  day.  Nor  need  we  ^trudge  the  admission  that  it  was  in  a  < 
certain  sense  better  thau  the  practic*  {which  had  been  oft«n 
resorted  to  before,  and  which  has  not  seldom  been  rosorted  to 
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since)  of  absolutely  denying  the  benuty  altogether,  with  Uie 
possible  result  of  beiug,  after  a  time,  honestly  uunble  to 
see  it. 

A  certain  number  of  points.  aOecting  the  criticisto  and  the 
taste  of  the  Eishteenth  century  in  particular,  remains  to  be 
noticed  briefly  before  we  pase  to  the  consideration  of  tlie  Noo- 
olassic  Diapenaation  generally. 

.  In  tlie  first  place,  both  could  not  fail  to  bo  inlliicnced  most 
powerfully  by  the  constant  j^rowth  of  literaiure  in  volume  ;  by 
the  appearance,  almost  for  the  first  l-tme  in  large  nambera,  of 
the  man  of  letters  by  profession ;  and.  lastly,  by  certain  chaugtrs 
in  general  t-ducation,  and  tio  in  thd  quality  of  writera  and  readers. 
To  say  that  the  geiionil  reader  first  luudc  his  uppcanuice  about 
1660,  in  what  were  to  be  tlicnceforward  the  two  great  literary 
ootnitriea  of  Europu,  would  \>v  an  vxaggemlion.  but  only  an 
exaggeration,  of  the  truth.  He  certainly  inercnsed  and  multi- 
plied in  both  tbenceforward  ;  and.  by  an  inevitable  consequence, 
at  once  created  the  vocation  of  the  writer  and  determined  the 
coat  and  quality  of  the  things  written.  Matters  like  the  con- 
tinued engouevmd  of  the  French  court  aud  French  society  for 
literature,  and  the  alternate  exaltation  and  depression,  the  Secre- 
taryshipa  of  State  aud  the  Orub  Struet  kennels,  for  it  in  England, 
only  concern  ua  indirectly  ;  but  they  do  coneern  us.  Prosperity 
and  patronage  enticed  the  literary  man  to  work ;  poverty  aud 
Contempt  drove  him  to  it,  if  only  to  hack-work.  luflnenoea 
cuDie,  loo,  from  the  subdivision  of  Kinds,  the  special i»\tion 
of  study  required,  tbe  reduction  of  mere  erudition  among  those 
who  were  not  specialistE.  I  should  suppose  that,  taking  tlie 
nverugQ  reading  of  those  who  had  any  reading  at  all,  the  late 
8ixt«enCb  century,  with  a  great  part  of  tlie  seventeenth,  was 
the  most  erudite  time  in  the  known  history  of  the  world.  Th« 
levol  of  general  eruditioa  has  been  constantly  declining  ainca, 
though  with  some  fluctuations;  and  it  was  at  a  specially  tow 
level  during  the  later  eighteenth  century.  Although  it  is  an 
auxiUaT>'  on  whose  aid  Romantic  crittciam  —  or  rather  that 
catholic  critidam  which  ia  neither  Classic  nor  KomaDtic  exclus- 
ively, but  both  and  mure  than  both — can  by  no  means  pride 
herself,  theru  is  little  doubt  that  the  increasing  neglect  of  the 
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tUwici  «Ud  hdp  to  dbawlH  the  criticaaii  wbidi  dueflyappeilal 
to  them;  wfailBl^eaiiluaU7$Towing«ttet]UoatocerUiDkiadt 
of  pliywal  adaon  ooold  doc  bat  uU  apon  the  porelT  Mienij 
MCMiiU,  The  Idctoncal  nndies  which  were  m  great  a  cbuac- 
teriatic  of  the  later  centarr  ooold  not,  bkuq,  bat  be  {Mnretfnl 
aiiainli  iii  t>(  the  fixed  poiot  of  view ;  the  ever-groviog  popo- 
luitx  ol  the  novel  was  eooMantiy  liiting  ioto  gnaiMx  promioenoi 
a  kind  ol  whidi  ibe  ancientB  had  ptaotkally  taken  no  notice  at  all ; 
the  •qvallT'  cotuunl  dav^opnent  of  Cb«  newipspcr  waa  alwayi 
addtDg  wrttera,  who  knew  Ittxle  of  anct«nt  rtiles,  on  sabjecta  of 
vhicfa  ibe  ancieota  had  never  thoogbt  Bven  witboat  tbe 
apedal  literary  influnoeB  which  we  tnay  hope  to  oooaider  iq  the 
next  Book,  the  gstwnl  tread  of  habit  and  event  tuMle  for  a 
ehang*  in  eritictstn ;  and  mch  a  change  was  iniperacivoly  caUad 
for.  at  once  by  that  rfdvdio  ad  n/mrrfitM  of  neo-claaic  fttjie- 
tarea,  aud  hy  that  illogical  tolerance  of  certaitt  great  wriKrs  ol 
the  past,  to  which  we  have  given  the  joint  name  and  statos  of 
ita  Netneaii.* 


II. 


We  now  have  before  at  the  mom  importaDt.  but  al«o 
more  difficult,  task  of  sumtning  ap  the  achievements  and  the 
shortcomings  of  the  whole  period  covered  bv  this  x-olume— the 
ottitf  period,  be  it  remembered,  in  which  Criticism  was  regarded 
from  the  point  of  view  of  s  oommonly  accepted,  if  not  ver^j 
oommonly  underatoud,  orthodoxy.      This  of  itself  is  ati  «d* 
vantage,  which,  though  it  baa  not  receully  counted  for  vcir. 
much,  will  Dever  be  overlooked   Uj  truu  critics.     Even   if  we-l 
drop  the  ^uod  temper,  the  '/«od  vhi^t.  jticd  ah  omntfrtu  hti 

iCMMNri.  sail  ITiWiaant  Ba/  tn  fovd 
bookt,  but  vlwtbM'  the  UutorkU  oot*I 
i*  •  tptoA  A'lW,— Klim  tliajr  Wfu*.  Wi 
ll«t  B  pUy  U  <!<%'«DV.  or  MMtbK  * 
brillliot  la  liwruutc,  but  tbat  it  b  * 
'* |a«Uem  "^1^,  uil  tfaarafor*  Mini! 
^johb  VtaUjrom  b  going  to  g*I  tip 
a^caiti,  nut  to  the  lUrpriM  Kt  ftll  <rf 
hktorio*]  atadsuU. 


*  On»  word  to  pianl  kgMiavt »  |Mmd- 

btoiiilipMitwi)  tbkttliicwri(«mppo«n 
CbNCdaUni  dmii.    Knihing  in  Ili6nuir« 

lirr  Nid  cmnc  forn-trd  ugaill.  At  tbia 
nrf  mowtiit  there  U  ftvea  •  lori  i4 
Claariiwl  nBcti'iD,  -which  hu  tiiawa 
itecU  in  Pruii^  for  a  Iodr  time  uid  U 
•bowfig  lUNlf  in  &n{^d  now.  Whva 
fMpI*  ai«  •Mag,  not  whMher  (Md 


a  wei^itit  which  leaves  it  wholly  for  ihc  other  side  to  show 
c<Ae  and  cau^te  a^inst.  Orthodox^'  may  be  really  righb— 
really  orthodox ;  on  that  head  it  has  at  least  an  even  chance 
against  an;  of  ito  opponents.  Even  if  it  is  not,  it  has  niorit« 
which  ihey  can  rarely  claim,  It  has  no  temptations  for  the 
clever  tool,  who  is  perhaps  on  the  vhole  the  most  pestilent, 
intellectual ly,  of  human  beings.  It  demands  a  certain  amount 
of  self-abnegalion,  which  is  always  a  good  thing.  It  does  not 
perhaps  rfaily  ofi'er  any  greaUr  temptation  to  the  merely 
stupid  than  does  the  chenp  heterodoxy  of  other  times.  Above 
all,  it  directly  tends  to  a.  certain  intellectual  calmoLiss — to 
aa  absence  of  fuss,  and  worry,  and  pother,  which  is  certainly 
not  one  of  the  least  characteristics  of  the  Judge.  At  nil  times 
the  vise  man  would  rather  be  orthodox  than  not;  and  at  most 
times,  though  not  quite  at  all,  the  wisest  men  have  lieen 
orthodox,  if  only  because  they  have  rccogniaed  that  every 
opinion  has  .some  nmoiint  of  truth  iu  it,  and  that  this  truth, 
f>liia  the  advantages  of  orthodoxy  just  mentioned,  is  greatest, 
and  should  prevail. 

This  will  be  recognised  by  all  fair-minded  persons  aa  a 
handsome  nllnwnuce  in  any  case ;  it  is  surely  a  particularly 
handsome  allowance  wtien  the  arbiter  happens  not  to  be  a 
pftrtisan  of  the  orthodoxy  in  question.  And  it  is  quite  sincere. 
The  present  writer  has  emer^ged  from  the  serious  aud  cousecu* 
tive  examination  of  "  classical  "  critics,  necessary  for  tlie  writing 
of  this  volume,  with  a  distinctly  higher  opinion  of  them 
genentlly.  witli  a  higher  opinion  in  most  casen  in  particular, 
than  he  held  previously  on  pivcemeal  and  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance. It  is  only  in  such  n  nase  ns  that,  of  Botleau — where 
AQ  almost  consummate  faculty  nf  exprmsion  miutks  realty 
8ID&U  critical  gifts,  and  where  the  worst  fault-i  of  the  critical 
obanoter,  personal  rudeness  and  «pite,  arc  continually  lurking 
behind  what  seem  to  be  systematic  judgments — that  the  result 
of  the  reading  has  gone  the  other  way.  At  the  same  time, 
if  we  take  the  true  reading  of  illvd  Syrianum.,"  Judex  tUunnatur 
[atpiei/i]  cum  [injoooens  [culpatwr  iW  mtitinM],"  Uien  the  case 
of  the  criticism  with  which  we  have  been  dealing  becomes 
somewhat  parlous.    It  Is  oil  the  worse  becanse  its  worseoiug  it 
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gradual  and  contiououa.  The  sins  of  the  earliest  Renaueance 
criliciBm  are  ema  chiefly  of  neglect,  and  are  not  as  a  rule 
aeii^avated  by  commiMioa ;  while  iU  menu  sra  ver;  gKM. 
Wu  could  haro  done  uobbing  without  it:  at  best  we  aboulil 
liave  had  to  do  for  ourselves  all  that  it  has  done  for  ua.  But 
th«  bad  aide  of  tlie  matter  betrays  iteelf  in  the  oode-making 
of  the  seveateentb  c«ntiu7;  it  is  but  inipeKactly  and  oa* 
ntisfactorily  disguised  in  the  oompromises  of  the  cariier 
eighteenth;  and  it  ap[>earti  in  all  its  deformity  in  the  l^ 
Uariuan  recrudescence. 

The  fault  of  the  whole  ia  undoubtedly  but  an  agsravation 
of  what  iu  Ancient  Criticiaiu  could  hardly  be  called  with 
juatioe  a  Fault  ntull,  tliough  it  was  nven  there  a  serious  defect 
— the  abeenoe,  that  is  to  my,  ot  a  wide  enough  ooUection 
of  instances  fnim  the  paHt,  and  of  an  elastic  and  tolerant 
system  ot  trial  aud  admission  for  tlic  preacnt  and  futore.  We 
may  now'  uh«  the  word  " fault "  almost  without  qualitication, 
proviso,  or  apoloj^y.  The  Greek  could  not,  and  the  Homas 
nnitl  very  late  days  coald  only  to  a  most  limited  ext«nlt 
exercise  the  proper  sweep  of  observation  and  oompariacn ;  the 
man  of  the  earlier  Middle  Ages  was,  from  dilTerent  causes, 
preveuted  from  doing  ao  to  any  effect.  But  the  contempoTariM 
of  Lilius  Giraldiis  who  knew  (or  knew  of)  Chaucer  and  Wyatt 
— still  more,  in  the  next  generation,  those  of  Patttxzi  who  knew 
Ilonfiard  and  the  Pl^iade — could  plead  no  such  exemption  or 
excuse.  They  had  recovered  the  exacter  knowledge  ot  tbe 
remoter  past  which  the  Middle  Ages  lacked,  (be  critical  spirit 
which  during  the  Middle  Ages  was  asleep:  and  th«y  had 
aoctUDulated  and  were  accumulating  treasures,  of  completed 
madieral  work  and  of  modprn  work  constantly  accruing,  enough 
to  gire  thetn  every  cumpari»on,  without  exception,  that  they 
could  have  wanted.  Thoir  guilt  was  deepening  daily  as  tWr 
opportunities  increased. 

For  they  neglected  tliese  opportunities,  they  "sinned"  these 
mercies,  almost  withovii  exception.  If  England  in  any  way 
deserved  the  good  fortune  that  fell  to  her  at  the  close  of  the 
eigtiteentb  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  it  wu 
■  CL  vol  i.  p.  4a&. 
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lose  she  had  never  wholly  denied  either  Chaucer  or  Spenser, 
litber  Shakespeare  or  Millou.  But  the  just  men  who  thus 
ived  her  were  wufully  few,  and  they  were  almost  all  of  cbeni 
'^foUowera  o(  Naauiau,  wlio  extorted  a  permissiou  to  bow  in  the 
hottae  of  Itimaiou,  miher  thim  of  Uie  glorious  Three  Children, 
who  would  do  ol)eigance  to  no  graven  image  that  aiiy  kiug  set 
up.  If  Oeruiaii;  had  the  honour  of  leading  the  way — or  very 
nearly  lemliug  the  way — in  the  Critical  KvformutioQ,  it  was 
because,  from  thu  vury  W-giiiaing  of  bur  runlly  nu>durti  literature, 
she  had  put  (nith  in  her  Hddenbufh  aud  her  Bergrnhvti.  But 
even  this  faith  was  rather  hesitoting  for  a  hvng  time,  and  it 
had  no  foothold  in  courtly,  and  cnrial,  and  academic  places. 
The  men  who  were  the  real  pioneers  in  the  revival  or  com- 
mencemifiit  of  that  universal  study  of  liLernture  which  alone 
can  lead  to  a  universal  criticism,  were  as  a  nde  mere  scholars 
and  aotiqiiariea,  men  like  Oldya  and  Capell,  'ija.  Monnoye  and 
Saiute-Palaye,  Sanchez  and  Sedano.  Gray,  the  greatest  man 
of  letters  by  far  who  at  least  fumbled  witli  the  key  of  the 
encbauted  garden,  did  hut  fumble  with  that  key:  and  his 
aucceesors  Percy  and  Wnrlon,  who  opened  what  they  could, 
wen  not  great  men  of  letters  at  all.  Abroad,  and  especially  in 
Vnnce,  their  analogues,  such  m  Maniiontel,  never  got  so  far 
even  as  they  did.  In  Spain  it  became  fashionable  to  deny 
Lope  if  not  Cervantes :  in  Italy  Bante-woTsbip  was  too  often, 
if  not  in  most  cases,  lip-worship  only. 

Tlie  spectacle  of  these  centuries  ie  almost  infinitely  interest- 
£ng  and  surprising.  I  cannoi.  after  having,  with  not  a  little 
pains,  attained  to  some  PUgah-sight  of  it,  exhaust  my  own 
wooder,  especially  in  regard  U>  tite  Eighteenth,  or  diaontangle 
myself  from  that  fatalism  which  I  have  already — with  the 
result  of  some  misunderstanding  in  ttie  house  of  no  an-fricnds 
— announced  at  the  «nd  of  ihv  First  volume.  We  can  iinder- 
staod  the  Sixtciuutb  century,  with  its  vernncnlars  hardly  yet 
fully  formed,  with  their  greatest  literature  coming  and  to  come, 
with  an  almost  excusable  distaste  for  the  immediate  past,  and 
with  the  full  eagerness — the  honeymoon  intoxication — of  their 
btercourse  with  the  olaasica  upon  th«m — wo  cau  understand 
this  being  excessive  in  ulxiuttiiig,  tu  coutiuuing,  in  caricator* 
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iiif;,  the  oriticAl  principles  of  the  classics  ihemaelvea.  We  ctt 
tUu,  if  not  qmt«  90  fully.  iind«ntancl  bow  the  dwiodling  Hh 
IhiiHiiuims  of  ttiu  Sevi>iit««ulh,  with  its  still  greater  aeoM  o( 
"tho  petty  (lone,  the  undouo  vut"  in  the  matter  uf  nere 
flnidilioD,  and  fls  thick 'Miiniiig  concents  of  partr  politics, 
Biatoritl  progTMS,  phynicnl  sci«nee,  rivalry  of  uatioDS,  and  the 
liko— we  cau  undoretniid  its  sinking,  in  raid-journey  ur  tfaer^ 
about*,  to  an  "age  of  pn»e  nnd  ^enHe."  where  the  proae  waa 
aa  certain  aa  the  sense  was  Bometimea  problematical.  But  Uie 
Efghleenth  waa  be^iouiug  to  be  diseogaged,  to  specialise,  to 
Uilcu  scock,  to  disuse  the  CliroDiclc  and  begin  the  History. 
How.  wo  mtiab  ask  ountelvda,  could  men  like  Miiratori  and 
(Imvinn,  lik«  Addison  and  JohuBOii,  like  Fontenelle  and  Du 
Bos,  r«8t  even  parity  satiafiod  (for  wholly,  as  we  have  aeen. 
■OHIO  of  tliem  nt  least  were  not)  with  literaiy  sealed  patt«rus 
wliich  admittedly  would  not  fit  the  grmteel  admilted  Uteratoie 
of  all  their  respective  countries  except  Fr&nce,  aad  whicb  pre* 
eented.  to  the  not  tnsuflicient  self-sufficiency  of  Frenchtsuti,  tbe 
pi-opOBitioa  that,  for  hundreds  of  years,  French  men  of  letters 
had  been  Iwrhariana,  if  not  idiots? 

Thorv  is  no  oxpUiintJoii  hul  Orandgoosicr'i),  eked  a  little  by 
Uia  romvmbnuice  that — as  we  shall,  it  is  to  be  hopeti.  »ee  in  the 
next  volumo  — there  wot  a  searching  of  hearts,  a  moving  of  the 
waters,  not  very  late,  in  fact  very  early,  in  the  Eighteeatb 
century  iteelf.  But,  as  we  have  tictin  already,  the  creed  tif 
the  nn^ority,  the  orthodo:ty  of  tho  time,  admitted  no  hint  of 
this.  It  made  a  few  concessions  or  extensions — till  it  found 
them  obviously  unsafo — in  tile  direction  of  amiable  hut  illogical 
oompromJse  in  partioulnrs.  It  yielded  up  no  jot  of  the  general 
creed.  It  was  still  matter  of  breviary  eirta  171^0,  as  it  had 
begun  to  be  circa  1 580.  that  the  Table  was  the  Poem  (let  u»  say 
that  it  Homer  had  written  an  argument  of  the  Iliad,  and  had 
left  ofT  there,  he  would  have  done  ull  that  was  actnally  iiece»- 
aary);  thnt  you  must  follow  Knture  by  following  the  ancients; 
that  you  mnst  not  use  epic  verse  in  non-epic  poetry,  and  so 
forth.  In  all  connlries,  or  almost  all, — the  extreme  literary 
poverty  and  disoi-ray  of  Germany  here  serving  her  in  good 
stead,— these  gcnoml  assumptions,  and  the  many  others  which 
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have  been  notioed  in  the  fnregoing  pages,  had  narrowcil  down 
to  j-et  others  of  the  particular  kind — that  the  paiiae  in  an 
KDglish  verse  most  be  absolulelj-  wUhia  a  syllable  or  tvro  of 
the  middle;  that  a  French  Alexandrine  must  not  have  the 
ioipudeuce  to  overflow  into  its  neighbour;  and  the  lika  And 
the  whole  buidh  itself  up  all  the  more  strikingly — because  o( 
the  doubtful  and  argumentative  tone  of  the  passage— iu  that 
memorable  deci.«ioTi  of  Johnson's  which  has  bueti  discussed 
abr)ve,  the  decision  justifying  Rymer,  justifying  La  Harpe, 
that  wo  must  nob  "judge  by  the  event." — that  the  preeence  of 
the  Gg  is  no  proof  of  the  nature  of  the  fig>tree. 

No  very  elaborate  indications  of  the  faults  inseparable  from 
this  style  of  critictgni  can  bo  neceesary.  That  if  carried  out 
rigorously  (as  in  some  iiistauc«a  at  least  it  was)  it  would  simply 
have  sterilised  and  petrified  the  literary  production  of  the  world, 
is  of  coui'se  obvious.  That  journey  au  fond  de  tinc^nnu  pour 
trovvcT  du  nourmu,  which,  with  whatever  success  or  failure  it  may 
meet,  however  dangerous  it  may  be  in  sonic  high  functJona  and 
departments  of  Life  and  Thought^  is  the  tootive  principle  of 
Arc,  was  barred  by  it  at  once.  It  was  no  queation  of  "  progress"  t 
in  the  very  likely  chimerical  sense  of  improvement ;  there  was 
to  be  not  even  any  differrnce.  "To-morrow"  was  not.  according 
to  iho  proverb,  to  be  "  a  new  day  " :  if  ihe  men  of  tliis  school  did 
not  go  as  for  as  Musette  and  pronounce  tliaC  Dtmain,  <fe*t  ttm 
fntuiU  du  ealaidrier,  they  held  that  it  wsb  to  be  as  yeaterday, 
and  much  more  also.  Il  is  equally  obvious  that  this  doctrine 
positively  invited  indulgence  in  some  of  the  woret  halts  ol 
criticism.  The  critic  who  nowadayM  compasses  all  the  reference 
shelves  of  the  British  Museum  in  order  to  find  one  discrepancy 
with  his  Butlior,  and  tlicn  triumphs  over  him,  ia  mostly  oonflned 
to  dates  mid  iinmcs,  or  to  more  or  le«s  tmn^rporont  aiectioDS  of 
personal  opinion  (or  personal  ignomneo)  into  standards,  which 
the  fairly  intelligent  reader  lakes  fur  what  they  are  worth.  A 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  child  of  Momus  bad  mach  better 
cards  in  hiii  hand.  The  "  exact  scales  of  Bossn  "  were  not  only 
infinitely  complicated  and  elaborate,  but  people  in  general,  bow- 
ever  intelligent,  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  find  any  fault 
with  them  or  question  their  justice.   Be  luid  a  hundred  chnncvs. 
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to  one  Ihftt  be  now  Itus,  of  aOchii^  liis  author  tripping  under 
statute,  and  without  any  actual  garbling  or  dishonesty. 

Bat  between  the  dangen  on  the  grett  scale  and  the  dangers 
OD  the  small,  which  have  been  indicated  in  the  laab  p&ragropbi 
there  were  many  of  intennediate  kinds.  Without  ahsolote 
distrust  of  aovelty  or  unfamiliarity  as  such  on  the  one  hand, 
and  vithoai  a  mere  peddling  teadeocy  to  pick  holes  on  the 
other,  a  critic  under  this  dtspensation  might,  asd  almost  must, 
find  bim«^  diatracted,  hampered,  wellnigh  mantrapped,  in  his 
critical  invQSligatioQa.  A  dreanUike  network  or  cluun  of  oh- 
BOOBJana  was  upon  him.  To  submit  himself  fraukly  to  the 
efTeot  of  tbe  work  and  judgt?  it  aa  he  would  a  prospect  ur  a 
pictttrs,*  a  viiitoge  or  a  face,  was  forbidden  him.  It  was  his 
duty,  in  the  fir«t  place,  if  tlto  author  openly  classed  his  work 
in  any  Kind,  to  decide  whether  it  really  belonged  to  this  or  Ut 
another ;  if  the  author  hod  omitted  that  ceremony,  to  determine 
the  dassificataon  sedoloosly  for  himself.  Then  he  had  to  re- 
member, or  look  up,  the  most  celebrated  ancient  examples  of  the 
Kind,  or  ihuse  mud^ru  ones  which  had  obtained  the  credit  of 
being  moat  like  the  aucienl«;  and  to  decide  whether  the  re- 
seniblHuoe  was  aufBcieot  in  general.  And  then  be  had  to 
descend  —  if  descent  be  possible  in  this  process  of  grovelling 
— to  particnlars,  and  see  if  fAey  were  "according  to  Cocker." 
If  everything  were  entirely  en.  rigU,  he  was  at  liberty  to  admire 
and  enjoy,  supposing  tliat,  after  the  prolirainaries,  he  had  any 
disposition  towards  admiration  and  enjoyment  left  in  him. 

This  is  not  a  caricature;  it  is  absolutely  exact  according 
to  the  "  regulation  "  theory :  and  as  the  examples  quoted  before 
will  have  shown,  and  as  hundreds  of  others  might  be  produced 
to  show,  it  is  by  no  means  untrue  to  practioe.  A  critic,  great, 
or  generous,  or  happily  both,  might  transcend  his  brief,  be  better 
tbau  hid  creed,  as  in  that  noble  eulogy  of  Gray's  £Ugif  wfaidi 
makes  up  for  much  in  Johnson's  L0  of  the  poet.  But  these 
were  works  of  supereiogation ;  and  it  is  not  quite  certain  that 

'  la    judgiuK    pioturM     ha    would,  tha  century  Ui*  |i*uplMlji  of  tlic  P1^ 

■adacd,    Iwve     bceo     klmcat     «quAlljt  tureaqu*    tried    bo    inndc    p«>o«[w«ta 

liabkloba  "connniMrarrd  nnc  of  hU  tUa    wttii     tfaetr     pfvovptun:     but 

MUM*,"  but  th«  inUrfMVDM  ma  1m«  KftUii*   Uughcd   st   tfaim   Mo  4M> 

•BtborttAtive.     Ta«r>rda    the    end    of  ooilj'. 


the  exercise  of  them  was  entireJy  orthodox.  The  "  stop-watch  " 
wm  orthodox :  it  was  the  very  centre  aod  pulse  of  the  machiaa 
of  ueo-clftssjc  criticisHi. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  part  of  niy  datj  aa  a  Historian  to 
support  this  view  by  any  further  ar^meut  I  have  j;iven  the 
strongest  puttaihle,  in  a  minute,  aiid  I  belitsve  faithful,  exposition 
of  the  acttcai  survey,  Ihu  acdiai  opinions,  the  actual  processes 
and  judgments  of  nco-classic  critics.  If  it  U  necessary  to  sajr 
any  more,  let  it  ho  this  only.  The  wenlcncsa  of  their  position 
is  snftictently  shown  by  the  fact  tliat  it  could  not  hear  the  light 
of  a  historical  knowledge  of  literature.  There  was  none  such, 
80  long  as  it  lasted :  and  vrhcn  that  light  shone,  it  fell.  The 
coincidences  may  not  be  causative;  but  it  is  tor  otbers  to 
show  that  they  are  not 

If,  however,  any  one  should  couchide  from  these  strictures 
that,  in  the  view  of  the  present  writer,  the  critical  work  of  these 
three  centuries  was  only  evil  continually,  he  would  make  a  very 
great  mistake.  Moreover,  puttiu);  all  perttona.!  views  out  of  the 
question,  it  is  certain  that  this  could  not  be  the  case.  In 
almost  ell  arts  and  even  sciences,  but  in  Art  even  more  than 
in  Science,  the  task  set  before  the  human  faculties  is  a  gigantic 
"Rule  of  False,"  aa  the  older  arithmetic  books  called  it,  in 
which,  by  following  out  certain  hypotheses,  and  oscertaiuing 
how  and  to  what  extent  you  are  lpd  wrong  by  them,  you  at  last 
discover  the  ri^'ht  way.  The  most  grotesque  error  is  thus  a 
benefit  to  Humanity,  which,  indeed,  sometimes  shows  itself  cod- 
scious  enough  of  the  beneficial  character  to  perform  the  experi- 
ment over  find  over  again.  And  further,  io  all  arts  and  in  all 
sciences,  but  especially  in  the  higher  division  of  Art.  the  reward 
of  these  cxcursioua  is  not  confined  to  the  somewhat  negative 
advantaf-v  of  discovering  that  Rwui  need  go  thai  way  no  nioro. 
Corollaries  and  episodes — wayside  windfalls  of  tlie  Muses — 
await,  not  so  thinly  sprcoid,  the  adventurous  and  single-hearted 
practitiooer  of  Allegory  an  uf  Alchemy,  on  the  acrostic  as  on  the 
astrolabe.  And  cousidoriug  the  secondary  or  parasitic  character 
which  so  specially  belongs  to  Crilioisin,  it  is  inevitable,  nob 
merely  that  these  "bonuses,"  these  "extras."  should  be  mors 
abundant  here  than  anywhere  else,  but  tliat  tlie  regular  profits 
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of  the  ordinary  work  should  be  coDsidcrable.  Unless  the  criuc  U 
utterly  incompec«iit  aod  bad — anle.s8  he  is  a  very  Kymer,  I  id 
not  Bay  n  D<Miais.  taach  less  a  Iktileau— his  mere  contact  with  a 
t)cv  work  of  art  must  reaalt  in  sooMthing  useful,  in  a  critical 
datum  and  fact  for  the  future.  It  is  very  unlikely — if  he  is  a 
peraon  of  even  rather  mure  than  average  brains  it  is  practicallr 
impoesible — that  the  exact  equation  or  corgonction  of  his  lorn- 
periiuient,  and  his  eqaipment,  and  th«  character  of  the  work, 
will  ever  recur.  It  is,  tx  hypothesi,  quite  certsiu  that,  il  cau 
never  hare  occurred  before.  That  be  judges  under  a  ceitatu 
Ay»t«rR,  even  a  wrong  one,  will  not  detract  from  the  value  of  the 
result,  uve  io  quantity.  There  will  still  be  the  actual  fact— 
•cquirod  to  tha  stcck  of  critical  data  for  the  future — that  a 
critical  powi-r,  say  A,  iippliod  under  the  restrictions  of  system 
tn  or  fl.  to  work  B,  has  rosultod  in  tlie  judgment  x  And  this 
result,  iu  its  own  line  and  sphere,  is  as  much  a  "  thing,"  and  a 
thing  of  iDtcrest,  to  the  critical  student  of  literature,  as  a  Qew 
be«tle  to  the  man  of  science,  or  a  new  judgment  of  the  House 
of  Lords  to  the  man  of  law.  Kay,  to  auch  a  student  it  has 
a  higher  interest  still :  it  is  in  r&uk  aud  liu«  (miUatia  mKtandu 
again)  with  tlic  work  criticised,  with  a  picture,  with  a  soaata,  aa 
a  thing  of  art  itself. 

And  critics  in  these  centuries,  from  these  points  of  view  and 
others,  estated  criticism  more  richly  than  it  could  have  hoped 
to  be  endowed  when  the  Humanists  U:gau  once  more  to  attack 
and  defcod  Poetry,  or  when  Doiiiuilo  a. little  later  sot  himself 
down  to  write  the  Brst  treatise  of  criticism  jiropcr  in  a  vemao- 
ulnr  language.  They  attempteil,  and  to  the  best  of  tbeir  power 
arranged,  the  more  guueral  questious  of  the  Art,  always  with 
zeal,  if  not  always  with  discrelion ;  tbcy  did  valuable.  If 
also  somewhat  and  souictimej^  tuioiaken,  work  in  its  ioter> 
mediate  regions ;  and  slowly,  grudgingly,  but  surely,  they  set 
thetnselvea  to  the  apparently  humbler  but  really  fruitful  work 
of  actual  critical  examination  of  literature,  at  Gtst  aa  it  had  been 
provided  and  alr{?ady  criticised  loug  a;;o,  at  last  as  it  was  being 
provided  by  the  Hying  day.  Their  own  theories,  right  or 
wrong,  they  worked  out  with  altogether  admirable  patience  and 
thoroughness,  applying  them,  too,  witli  a  faithfulnese  which 
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muai  txatx  uduuratioii.  if  it  caonot  conunaod  agieemeat.  And. 
lis  we  liavv  lakea  all  fair  pains  to  show,  they  not  urifrequeuUy 
strajcd  ftnd  stumbled  upon  ouCaide  truths,  leant  over  the  bonier 
of  their  somewhat  narrow  world  and  pried  iuto  others,  after  a 
fashion  which,  when  the  due  Liiuu  came,  was  bur!  to  start  uiure 
odveaturoiis  discover«r8  on  wider  paiiis  of  cxplomtion. 

It  would  be  supcrSuous  to  extend  this  already  long  volume 
with  any  list  of  selected  specimens  of  iDdividual  achievement 
am]  excellence.  1  hope,  indeed,  that  this  book  may  attract 
or  help  attention  to  some  critica — Capriano,  Cintbio,  Patrizzi, 
Ogier  are  a  very  few  examples — who  are  at  present  verj-  little 
known:  and  to  olliers.  uuuecessary  to  specify,  whose  claims 
have,  oa  it  acems  to  me,  bucu  underrated  or  misutideratoud. 
But  I  huvc  included,  1  tbiuk,  no  one  of  all  the  hundreda  appear- 
ing in  tills  volume  who  in  nut  profitable  in  some  way,  for  exumple, 
or  for  correction,  or  for  repnwf — who  has  not  done  something, 
if  it  be  only  in  the  way  of  warning,  bo  help  the  student  of 
all  time. 

We  may  also  advantageously  compare  this  balance-sheet  with 
the  balance-sheets  of  Ancient  Criticism  as  given  before,  and  of 
Modera  iu  au  anliciputcd  draft.  As  compared  with  ihe  former, 
Keo>  Classic  ism  bos  the  disadvantaj^e  that,  with  at  least  equal  if 
not  greater  uarrowne8a,it  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  the  aanie 
excuse  for  being  narrow.  The  Greeks  of  the  great  age  wrote 
with  nothing  but  Greek  literature  before  them ;  those  of  the 
dixadeutje  and  the  llomans  with  nothing  bnt  Greek  literattire 
nud  Roman,  which  waa  for  the  moat  part  a  pale  copy  of  Greek. 
The  tnon  of  the  eighteenth  centnr}',  had  they  ohoseo,  could  have 
compared,  with  the  practice  and  ilie  theory  of  these  two  litera- 
tures, not  merely  the  vast,  the  ioterusting,  and,  as  "correcting" 
cla&sicum,  the  inestiniable  literature  of  the  Middle  Aj^is.  bat  at 
least  four  substantive  and  important  literatures  of  modem  limes, 
thoae  of  France,  Italy,  Eugland.  and  Spain.  They  not  only  did 
not  do  tliia  as  a  matter  of  face,  but  they  invariably  in  practice, 
and  not  seldom  as  a  matter  of  express  theory,  flouted  and  scouted 
the  boue  idea  of  duiug  iL  They  persisted  in  applying  a  travesty 
of  the  system  of  Horace,  itaeU  travestied  from  Aristotle,  to  tliesa 
totally  dilTereni  products.    Sometimes  this  resulted  in  the  bland 
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